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The following abbreviations are used throughout the Index, and indicate the heading under which the entry will be found:— 
(А.Р.С.) “А.Г.” Causerie ; (art.) Article; (A.S.) Among the Societies ; (B.) Brevities; (C.) Correspondence (** Our Readers’ Views") ; 


(H.M.) Handy Man; (ilius.) Illustration ; 
Note Book ; (T. W.) Topics of the Week. 


Cross references are employed wherever possible to facilitate full information being found on any particular subject. 
bitions,” ** Novices Notebook," ‘‘ Photographers І Have Met," ** Reviews," ** Workers We May Hear About,” 


(I.R.) In Reply; (lec.) Lecture; (N.B.) “A. P." Note Book; (N.N.B.) Novice's 


“ Competitions," “ Exhi- 
etc., will be found 


separately indexed with sub-indices. The articles appearing in the Novice's Note Book are also indexed in their alphabetical order. 


A separate chronological list of Illustrations is given at the end of the Index. 
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Cleveland Camera Club (A.S.) 


Cloud Combination Printing (I.R.) ... 
Clouds : — 

And Landscape on the Same Plate, 
A Simple Method of Obtaining; 
bv L. Tennant-Woods (art.) 

On Gaslight Paper, Printing in; bv 
Lieut.-Col. A. K. Gillespie (art.) 


To Fit Landscapes (T.W.) ............ 
Cocks, R. Lincoln; *La Fontaine des 
Girondins, Bordeaux > (illus.) ...... 
Cocks, R. M.; “A Splash of Sunlight ” 
ЛШЫ». КОК ер Қ аа оқыла аа 
Coley, W. Howard; “Quai Vert, 
Bruges ” (illus.) ........................ 
Collotvpe Workers, Points for (lec.) ... 
Colour Photography (I.R.) ............... 
Colour Photography and Wild Flowers 
Е EE 
Colour Screens, Defective Definition 
from the Ese vof назыны kso 
Colour Screens for Landscapes and 
Portraiture (att) эозин ылау: 
Coloured Prints on Self-Toning 
II Ng 


359 
203 


334 
544 
i9 


348 


Colouring Photographs and Lantern 
MEDIAM esa ed hance а еттер» 
Combination Enlarging Device, А 
CENE асын ыла NEESER ИИТ 
Combined Bath, Formula for (I.R.) 


123, (I. R.) 171, (1. R.) 291, (1. R.) 

| | 2,443. (RJ 
Combined Toning and Fixing Bath for 
P.O.P., The; by F. C. Lambert, 


MLA ABUS]: sanae bb ek о АҚ а» 
Coming of Age of а Photographic 

Clearing-House, The ................ 
Companionable Camera, The (art.) ... 
COMPETITIONS :— 


“A. Р. and Р. N." Weekly Compe- 
titions. Particulars and awards ap- 
pear in every issue of “The A.P." 

“А. P. and P. N.” Annual Lantern 
Slide (T.W.} 27, (T.W.) 131, 

(ТАЛУ, 323, 348, (T.W.) 427, 

"A. P. and Р. N.” Colonial, 71 

CF. WW.) 84, (T. W.) 
"А. P. and P. N.” Dark-room, 372 
446, 470 (T. W.) 


“А. P. and P. N.” Observant 
Readers, 398, 440, 480, 502, 559 
595, 

"A. P. and P. N.” Secretaries’, 206 
(А.5.) 335, 

Affiliation Lantern Slide (B.) ......... 
“CellolN  ......... (Вл 17, (B.) 121, 


Ensign iB.) 17, (В.) 169, (B.) 241, 
В.) 361, (B.) 465, (B.) 


Ernemann (B.) e eee oe tcr RE 
Veto Е arests cseteris. 
“Nursing Times " (B.) .................. 
IRA (AP ......... (B.) 41, (B.) 169, (B.) 
Selfridge’s ...... (В.) 265, (B.) 337, 
Whitlock s TB.) ыы ымыны set 
“Comtesse P.^; by Fritz Widder 
ОШТО УО О КУУЛ УО Mite 
Conigrave, В. F.; The Bridge at 
Wareham (ат!) secere аен 
"Cool Shade“; by Charles Job, 
FREF Se (MUSA КК ТК Ын 
Coombes, Charles 5.; “Ап Interesting 
ЛМЕ ТІГЕР РЕЛЕ pvo me entre 
ЗАН ТТ” (1.К,) 595, 
Copying : — 
Engravings and "Line" Subjects 
UNEN SB.) манін ақыны avere 
Photograph (1.К.) ........................ 
Pictures CES ышыра нунан ae ái 
Postcards (LR.} ы doe аа vx ves 
Copyright Query (I. R.). .................. 


Coventry Photographic Club (А.5.) 362, 

(А.5.) 418, (А.5.) 442, (А.5.) 466, 

(A.S) $14, (А S.) 

Crabtree, J. H., F.R.P.S.; The 

Camera at School (art.) ............... 

Craters Mouth, At the (T.W.) (lec.) 
Crawford, Harold A. :— 


“The Cricket Match ° (illus.) ......... 
"The Railway Station ^. (illus.) ...... 
“The Policeman” (illus.) ........ Тая 
Crawford, Harold and Phihp; “The 
Paeeant (Lass ТТТ 
“Cricket Match, The ^; by Harold A. 
Crawford ohus.) е аты cerns 
Crompton Camera Club (А.5.) ......... 
Crook, Stanley; “Autumn at the 
та ОЕ аваа аана 
"Crowd to See the Fleet, The"; by 
J. S. Stenning (illus.) ............... 


Crvstoleum Process (1.К.) 515, (T. R.) 
Curling Prints, A Remedy for (H.M.) 
Curling, To Prevent Postcards (1.R.) 
Cust, Leopold; Some Notes on Auto- 
chrome Work in Summer Time 
(ат ааа арыда ЫНА Ааа ЫҢ 
Cutting Plates іп the Dark-room 
Dif NCC кар ерлан 
Cycle and Camera lart.) 
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D 
Daguerreotvpes, Tarnished (LR.) ...... 
“ Dance, The—Miss Ruth St. 


Denis"; by C. Yarnall Abbott 
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" Dancing Girl, The "; by Hugo Er- 
bare (NUS): Жырны oc eae 
Dannatt, A. Keith, ©“ Evening on the 
Dunes (lus) КЕТЕ 
Dark-room : — 
Amateurs; The (T.W.) «tees 
Clock, " Primus " (Butcher) ......... 
Hint, A (T.W.) 132, (N.B.) ......... 
Darrell, Charles W.; “Cabby” (illus) 
Darwen Photographic Association 
(ASA ASE аралын colin 
Davis, Nurse F. C.; “ Work! Work! 
Work! in the Dull December 
Licht = ПЕ? SSS OES 
Dawe, S.; “Тһе Setting Sun” 
VHS). Tersan aa e Т 
“ Bosham ”? llus.) лл... 
" Day Dreams”; by F. H. Worgan 
ТИПСИ ДЕТ m 
"Day іп June, А”; by F. J. 
Mortimer, F.R.P.S. (ilus.) ......... 


Davligkt: — 
Enlarger at Night, Using (Т.К.) ... 
Enlarger, Evening Work with а; by 


Ae J. Catlord (arts) оаа 
тоа (UR) Scoopeo teta 
Dead-black Paint (Х.В.) .................. 
" December "; by Leonard Misonne 
OLE ТТТ age 
Deck, N. C.; °“ Peach Blossom ” 
(Ши лукын va adag TETUR 

“ Decorative Panel"; by Elwin 
Neame (uss) ырды аларын» 
Detail in Print, Lack of (I.R.) ......... 
Deterioration of Photographic Materials 
CEA): 20 ыы кы rid ede ЕС 


Develop a Negative or Positive at Will, 
How to; by Thos. Bolas, F.I.C., 
E Cyr. Ee (art.) 110, (C) 
Developer: — 
And Reversal, Dilute (T. R.) 
Concentrated  Metol-lIydroquinone 
(N.B.) 
Dilution of (I.R.) 
For Bromide Paper, 
(I. R.) 
" Gaslight ” (Johnson) 
II vdroquinone (I. R.) 
Metol-Quinol 
Developing : — 
At a Mile a Minute (T.W.) 
Box, A IIome-made (H.M.) 
Film-Pack. Exposures (N.B.) 
Films (1.R.) 
Holiday Exposures, 
(N.N.B.) 
Spool Films (1.К.) 
Development : — 
Of Over-Exposures (1.К.) 
Papers, More about (N. N.B.) 
Some Points about (N.N.B.) 
* Devules " (Oppenheimer) 
Dextrine, Preservative for (I. R.) 
Diamidophenol, Formula for (1.К.) ... 
Dinelli, Н. P.; “ Vic ° (illus) 
Dish Rocker, Automatic (I. R.) 
Dodman, A. Н.; Fireside Photography 
(art.) 
Domestic Interiors, and How to Photo- 
graph Them; by F. C. Lambert, 
М.А. (аг) 
Domestic Interiors for Picture Making ; 
by C. Borup (art.) 
Donald, T. W.; Telephotography of 
Children. (art.) ....................... 
Ora; * The Good Кау”? (illus) 
Double Extension for Single-Extension 
Cameras (H.M.) 


Non-Staining 


(I.R.) то, (E. R.) 


А Note on 
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Drawing Paper, Making Rich-toned 
Prints on (Х.В.) .................... 
“Dreamland "; by Miss May Barker 


(11lus.) 
Dreyer, II. C. ; " Where? " (illus.) ... 


Drying: — 
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Marks {ERF Sm 
Marks on Negatives (LR.) ............ 
Negatives and Prints (11. M.) ......... 
Postcards: азына дыны 


Stand for Negatives and Bottles, А 
(H.M.) 
Dry - mounting 
(Butcher) 
Dublin Camera Club (А.5.) 
Dubreuil, Pierre: — 
" The Rhinoceros  (illus.) 
" Grande Place, Brussels ” (illus.) ... 
Dührkoop, Rudolph;  " The Little 
Japanese" (illus.) .....22...... nnne 
Dukinfield Photographic Society (А.5.) 
140, (А.5) 
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Duil Prints, Cause of (I. R.) 
Durbar, Photographing at the 
Durham City Camera Club (А.5.) ... 
Dust, Removing (T.W.) 
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Photographic 
362, (A.S.) 406, (А.5.) 

" Early Birds ?; by Horace Wright 
(illus.) 
East Anglian Photographic. Federation 
(A.S.) 362, (A.S.) 

" East Devon Valley, Ап”; by Stanley 


Ealing Society (А.5.) 
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Chipperfield (illus.) .................. 
Edgar, W. Н. ; “Тһе Sentinel—* Qui 
Vive? ° ° (Illus.) ........................ 
Education, Photography in; by H 
Leather (art) алысын а» 
Ehrhardt, Otto; °° Peonies ’” (illus.) 
Eickemeyer, Rudolf; “Тһе Lily 
Pond ? (illus.) ..............ӛ...ӛ...... 
Eikonogen, Formula for (I.R.) ......... 
Electric Light Globes, Safe-light Var- 
nish, for (ONDE) icles dss 


Electric Spark, Photographing the; by 
Stanley H. Freeman ... (art.) 288, 
Elliott, Arthur; ** Golden Eve "' (illus.) 
Emanuel, C. H. L.:— 
А Romance of the Peerage (art.) ... 
There and Back 
The Next Newest Thing іп Exhibi- 
tions (art.) 
IIow Our Society Drew Up Its Rules 
iEn S Ue 
" English. Maid, Ав”; 
Pidgeon (illus.) 
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Enlarged Negative. from Print. (I. R.) 
Enlarged Negatives, Density in (LR) 
Enlargements, Sepia-toned (М.М...) 
Enlargements, Soft; by А. Lockett 
(Arta): зығы Pilar ы тақа ааа 
Enlarger : — 
"Artist " (Vhornton-Pickard) ......... 


For Quarter-plate Negatives (1.К.)... 

Making (1.К.) 

е Special Ruby ” (Thornton-Pickard) 
Enlarging :— 

Are Lamps for (Waltham Mfg. Co.) 
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Бу Artificial Light with 
Enlarger (I. R.) 
By Daylight ... (Г.К.) 291, (N. N.B.) 
Dish, A Novel (H.M.) 
Distances. (H.M.) 
Елер The (Н.М.) doeet eter ees 
Even Illumination When (I.R.) 
From Quarter-plate Negative (I. R.) 
Gaslight Paper for; by A. de Satis 
(art.) 
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Enlarging (continued) : — 
Lantern (H. Tavlor and Co.) ......... 456 
Maters ER J SESS E беке 339 
Method of, A {H.M.) .................. 616 
Portraits by Direct Copying; by 
5. АҮ, Rose (ат) «eese бос 


Queries (I. R.) 491, (І.К.) 563, (1.К.) 


| 595, (1.К.) 619 
Small Negatives Ne by к. C. Lambert, 
M.A., F.R.P.S (ATG) арам дарын: 352 
Some Points in (N. NEB.) rcm 493 
With Electric Light (H.M.) ............ 464 
Without a Condenser (I. R.) ......... 643 
Ensignette Advertisements (T.W.) 131 
Environment. (ТАЛУ) енсе: 155 
Equine Photography (T.W.) ............ 628 
Erfurth, Hugo:— 
` Тһе Dancing Girl " (illus.) ......... 285 
“ Portrait of Emil Sauer ” (illus.) ... 474 
Erskine, Miss F. J.; Reaping and 
Harvest Studies (art.) ............... 18g 
Etchers Old and New (lec.) (T.W.) ... 404 
Evans, Frederick H.:— 
Some Ancient Chinese Art (art.) ...... 6 
Is it the Millennium? (art.) ............ 229 
“ Chartres Cathedral, А Bay of the 
North Porch ^ (illus.) ............... 382 
* Evening Calm "; by Charles Job, 
ТЕНОР S llus): еса қа ықы 461 
“Evening on the Dunes”; by A 
Keith Dannatt (illus.) ............... 37 
Exeter, With a Camera in (art.) ......... 215 
Exhibition Print, Making the (art.) ... 181 
EXHIBITIONS: 
A. P. Little Gallery : 
Boon, Dr. E. G., One-Man Show 
DY isse (T.W. 347 (T-W.) 403 415 
Colonial Photographs ............ 71, 96 
Night Photographs (T.W.) ......... 603 
Beith and District Arts and Crafts 
Club: (Bib озық неа 313 
Bishop Auckland Photographic 
Society (А.5.) ........................... 538 
Blackburn and District Camera Club 
(A.S.) 122, (А.5.) 418 
Borough Polytechnic Photographic 
Society Sides (В) 265, (А.5.) 314 
Bournemouth and District. Camera 
Club (В) 121, (А.5.) 314, (А.5.) 442 
Camera Club, The (В) 169, 433, 
(В) s61, (T.W.) 627 
Cardiff Camera Club (А.5.) ......... 490 
Chinese Art, Some Ancient ............ 6 
Chislehurst Photographic — Society 
(AS) ша vies тк o eos Ve hod ba аттын 42 


Chorley Photographic Society (A.S.) — 18 


Сиу of London and Cripplegate 
Photographic Society (B) 537, (B) 594 

Edinburgh Photographic Society 
CAS.) Apc 642 
Festival of Empire ...... (B) 313, (С) 361 
Greenock Camera Club ............... 632 

Hackney Photographic | Society 
(B.) 337, (А.5) 490 

Heaton Camera Club (А.5.) 338, 


(А.5.) 
Hereford Photographic Society (A. 19 64% 
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Ilford Photographic Society (B.) ... 640 
Kettering A-S ылар ка ары 290 
Lincoln Art and Industrial (В) 313, 
(АСЫ ОГЛ О ЛЛУ талан 338 
London Historical and Pictorial ... 7 
London Salon of Photography 
(F.W.) 3, (T.W.) 1315, (T.W.) 


155, (В.) 193, (С.) 217, (T.W.) 275, 


281, (A.P.C.) 292, (T.W.) 299, 
393, В.) 313, (A.P.C.) 316, 330, 
A.P.C.) 340, (A.P.C) 364, 
(A.P.C.) 396, (T. W.) 475, (C.) 489 
Manchester Amateur Photographic 
Society (A.S.) 442, (A.S.) 514 
(AS E. riposerai e 618 
Morpeth Camera Club (A.S.) ......... 338 


INDEX, 


PAGE 
Exhibitions (continued) : — 

North Middlesex Photographic 
Society (3.5. арды есен 490 
North of England (B.) ............... 337 

Norwich and District Photographic 
SOtlety ы быны 354, (А.5.) 514 
Old London (T.W.) ..................... $23 
Patents BF oasis perve rene Ehe as 313 

Portsmouth Camera Club (B.) 417, 
P. rem а ыы ИЕСИ 562 


Rotherham Photographic Society (В.) 


313, (А.5.) 362, (А.5.) 466, (A.S.) 490 
Royal Photographic Society: One- 
Man Show by Chas. Job (B.) 441, 463 
Scottish Salon. (T.W.) 348, (Т.М) 
427, (T. W.) 627 
Sheffield Photographic Society (A.S.) 442 
Sideup Camera Club (A.S.) 338, 
[A S. нон ы зет а ЫЙ 642 
Southampton Camera Club (В.) 121, 
(В.) 417. (А.5.) 538 
Sporting Goods, Games and Pastimes 
(T.W.) 3, (B.) 121 
Sunderland. Camera Club (A.8.) ... 442 
Sydney International Photographic 
(T.W.) 203, (С.) 217 
Turm ............ 17, 97, 185, 456, (В) 465 
Wallasey Amateur Photographic 
SOCIE сушы EA (A.S.) 242 
Exhibitions, Care of Pictures at (C.) 617 
Exhibitions, Forthcoming, 217, 338 372 
Exhibitions, Тһе Nest. Newest Thing 
in; by C. H. L. Emanuel (art.) 359 
Exposure : — 
And Development (I.R.) ............... 99 
Indicator, — Leto (Leto — Photo 
Маеги в: CO) oos eee 167 
Meter Always Accurate, Is the? 
ЛЕГЕ 427 
Meter Numbers, Comparison of 
(NB ” албан ы ды РИ 528 
Meter: Paper (N.D.) нае 160 
Meters (ERJ ыма место o ve РЫ 123 
Table, A Useful and Reliable ...... 58 
Exposure Table, ** A. P. and P. N.":— 
Juli: РРЛ ГА ИЕ 4 
AMUSE, ао eure eens 132 
September ° жашый ынаа ны Канкы аз 22% 
ОСО Бет зын —À 326 
Мохе ег. aies a 452 
December" рығын Red ENS ens 545 
Exposures for Interiors (N.B.) ...... 5 
Expression and Character in Portraiture 
pre 405 
F 
“Fairy Book, Тһе”; by Harrop Р. 
Whit: Uus.) aies a 201 
“ Fangs of the Ocean 7; by W. C. S 
Fergusson (illus.) ................... 138 
Fearnley, L.; Small Societies and the 
Club Journal са NET Om $35 
lergusson, W. C. — 
* Fangs of the Ocean” (illus.) ...... i48 
“ The Summit "! (illus.) .................. 139 
“The Harbour Breast " (illus.) ...... 142 
l'erro-prussiate Process (I.R.) ............ 25 
Figure Studies in Classical Draperies, 
Some Notes on; by Clive Holland 
(ARE) eSBs SONS 213 
Figure Studies in the Open Air; by 
Clive Holland (art.) .................. 61 
(See also “ Outdoor Figure Photo- 
graphy.” 
Films ог Plates—Which Shall It Be?; 
by Percy G. R. Wright (art.) ...... 57 
Finder, Level and Telemeter, Improved 
(Watson) .................. 441, (C.) 489 
Finishing Enlargements (I.R.) ......... 395 
Fireside Photography; by А. Н. Dod. | 
Mat Хат) 5а сандық 573 
“ First Arrivals ”; by Dr. E. G. Boon 
(цб йыл қала Dess 426 


* Firstborn, The "; by Percy б. R. 

Wright (illus.) 
Fish Photography (lec.) 
Fish, The Filming of (lec.) 
Fisher, W.;  " Bechuana 

Pounding Corn " (illus.) 
Flashlight, Photographing by Means of 


Natives 
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(See also “ Portraiture with Magne- 
sium Ribbon.") 

Flashlight Pictures Wanted (В.) ......... 

Flat Postcards, Perfectly (N. G Santis 

Flies in Studios (C.) 121, (С.) 169, 


(С.) 191, (С.) 217, (А.Р.С.) 


Flower Photography, А Note оп (art.) 


Focal Length, Modifying (I.R.) ........ 
Focal Length of Lens (1. К.) 99, (1.R.) 
219, (1.К.) 


Focal-plane. Shutter. Speeds (LI. R.) ... 
Focal. plane. Shutter Sticking, To Pre- 
vent (I. R.) 
Focussing Screen, The (T.W.) 
Focussing Tube or Focussing 
(T.W.) 
logged Film, 
Foley, Con.: — 
Types for Titles (art.) 
Ап Experiment with 
Gas Lighting (art.) 
* For those in Peril on the Sea "7; by 
Harrop P. Wight (illus.) 
Formule in Percentages (T.W.) 
Frames for Photographs, Making ; 
E. Wallace (art. ) 
Franzmann, Н. К. 
"The Little W hite P 
* Thames Beacon " * llus.) 
Freeman, Stanley H.; Photographing 
the Electric Spark (art.) 
* Fruits of the Earth " ; by Mrs. Ger- 
trude Kasebier (1llus.) 


“ Fuzzy and © Fuzziness " 


Cloth 


........ 


Incandescent 


(illus. ) 
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In an Old; by 
М/А REPS 
“Gardener's Daughter, The "; by 
Mrs. G. A. Barton (illus.) 
Gardiner, Frederick А. :— 
Passe-Partout Mounting (art.) 
Sulphide Toning (art.) 
Gardner, Frank W.; " Summer Sun- 
shine ” (illus.) 
Gaslight : — 
Or Bromide Papers, Sepia Toning 
of; by J. G. Beal (art.) 
Printing, Quick Н.М.) 
Prints, Toning (I. R.) 
Work, An Easily Manipulated Вох 
for (H.M.) 
Gaslight Paper: — 
For E nlarging ; bv А. 


Garden, A. H. Blake, 
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de Salis (art.) 


Improved Colours on; by David 
ТЕТ (ат) asan 
Printing in Clouds on; bv Iaeut.- 
Col. A. К. Gillespie (art) ......... 
Tones on (LRG): уағына аа. 
Gateshead Camera Club (B.) 73, (A.S.) 
Gentrv, E. J.; Weighing Photographic 
Chemicals (Atte): esseri sseni exeun 


Gillespie, Lieut.-Col. A. K.: Printing 
in Clouds on Gaslight Paper (art.) 
Glanville, E. ; “ Reaping " (illus.) ... 
Glasgow and West of Scotland Photo- 
graphic Association. (А.5.) 362, 
(A.S.) 538, (A.S.) 

Glass Measures, Unbreakable (Griffin's) 


Glazing Prints ...... (I.R.) 467, (1.R.) 
Glossv-surface Prints (I.R.) ............... 
Gloucestershire Photographic Society 

(ASE Mm 
Goerz Jubilee, The Sosa 


* Good Fairy, The 7; by D'Ora (illus.) 
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“Golden Eve”; by Arthur Elliott 
(USF Goendiikeisbscu ата n 472 
* Good News"; by W. Н. Woodward 
ҮЛЕСІ ТЕКЕ ratae evan ve О ОН 176 
* Gorge, The, Niagara"; by W. H 
Porterfield (Шиѕ.) ...................-. 309 
“Gossips, Тһе”; by P. F. Storrs 
PIT MT I1 
Graham, Ronald; Temperature and 
Development (art.) ................. 574 
* Grande Place, Brussels " ; by Pierre 
Dubreuil (illus.) ..................2... 356 
Greece, A Holiday in (T. W.) (lec.) ... 451 
Green Ammonio-citrate of Iron (I.R.) 515 
Greenwood, Joseph ; “ Tickling 
Trout ? (illus.) .................... ... 200 
Grimsby 3 District Camera Club 
(ASF cS e 338 
Grove, i. M. C.; Snow Scenes in 
Summer without Faking (art.) ... 118 
Guest, Antony :— 
Landon. Historical апа Pictorial 
(ат) раза кебе дек ЕС ӨӨ 7 
The Exhibition of Colonial Photo- 
graphs at the “А. P." Little 
Gallery (art.) .................2.2..2 4. 2. 96 
Some Comments оп the Exhibition 
of the London Salon of Photo- 
graphy (art.) .................... 281, 303 
Dr. E. С. Boons Work at the 
“A. Р. Little Gallery (art.) ...... 415 
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Open-air Season, The (arts) es 51 
Openings for the Photographer (T.W.) 451 
Optical Glass (lec.) ....................... ... 525 
ОО ДИКТОРУ redes 487, 513 
Orr, David; “ His First Portrait ” 
ШРОТ 249 
Orthochromatic Plates without à | 
Screens (ШКУ Зан er 363 
Orthochromatics, А Problem in; bv 
T. Thorne Baker, F. C. Sa 
ERPS: (ат) asses 457 
Osterloff, E.; “ At the Tryst ” ee 202 
Outdoor Autumn Photography (art.) . 301 
Outdoor Figure Photography ; by J. Peat 
КПСС” 328 
(Sec also " Figure Studies in the 
Open Air.) 
Oval Masks, Making (H.M.) ............ 512 
Oxford. Camera Club (A.S) ............ 642 
Ozobrome (E. I.) ассан инану 559 
Ozobrome Query, An (C) ............... 465 
Ozobrome, Some Points on; by А.Н 
Ше МА. Чита ные n Ya 230 
P 
“Pageant, Тіс”; by Harold and 
Philip Crawford (illus.) ............... 401 
Painter, Fhe Unreliable (T.W.) ......... 499 
Paper:— ; 
" Don Drill ©“ Вготопа (Ilford, 
Lid., ) erossosesasocovesoporsesoorecesesseseo 179 
Famme, aA CNN 251 
" Slogas ” Bones OTE) к О 393 
© Ака Же. ЖОЕЛ 111 
5 XFtocolor-? (15 Nu) ace ына 324 
Paramidophenol (1.К.) ..................... 595 
Park, Bertram :— 
* Boys Bathing ” (illus.) ............... 63 
Herbert Grimwood as the Wasir 
Mansur in ° Kismet’ " (illus.) ...... 357 
“ Miss Adehne Bourne as 
Salome??? (lus) | «ceo nnn 387 
“The Tudor Dress” (illus.) ......... 435 
Parnham, J. B.; “The Maiden 
NOVAS Os.) аны ыды тан 2 


Parr, A. M.; How to Utilise Our Back 
Numbers (art.) 
Parrish, Misses W. and G.; 
linis: (HS een 
Passe- -Partout Mounting ; by Frederick 
A. Gardiner (art.) 
б ВЕБ Blossom "; by М. 
ШЕЛ 
Pecsi, Joseph; * Portrait of 
Гаррет ° (illus.) 
" Peggy 7; by D. Roberts (illus.) 
“ Peonies ’ '5 by Otto Ehrhardt (illus.) 
Perfect Developer, The (T.W.) 
Permanence of Photographic 
The (art.) 
Permits to Photograph (T.W.) 
Perscheid, Nicola; ° Portrait of C. Р. 
Goerz, Esq.“ (illus.) .................. 
Petty, Thomas; “Тһе Boy " (illus.) ... 
Philanthropic Photography; bv Janet 
Allan (art.) 
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PHOTOGRAPHERS JI HAVE MEt:— 


XXXVI.—J. B. B. Wellngton ...... 
XXNVIDL.MEncursionists ............. 


XXXVIII.—Charles Job, F.R.P.5. 
Photographic : — 
Business and Studio (LI. R.) 
Circles (А.5.) 
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Convention of the United. Kingdom | 


(T.W.) S3, (A.P.C.) 


100, 
(T.W.) 
Industry in Kingsway, A New Centre 
of (art.) 
Resort, A, Containing no Scenery ; 
by Ward Muir (art.) 
Survey and Record of Surrey (А.5.) 
Photographs for Reproduction (I.R.) ... 
Photo-Micrographic Society, The (C.) 


52> 
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Photomicrography, Ulumination and 
Other Problems in (lec.) ............ 
Photomicrography, Simple (II. M.) 
Picnic Party, Photographing the 
(NN. By) niara ИВИ НӨ 
Pictorial Photography, Evolution in 
(егу), quud T 
Pictorial Photography, The Real Basis 
OL MATEY: ГОК КЕК ОООО 
Picture Postcards for Profit (art.) 278, 
(С.) 
Picture that Pleases, The (T.W.) ..... 
Pictures that are Idols (T.W) . ....... 
Pidgeon, | Fredk.; “Ап English 
Maid, (Шив) ТКТ 
` Pieternella “V; by Pery С. R. 
Wright (Шах) нн 
“Pillars of St. Martin's, The 7; фу 
А. H. Blake, M.A. (illus.) ......... 
Pinhole Photography (art.) 157, ISD, 


Pitt, Miss Frances; The Portraiture of 
Animals (rto) ТЕТИГИ 
e“ Pixies Daughter, the 7; by Miss 
Kate Smith (illus.) ..................... 


Plate : — 


"Empire ". Special Portrait (Leto 
Photo Materials Co.) (T. WW.) ...... 
Hford Panchromatic (Hford, Lulo.. 
`Богар © and * Chromo lso- 
rapid © (Chas. Zimmermann) ...... 
Paget Panchromaue (Paget Prive 
Plite CON, BASRA SR канын 


(Leto Photo Materials Co.) 
Apparatus, — lauity 


"phoenix" 
Plate-Changing 
(I. R.) 
Plates, Formula for Bathing (1... 
Plates, Mysterious Markings on (N.B.) 
PlateeWashing, Primitive (lec. ) (1.W.) 
Platinotype, Enlarging on (LR) 
Plymouth Photographic Society (А.Х) 
Poisoning from Photographic Chemi- 
ee The Treatment of; by Paul 
L. Anderson (ат) ..................... 
Poisonous Chemicals (I. R.) 
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635 
376 


117 


IO 
" Policeman, The"; by Harold A 
Crawford (Шиз.) ..................s0... 
“ Pomegranates "; by Mrs. Minna 
Keene (11ш5.) ......................... 
Ponting, Clarence; ‘The Love 
Рише (Шие. ЖЕКТЕ 
р.О.Р.:— 
Black Tones with (1. К.) ............... 
Combined Toning and Fixing Bath 
for; by F. С. Lambert, М.А. 
(rG) ec 
In Theory and Practice; bv T. 
Thorne Baker, F.C.S., F.R P.S. 
[STE ТЛ ТОЛЫ 158, 182, 
Printing in АТЫМ. ВО ыы зак 
Prints and Postcards, Tinting (N.B.) 


Prints, Reducing Over-printed (N.B.) 

Toning (I.R.) 
Porterfield, W. H.:— 

“ The Gorge, Niagara "' (illus.) 

“ After the Sail" (illus.) 
Portfolios for Multiple Mounts (H.M.) 


“.ө...в%4..ш.... 


* Portrait’; by Miss Grete Back 
FS M 
“ Portrait ^; by. Pime Macdonald 
(ПШ)? дос туйы once uestes ame 
“ Portrait, А 7; by Miss May Barker 
ІНІСІ ЖЕТЕК uir ts 
“ Portrait of a Lawn Tennis Player 7; 
by Dr. E. G. Boon (illus.) ......... 
“ Portrait of a Little Boy `; by Miss 
Winifred H. Prout (illus.) ......... 
“ Portrait of a Young Girl 7; by Dr. 
E. G. Boon llus.) .................. 
“ Portrait of C. P. Goerz, Esq." ; by 
Nicola Perscheid (illus.) ............ 
“ Portrait of David Popper"; by 
Joseph Pecsi (illus.) .................. 
“ Portrait of Emil Sauer”; Бу Hugo 
Erfurth llus.) РРР ЕТИ 
* Portrait of My Cousin ”; by Harold 
Cuzneaux (Б ESS SG 


Portraiture : — 
Expression. and Character іп (art.) 
Faults in (E.R.) 
Of Animals, The; by Miss Frances 
Pitt (art.) 
Unawares (T. W- ы қақы 
With Magnesium — Ribbon; 
- Douglas Holmes (art.) 
(See also “ Flashlight.) 
Portraits, Dark Faces in (1.К.) 
Portsmouth Camera Club (A.S.) 
Pose Culture (T.W.) 
Positive or Negative at Will, A (T.W.) 
Postal Salon (В.) 
Postcard Printing 
masking (H.M.) 
Preservative for Paste (I. R.) 
Press Man’s Experiences in Tripoh, A 
(art.) 
Press Photography (Е. К.) 
Press, Photography for the (I.R.)...... 
Preston Scientific Society (A.S.) 362, 
(A.S.) 
Primitive Man, The Tracks of (ес.) 
(T.W.) 
Prints, Finishing (I.R.) 
Print-trimming Hint, А (N.B.) 
Prout, Miss Winifred H.; °“ Portrait 
of a Little Boy ” (illus.) 
Pvro Developer, Preservatives for (art.) 
Pyro Formule, Two Good (N.B.) 
Pyro-ammonia or Pyro-soda (I.R.) ... 
Pvro-Soda, Factor for (I.R.) 
Pyro-Stained Fingers, To Clean (N.B.) 
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** Quai Vert, Bruges ”; by W. Howard 
Coley (illus.) 
Quarter-plate, In Praise of (T.W.) ... 
“Quay, Тһе”; by E. T. Holding, 
F.R.P.S. (illus.) 
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INDEX. 


" Quest, Тһе”; by Harold Cazneaux 
ІПІПСЕ ЕТЕМ Т Та 
“Quiet Corner, А”; by Wilfred 
Harrison (illus.) ........................ 
R 
Raemaekers, Jos.; ‘‘ Near Garderen, 
Holland ” (illus.) ................. 
" Railway Station, The "; by Harold 
A. Crawford (illus.) .................. 
" Rayon de Soleil"; by Guido Rey 
(Ий) “груди дж дары дыбы а Pens 
Rea, C. Е.; “ Swaling ” (illus.) ......... 


.еввег4...шшовеавееееесвевееоеоеоетееве» 


“ Reaping’; by E. Glanville (illus.) 


Reaping and Harvest Studies ; by Miss 
Ек. Je Erskme arts)? ынаны 
“ Reception. c Hall, new Kodak 
Buikling? (ilus.) ..................... 
Record and Survey Work .................. 
Red and Black Tones, A Paper that 
will give Rich (№.В.) ............... 
Red Hair, Rendering of (1.К.) ......... 
Redevelopment (1.К.) ..................... 
Reducer Stain: ҮК) soos 
Reducing after Hardening (I.R.) ...... 
Reduction by Ammonium Persulphate 
А ЕТУ ОНЕРО ТТ 
Reeve, Ewart R.; “Тһе Treasure of 
the Lace Basket ” (illus.) ............ 
Reflections. (N.N.B.) ........................ 
“ Reflections ”; by E. Musmann illus.) 
Reflections from Fog (T.W.) ............ 
Reflector for Indoor Photographv, A 
Cheap Поте-тай4е (H.M.) ......... 
Reflex, Inverting the (T.W.) ............ 
^ Refreshing Moments " ; by J. B. В. 
Wellington (illus.) ..................... 
Repeating Back, A Substitute for a 
(Н.М.) 
Reproducing a Negative (N.N.B.) ...... 
Residues, Value of (I.R.) ............... 
Retouching Films (I.R.) .................. 
Retouching Note, А (H.M.) ............ 
“Return of the Flock, The"; bv 
Charles Job, F.R.P.S. (illus.) ...... 
REVIEWS OF BOOKS: 
“ Adventures of Jack Rabbit, The ” 
“ АП About Patents " (B.) ............ 
" British Journal Almanac "| ......... 
“ Deutscher Photographen Kalen- 
ШЕР, RES A ES 
* Flashlight Photography ° ............ 
" Handbook of Colour Photography, 
5 Hazells: Annual лышынын» 
“ Improvement of Defective Nega- 
üres ІЛЕС молда анасы 
* Life of the Common Gull, The ` 
(B.) 
“Marvels of Fish Life as Revealed 
by the Camera " а-а... 
“ Orthochromatic Filters ? ............ 


“ Our Insect Friends and Foes” ... 
* Photograms of the Year (T.W.) 
“ Photographic Scraps ” (B.) 
“ Photography for Bird-Lovers "^. ... 
* Photo-Miniature ". (B.) 169, (B.) 

241, (B.) 
* Romance of the Seasons, The " ... 


Scottish Federation * Blue Book " 

(T.W.) 
* Tales of the Untamed ” ............ 
* What Will the Weather Ве?” (B.) 
“When We are Rich" ............... 


* Wild Animals and the Camera ” ... 
" Wild Flowers as They Grow” .. 


REVIEWS OF APPARATUS, ETC.:— 


Album for Coronation Photographs, 
An (Butcher and Sons) 


Фееевеззгеегезг 


РАСЕ 


Reviews of Apparatus, etc. (continued): 


Arc Lamps for Enlarging (Waltham 


Mfg. Co.) (B.) 


Cameras : — 


эвгеегеезееееевееееегеееее 


C.D.V. Tenax (Goerz) ............... 
“ Dandycam ” (W. Butcher and 
SONS) o "черные ына ыра dees 
e Manufec " Tenax (Goerz) ..... ... 
“ Minex ? Model C (Adams) 
Christmas Mounts .................. 208, 
Christmas Postcards (B.) 465, (B.) 
513 
Dark-room Clock, “ Primus " 
(Butchery бы асары атада 
Developer, “ Gaslight ” (Johnson) ... 
* Devules ” (Oppenheimer) ............ 
Dry-mounting Press, Primus " 
(Butcher) арена н абаны 
Enlarger, “ Artist’? (Thornton- 
Ты Сат ЕТЕК Eee buie eei 
Enlarger, “ Special Ruby ” (Thorn- 
ton-Pickard) assess. Yara he dE 


Enlarging Lantern (1. Taylor and 
Co.) 


Finder, Level and Telemeter, Im- 
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proved (Watson)  ..................... 
Glass Measures, Unbreakable (Grif- 
AES) О шшшде ЕК ТЫЙЫБ КЫСУ ЛЫК ГУЗ 
Lamp, * Radio ” Incandescent 
Alcohol (Brinkman)  .................. 
Lantern-Slide Binding Clamp 
“ Primus ? (Butcher) ................ 
Lantern Slide Novelties (Butcher) ... 
Lens, Ross Ilomocentric, in an 


Extra-rapid Form (Ross, Ltd.) ... 
J.eto Exposure Indicator (Leto Photo 
Materials Co.) 
Mounts (Bartons) (B.) 
Paper:— 
“Cream Drill " Bromona (Ilford, 
Ltd.) 
“ Slogas ” (Illingworth) 
“ Takins " (Н. Levy) 
“ Utocolor ” (T.W.) 
Photo-Tints (Lockyer) 
Plate: — 
* Empire " Special Portrait (Leto 
Photo Materials Co.) (T.W.) ... 
Ilford Panchromatic (Ilford, Ltd.) 
“© [sorapid" and ‘ Chromo Iso- 
rapid ” (Chas. Zimmermann) ... 
Paget Panchromatic (Paget Prize 
Plate Co.) 
* Phoenix " (Leto Photo Materials 
Co.) 
Primus " Cinematograph and Lan- 
tern Pocket Book (Butcher) 
“ Substralene ? (Vanguard Mfg. Co.) 
Watkins’ Exposure Meter, Additions 
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to (Watkins Meter Co.) ............... 
Wellcome Exposure Record and 
ЕЛЕУ” баласыны eh a 
Kev, Guido :— 
“ Legon de Musique ” (illus.) ......... 
“ Rayon de Soleil? (illus.) ............ 
“ Accord ? (Шшз.) л... 
“ The Rose " (illus.) ................... 
‘Rhinoceros, Тһе”; by Pierre 
Dubrewl (llus.) 0а 
Richards, |. Cruwvs; ‘ Reading " 
fuir Maps ын ы Шы 
Rising Front on the Hand Camera, 
Fhe (art) зшен ииине рое 
Riverside Landscapes, Some (N.N.B.) 
Roberts, D.; “ Peggy ” (Illus.) ......... 
Rodinal : — 
And Quinol, Formula for (I.R.) ...... 
Tank Development with; by Alfred 
Watkins, F.R.P.S. (art.) ............ 
Use of Very Dilute, The (C.) ......... 


Rodley Photographic Society (A.S.) ... 


РАСЕ 


513 
632 
145 
135 
167 
592 
535 
441 
337 
167 
233 
393 
393 
456 


INDEX. 11 
PAGE PAGE РАСЕ 
Romance of the Peerage, А; by Objects, The Photography of Groups Stops, Markings on (1.К.) ............... 123 
C. Н. L. Emanuel (art.) ............ 39 ot LMI абы ылы ааа ыс recess 16 Stops, Size of (І.Б.)........................ 539 
Rose, 5. W.; Enlarging Portraits by Опра (TOW РЕТТЕ ТЕ 276 “Street in Sunlight"; by Dr. E. С. 
Direct Copying (art.) ................. 60s Plates, The Economy of Using Boon: Hus) SESS E 412 
'" Rose, Тһе”; by Guido Rey (illus.) 522 (НУМ) бен uU eer wed Rai Beda Devon 12a Stripping Film from Glass (I.R.) ...... 395 
Rothenstein Tonic, The After-taste of Societies and the Club Journal; by Stroll with My Camera, A; by Ward 
the; by F. C. Tilney: (ато) ......... 335 Lo Белет (arb) ui desse sii ыны: 535 MAU (fU: анды РУР РОР 261 
Rotherham P.S. (A.9.) .... ons 642 Smith, Miss Kate; “Тһе Pixies’ Studio, The Fitting of the (lec.) (T.W.) 627 
Royal Photographic Socety : — Daughter” (llüs.) анн 486 Studio Workers, For (T.W.) ............ 500 
Fellowship: (BA) iiie retenta 17 "Snow and Sunshine ^; by Е. Morales “Study of an Italian Girl”; by Miss 
Lectures (T.W.) 3, (T. W.) 371, 430, ТІЗЕ Acs РУОТТИИНСАР КИ 629 May Barker (illus.) ................... 260 
476, 505, 525, (T. W.) 548, (A. P.C.) Snow Landscapes; by Will A. Cadby Subjects, The Hunt for (T.W.) ...... 323 
96, 608, (T.W.) 627 (ARE. c eese ЛИК ee ИЕК 587  "Substralene " (Vanguard Mfg. Co.) ... 537 
Medal for Stereoscopic Slides (B.) ... 145 Snow Scenes in Summer Without Suiting the Paper to the Negative 
Medals а (В.) 169, (А.Р.С.) 172 Faking; by J. M. C. Grove (art.) 118 (N.N.B.) 517, (C.) 561 
Meetings (DB) sese 250 “Snowball, А”; bv F. J. Mortimer, Sulphide Toning; by Frederick A. 
Presidential Address ..................... 404 PRP Se (illus ыры heen cides 569 Gardiner атырма ыз а ШУ: 530 
"Solitude"; by J. M. Sellors (illus.) ... 8: Sulphide Toning (I.R.) ................... 363 
“Sonny ^; by Sigvart Werner (illus.) ... 106 Sulphide Toning Bath, A New (N.B.) 320 
S South Essex Camera Club (А.5.) 338, Sulphite, Faulty (Т.М) .................. 176 
(A.S.) 642 “Summer”; bv Elwin Neame (illus.) бо 
Sate-light Varnish for Electric Light South London Photographic Society Summer Fohage, Photographing 
Globes (N. B.) oot Ee nto ran s 377 (A.S.) 146, (B.) 241, (A.S.) 514 [NN DP ы tine ek edel а Ы 149 
Sale Photographic Society, 354, (3.5.) 642 South Suburban Photographic Society “Summer Landscape, A"; bv S. G 
Salis, А. de; Сау Paper for (A.S.) 42, (А.5.) 418, (A.S.) RA Kimber, F.R.P.S. (illus.) ............ 129 
Enlarging (атай cases 327 (A.S.) 538 “Summer Sunshine"; by Frank W. i 
“Salon,” Meaning of the Word (T.W.) 251 Southampton Camera Club (A.S.) 18, Gardner (illus.) ........................ 26 
“Sands, The”; by Leonard Мізоппе (А.5.) 42, (А.5.) 194, (А.5.) 44 "Summer Time”; by Fred Whitaker 
PUTEM ecc 25 Southend Photographic Society (A.S.) MUUS. N чылгы шы ОИК tad ds 178 
Sarkies, М. C.; Camera Work іп 42, (A.S.) 538 “Summer Time in Town"; by J. M. 
India: (afi ]- acess ЕЕ 506  Southwart, John <A.; “Memories” Sellors: СОЕ аа носа QI 
Saunders, J. Herbert; “Is It Deep?” (ШИ A m 648 “Summer's Evening, А”; by Dr. Ber- 
ПОТИ Tm 141. “5реей”; bv Thomas Carlvle (illus.) 355 tram Stone (illus.) ..................... I4 
Scarborough Photographic Society “Speeding the Bride "; bv Dr. E. С. “Summit, The"; by W. C. S. Fer- 
(A.S.) 400, (А.5.) 642 Boon. Als. CSC 69 misson (11045) an OSSD 139 
Schleicher, Bernard; “Noah’s Ark" Speeding Up (T.W.) лл... 347 Sunderland Camera Club (A.S.) 466, 
UNUS) emp 133 Spen Valley Camera Club (A.S.) ...... 418 (A.S.) 535 
Schon, Basil; On Being Businesslike “Spirit of Summer, The”; by Henry “Sunny Drawing-room, A”; by C 
Lati) sian panes warden ы а Аы АРЫ ара 639 Warner (illus.) а... 226 Borup (illus.) .................... MO 166 
*School, The"; bv Albert Haynes “Splash of Sunlight, A"; by R. M. “Sunshine”; by G. H. Kirton (illus.) 24 
(ПИ ЖЕКЕ eu deatur curavi aa utut Ds 310 Cocks IUS.) онен E bn 334 Supplementary Lenses (I.R.) ............ 315 
School, The Camera at; by J. H. Sports Photography (I.R.) ............... 491 Supplementary Lenses, Cheap (C.) ... r21 
Crabtree, Е.К.Р.5. (art.) ............ 311. *potting Medium for Glossy Prints “Sussex Lane, A—Autumn”; bv 
Science, The Neglect of (T.W.) ...... 499 pi Wc 171 Charles Job, F.R.P.S. (illus.) ...... 533 
Scottish Photographic Federation 41, Би ОП. Fabric: {LRF ызды 123 Sutcliffe. Frank M.; On Chins (art.) 239 
(A.S.) 314, (А.5.) 442, (В.) 513, боб Staining with Pyro-soda (I.R.) ......... 443 Swadlincote Photographic Society 
Scottish Pictorial Circle (B.) 441, Stains on Postcards (I.R.) ............... 315 (ХЕЗ, SO рын наза СИ 
(T.W.) 452 Stalybridge Photographic Society Swali (TOW a): мый ыы 227 
Scrap-book, A Photographic; bv Е. (A.S.) 314, (A.S.) 418, (А.5.) 442 “Swaling”; bv C. F. Rea (illus.) ...... 225 
Cliypole (arts) зз 256 Stand Camera as a Hand Camera, Swing of the Pendulum, The (T.W.) 547 
Sea, Photography at (H.M.) 216, Using а (N.N.B.) ..................... 317 Switzerland, Winter Photography in; 
(N.N.B.) 269 Stand Development for Lantern Slides ; bv Н. R. Hannay tart.) ............ 607 
Search for Beauty, The (lec.) (T.W.) ... 209 bv H. Bernard Ward, M.Sc. (art.) 434 (See also “ Toboggan and Camera.) 
Seashore Snapshotting (art.) ............ 53 Stand or Tank Development, 373, Symbolism in Photographie Art (C.) ... 241 
Self-portraiture, А Device for (II. M.) 240 I.R.) 419 
Self-toning Paper, Multi-coloured Stencils, Photographic ; by П. Powell 
Prints. onm (art) масасы ts: 205 Higgins О ЕТУ Ir c Cn 588 T 
Sellors, J. M.:— Stenning, J. 5.; “Тһе Crowd to See Table Photography, by Dav and bv 
“Solitude ” (illus.) п... 81 the Fleet ^ (llus) деін 71 Night; by Reginald A. R. Bennett, 
“Summer Time in Town" (illus.) ... 91 Stereoscopic : — M CECI 575 
2. 27. КЛ 92 ee ^ Eusko 45-05 505 Tank Development (I.R.) ............... 363 
AU appled * (ilus.) ............... 104 Photographs, . ew Method о Scu: ; S di a 
“The Abbey Towers “llus. ) ......... 630 Deine with; bv L. Tennant- S A RE D s an DU seer 
E А CK CAPAS YT, ай m . 2 ank Development with Rodinal; by 
Sentinel, The “Ош Vive?’”; by Woods Urt.) oe aaa as 351 Alfred Watkins. F_.R.P.S і 
W. H. Edgar (illus.) ............... 568 Pictures, Life-size; bv M. Hitchcock DEN S БЕДЕ е 
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THE MAIDEN VOYAGE Bv J. B. PARNHAM 
Awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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Tofics of the Week and Editorial Com- 


ment - - - №. 3 
Exposure Table for July - - Р. 4 
Colour Screens for Landscapes and Por- 

trailure - - - - p 5 
Some Ancient Chinese Art, by Fred H. 

Evans - - 


- - - - p. 
London, Historical and Pictorial, by 
Antony Guest - - - - 57 
Holland for the Picture Maker - ). 8 
Notes for Picture Makers (2) - Ж. 0 
Workers we тау Hear About: (34) P. F 


Storrs (with Portrait) - - . JO 
Photography of Animals at Play (Illus.), 

by К. L Manners - - - $.13 
With а Camera in Exeter (Шіме.) p.15 
Гле Handy Man - - - - 2.10 


Since the publication of our previous note on the 
autumn exhibition of the London Salon of Photography 
the entry forms have been 
issued, and the following par- 
ticulars should be observed by 
all intending exhibitors. The 
exhibition will be held at the Galleries of the Royal 
Society of Painters in Water-Colours, 5a, Pall Mall 
East, London, S.W., from September 9 to October 21. 
The receiving day for British work is September 1, and 
Messrs. Bradley and Co., 81, Charlotte Street, Fitzroy 
Square, London, W., are acting as receiving agents. 
Pictures from the colonies and abroad, which need not 
be framed, should arrive not later than August 21, 
addressed to the Hon. Secretary, London Salon of 
Photography, 5a, Pall Mall East, London. Pictures 
should be accompanied by properly filled-in entry forms, 
which are obtainable from the hon. secretary, Mr. 
Robert M. Cocks, at the Gallery. A small supply of 
entry forms has also been sent us by the hon. secretary, 
and we shall be pleased to forward one to any reader on 
receipt of stamp for postage. 

o e & 


M. Demachy's belated paper, read at a meeting of the 
Royal Photographic Society specially called for the pur- 
pose, was in the main a re-exposition 

M. DEMACHY ОМ of his oil-transfer process, which he 
OIL TRANSFER. has described with even more fulness 

in recent articles in this journal. He 

insisted that the new process was only the logical out- 
come of the oil process proper, examples of which he 
showed on the same walls last year,.but its difficulty 
arose from the extraordinary number of factors upon 
which a successful transfer picture depended. These 
were, first, the nature of the negative; secondly, the 
degree of exposure of the double transfer print; thirdlv, 
the manner of inking the print; fourthlv, the nature of 
the transfer paper; fifthly, its degree of moisture (the 
optimum of which was exceedingly difficult to deter- 
mine); and, sixthly, the degree of applied pressure. But 
is it photography? M. Demachy admitted that the 
pigment on his transfers had been fixed on the paper by 
pressure and not by light. Nevertheless, it was the 
direct action of the light which gave the original relief, 
and he denied that the passing of a photograph from 
one support to another was sufficient to rob it of its 
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>) QEDITORIAL COMMENT 


name. The process would undoubtedly shock those 
amateurs who disfigured their negatives with paint, 
methylated spirit, pumice stone, and the penknife, but 
he found comfort in the fact that all new processes were 
anti-photographic until a newer one came in, and this 
was, indeed, our old friend collotype—slightly modified, 
indeed, but still collotype. 
e е ве 


М. Demachy having thus anticipated criticism, it fol- 
lowed that criticism there must be, and the discussion 
was remarkable for an uncompromis- 
ing onslaught upon the House Exhibi- 
tion, delivered by a Mr. Lumb. This 
gentleman, while disclaiming апу 
brief for straight photography, criticised the prints on 
the ground that they lacked the qualities of truthfulness 
of tone, fineness of texture, subtlety of gradation, and 
fidelity to the subject represented. His impression of 
some of the pictures was that the deep shadows were 
put on with a brush, and the high lights brought out 
with emery paper. With regard to the portraits, he 
dared say that as dilettante studies in the feminine 
gender, with millinery and without, the prints might 
have a limited vogue, but there was a certain amount of 
catchy impressionism about them, and an absence of 
face detail, which veiled whatever winsomeness the 
sitters might have possessed. But there was something 
piquant in the speaker’s invocation of the shade of 
Horsley Hinton as one who would never permit himself 
to be unorthodox in his results, however unorthodox he 
might have been in his means. As one who subse- 
quently took part in the discussion pointed out, Hinton 
himself was severely criticised as а betrayer of the 
photographic spirit. 


THE CRITICS 
ONCE MORE. 
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Our readers will probably remember an article appear- 
ing in THE A. Р. ахо P. N. recently suggesting the 
possibility of a photographic exhibition in 


A NOVEL which the names of the exhibitors were 
EXHIBITION. not to be published until the close of the 
show, thus obviating any possibility of 
favouritism, which is so frequently being levelled at 


selecting committees when the names of exhibitors 
appear on the pictures. The idea was sufficiently good 
that the organisers of the Sports Exhibition of Sporting 
Goods, Games and Pastimes, which will be held at 


e 
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Olympia from August 25 to September 2, have adopted 
it in a photographic section which they have included in 
the exhibition. Prizes to the value of £25 are being 
offered for the best pictures sent in, and the authors' 
names will not be disclosed to the judges until the 
awards have been made. This photographic section is 
therefore likely to prove not the least interesting part 
of what will undoubtedly be a fine exhibition, with an 
appeal to all lovers of sports, games, and hobbies. 
There will be no entry fees, and application for entry 
forms should be made to the Secretary, Sports and 
Games Exhibition, 36 and 38, Southampton Street, 
Strand. $ ® е 


Those of our readers who are workers in the popular 
ozobrome and bromoil processes will be interested to 
learn that the well-known firm of 
Illingworth and Co., Ltd., of 
Willesden Junction, have ac- 
quired the sole rights of sale of 
all the ozobrome products previously made and sold by 
Ozobrome, Ltd., and are now manufacturing ozobrome 
pigment plasters and ozobrome transfer papers. In 
addition, specially prepared bromide papers, suitable for 
both processes, are being put upon the market by this 
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delicate semi-matt surface, and is specially coated for 
the production of good bromoil prints with the least 
amount of trouble. The ozobrome bromide paper is a 
stout paper with a smooth surface, which will stand the 
necessary wear and tear of the process. Those inte- 
rested in both these processes should apply to the firm for 
further particulars. 
еее 

The Year-book of the Scottish Photographic Federa- 
tion—‘‘ The Blue-Book ’’—for 1911, has just been pub- 
lished, and is in the hands of the 
associates. An inspection of it 
reveals here and there the careful 
revisal it has undergone. The 
gazetteer section has been enlarged and brought up to 
date, and forms a unique and invaluable feature. The 
value placed on this book is proved by the fact that it is 
a rare occurrence to find an associate without a copy of 
it; it is always carried as a means of reference. We 
admire the sound judgment displayed in omitting from 
it the Federation's list of lecturers, etc. (that is issued as 
a separate publication); this shows that the council have 
fully realised that everything possible should be done to 
make the book vest-pocket size, while at the same time 


THE BLUE-BOOK 
OF SCOTLAND. 


firm. Тһе bromoil bromide paper is a thick paper with it contains everything of value to the associate. 
—  — — eoi ۴ 
| “THE A. P. AND P. N.” EXPOSURE TABLE FOR JULY. 


EVERY MONTH a brief exposure table is given here for the assistance of our readers in their practical work. A glance at the current 
approximate exposures as here given will serve as а reliable guide for most purposes. The subjects will be varied to suit the time of year. The 
following exposures will serve as a working guide for any fine day during the month, between the hours of 10 in the morning and 2 in the 
afternoon, with the sun shining, but not necessarily on the subject. Stop used, F/8. The exposure should be doubled if the sun is obscured 
or if stop F/I is used, For F/16 give four times the exposure. For F/5°6 give half. From 8 to 10 a.m. or from 2to 4 p.m., double these 
exposures. From 6 to 8 a.m. or 4 to 6 p.m., treble them. From 5 to 6 a.m. ot 6to 8 p.m. about four times these exposures will be required. 


SUBJECT. Ordinary Plate. 


Open seascapes and cloud studies... ... ... | 1/40 
Open landscapes with no very heavy 
shadows in foreground. Shipping studies 
or seascapes with rocks, beach scenes 
Ordinary landscapes with not too much 
foliage, open river scenery, figure studies 
in the open, light buildings, wet street 
SCENES, ӨС. 20-5 052-422 джей Жаз. жө 
Landscapes in fog or mist, or with strong 
foreground. Well-lighted street scenes ... 
Buildings or trees occupying greater portion 
of picture. River scenes with heavy foliage 
Portraits or groups taken out of doors, not 
too much shut in by buildings... ... ... 
Portraits in well-lighted room, light sur- 
roundings, big window, and white reflector 


1/25 


1/18 
1/10 
1/8 


Medium Plate. Rapid Plate. lis вари 
1/60 sec. | 1/120 sec. | 1/160 sec. | 1/200 seo. 
1/40 1/100 ,, 1/125 ,, 
1/80 1/70 1/90 ,, 
1/15 1/40 1/50 , 
1/12 1/80 1/40 , 
1/3 1/8 1/10 ,, 
3/4 1/2 3 


As a further guide we append a list of some of the best known makes of plates and films on the market. They have been divided into groups which 


approximately indicate the speeds referred to above. 


The speeds of other pilates on the market will be given on application. 


Ultra Rapid Plates. WARWICK, Ware. Marion, Instantaneous. Сим, Isochromatic. CRISTOID, Film. 

Barnet, Red Seal. WELLINGTON, 'Xtra Speedy. ” Iso. » Medium. ILFORD, Chromatic. 
' Super-Speed T Press. Mawson, Felixi. ILFORD, Versatile Rapid. » press. 
Capérr, Royal Standard WRATTEN,Speed, Verichrome » . Ortho В. » Ў tho. Manion, Portrait. 
' S УЗ Ex. Rapid and Panchromatic. Раокт,ХХХХХ. . IMPERIAL, Orthochrome S.R. а 
С» Ib SION P ' Speci Special Rapid, 5 vereign. PacET, XXX. 

Rapid. ' pecial RAJAR, Special Rapid „ .F. WELLINGTON, Landscape 
E р! Aw, Special Ultra Ra pid Extra Rapid Plates. Vip&x, Special Rapid. | Когак, N.C. Film. ` 
E wARDS еа . Barner, Extra Rapid. WARWICK, Special Rapid i Premo Film Pack. 

GEM Я , 2. WELLIAGTON, Anti-screen, Iso- Корош, Piste A, B, and C Ordinary Plates. 
, Salon. | у. UMIERE о, ) 
MIC ж Сана, Кері Брана | waarman, Drop Shutter and | му йа | Aara, Iolar, 
LFORD, Versatile, Most Rapid Royal Standard Allochrome and Pinachrome Mawson, Electric. CR Ordi 
" е pue " Oro Bathed. PaGET, Ortho. Special Rapid. "oso Od: 
IMPERIAL, Flashlight. CRITERION, Extra Каріі. = серію Plates. wan M е Epwarps Medium 
м Orthochrome 5.5. Iso. Extra Карі BARNET, Film. WARWICK, Instantaneous ILFORD, Ordinary. 


LUMIERE, Sigma. 


EASTMAN, Extra Rapid. 
rth 


Cavett, Royal Standard Rapid 


Violet Label. o» o. 4 Professional. 
MARION, Supreme. Epwarops, Snapshot Iso. Creron, Roll Film. 

" К Сем, Meteor. : " Flat Film. 
Mawson, Celeritas. Ш.ғоко, Rapid Chromatic. Eastman, Rapid. 

“ Gladiator. » Special Rapid. EDWARDS, Auto-screen Inst. Iso. 
PacET, Swift and Ex. Special. IMPERIAL, Special Rapid. 2 Matte-Ground. 


Rajar, Ultra Rapid. 


Lumiere, Blue Label. 


Ехѕсм, Film. 


4 


WELLINGTON, Films. 
Wratten, Pinacyanol Bathed. 
Medium Piates 

AGFA, Chromo. 
i romo-Isolar. 
BARNET, Medium. 
9 Medium Ortho 


IMPERIAL, Ordi 
LuMiERE, Yellow 
Marion, Ordinary. 
MAWSON, Castle. 
Packt, Хх. 

AJAR, i А 
WARWICK, Ordinary. 
Wratten, Instantaneous. 
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COLOUR SCREENS FOR LANDSCAPES AND PORTRAITURE. 


HOW TO PREPARE AND CEMENT THEM. 


N summer one often realises the need of a yellow 
screen or light filter, as sky, foliage, dress, and 
complexion are ordinarily factors in out-of-door 
pictorial photographic composition, and dis- 

appointment frequently follows unless the relative visual 
values are approximately rendered. 

Even in portraiture, whether deliberate or when a 
figure is an incident in the composition, a yellow screen 
is highly desirable, as the screen prevents the appear- 
ance of irregular dark blotches or spots, which so often 
disfigure the portrait. Тһе inexperienced worker not 
infrequently attributes these to defects in the sensitive 
coating, but they actually arise from a photographic 
exaggeration of scarcely visible yellowish discoloura- 
tions of the skin. The yellow screen eliminates such 
photographic exaggeration. 

It is easy to prepare suitably coloured gelatine films, 
and to cement them between flat glasses for protec- 
tion, and to realise optical flatness, but often the worker 
will find it convenient to purchase the accurately 
adjusted coloured gelatine films that are now obtain- 
able at almost nominal cost. These can be cemented 
or mounted betwden glass plates, so as to exactly suit 
the worker's own apparatus and purposes. 


The Preparation of a Yellow Gelatine Screen. 

A piece of '' patent plate ’’ glass (see note below on 
selection) should be carefully cleaned with the old wet 
plate detergent: Alcohol 1 oz.. fine jeweller's rouge 60 
grains, strong ammonia 1 fluid drachm; this being 
frictioned on with a piece of soft, grit-free cloth, and 
polished off with a second cloth. A level surface on 
which to work is now arranged; for example, a slab of 
plate-glass, levelled with the assistance of three 
levelling ''jacks"" and a spirit level. А sufficiently 
level surface may with care be extemporised with three 
match stems, cut wedge shape to support the plate- 
glass in place of the jacks, while a bicycle ball may be 
used to replace the spirit level. 

The figure, which shows the mounting of a free 
gelatine film, sufficiently illustrates the levelling jacks, 
the spirit level, and level surface. 

A piece of thin card, or several sheets of paper, should 
be placed on the levelled surface, to prevent chilling of 
the gelatine being caused by the thick plate-glass. 
After slightly warming the cleaned glass, it is placed 
on the level surface, and the following solution poured 
on, allowing about 18 minims of solution to each 
square inch of glass :— 

Nelson's No. 2 gelatine .................. 
Water 


“"жевсвеееееевегоеееевеогеееееевееоееееееееФегсееее 


Soak gelatine until flaccid, heat until dissolved, then 
stir in until full incorporated, 


Tartrazine 2 gr. 


When dry, the coated glass may be used as a “‘ six- 
times ’’ screen, but unless great care is taken, the 
coated surface may be damaged in use. 

It is therefore well to cement a second glass over 
the gelatine, details of which proceeding may be 
gathered from the following instructions for cementing 
a gelatine light filter : 


Cementing a Gelatine Colour Screen. 

The first consideration in cementing a colour screen 
between glass plates is the quality of the glass, patent 
plate being sufficiently good if the more optically plain 
parts are selected by watching the reflection of an 
object which includes straight lines—a window, for 
example—and rocking the glass so as to view the 
reflection from every part of the surface, any irregularity 
of the glass being thus at once indicated by distortion 
of the lines. Also it is well to note that when the 
surfaces of the glass are parallel, the reflections from 
both sides of the glass are seen as remaining at the same 
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distance опе from the other, when the glass is shifted 
in its own plane. A slight lack of parallelism can be 
corrected by cementing the thin edge of one glass over 
the thick portion of the other when mounting the 
gelatine, but for ordinary mounting there is no need for 
the two pieces of glass to be similar in thickness. 

As purchased, the uncemented gelatine screen is 
occasionally buckled or uneven. This may be remedied 
by leaving for a few hours in a slightly damp place, 
then placing the gelatine between two pieces of dry 
blotting paper and slightly compressing the whole over- 


night in a book that has been kept in a dry place for some 
time. 
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Before cementing the gelatine, the glass plates should 
be carefully cleaned, as already directed. 

Canada balsam, the cementing material which is 
invariably used, is occasionally turbid. Such is to 
be avoided ; for cementing screens clear balsam being 
essential. The level surface is arranged as already 
described; two pieces of glazed writing paper being 
laid on the plate-glass, in order to prevent the mounted 
screen being cemented to it by the balsam which will 
flow out. 

All being in readiness, one of the pieces of patent 
plate is laid on the writing paper, scratches or slight 
defects upwards, as they are least harmful on the side 
to be coated with balsam. The balsam is now poured 
on so as to form a pool, the approximate size of which 
can be sufficiently gathered from the illustration, but if 
the glass is oblong, the pool of balsam should be 
longer than it is broad. Now take the gelatine screen 
in two pairs of tweezers, curve it in the middle, and 
press it slowly down upon the balsam, as shown in 
illustration, continuing until the gelatine rests flat on 
the glass, any air bubbles having been driven out by 
the flow of the balsam. When the gelatine lies flat and 
free from air bubbles, a second pool of balsam should 
be made on the gelatine, this pool being rather nearer 
to one edge than to the others. The second piece of 
patent plate is now laid on, the edge nearest the pool 
being contacted first, and the glass is lowered slowly 
into position, so as to sweep the air off both glass and 
gelatine in much the same manner as before. A small 
weight, say 3 or 4 ounces for a 2-inch square, is now 
placed on the cemented filter, and the whole allowed 
to remain for two or three days; although, if much 
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balsam flows, out, it is well to change the paper every 
twenty-four hours. 

After two or three days the partially dried balsam is 
removed from the surface and edges of the cemented 
filter by friction with alcohol or oil of turpentine, care 
being taken not to separate the glasses. When the 
balsam has been removed, the screen may be replaced 
on the level surface, the weight slightly increased, and 
the screen left under the increased weight for some 
weeks, thus diminishing any tendency of the glasses 
to separate later; or the screen may be bound directly 
after cleaning. Screens тау be bound in а similar 
manner to lantern slides—that is, the edges bordered 
with glued paper or tape, which should in this case be 
black, to avoid reflection of light from the binding. 

Many gelatine’ screens are prepared with fugitive 
dyes, therefore it is desirable to avoid unnecessary 
exposure to light, and, with this in view, the screen 
should be protected from light while the balsam is 
drying. 

Although the instructions given in this article are 
such as to enable the amateur to prepare and mount 
colour screens, it is not intended to suggest that screens 
made as above will be of the finest optical quality so as 
to be suitable for а long-focus or a telephoto lens. 

A yellow screen is often referred to as so many times, 
say six times. This generally means that if an ordinary 
plate is used in normal daylight, or when the sun is 
high, the increase in exposure will be six-fold, 
although, under other circumstances, the same screen 
may scarcely affect the exposure, as, for example, it 
used with an orthochromatic plate and an ordinary yas 
burner as the source of light. B. D. 
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WE photographers are apt to get 
too limited to our monochromatic 
vision, our black-and-white; and it 
is well as often as possible to study 
fine colour as a corrective 
to our one-sided hobby. A 
very excellent opportunity 
occurs just now at the 
Fine Art Society's Galleries, 
in New Bond Street, in a 
collection of ancient Chinese 
paintings on exhibition 
there for a few weeks. 
(Readers of THE A. P. AND 
P. N. will remember these 
fine galleries as the venue of 
last year's London Salon of 
Photography.) These most 
extraordinary paintings 
date from as far back 
as the Han Dynasty of 
206 B.C., and they range 
through other dynasties to that of Ch'ing, 1644, on- 
wards. Such a collection, for intrinsic as well as ex- 
trinsic value, has never been seen in England before; 
and the remarkable thing is that one does not need to 
ask for admiration of them in a relative sense merely, 
relatively, that is, to what we are accustomed to think 
of these periods as belonging to primitive art only. 


OME ANCIENT CHINESE ART. 


Special to “Тһе Amateur Photographer and Photographic News." 


By FREDERICK H. EVANS. 
محر‎ 


“Тһе amazing thing is their positive, their actual 
achievement in superb colour, pure, refined, and reticent; 
never the least shouting, or vulgarity, but a dignified 
art in the finest colour which it would be difficult to 
surpass in any later period. Up to the last half a dozen 
years or so this art was virtually unknown in Europe, 
and as these paintings are of great age, fine examples 
are correspondingly rare and all but priceless; three, 
four, and five figures apiece for Kakemono makes one's 
eyes open and one's pockets shrivel. 

The exhibitors have wisely issued an illustrated cata- 
logue at 2s., containing twenty beautiful collotypes, and 
to students of rare and fine art it should be an irresistible 
temptation. 

The subjects are of all kinds : birds, flowers, animals, 
mythology, figures, and interiors, etc.; perhaps the most 
appealing to our Western eyes are the flowers and birds; 
the draughtsmanship is so impeccable, the vision so 
accurate, the decorative sense so superbly complete. 

If my notes lead readers to visit this wonderful 
exhibition they will have an additional enjoyment in the 
exhilarating panoramic promenade of Parisian nota- 
bilities by that cruelly just caricaturist, Sem. They are 
flat, wooden figures, cut out and painted to the life; in 
the background are carriages, etc., full of actresses and 
other public characters, all radiant with the gaiety of 
““ Tout Paris." But a saddening reflection that arises 
is the extraordinary lack of physical dignity; compare 
this crowd of the élite with one of Eastern countries, 
and how small and trivial one feels us Westerns to be! 
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R. A. H. BLAKE 
M is many-sided in 


the work that 

he exhibits at the 

. Camera Club, апа 
ыш while his technique 


and sensitive percep- 
tion are sure of admira- 
tion, I would specially 
draw attention to the wedding of two leading functions of 
photography not usually found in association. In fact, 
few amateurs who seek scope for ideality in the artistic 
side interest themselves much in the practical value of 
record work, while those devoted to actual facts are 
often inclined to think they would lose something of 
bare truth if artistically presented. Some day it will be 
understood that fact is not truth—or at least not the 
whole truth. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Blake, whose devotion to London is 
both well-informed апа discriminating, presents the 
facts as they are to him, and no one can doubt that he 
enriches them thereby, and also endows them with a 
further truth; for, after all, facts only exist by virtue 
of the intelligence that conveys or appreciates them. 
Waterloo Bridge is a solid actuality, but it sometimes 
appears in an atmosphere of romance that causes us to 
forget it as a medium for catching trains; the Embank- 
ment is not always а mere highway, it has its moments 
of repose and mystery when the Sphinx beside the 
Needle seems to brood on old and new civilisations and 
the problem of the future; the building of Vauxhall 
Bridge was not only a mere jumble of scaffolding, 
barges, and clamour, for all these things would some- 
times come together in a forceful harmony, impressing 
one with the constructive genius of a great city. These 
are facts worth noting, and in recording them Mr. Blake 
has necessarily been cognisant of their poetry and pic- 
torial effect. 

The exhibition is entirely concerned with the іп- 
exhaustible theme of London, its memorials of the past, 
its modern graces and pleasures, its characteristic atmo- 
sphere, its hurly-burly and its sequestered nooks. 

The Temple fountain, with the sunlight playing on its 
opalescent spray, becomes a thing of magic beauty, and 
the fountain at the north end of the Serpentine in Ken- 
sington Gardens, with its curved steps and sculptured 
figures, is a singularly appropriate subject for decora- 
tive treatment. This is one of the beauty spots of 
London, and it has afforded quite a number of delight- 
ful prints, rendered with a characteristic regard for 
light and line, and also for the elusive effect of broken 
reflections on water, a subject very attractive to Mr. 
Blake, who has pursued it in the White City and at 
Earl's Court with much perseverance and very interest- 
ing results, and has also discovered it in ‘‘ A London 
Canal," with overhanging trees—a picturesque bit that 
many Londoners would scarcely expect to find in their 


Entrance to the Camera Club 
17, John St., Adelphi. 
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Some Notes on Mr. A. H. Blake's One-Man Show at the Camera Club. 


By ANTONY GUEST. 4 
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midst. '' The Round Pond, Kensington Gardens,” is 
a very tender work, and the little model yacht would 
be like a fairy boat if it were not for the excessive black- 
ness of the hull, a small matter, perhaps, but one that 
is worth noting as an instance of the influence of a 
wrong tone at the point of emphasis. The tone is 
wrong because a 
grey atmo- 
sphere consider- 
able distance, 
and reflected 
light from the 
water combine 
to eliminate the 
possibility of 
blackness, and it 
is too heavy for 
the sentiment. 
London has a 


colour and an 
atmosphere of 
its own, modi- 


fied, of course, 
by the seasons 
and the light, 
and much of this 
quality, on 
which a good 
deal of the senti- 
ment of our city 
depends, is con- 


veyed іп these CHAIR OF THE MASTER OF THE FISHMONGERS' 
ints COMPANY. 
р ы t From Mr. Blake's Exhibition of Photographs 
The grime of Historical London. 

» This chair is made of wood from old London 
that has accumu Bridge, and the stone seat cut out of the 
lated on the foundation stone laid by Peter of Colchester in 
stonework of 7 lasting until 1837. ы 


our churches has а certain characteristic beauty, 
which may be noted in the columns of '' St. Mary- 
le-Strand,’’ and the smoky haze often lends a softness 
and poetrv to our buildings, as exemplified in ‘‘ The Horse 
Guards." Mr. Blake has also an eye for the picturesque 
in ugliness, and this enables him to represent some 
typical and ordinarily unattractive scenes in a manner 
that endows a true record with artistic interest. Even 
road mending, with its hideous accompaniment of black 
cauldrons of tar and choking clouds of smoke, offers 
possibilities of artistic treatment. In fact, “ Road Ор” 
15 a very effective and even impressive composition, with 
its black cauldron by no means etherealised but boldly 
accentuated in all its unloveliness. 

Of course, among the antiquities of London the versa- 
tile artist finds many congenial subjects. The show 
brings us into touch with the spirit of the city the more 
closely because it is rendered with artistic perception. 
The pictures form the basis of Mr. Blake's well-known 
and popular lectures on London. 
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HOLLAND FOR THE 
PICTURE MAKER. 


Special to “Тһе A. P. and P. N." 


HE pictorial resources of Holland are 

apparently inexhaustible, and although 
innumerable photographers, both the serious 
picture-makers and the merest snapshotters, 
invade its shores every year, there appears to 
be plenty of fresh material for those who have 
eyes to see and ability to reproduce what 
they observe. 

At the present time of year no better 
Continental trip can be suggested than that 
to Holland. Travelling and living expenses 
are low, and the visit may be for a week-end 
only or profitably extend to any length of 
time. 

For those readers of THE A. P. AND P. N. 
to whom a holiday of, say, a fortnight's dura- 
tion in Holland may appeal, the following 
notes and suggested iYünerary may be of 
assistance. 

Queenborough or Harwich are the most 
suitable point of departure from England, 
boats from the former travelling to Flushing 
and from the latter to the Hook of Holland. 
In both cases the night trip is suggested, and 
it pays to travel “ saloon.” English money 
will be changed by the steward on the boat 
or Dutch money. Get Dutch guilders (twelve 
to the sovereign), worth 1s. 8d. each. Also 
tiny silver coins (dubbletjes), worth 24. (very 
useful for tips), and 25 cent. pieces, worth sd. 
Remember that a guilder must be treated like 
a florin, and not as if it were a franc or a 
shilling. 

If the trip is a short one, do not take more 
luggage than you can conveniently carry 
yourself at a pinch. One large kit bag will 
probably suffice, and with a camera and light tripod slung on 
one's back, with the necessary supply of films or plates in the 
bag, one can get about more easily and quickly. 

If making an extended tour, it is as well perhaps to make one 
place, such as Middleburg or Aiasterdam, a headquarters for 
luggage, and return to the depot at intervals. 

A day may be spent in Flushing, where the quay-sides and 
old harbour will afford plenty of interesting material. When 
leaving Flushing, take the steam tramway for Middleburg. This 
reaches the centr of Middleburg in about half an hour. Ask 
tor the Abdy Hotel, which is about three minutes’ walk from the 
tram terminus, and here, as inleed at nearly all the Dutch 
hotels, both the manager and the waiters speak English. Friday 
is market day at Middleburg. when the butter market is full of 
country-women from the neighbouring towns, and a very striking 
picture is presented. Both Middleburg and the district imme- 
diately surrounding it are full of typical '' bits." 

From Middleburg travel by steamer to Veere. This goes once 
a day in the mornings, and reaches Veere in about an hour. A 
man with a wheelbarrow always meets the boat at Veere lock. 
Give him your bag and follow him to the hotel. Both the 
Rcland Hotel or the Campveerschen Toren are cheap and com- 
fortable. Terms at either are about three guilders (55.) a day. 
Veere, with its pretty little harbour and picturesque country 
surroundings, is a real beauty spot of Holland, and one where 
a great variety of pictures can be obtained. 

From Veere a good plan is to make for Dordrecht. А boat 
leaves Veere lock every morning for Dort, and takes nearly a 
day for the trip. Food is provided on board, and the journey 
is a delightful one through the Dutch canals. Arriving at 
Dordrecht about 5.30 p.m., walk across the quay, through the 
town gate, and immediately in front is the Hotel aux Armes de 
Hollande, usually known as Pennock’s. Here again three 
guilders a day will cover board and lodging. Dordrecht, with 
its picturesque canals, affords another type of Dutch scenery, 
and from the quay-side little steamboat trips up the Rhine can 
be taken. 

On leaving Dordrecht take a steamboat to Rotterdam. This 
occupies about half an hour. Leave your bag at the Hollandsch- 
spoorweg (the principal railway station). If you arrive early, 
you will be able to spend an interesting day in Rotterdam, or, 
if it appeals, a ionger stay can be made. Otherwise, book from 
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the railway station for Amsterdam. The journey can, if neces- 
sary, be broken at The Hague, but if time is short make straight 
for Amsterdam, and from the railway station take the hotel 'bus 
to the Bible Hotel and book a room. Amsterdam will provide 
a lot of interesting work, the canals and market-places being 
particularly picturesque 

From Amsterdam make for Volendam. A small steamboat 
starts from the quay by the central station at intervals during 
the day. This takes passengers over the river to a little steam 
tram that travels through fields aad pretty little Dutch villages 
to Monnickendam and Edam From Edam another steam tram 
or a boat will convev the traveller to Volendam. At the tram 
terminus get a boy ог man to take your Ба; to Spaander’s Hotel 
(known to artists all over the world), and here at Volendam the 
photographer probably will find the culmination of his іш- 
pressions of picturesque Holland. Material enough exists in 
this village on the Zuyder Zee, in the immediate neighbour- 
hood, and at Marken to keep him going for months. If time 
is short, however, always endeavour t^ spend a week-end at 
Volendam, when the fishing fleet is in. If time permits, stay 
longer. The charm of the place increases day by day, and life 
at Spaander’s is very attractive. The itinerary given above can 


easily be accomplished in a fortnight, reserving as long a period 
as possible for Volendam. 


Facts and Formule for Practical Workers. 


EXPOSURES FOR INTERIORS. 


Tus following method of securing correct exposures for 
interior subjects was advocated some time ago by Mr. 
Walter Kilbey. Practical application of the suggestion has 
pos its utility :—Focus on the middle distance with the 

gest stop, and then with your head under a black focussing 
cloth stop down until you just begin to lose sight of the detail 
in the dark parts. At this degree of stopping down, the expo- 
sure with “ extra rapid" plates (see A. Р. Exposure Table list, 
page 6) will be from eight to nine minutes. Of course, the 
worker need not use this stop if a larger or smaller one is better, 
but the exposure must be double for every stop smaller, or 
halved for every stop larger. 


* 


REDUCING OVER-PRINTED P.O.P. PRINTS. 


put paper that has been printed too deeply can 
be placed in the bath given below, afterwards being toned 
and fixed in a combined bath :— 


Ordinary Salt. eoo ыла лары А амалы 5 drm 
Commercial hydrochloric acid ........................ 1 drm 
AValer ны темасы Manta а ГА 6 oz. 


Leave the prints in this solution for five to ten minutes, then 
rinse them thoroughly in water, and transfer them to a combined 
bath. If the prints are extremely dark, add 15 to 30 grains of 
copper sulphate to the above solution ; the more copper sulphate 
added the greater will be the amount of reduction of the prints. 


و ب 


CONVENIENT ACID HARDENING-FIXING BATH. 


Wa bromide or gaslight prints are to be toned, especi- 
ally with hypo and alum, it is very desirable to harden 
the films, as much handling is liable to cause blistering as well 
as finger marks. The following solution is an acid fixing bath 
which hardens the film simultaneously with fixing it :— 


Water EN 20 02. 
TAY PO: о ерен Ер Милый RRS 3 oz. 
Sodium bisulphite .......................................... 2} dr. 
Chrome alumi ана а Dune dude aes eis 48 gr. 


This amount of solution is suitable for about one hundred half- 
plate prints. This bath must not be used for P.O.P. 
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Г must not be hastily 
| concluded from my note 
on p. 627 (June 26) 
that the -plain, graduated 
3 sky is always best, that 
“E S53 clouded skies are never to 
=z ic MEL be used. What I would 
е: Say 15 that often a plain, graded sky is 
~ better than a cloud sky; and where the 
subject itself is at all complicated, then 
the chances are a plain sky will be the greatest help. In 
fact, as regards clouds, I may quote one of my own favourite 
sayings, viz., " If in doubt, leave it out." On the other hand, 
where we have a somewhat plain, featureless foreground, 
a little suggestion of cloud form in the sky may at times 
seem to pull the picture together. One must not attempt to 
formulate rules, but aim in applying broad and general 
principles. ў 
_ Let us now turn to an outdoor scene, where a village square 
happens to form the chief feature of interest. Fig. A is a 
contact print from the unsophisticated negative. We at once 
perceive that there has been “trouble” with the sky, and 
clearly this sky must be blocked out. The question then 
arises, Shall we have a plain graduated or a clouded sky? 
Now, an ordinary landscape picture usually consists of 
foreground, middle, and extreme distance; and when all 
three parts are either represented or even suggested, we get 
an impression of comflete- | | 
mess which cannot exist if 
any one region is conspicu- 
ous by its absence. This does 
not imply that every picture 
must ‘have all three, but | 
simply that when all three 
are present we get an effect 
which nothing else can give. 
Returning to our negative, 
our first procedure is to take 
a piece of P.O.P. which is 
exactly the same size as the 
negative. This is printed in 
contact with the negative, 
having all four corners in 


Fig. A. 
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NOTES FOR PICTURE MAKERS. 


II.—CLOUD PRINTING. 
Ву F. C. LAMBERT, М.А., F.R.P.S. 


ھت 


Special to " The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News.” 


Printing is carried on until the sky-line 
shows quite distinctly. The print is now removed, 
laid on card, and, with а sharp-pointed knife-blade or 
embroidery scissors, is cut carefully along the sky-line. The 
two portions are now laid each under a piece of clear glass 
in strong light, and allowed to darken as far as they will go. 
We now have a “sky " and a “ land ” (z.e., buildings and 
foreground) mask. We next run a very narrow line of secco- 
tine along the edges of the sky part of the negative, ¢.¢., on 
the film side, and then lay our darkened silver paper on this 
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good fit. 


Fig. C. 


and so get a solid, opaque 
sky. The negative, when 
printed, gives us the result 
shown in fig. B. The ques- 
tion now faces us, Shall the 
sky be plain and graded 
merely, or shall we suggest 
clouds ? 

Now, in this case we have 
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a quiet and simple fore- 
ground of long-drawn-out 
shadows cast by the low- 


down evening sun, an in- 
teresting and full middle 
distance of houses, and no 
extreme distance at all. We 
therefore concluded that a plain, graduated sky would be 
somewhat bald in effect and a little too suggestive of a 
studio background. We therefore vote for clouds in this 
case. The long shadows tell us the sun is to our left; so a 
cloud negative, taken with a left low-down sun, is chosen, 
of the same size as the original negative. On the glass side 
of this cloud negative we fix our land mask by means of a 
fine line of seccotine run round the edge of the paper. 

We are now ready to make our bromide print from the two 
negatives. First the paper is put behind the sky negative, 
the lower part of the negative being covered by the land- 
shaped mask. A line is drawn on the back of the paper 
along the top edge of sky portion. We now expose the 
paper, and keep the printing frame wobbling about in all 
directions during the exposure, so as to let a littie ірін get 


Fig. B. 
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under the edges of the mask, and so soften off, as it were, 
the edges of the sky printing. The paper is now transferred 
to the land negative, and receives a second printing. 

Very likely the beginner will have a little trouble in 
getting good register, and perhaps his print may show either 
a gap or an overlap between or along the sky-line; but this 
will be, to a great extent, prevented by careful attention to 
the following points : — 

(1) Let the paper for the mask prints be of exact size of 
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The following amateurs have already been dealt with in 
previous issues of THE A. P. AND P. N.:—(1) Frank H. Read, 
(2) Bertram Park, (3) Basil Schón, (4) Gideon Clark, (s) C. 
Wille, (6) H. Powell Higgins, (7) Harry Lindoe, (8) F. C. Boyes, 
(9) Bertram Cox, (10) S. W. Shore, (11) Miss Edith Willis, 
(12) Harold Jacob, (13) W. Harold House, (14) H. Creighton 
Beckett, (15) Miss E. Louise Marillier, (16) A. G. Buckham, 
M'Kissack, (20) John Brown, (21) Miss Winifred H. Prout, (22) 


Collins, (32) Easten Lee, (33) Frances Pitt. 


(17) 
. David Kay, (23) J. 
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the negative and placed accurately corner to corner in the 
printing frame. 

(2) The mask print must be carefully divided along the 
sky-line and the sky part, or carefully placed on the land 
negative. Neither mask paper should be wetted, or uneven 
expansion may lead to a misfit. 

(3) By putting the land mask on the glass side of the cloud 
negative, we can thus get a softened edge to the sky part of 
the picture by moving the printing frame during printing. 
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Mrs. Ambrose КаШ, (18) Arthur Smith, 


(19) James 
Lawrence Stephens, (24) Frank Bolton, 
(25) Herbert Mills, (26) Harry Wild, (27) Marcus Adams, (28) Mrs. E. Peake, (29) Robert Chalmers, (30) C. F. Rea, (31) F. 
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MEYNHEER. 


By P. F. STORRS. 
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HE subject of this week's notes, Mr. P. F. 

Storrs, is one to whom the picturesque charm of 

Holland and its people has largely appealed in 

his photographic work. Most, if not all, of 
the pictures he has exhibited during the past year or 
two have been of Dutch subjects, and it has been in 
his individual treatment in its presentation that his work 
has attracted attention. His method of procedure 
indicates the serious and strenuous worker, one who 
does not spare himself in the endeavour to secure the 
result he desires. 

The little print, ‘‘Gossips,’’ produced on p. 11, may 
be taken as an example, and no less than two years 
elapsed between the time the first attempts were made 
and the final result was attained. Whether the result 
be good or bad (in this case, distinctly good), the method 
adopted indicates that the author is on the right lines 
towards success in pictorial photography. 


Mr. Storrs is devoting considerable time to securing 
series of photographs of the different types and races 
of various countries in their native costumes, but, as 
mentioned above, most of his pictorial work exhibited 
so far has been of Dutch subjects. His picture, “ Old 
Dutch” (see p. 12), which was hung at the Royal 
Photographic Society's exhibition, is probably well 
known to those who have visited provincial exhibitions 
during the past two seasons. The original has a rich, 
engraving-like quality. The little vignetted scene 
beneath the portrait is a very characteristic touch, to be 
seen on many of this worker’s exhibited pictures. 


Mr. Storrs uses а quarter-plate hand and stand 
camera for nearly all his work, and the prints he shows 
are generally enlargements from small negatives. 

As a worker who is sound both on the pictorial and 
technical sides, we look forward to Mr. Storrs' future 
productions with considerable interest. 
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THE GOSSIPS. Bv P. F. STORRS. 
See page 10. 
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By Р. F. STORRS. 


See page 10. 
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/LHOTOGRAPHY OF 
rete АР ANIMALS AI PLAY. R.L. MANNERS. 


HE graphic portrayal of ETAT a ЕТЕ 
animals has always Oe ES ШЕЛ Т E 
a apri Ne р {\ 


yes 
appealed to the nature 124) 
lover, but in most in- 
stances, whether the artist is a 
painter or a photographer, the 
picture has been of the subjects 
at rest or at work. It is not often that 
animals at play are successfully repre- 
sented. Even painters, with a few notable 
exceptions, fail in their attempts in this 
direction. 
Animals that appeal mostly to the average 
| тап and woman are the ‘‘ domestic ” variety, 
1.е., dogs and cats. There i 
(J are but few houses in this 
country that do not possess 
one or the other of this type of 
creature, and for the photographer 
no better subject for home photo- 
graphy can be suggested, and one 


Lu 


wearving and attended with little suc- 
cess. The great thing is to get the 
` sitters '' to do what is wanted in a 


which will test his photographic certain limited area. This is aot 
alwavs easy, but with time and 
patience it can be done. The 


simplest way, of course, to photo- 
graph an animal is to place it on a 
table with the background behind, and then go ahead, 
but in this case it will not do, as they usually refuse to 
play on a table, the space is so small, and there is 
evidently a feeling of insecurity about it. The ground 
is the best, and practically the only place they will plav 
on out of doors. 

What has been said over and over again in every 
branch of photography about the background applies 
here; it must be plain, with no pattern or design to attract 
the attention from the central figure. 

3 A difficulty is likely to crop up when the subject is 


Zum. 


skill and patience to the utmost, than the photographv 
of dogs or cats at play. 

Here the photographer has the advantage over the 
painter, for with the modern shutter and high-speed 
plate it is possible to catch and make a permanent 
record of every phase of the game. There are other 
things, however, which the photographer must possess 
besides cameras, shutters, plates, and the rest of the 
paraphernalia which combine to complete his apparatus, 
and these are patience and a thorough knowledge of— 
well, one can hardly call them sitters; subjects, perhaps, 
is better—he has before him. Half the battle is gained if 
the photographer is the owner of the animals in ques- 
tion, and is in the habit of feeding and making com- | | 
panions of them. | 

Now, when animals play of course they are here, оп the ground; the background IS usually a light one, 
there, and everywhere, and it is almost impossible for and a distracting, unsightly line is made where the 
the photographer to follow them, besides being very ground and background join. This 18 got over in the 
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manner shown 
in the  accom- 
panving illustra- 


uons, bv making 


the background 
and foreground 
all one. 
A ресе of 
v hite сапа» 
nailed оп to a 
} 1 : roller is used, 
in ‚ апа this is 
hung on a nail 


in a shed door, about three and a half feet high; the 
rest of the canvas is placed flat along the ground (see 
illustration). Great care should be taken that the canvas 
is flat. The author spoilt what would otherwise have 
been a good series bv carelessness in this direction. 
When the plates were developed it was found that the 
feet of the animals had been cut off by a crease going 
the length of the canvas in front. 

It may be a matter of some difficulty to induce the 
subjects to use the contrivance as a playing ground. If 


that 1s the case do not worry them, but have the back- 
ground arranged and leave them to examine it at their 


leisure. Cats especially are very suspicious at first, but 
give them time to satisfy their curiosity undisturbed, 
and the :v will probably in a few hours consider it a most 
desirable spot on which to hold their chief wrestling 
contests. 

The camera should be 
level as possible; it is a 


brought as nearlv down to their 
mistake to arrange it so that it 


yu Cox 
3 D fo 


A SUMMER'S EVENING. 
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is looking down on the animals, as the result is apt to 
be distorted; a low stool answers the purpose very well. 
Extra rapid backed plates should be used. 

During actual movement shutter exposures up to 
I-30th sec. may be necessary, but if moments of rest are 
watched for, exposures as long as one second mav be 
given. case it may be possible to stop the 


> 


In the latter 


lens down a little, but in the tormer case the tull aper- 
ture must be used. A reflex camera is, of course, ideal 
for the work, but, failing this, very good results are 
obtainable with the ordinary hand or stand camera, pro- 
vided the spot occupied by the animals is carefully 
focussed beforehand. 


Bv DR. BERTRAM STONE. 


Awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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by the hon. sec., Mr. F. 


shillings.) 


RRIVING at Exeter (and the railway 

facilities from all parts are ample) 
one naturally gravitates to the cathedral. 
The present structure was commenced and 
designed by Bishop Peter Quivil (1280-1291), and his successors 
continued the work, the nave being completed by Bishop 
Grandisson in 1351. The beautiful facade of the west front 
dates from 1370-1394. The best near view will be obtained from 
the Broadgate, giving a sight of the beautiful western front, and 
the massive tower rising above the greenery of the close. 

The north side should, of course, be photographed in the 
early morning, the western front in the late afternoon, and the 
south side, which can onlv be seen from the gardens of the 
Rishop’s palace, is seen to best advantage in the middle of the 
forenoon. Permission is usually granted to visitors to inspect 
the beautiful view from the Bishop’s garden, on application to 
the gardener. Perhaps the best photograph may be taken from 
the embankment which the gardener will point out, at the back 
of the lawn. 

The western facade is filled with figures of angels, prophets, 
kings, warriors, etc., but these are now so weather-worn that 
the best effect is obtained by photographing them as a whole 
from a distance, and including, as has been suggested, the tower 
in the background. 

As to the interior, permission for photographing should, of 
course, be obtained, by a courteous application to the Dean or 
Chancellor, and a charge of 6d. is made for an inspection of the 
choir. 

Whether photographing or not, a first inspection of a cathe- 


EXETER CATHEDRAL. 


dral should be taken by one standing with one’s back to the 
western door and quietly surveying the beauty of the nave, and 
letting the place “ grow” on you. Then set about photo- 
graphing. In Exeter Cathedral there are some chairs near the 
entrance door, which can be moved to the centre, and the photo- 
grapher will find it useful to stand his tripod on three of these, 
for the purpose of raising it to a considerable height. He can 
stand on the stone seat or shelf near the door, in order to reach 
to the focussing screen. The beauty of the choir will, of course, 
demand one or two plates at least, and the most convenient 
place for taking the choir, looking east, is from the organ 
gallery, but unless a high tripod is used, the railing in front 
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ITH A CAMERA IN EXETER. 2 


Special to “Тһе A. P. and P. N.” 


The Photographic Convention of the United Kingdom meets at Exeter next week (July 10-15), 
and the following notes will be of use to visitors. 
guide for hotels, dark-rooms, etc., and other useful matter for the use of photographers in Exeter and 
surrounding district will be found in the Convention Handbook. 
A. Bridge, Downshire 
application for all particulars should be made. 


Further photographic information, illustrations, 


This is issued free to members 
House, Barry Road, London, S.E., to whom 
(The annual subscription for the P.C.U.K. is five 


EXETER CATHEDRAL. THE CHOIR, LOOKING WEST. 


will be found in the way. To get over this, if an 
extra high tripod is not available, focus the sub- 
Ject, cap the lens, insert the plate, and place the 
instrument on the flat board of the organ, above 
the railing. See that it is level, and pointing 
to the spot you want, and then uncap the lens. 

The most unique subject in Exeter Cathedral is 
perhaps the Minstrels’ Gallery, which is built in 
the north clerestory. It was intended for the use 
of musical performers, on festive occasions, and the 
front richly sculptured, the pinnacled and 
flor»ated compartments containing a winged female 
figure, playing upon a musical instrument. To 
photograph this, get the verger to take you up into 
the south clerestory, and use a long-focus lens. 

The carved pulpit, popularly known as the 
Martyrs’ pulpit, is interesting, as is also a tablet 
near the western door, to the memory of the author 
of “ Lorna Doone.” Numerous monuments and 
memorials fill the walls. 

The Bishop’s throne is of beautiful carved oak, and although 
rising to a height of sixty feet, is erected without a single nail, 
the work of Bishop Stapledon (1308-26). The beautiful sedilia is 
particularly noteworthy, with its finely sculptured detail. The 
pulpit in the choir is comparatively new. 

Leaving the cathedral, many quaint bits of old Exeter will 
tempt exposures. At the north-west corner of the cathedral close 
“ Moll's coffee house," a quaint building with a balcony, now 
used as a stationer’s shop. The visitor allowed to see the 
beautiful panelled room on the first floor, dating from 1596, 
and used as a club room or meeting room for statesmen during 


is 


is 


is 
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the Commonwealth. 


man named Mol, who opened it as a coffee house. 
Street there is an old house (now a solicitor’s office) with a 
magnificent ceiling, and crossing High Street from here one 
reaches Rougemont Castle, or what there 
This leads one into the beautiful Northernhay 


old fortress. 


gardens, where several fine monuments, notably one by Stephens 
--“ The Deer Stalker " (best taken about 8 in the morning)— 
will attract attention. Some quaint old buildings are to be seen 
in the High Street, notably the Guildhall, built 1593. 


The building passed into the hands of a 


In Bamfylde 


is left of this 


picture. 


THE PHOTOGRAPHY OF GROUPS OF 
SMALL OBJECTS. 


OME twenty odd years ago, I made a 
collection of over five hundred 
penny articles bought in the streets ой 
London, and recently had need to photo- 
graph a lot of these out-of-date street 
curiosities. In such a case one wants 
some kind of stage or stand which will 
enable one to put these small articles in 
groups, tier upon tier, or in some such 
way, and at the same time be able to use 
a light or dark background at will. 
A very simple and quite efficient con- 
trivance was the outcome of a few experi- 


ments. And as I have several times— 
since the penny-toy problem time—used 
the apparatus for holding groups of vari- 
ous kinds of things (coins, old silver, 
small objects in pottery and porcelain, etc.), 
it seems worth while explaining exactly 
what was done. The idea is to construct 
out of stout and quite cheap card a series 
of three small separable steps, so arranged 
that one can use one, two, or three steps 
at wil. (I give the sizes, in inches, of 


A New Series of Practical Hints for the Home Worker 


written by Home Workers. 


Short articles on honie-made apparatus or accessories of a novel 
description by readers of “Тһе A. P. and P. М.” are invited for this 
page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. Articles should 
be concise, and preferably illustrated with diagrams and photographs. 


my own card steps, but, of course, size 
is a matter for each worker to determine 
for himself.) 

Fig. 1 shows a piece of card, 22 by 8 
inches. Two inches from each of three 
sides we rule dotted 


pencil lines, viz., З 
A B, C D, and Е Е. Ж 
Then along these а: 


lines the surface ofl | 
the card is cut so 
that the card can be 
bent, but not broken, 
along these half-cut 
lines, but along the 
two short parts A G 
and B H the card 
is cut right through 
its thickness with a 
clean knife-cut. 

Figs. 2 and 3 show 
the progress of fold- 
ing up the cut 
corners, which re- 
sults in an arrange- 
ment like that shown 
in fig. 4. The double-thickness fold-over 
corners are fastened together with a brass 
paper fastener in my case, but experience 
suggests glue as being preferable in future 
for various reasons. 

Fig. 5 shows us the bottom (largest) 
step turned over, 7.¢., with the hollow side 
downwards. 'The second and third steps 
are constructed in just the same way, but 


shorter 


inch 
(A to B) and two inches narrower (C to 
D) than the step below. The cards are 


are made each half an 
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High up over one of the shops at the corner of Fore Street is 
a curious statue or carvin 
hand a church, and stamping with his foot on another figure 
supposed to represent Paganism. 

There are several very quaint old churches in Exeter, the 
most interesting of which is St. Mary’s, with a remarkably 
curious clock, and the church contains a richly carved Norman 
font and oak screen. The old-world narrow street of steep 
steps to the right of the church will suggest an out-of-the-common 


of St. Peter, holding in his right 


22 by 8, 214 by 6, and 21 by 4 when 
spread out flat. But when complete and 
put one on the top of the other, the total 
height is 6 inches, while the front of each 
step is 2 inches wide and 2 inches high. 
Fig. 7 shows us the contrivance in use 
for a group of about a couple of dozen 
wheeled toys. In this case, as the objects 
were mostly of a dark colour, the plain 
uncovered card served as background. 
But in other cases the steps were first 
covered by a piece of thin dark-coloured- 
surface material. Of course, а con- 
trivance of this kind can be used on any 
convenient table, but it will be found 
a great convenience to construct a small 
light portable table, so that the whole 
thing can be easily carried about, in order 
to obtain any special lighting effect. 
Perhaps it may be just as well to point 
out that there are two reasons for making 


Fig. 7. 

these card steps of slightly diminishing 
length as they get narrower. First this 
enables them to stand one on the other 
more firmly and safely, without the risk 
of side slip; and, secondly, they nest one 
inside the other conveniently, and stow 
away in “© next to no space at all " when 
not in use. The diagrams are ло! drawn 
to scale, so that the folds may be the 
more clearly seen. When dealing with 
shiny objects, e.g., old silver, china, 
tortoiseshell, etc., the window-bars may 
be reflected by their shiny surfaces in a 
manner not at all desirable. In such a 
case it is advisable to cover the entire 
window opening with a piece of quite 
cheap art muslin—obtainable at about 
threepence per yard. (By the way, this 
stuff makes excellent dusters when too 
dirty for use as light screens.) 

For those workers who are restricted to 
artificial light, a screen of this art muslin 
stretched on a light wooden lath frame- 
work may be fixed, temporarily, with 
string, to a pair of steps or clothes-horse, 
so as to hold it in a vertical position at 
one side of the stand. Then а few 
strands of magnesium ribbon are burnt 
and moved about, so that the light which 
passes through this muslin screen gets 
well diffused. pe Ж.М 
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“ Cellofix " Prize Competition.—Readers are reminded that 
entries for the competition announced recently by Messrs. F. G. 
Neddermeyer and Co. close on July 31. Fifty cash prizes are 
offered for prints on “ Cellofix " self-toning paper or postcards. 
Application should be made without delay to Messrs. Nedder- 
° meyer at 45, Chancery Lane, W.C., for full particulars. 

Bolton Camera Club.—We are advised that the secretary of the 
club is now Mr. F. Glendening, 47, Mayor Street, Bolton, to 
whom all communications should be addressed. 

The R. P. S. Fellowship.—The following have been elected 
Fellows of the Royal Photographic Society :—A. Lewis Adams, 
Е. С. Boyes, С. H. F. Catherall, Alex. Keighley, С. F. Lan- 
Davis, and A. J. Newton. 


Stolen Camera.—The Westminster Photographic Exchange 
advise us that a new quarter-plate Goerz pocket Tenax camera, 
fitted with Dagor lens, F/6.8, No. 283,140, in compound shutter, 
has been stolen from the counter of their premises at 111, Oxford 
Street, W. Readers are therefore cautioned against purchasing 
such a camera. 


The Ensign Competition.—Rev. B. W. Stothert, Formosa 
House, Alexandra Road, South Farnborough, Hants, is the 
winner of the Ensign Roll Film Competition for June. 
Houghtons, Ltd., offer a three-guinea camera every month for 
the best negative on Ensign film. The entries close on the 3rd 
of the month. Entrance 19 free, and a competition form is en- 
closed with every spool of Ensign film. 


Presentation to Mr. F. A. Bridge.—At St. Bartholomew’s, Dal- 
ston Lane, at the Vicar’s “ At Home " recently, а very interesting 
part of the proceedings was the presentation to Mr. F. A. 
Bridge of a testimonial and souvenir, in the form of a gold 
fountain-pen, as a token of the high esteem in which he is held 
by the vicar, wardens and congregation of St. Bartholomew's 
Church. Mr. Bridge relinquishes his position as '' people's 
warden," which he has held during the past two years, owing 
to his leaving the neighbourhood. 


-----“ЮеЮ---- 
WARD MUIR, NOVELIST. 


ANY readers of THE A. P. AND P. N. who have read and 

appreciated articles from the pen of Mr. Ward Muir 
dealing with photographic matters inay also be aware of his 
work as a novelist. Some time ago, it will be remembered, we 
mentioned the publication of his book “The Amazing Mutes ” 
(Stanley Paul and Co., 6s.), and this, with his latest work, 
* When We are Rich ” (also published by Stanley Paul, 6s.), is 
likely to place him in a high position among the younger suc- 
cessful novelists of the day. 

In the former work Mr. Muir deals in delightful fashion with 
the adventures of a partv of tourists spending a week in 
Lucerne, travelling under the auspices of “ Тһе Mutual Im- 
provement Touring Association ” (hence “ The Amazing Mutes ”), 
and seizes the opportunity for an amusing skit on the doings 
and sayings of the “ personally conducted " party. Readers will 
readily recognise the type and appreciate the cleverness with 
which the characters are drawn. 

Mr. Ward Muir proves himself not only a keen observer of 
character, but he is able to delineate it with a facile pen. Both 
in this book and in the later work, “ When We are Rich,” each 
character who assists in holding the slender plot together be- 
comes a living entity, and it is with considerable regret that one 
takes leave of them at the conclusion of the story. 

In ** When We are Rich” the author deals, in the earlier 
chapters, with the joyous vicissitudes of a group of bohemian 
art students. Their wealth consists principally in their youth 
and high spirits. This affords the key-note for the book. They 
eventually have an свропооцу of travelling in each other’s 
company to Switzerland; and here again we have evidence of 
Mr. Muir’s powers of observation, both in his delineation of 
character and in his descriptions of places, situations, and 
circumstances. 

For holiday reading we can heartily recommend both these 
books, and readers will do well to secure them without delay. 
We look forward with interest to further works of fiction of a 
similar calibre from the same author. 
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THE LANCASHIRE INTER-CLUB ALLIANCE. 
То the Editor of THE А.Р. AND P. N. 


SIR,— Judging by the tone of the letter which appeared in 
your issue of June rgth, over the signature of W. Tansley, it 
might seem, to some people at any rate, that I am guilty of 
some crime. seeing that I am not an associate of, nor the club 
to which I am attached federated to, the Lancashire and 
Cheshire Photographic Union. If Mr. Tansley will refer to my 
letter in your issue of June 5, he will find that I then made 
no pretensions of being in any way connected with the L. and 
C. P. U. I am, however, a member of a club that is interested, 
and very much interested, in the future of the Inter-Club 
Alliance, for it is under the auspices of our club that the next 
Alliance exhibition is to be held in November. That being so, 
and seeing that the original paragraph to which I took excep- 
tion was written in reference to the Alliance, I take it that I 
bad a perfect right, as an individual member of that organisa- 
tion, to defend it if I was of the opinion that it was not re- 
ceiving fair consideration. If Mr. Tansley thinks I have not 
that right, because I am not connected with the L. and C. P. U., 
then by the same curious method of reasoning he has no right 
to interfere because he is not an associate of, nor his club 
connected with, the Inter-Club Alliance. 

I had no intention, until I read Mr. Tansley's letter, of re- 
turning to the original question, that of the Federation versus 
the Alliance, for I believe that the officials of the Alliance will 
be able to defend it, but, in replying to Mr. Tansley, I am 
tempted to refer to the remarks by “ Ariel," in the issue of June 
12th, in which he returns to the subject and talks about 
* secession,” and goes on to warn the Federation of the 
supposed danger. “ Ariel," or the inspirer of the note, and 
I prefer to think it is the latter, seems to be convinced that 
the Alliance was formed to break down the Federation. That 
is not so, and there need be no secession. The Alliance has— 
with fair treatment—come to stay, and if it can offer to the 
clubs interested more than the Federation has done, and can 
be worked more democratically and economically, then that 
surely is not the fault of the Alliance.—Yours, etc., 


Nelson Camera Club. ARTHUR SMITH. 


NE of the most attractive exhibits in the British Section 

at the Turin Exhibition is the handsome stall erected by 
Messrs. Wellington and Ward, of Elstree. An illustration of the 
stand is given herewith, and it will be seen that it is in the 
firm's usual good taste. It has been constructed entirely in 
the Wellington factory from designs by Mr. George Walton, 
and contains a striking collection of pictures made on Wellington 
papers from negatives on Wellington plates. The great range 
and utility of the Wellington products are amply demonstrated 
in this stall, and the firm is to be congratulated upon its 
enterprise. It is likely to prove conclusively to the visitors to 
the exhibition the high standard of British-made photographic 
goods. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


Northumberland and Durham Federation. 

The annual meeting of the Northumberland and 
Durham Federation of Photographic Societies 
disclosed the fact that Federation life is in a 
very healthy state in these two northern counties. 
Mr. J. Whittle, of Morpeth, the secretary of the 
Federation, reported a most satisfactory record 
of the year’s work, with a substantial balance of 
cash in hand. A good measure of the success is 
due to the Federation Year-Book, which is a 
part of the organisation, worked on broad lines ; 
and when Mr. T. Spark (Bishop Auckland), 
editor, and Mr. Easten Lee (Heaton), advertise: 
ment manager, presented their statement, show- 
ing the Federation's publication an unqualified 
success, with a balance to the good, the dele- 
gates accorded them а well-merited shout of 
appreciation. 


A Challenge Cup for Federation Societies. 
Probably the balance at the bankers caused 
the delegates to plunge almost recklessly, for, І 
hear, they decided to purchase a trophy, to be 
known as the “ Federation Challenge Cup." It 
is, I understand, to be competed for annually at 


an exhibition held by a federated society, such. 


society to be determined in turn by ballot. I was 
glad to note this progressive step, which goes 
a long way towards the establishment of a Fede- 
ration exhibition. The competition for а chal- 
lenge trophy will, without doubt, so stimulate 
interest among the societies that the feature will 
grow, and, almost without knowing the reason 
why, the Federation Exhibition will become a 
permanent feature of their year’s organisation. 
The right spirit is present in these two counties, 
and the enthusiasm of the excellent president, 
Mr. W. Milburn (of the Sunderland Society), is 
certain to be infectious. At all events, I hope so, 
for he has started well by offering to pay half 
of the cost of the trophy. 


New Officers for Northumberland and Durham. 

The full list of officers for the ensuing year 
are :—President, W. Milburn, Sunderland; chair- 
man, T. Spark, Bishop Auckland; treasurer, W. 
French, Blyth; print competition secretary, 
W. D. Dent, Bishop Auckland; lantern slide 
secretary, J. Scott, Newcastle; press secretary, 
O. C. Wilmot, Sunderland; editor of Year-Book, 
T. Spark, Bishop Auckland; advertisement 
manager, Easten Lee, Heaton; general secre- 
tary, J. Whittle, Morpeth. 


Yorkshire Federation Lantern Slide Set. 

Mr. W. H. Womersley, the lantern slide secre- 
tary of the Yorkshire Photographic Union, has 
arranged that the circulating loan collection will 
be divided into two sections—'' Pictorial” and 


" General." The division will be particularly 
interesting, and possibly answer the croaker, who 
says there is no such thing as a pictorial slide. 
In the Pictorial Section the slides must bear a 
title only, and will be judged on pictorial merit. 
The General Section will consist of slides of 
topographical, architectural, botanical, geological, 
microscopical, natural history, and record subjects. 
To make this section more interesting ali slides 
must have the titles thereon, and a few words 
explaining the special interest of the slide to 
accompany it. All slides must be ready by 
December 1st, and the set will be available for 
circulation in January, February, and March. 


More Record Work. 

On a recent Saturday a large party of the mem- 
bers of the North London Photographic Society 
paid a second visit to Hampstead, for the pur- 
pose of adding more protographic records to their 
already large store of interesting pictures of his- 
toric houses and places in the North London 
district. As on a former occasion, Councillor 
E. E. Newton acted as guide. 


The Lancashire Federation Excursion. 

The sixth annual excursion of the Lancashire 
and Cheshire Photographic Union took place on 
June 17 to Rochdale, a busy manufacturing town 
in the centre of Cottonopolis, associated closely 
with the famous exponent of Free Trade—Mr. 
John Bright. From this centre interesting excur- 
sions were, under the direction of experienced 
leaders, made to Wardleworth, and the associates 
had the choice of two charming routes—one to 
Norden district, and the other to Littleboro’. 
Both these rambles were well provided with wood- 
land, valley, lake, and moorland scenery—in fact, 
subjects for the camera were in profusion. 


Chorley Exhibition. 

The annual exhibition of photographs by mem- 
bers of the Chorley Photographic Society was 
opened recently by the Deputy Mayor (Alder- 
man J. W. Stone) in the boys’ room at the Public 
Library. The exhibits are well arranged and 
neatly framed, and an attractive feature is a 
selection of about forty pictures loaned by Lanca- 
shire and Cheshire Photographic Union. Prob- 
ably due to the loan collection, the work of the 
members is rather smaller than usual, but in 
quality is exceptionally good. Mr. F. H. Taylor 
displays great taste in his work. Mr. J. R. 
Waring and Mr. E. H. Hill exhibit creditable 
examples. Mr. T. Hodkinson, a new exhibitor, 
has a charming example on view; and L. 
Calvert also exhibits some pretty pictures. The 
lantern slides are also of a very interesting 
character and good all-round quality. 


-——— ——— 


The Photography of Thought. 


Lecturing to a society in Leeds, Mr. C. B. 
Howdil, A.R.I.B.A., a vice-president of the 
Yorkshire Photographic Union, said that probably 
at no distant date it would be possible to 
picture people's thoughts. Mr. Howdill re- 
marked that he had discovered that a French 
doctor had conducted successful experiments in 
the representation of thought by means of the 
photographic plate. Single subjects had been 
photographed, and the emanations of vibra- 
tions surrounding the subjects had been re- 
corded. The conclusion arrived at was that these 
records did not actually show the ''brain pic- 
tures" themselves, but simply showed the dis- 
turbances in the etheric fluid surrounding the 
people. During his investigations in this subject, 
Mr. Howdill has come across drawings of thought 
forms made by a man who is said to be gifted at 
times with second sight. These emanations of 
the mental portion of a man possess both form 
and colour, devotional thoughts being tinged 
with ethereal blue, whilst those of an intellectual 
character are rendered in yellow. Composite 
thoughts are represented by a mixture of colours 
according to the character of the thoughts. The 
intensity of the thought is shown by more or less 
complex geometric forms. At present only the 
character of the thought can be read, not the 
actual subject. 


Competitions for Southampton. 


The Southampton Camera Club are an ener- 
getic society, alive to the necessity of maintain- 
ing a thoroughly fresh membership; and their 
latest move, in order to get into touch with 
photographers of the district, is to organise a 
print competition, open to all photographers who 
reside within fifteen miles of the Bargate, present 
members of the Camera Club excepted. Any 
number of prints may be entered, and they may 
be of any size, of any subject, and in any pro- 
cess; they should be mounted, but not framed. 
Silver and bronze medals will be awarded to com- 
petitors whose pictures secure first and second 
places respectively. Judging will take place at 
a public meeting held at the club’s headquarters, 
the Philharmonic (small) Hall, on Monday even- 
ing, July 31, at eight o’clock, and will be by a 
ballot of the club members. АП competitors 
should be present at this meeting, and receive 
their prints after the judging. The club’s dark- 
room and apparatus will be open for inspection on 
this occasion. There are no entry fees, but al? 
prints should reach the hon. secretary, Mr. C. M. 
Cooper, 203, Shirley Road, Southampton, not 
later than first post on the day of judging. 


THE WEEKLY COMPETITION. (7 Coupon se p. 11 Supplement.) 


Full particulars and conditions were given last week. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to Francis 
C. Williams, 15, Fountayne Road, Stoke Newington, N. (Title 
of print, “ Happy Hours.") Technical data: Plate, Barnet 
ortho. ; exposure, 1-8oth ; lens, Dallmeyer ; stop, F/6.3 ; time of 
day, 3.3o p.m., May; developer, m.q.; printing process, en- 
larged on Lilywhite bromide. 

The Second Prize to Robert K. Holmes, Mar Place, Dollar. 
(Title of print, * The Hillside.") Technical data: Plate, Ilford 
Versatile Ortho., backed; lens, Beck Unofocal; stop, F/8; 6- 
times screen; exposure, } sec.; time of day, 5 p.m., June; 
developer, ortol; printing process, enlarged on Paget bromide. 


An Extra Prize is awarded to Robt. Chalmers, 17, Fawcett 
Street, Sunderland. (Title of print, *'Portrait.") | Technical 
data: Plate, Barnet Super Ortho.; exposure, 6 secs.; lens, 
Aldis; stop, F/6; time of day, 11 a.m., February; developer, 
m.q.; printing process, enlarged on Barnet C.C. bromide. 

The Mounting Prize to Arthur Smith, 229, Barkerhouse Road, 


Nelson. (Title of print, * The Spirit of the Summit.") Techni- 
cal data: Plate. Imperial Ortho. ; exposure, 1-5oth sec.; lens, 


R.R.; stop, F/8; time of day, 11 a.m., July; developer, m.q.; 
printing process, bromide. | 
Hon. Mention. 

M. R. Tozer, Bournemouth; Wm  Parrington, Nelson; ]. 
Clifford Freebody, West Ealing; A. E. Turton, Hereford ; D. 
Lumgair, Selkirk ; Hubert E. Galloway, Shepperton ; Robert K. 
Holmes, Dollar; Hy Marle, Bristol; W. J. Sayer, Chatham ; 
H. A. Hill, Rotherham ; Geo. W. Lester, Hornsey ; James Good- 
win, Lewisham. 


BEGINNERS' SECTION, 

The Beginners! Prize is awarded to R. D. Oliver, Rockmills, 
Co. Cork. (Title of print. * Through the Silent Woods ") 
Technical data: Plate, Kodoid ; exposure, 14 secs. ; lens, rapid 
aplanat; stop, F/10; time of day, 1.45 p-m., May ; developer, 
rytol; printing process, bromide enlargement, developed with 
rodinal. VU 

Owing to pressure on space this week, the names of com- 
petitors placed in Classes I., П., and III., and in Beginners’ 
Class are omitted. 
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INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of 
general interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly 
on this page. 
space, answers to other questions will be replied to by 
post, but each query must be accompanied by one of the 
Coupons printed in the Advertisement pages. 
CRITICISM and INFORMATION will be freely gicen, 
and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions 
are legibly 
sent in every case (not for publication). All queries and 


In order to relieve the pressure on our 


ADVICE, 


written. Full name and address must be 


prints for criticism must be addressed to The Editor, 
THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS, 2, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked 


“ Query " or “Criticism” on the outside. 


Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 


Red Hair, eto. 

I want to photograph a young child with very 

red hair and bright-coloured cheeks. How 

shall I get the best result іп a garden? 

A. C. (Holland Park). 

To deal satisfactorily with red hair or 
any other red coloured object, a red-sensi- 
tive or panchromatic plate and colour 
screen is necessary. Among others, the 
Wratten and Wainwright panchromatic 
plate or Lumiére red-sensitive plate may 
be mentioned. In order that the exposure 
may not be inconveniently long, the sitter 
should be in a good light. Select a fine 
day, when the air is free from fog or haze, 
: but not necessarily brilliant direct sun- 
shine. In fact, a clear atmosphere, blue 
sky, and light fleecy clouds obscuring the 
sun is the best kind of day for outdoor 
portraiture. Arrange the sitter so as to 
get a side light, where she is not over. 
shadowed by trees, etc. Aim at a 
generous but not excessive exposure and 
use a freely diluted developer. 


Curling Postcards. 
Will you please tell me how to flatten matt 
postcards after development? I have tried 
glycerine in the last wash water, but they 
curl just the same. A. H. (Islington). 
Do not use glycerine. It is a substance 
that has an affinity for water, so that your 
prints would never be truly dry. То 
flatten a curled postcard, lay it face down 
on a pad of clean blotting-paper. Take a 
long flat ruler with a not too sharp edge. 
Hold this in a vertical plane and slide it 
along the back of the print with a 
pressing-scraping kind of action. The 
back edge of a straight carving knife is a 
good tool for this purpose if it is not too 
sharp. The action is soon picked up after 
a trial or two, and each card merely re- 
quires one stroke each way, so that the 
operation is a matter only of a few 
seconds. If the cards are very stiff, then 
you must raise up with one hand the edge 
of the print opposite to the knife or ruler, 
so as to give it a slight backward curl. 


Reducing after Hardening. 
After hardening my negatives with alum, I 
sometimes find that a reducer acts in a patchy 
manner. A. S. R. (Amsterdam). 


The obvious reply is, reduce your nega- 
tives before hardeni It is well known 
that various hardening (and softening) 
agents are apt to act irregularly. Possibly, 
this is due to the non-uniform nature of 
the gelatine. You might try the effect of 
soaking the hardened negative in water to 


which about ıo drops of acetic acid per 
ounce water have been added. 


Photographing the Moon. 
I have been trying to photograph the moon, 
but find great dificulty in focussing. My 
telescope has the large glass one inch in 
diameter, and the camera lens works at F/7. 
Do I remove the whole lens from the camera? 
Can you tell me the exposure? 
J. D. M. (Cambuslang). 
Arrange your telescope, with or without 
the eyepiece, so as to form an image on 
a piece of finely ground glass. Remove 
this, and substitute a piece of clear glass, 
on which are one or two diamond 
scratches. Then with a focussing glass 
adjusted to show these scratches, sharply 


re-focus the moon’s image. The telescope 
is now fixed in this position. Remove the 


clear glass and arrange the camera and 
complete lens so that the distance between 
aerial image (previously formed on the 
clear glass) and camera lens is, say, 1j 
times the focal length of the lens. You 
will—or should—now get an enlarged 
moon image on the ground glass of the 
camera. The degree of enlargement de- 
pends on the camera bellows length and 
focal length of lens. The lack of 
sharpness is probably due to the want of 
achromatic correction of the telescope. 
It is not possible to assign the exposure 
without knowing a lot of details, which 
you do not supply. But, in any case, you 
will bave to adjust this by trial and error. 
Do not forget that, no matter how long or 
short the exposure is, the moon is moving 
all the time, so that unless you have 
certain clockwork to keep the camera, etc., 
also moving, you cannot expect an abso- 
lutely sharp picture. 
Coloured Portraits, eto. 
(1) I have а half-plate bellows camera and 
lens, without shutter. Can I take coloured 
portraits and views with this camera? If so, 
what must I purchase beyond the usual outfit 
for ordinary photographs, and what would be 
the cost? The lens-cap is 2% inches іп 
diameter. Can you mention a book dealing 
with colour photography? (2) Can you give 
formula for making half-gallon lot of fixing 
and toning solution? W. R. (Winslow). 
It would require several pages of this 
journal to go into colour photography 
sufficiently to be of any practical help to 
you, and, obviously, that is not possible 
for us to spare for one querist. The two 
best books for you to get are “ Natural 
Colour Photography,” Kénig and Wall 
(publishers, Routledge, Dawbarn and 
Ward); and ‘ Photographic Optics and 
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Colour Photography,” G. Lindsay John- 
son (publishers, Ward and Co.). (2) Water 
4 pints, hypo 1 lb., powdered chalk, 1 oz., 
lead nitrate до gr. Mix with warm water, 
stir thoroughly, and allow the bath to 
stand until cool. Dissolve the contents of 
а 15 gr. tube of gold in 2 oz. of distilled 
water, and add just half this solution to 
the above bath. Again stir thoroughly, 
allow the chalk, etc., to settle down, and 
decant off the clear part for use. 
Daylight Enlarging.. 
I have a quarter-plate to 12 by 10 enlarger; 
the lens aperture is ¢ inch. hat is the ex- 
posure with bromide and gaslight papers, etc.? 
H. T. (London, S.E.). 
It is quite impossible to assign the ex- 
posure, as it depends on so many factors, 
e.g., nature of daylight, time of day, nega- 
tive density, etc. Your best plan is to 
make one or two careful experiments. 
Select an average negative, point the 
apparatus to a north sky. Give one 
second exposure, then, with a piece of card, 
cover up a half-inch strip along the nega- 
tive and give another second to the un- 
covered part. Then slide the covering 
card another half-inch and give two 
seconds; again slide the card a further 
half-inch and give four seconds, and so 
on, thus getting a series of strips which 
have been exposed—1 ;1 plus1 =2; 1 plus 1 
plus 2=4, and so on, seconds. This print 
should be developed as far as it will go, 
and then kept for reference along with the 
negative. A carefully made trial of this 
is far better than any kind of guess 
work. 


Metol-Quinol Developer. 
I find that the metol and quinol seem to 
flake out on adding the soda sulphite, etc. 

How can this be prevented? 
W. C. S. (Tollington Park). 

If you adopt the following formula you 
will have no difficulty. Take 1 oz. soda 
carbonate, 1 oz. soda sulphite (crystals in 


"both cases), and then add warm water 


to make 20 oz. When the solids are dis- 
solved, shake the mixture thoroughly, and 
then set it aside for twenty-four hours. 
Now thoroughly decant off the clear part, 
or, if time is an object, you may filter the 
lot as soon as the solids are dissolved. 
Now add 20 gr. metol, and when this is 
dissolved add 3o gr. quinol (no bromide 
is required). This is used as a single 
stock solution, but may be diluted with 
an equal volume of water if soft contrast 
negatives are required. 


Streaks on Negatives. 
Upon examining some negatives developed 
yesterday, I find two have а bronze-coloured 
stain, etc. Would a weak reducing bath clear 
this stain away? G. W. S. A. (Guernsey). 
From the context of your letter, it seems 
extremely probable that the stain is 
attributable to the use of insufficient 
developer to cover the plate properly and 
constantly. Possibly also the developer 
was somewhat stale or the development 
prolonged. It is doubtful if this stain can 
be removed. Dissolve a bit of potas- 
sium ferricyanide, about the size of a pea, 
in an ounce of unused hypo fixing bath. 
Dip a tuft of cottonwool in this reducer, 
and rub quickly all over the surface of the 
negative ; then dip the negative in water, 
and repeat the process a few times. This 
plan will give you the best chance of 
saving the negative. After this reduction 
treatment, the negative should be well 
washed. (It goes without saying that 
before trying this reducer you will first 
soak the negative in clean water for a 
quarter of an hour or so.) 
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They are casting their 
shadows before. Detachments 
of ruddy and vigorous town- 
folk are already leaving every 
week for the seaside or some- 
where, to return again mere 
shadows of their former 
selves. It is a serious thing from the point of view of 
national efficiency that the holidays are по longer—(' Hear, 
hear" from schoolboys and others)—no longer a mere mid. 
summer madness, but a mania which, save for certain lucid 
intervals, is spread over the whole of the year. Holidays have 
been proceeding on the double and triple extension principle 
for a long time past, and soon, instead of speaking of an annual 
vacation interrupting the year's work, we shall speak of 
snatching a brief annual period of toil and interrupting the 
year's holiday. No; the “ Magpie " does not live in a glass- 
house. Readers know that he has no holidays. Come July or 
December, this page always has to be filled. He dare not leave 
it for a single week, lest it be invaded by “ Ariel ” or some other 


quill-penned fowl. The “ Magpie " is ever at his work. (What 
does he call it?—Ep.) 
Preliminaries. 

There are three dreadful things about holidays. The first 


is the going away, the second the being there, and the third the 
coming back. Of these the most dreadful is the first, only 
being equalled by the second and the third. There are—there 
must be, for so much literature is written on their behalf— 
men who conscientiously dust out their cameras the day before, 
and see whether they are light-tight, and give the lens a polish, 
and go out into the garden and make some exposures to test 
the shutter. There are—there must be—men who have a 
certain madness in their method, and lay in beforehand an 
exact sufficiency of plates, and a little developer, and some 
Turkey twill and drawing pins. There are—there must be—men 
who make a list of all their photographic sundries, and paste 
it inside their camera cases, which promptly blow into the 
sea. There are such men, but I have never met them. 


On Schedule. 


Again, there are men—there must be—who study up the place 
of their choice beforehand, shamelessly cram themselves with 
such facts as that Richard III. stayed there in 1843—I am not 
careful in dates—and that some brasses in the parish church 
date from the thirteenth century ; who map out each day’s tour 
six months ahead, and write in advance to the town clerk to 
learn whether official permission is necessary in order to photo- 
graph the fountain outside the town hall. If I were to have 
a holiday and let this page go blank for a week, I would make 
everything impromptu, full to the brim of the charm of the 
unexpected. I know that I should miss by three feet the Early 
English font where Homer or somebody was baptised, but I 
would rather run the risk of that than have a cut-and-dried 
geological specimen of a holiday all laid out beforehand. And, 
really, those over-exposed things that you throw off in your 
exuberance, even though you have to look closely at the result 
to be sure whether it is your wife or a church steeple, are 
very jolly to laugh over afterwards. One does not laugh—at 
any rate, not so much—over the absolutely perfect and Tenny- 
son’s Maud- like prints that are brought out for our inspection 
after tea. “You are indeed an expert photographer, Mr. 
Demachy Smith, and you must have had an ideal holiday. 
And now it is really time we were going.’ 

A Very Desirable Site. 

It is well known that the reason why dry plates are so 
called is because, although they like their glass, they are 
always in a parched condition. Nor is it wise to give them any 
liquid refreshment, at least until after they have seen the hight. 
The sparkling draught which is rightly theirs can be drained 
for them by deputy. Hence, if there be any fitness in things, 
the proper place for a dry-plate factory is a dry place, and 
a correspondent calls my attention to a journalist’s description— 
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he was a journalist in a rival town—of an eligible site at Edmon- 
ton, in the other hemisphere, which, he thinks, ought to make 
our plate-makers emigrate on the spot. According to this across- 
the-water writer, the flotsam and jetsam are so bad in the 
reservoirs that the water has to be filtered through a ladder and 
then extracted from the débris with knitting-needles. A dis- 
infecting process is afterwards necessary, but even this does not 
prevent the escape of so many bacteria that they have to be 
decoyed into a backyard and killed with a club. 


A Strange Reversal. 


The pictorial puzzle of the Coronation is presented to us by 
the Daily News. On the day after the Royal Progress this 
paper came out with a photograph on its front page, showing the 
King and Queen passing down Fleet Street, the Queen being 
seated at his Majesty’s left. Overleaf the same paper had a full- 
page drawing by an R.B.A., showing the Royal procession at 
almost exactly the same instant, their Majesties still being in Fleet 
Street, and in this picture the Queen is seated on the King’s 
right. This is what comes of trusting to such a tricky thing as 
a photographic plate. Of course, it is impossible that the black 
and white artist could have erred. 


My Tripod. 

It was while seated upon a tripod placed over a cleft in the 
Delphian cave that the priestesses of Apollo uttered their 
oracles. 

O my Tripod, gaunt and fragile, 
Like a fakir in his fast— 

Though at slipping fairly agile 
In the past— 


Tell me, Tripod, what your story. 
Who first hit upon your shape? 

Have you from a fabled glory 
Made escape? 


Did you form a Delphic altar 
For a Pythian priestess wise, 

On your three-legged throne exalt her 
To the skies? 


Did she, in a mystic chatter, 
Discourse in the sun-god’s stead? 
Was Apollo focussed at a 
Tripod head? 


For that flashing-winged Apollo, 
As of old oracular, 

To this day you serve and follow 
From afar. 


Then my Tripod from its corner 

Said, “ Your Muse is kind, no doubt, 
But "—and here it went forlorner— 

“ Do unstrap me, take me out.” 
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70th 
Lesson. 


LTHOUGH 

novice is perhaps the 
least likely to realise 
it, there is little 
doubt that in everv- 
day photography ex- 
posure and develop- 
ment are the two 
operations which, 
combined, produce 
the negative, and go 
further to make or 
mar the finished 
result than any 
others. Given a 
really good negative, it is an easy 
matter to produce a good print. But, 
on the other hand, if the negative is 
defective a high degree of skill is needed 
to get even a passably good result. 
We have said a good deal lately about 
exposure, because there is no doubt that 
attention to correct exposure is much 
more important than manipulation of 
the developing solutions. The ideal is 
correct or normal exposure, followed 
by more or less automatic or time de- 
velopment. lt is now generally recog- 
nised that any serious error in exposure, 
either over or under exposure, cannot 
be so treated as to give a really good 
negative. 

On the other hand, it is possible to 
spoil properly exposed plates or films 
in development, and in some cases to 
spoil them by developing for what may 
have been decided upon as the standard 
time. So in our own work we are 
guided by three things in development. 
These are: (1) Time; (2) time of first 
appearance of image, and manner of 
appearance; (3) the appearance of plate 
towards end of development, both on 
the front, on the back, and when looked 
through. Working in this way we 
rely principally on time, knowing that 
with such a developer as 


Rodinal 80 minims 
Water 4 OZ. 


most of the extra rapid plates normally 
exposed on normal subjects will yield 
good negatives with six minutes’ de- 
velopment. We usually develop several 
plates together, say four quarter-plates 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT ОЁ 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


in a whole-plate dish, and, in addition 
to the saving of time, this method has 
another advantage, that if a plate be- 
haves differently in the developer to its 
fellows the difference is more readily 
noticed. For example, a plate may have 
been under-exposed, either in error, or 
because it was impossible to give the 
full exposure without losing the sub- 
ject. This under-exposure may be ex- 
pected or unexpected, but at all events 
it is not known when the plates are 
placed in the dish, and only becomes 
evident in the course of development. 
We see, for instance, the image appear 
quite normally on the surface of three 
of the plates, the high lights followed 
іп a few seconds by the half-tones, and 
gradually by the detail in the shadows, 
and perhaps in a minute after pouring 
on the developer the whole surface of 
the plate is slightly greyed over. With 
the developer just given this would be 
the case with a normal exposure. But 
the fourth plate does not behave in this 
way. The high lights appear, and some 
of the brighter half- 
tones, and become 
fairly black patches, 
but the shadows re- 
main, patches of 
white or creamy 
film. Something is 
abnormal, and this 
abnormality is the 
more noticeable be- 
cause of the other 
three plates in the 
dish which are be- 
having | normally. 
What are we to do? 
Well, we may (1) 
develop for the 
normal time of, say, 
Six minutes; (2) or 
continue develop- 
ment still longer, to 
try and bring out 
detail in the 
shadows; (3) ог 
modify the de- 
veloper, removing 
this individual plate 
to another dish for 
separate treatment, 


SOME POINTS ABOUT DEVELOPMENT. 


the modification of developer being in- 
tended to bring up detail in the 
shadows. 

If we adopt the first course we shall 
get a negative in which the high lights 
will be about the right degree of black- 
ness or opacity, when considered by 
themselves, but when looked at in rela- 
tion to the very clear shadows we shall 
probably come to the conclusion that 
the negative has too much contrast. 
Here is a negative (see illustration 1) 
which illustrates this. The film was 
undoubtedly under-exposed, and was 
developed by time, and for the standard 
time. 

The second course, that of developing 
still longer, in order to bring up shadow 
detail, will only make matters worse, 
for in such a case prolonging develop- 
ment tncreases contrast, and the nega- 
tive will become excessively black and 
white, an example of what old photo- 
graphers with wet-plate experience call 
" soot and whitewash." Negative No. 2 
is a good example of this excessive 
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contrast which is produced by too short 
an exposure and too long a develop- 
ment. It may be well to point out that 
the tendency to hardness is much 
greater when the subject itself is 
strongly lighted, and with deep heavy 
shadows. If then it is found that a 
negative in which the shadow detail 
is coming up slowly is one of a subject 
which is known to have strong contrast, 
special care will be necessary to prevent 
a harsh result, such as that in illustra- 
tion 2. 

'The third course, that of modifying 
the developer, will often save a nega- 
tive which is not seriously under-ex- 

sed. The evil of going on developing 
in the hope of getting detail in the 
shadows lies in the fact that while 
more detail, or perhaps it is better to 
sav stronger detail, is obtained in the 
shadows bv this prolonging of develop- 
ment, the high lights which have been 
sufficiently exposed gain a great deal 
too much opacity, and become exces- 
sively black, giving, of course, chalky 
high lights in the prints. What is 
wanted is to coax out the detail in the 
shadows without allowing the higher 
lights to become too solid, and this is 
best done by the use of a weak de- 
veloper. When it is seen that the plate 
is developing in a very black and white 
way, it is a good plan to take it out of 
the developing dish, and place it in 
another dish, well covering it with 
water, and covering the dish with 
another of a size larger turned upside 
down. Thus risk of fogging is avoided. 
This treatment often suffices to bring 
up shadow detail, the developer ab- 
sorbed by the film working slowly. Of 
course, it must be understood that if 
the under-exposure is serious no method 
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dish into a mea- 
sure, and add, say, 
five or six ounces of 
water to it, pouring 
this over the plate, 
and leaving it 
covered up, as be- 
fore, giving the dish 
an Occasional rock 
to prevent any un- 
even action. 

In either case it 
may be found, on in- 
spection of the plate 
after ten minutes, 
that detail has ap- 
peared, but that the 
negative still looks 
thin and weak. It 
may then be trans- 
ferred again to the 
normal strength of 
developer for per- 


haps two or three Ж Pu 
minutes, to gain  , - ME a | 
sufficient strength Е 
. . а”. 1 au T 4 (4 
for printing pur- йс EMT MN 
poses. Of course, іп 9 
all these cases the ТЫ 
density must be 07/07/76 
: : cha weet i. р 
judged by examin- а 
ing the back of the ШЫЛ 
plate, and by look- 350 P» 4 


ing through the 3 <>. 
plate at the dark- XS i 
room lamp. No 
method of timing will avail when the 
strength of the solution has been altered 
from the normal. 

Illustration No. 3 gives an indication 
of the appearance of a negative that 
has been treated with dilute developer 
before the stronger solution is applied 
to give full density. Itis not a bad plan 


will enable the worker to produce a 
decent negative. 

Another method is to pour about an 
ounce of the normal developer from the 


to allow the action of the very dilute 
developer or even plain water to con- 
tinue for a long period. It is surprising 
the amount of extra detail that can be 
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forced up with some brands of plates 
by this method without unduly increas- 
ing the density in the high lights. 

The appearance of the back of the 
plate varies somewhat according: to the 
exposure. When the exposure is barely 


normal it is probable that only the 


highest lights will appear on the back 
when development is complete; but if 
development has been pretty full there 
will be a general greyness of the back 
surface of the emulsion. This, of 
course, varies with the plate in use. 
Plates coated with a thick and espe- 
cially with a double emulsion will show 
less image on the back than those 
which have a thin film. For this reason, 
if for no other, it is a good plan to 
stick to one brand of plate, rather than 
to keep changing from one to another, 
the characteristics of which vary. With 
normal exposure there will be little gain 
in the quality of the negative by going 
on developing after the high lights 
show distinctly on the back, for the 
tones next to the highest lights will 
simply catch up, and gradation in the 
final print will suffer. As a rule, the 


more the image shows on the back of 
the plate the flatter will be the grada- 
tion of the high lights. 
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the hints given тау be helpful to other beginners dealing with the same class 


of subject. И 
МАУ of our visitors from abroad tell 
us that in no other country do they 

ever see anything quite like the shady 
lanes of rural England. In many cases 
One instinctively feels that the lane is a 
kind of subtle link with the past. It sug- 
gests time, a past history, a scene that 
would strange tales unfold could it but 
talk. Often our lanes show their age by 
their heaped-up hedge banks and well. 
worn tracks. Nevertheless, it so falls 
out that in the three examples of shady 
lanes on this page, not one of them is 
very strongly characterised by signs of 
age, although none of them look very 
young or new. Another part in common 
is that in each case we have some 
figures. The three examples аге so 
similar іп general character that we may 
conveniently take them collectively. 
And first with regard to the roadway 
itself, one common fault in such pictures 
is the undue exaggeration of the width 
of the nearest part of the road. This is 
seen in A and B, but is perhaps rather 
more noticeable in A, because in that case 
the position of the camera was nearer 
the centre of the road. This effect is 
largely due to the use of a lens of some- 
what short focal length and wide angle, 
which consequently takes into the picture 
the near parts of the road. If in A, for 
instance, we were to trim away one inch 
from the bottom and half an inch from 
each side, and then enlarge what was left 
to us, we should not notice any such 
strong perspective effect. This shows 
that it is due to the inclusion of the very 


A.—A SHADY Lane. 


By A. Fidler. 


near parts, and not affected by the more 
distant parts of the scene. 

Again, comparing A and B, we notice 
that in the former the near part of the 


В.-5рехсеЕк ROAD, RYDE. 


By Miss H. M. Laurence. 


road not only seems to be spread out at 
the sides, but that it appears to run up- 
hill. This effect is largely, but not 
entirely, due to having the lens too high 
up above ground level. When we are 
only dealing with the more distant por- 
tion of such a scene, such a high view 
point does not make any very noticeable 


difference. But, at the same time, a 
rather low view-point will generally 
afford the most pleasing arrangement. 


Let us now pass to the question of the 
umbrageous shade of such a scene. The 
phrase. chequered shade is familiar— 
almost banal—but it 
18 useful at the 
moment, for it urges 
one to bear in mind 
the difficulty of dealing 
satisfactorily with 
patches of light and 
shade, markedly cut 
up into many small 
patches—such, for 1n- 
stance, as those in the 
roadwav in B. In fact, 
patchiness is always 
dificult to deal with. 
In nature the effect 
may not strike one as 
markedly patchy bv 
reason of a ойк of 
colour, but when 
brought down to cold 
black and white it be- 
comes more marked. 


C.—A SHADY Nook. 


(Supplement) 5 


Then, again, with regard to the broken 
lights and shades in and among the leaf. 
clad branches, the same difficulty of 
patchiness or spottiness is before us, and 
when, as in fig. A, we see bits of the skv 
background through the openings in the 
foliage, our difficulties are not reduced. 

What, then, are the points to consider 
and bear in mind when attempting work 
of this kind? 

(1) Avoid a quite straight bit of road, 
and also a very twisty or curvy piece. 

(2) Do not select the centre of the road 
for the position of the camera, nor the 
extreme edge, but a position decidedly 
nearer one side than the other. 

(3) Very often it 1s agreeable to point 
the cainera towards the side of the dis- 
tant road which is opposite that on 
which the camera stands. 

(4) Avoid a high-level position of the 
camera, e.g., 3 ft. is generally better than 
s ft. 

(s) An open foreground, like A or В, is 
apt to afford a rather naked and un- 
interesting effect, while a  blocked-up 
foreground, such as we have on our left 
in C, is apt to give a suggestion that there 


is something in our way. 


(6) Avoid, as far as possible, a patchy 
sky background, such as we have in C. 

(7) Also try to avoid the patchy effects 
of light and shade, such as we have on 
the trees on our left in B. 

(8 Ап ortho. plate and colour screen, 
of course, should be used. 

(9) Be careful to avoid either under. 
€xposure or over-development. 

These are only general suggestions, and 
in no sense to be regarded as cast-iron 
rules. 


EW readers should note that 

back numbers containing pre- 
vious Beginners’ Lessons are obtain. 
able from the Publishers, 52, Long 
Acre, London, W.C. 


AVE you any query or point of 
difficulty in your photography ? 

If so, write to the Editor of “The 
A. P. & Р.М.” 52, Long Acre, W.C. 
He will help you. 


By J. H. Clark. 


(Supplement) 
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SUNSHINE. 


Awarded a Beginner's Prize in the Weck.y Competition, 
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24 ORIG OF THE WEEK 
QEDITORIAL COMMENT 


As previously announced, next week’s issue of THE 
А.Р. AND P. N. will be a Special Summer Number, and 
will contain additional pages, "with 
illustrations on art paper, printed 
in two colours. Special attention 
will be devoted to holiday work with 
the camera, and the visitor to the seaside or country, the 
traveller both at home and abroad, the aspiring picture- 
maker, and the mere snapshotter of holiday scenes and 
incidents alike—all will find in THE A. P. AND P. N. 
Summer Number useful and practical articles which will 
assist them in their work at the present time of year. 
The names of the prize-winners in the 1911 Colonial 
Competition will also be announced, and some repro- 
ductions wil be given of pictures from the third 
Colonial exhibition which opens at THE A. P. Little 
Gallery simultaneously with the publication of the 
Summer Number. Our readers are asked to draw the 
attention of their friends to this forthcoming issue, the 
price of which will be twopence, as usual. 

ее е 

Readers who desire to bind their copies of THE A. P. 
AND P. М. are informed that the Index for the half-yearly 

volume, January to June, 

“THE A. P. AND P. М.” will be ready within the next 

INDEX. few days, and can be obtained 

on application to our pub- 

lishers. It will be sent, packed flat with strawboard, on 

receipt of stamp for postage. The Index has been care- 

fully compiled in such a way as to facilitate reference to 

any particular subject, and forms a very complete key to 
the contents of the volume. 

ее е 

Тһе photographer who can make his photography the 
determining factor in his choice of a holiday resort 15, 

indeed, a favoured individual. In the case 

HOLIDAY of most people the place of the annual excur- 
COUNSEL. sion is determined by domestic considera- 

tions, just as its date has to be adapted to 
business convenience. Many a man, if he were a free 
agent, would choose a centre in which his historical 
imagination could be quickened, or his artistic sense 
gratified, or both. But in the end he goes gracefully, 
like the good husband and father he is, to the popular 
seaside resort, and adjusts his holiday photography to 
that level. But even so there is no reason why he 


NEXT WEEK'S 
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should cry “ Perish! ’’ to every fond ambition, for there 
is scarcely a seaside resort which is so conventionalised 
as to be quite hopeless from a pictorial standpoint, even 
apart from the fact that pictorialism is rather a matter 
of light and atmosphere than of buildings and people. 
And, even if surroundings are uninspiring, the por- 
traiture of one’s friends generally can be depended on 
to furnish the best memento of a merry day. It is as 
well not to be too austere on holiday. 
еее 
The attention of all lantern-slide workers 1s drawn to 
THE А. P. AND P. N. Lantern Slide Competition for 
1911, in which the special 
“THE A. P. AND P. М.” A. Р, plaques in silver and 


ANNUAL LANTERN SLIDE bronze and certificates are 
COMPETITION. offered. There will be seven 
classes, and all workers, 


whatever may be the particular type of subject in which 
they are interested, are invited to submit slides in one 
or more of the sections. А class for colour photography 
will again be included, the awards in this case being 
made to single slides by any screen plate or other colour 
process. The 1911 Competition will close on October 
23, and the prize-winning slides will be available for loan 
to photographic societies on and after November r. 
Secretaries desiring the loan of them should make early 
application, giving a list of suitable dates. Entry forms, 
with full particulars and conditions of entry, will be 
given next week. Last year's competition drew a very 
large entry, and we hope the 1911 Competition will show 
a still greater increase both in the number and quality 
of the slides submitted. 
| ее е 
It needs а philosopher rather than а photographer, we 
suppose, to explain the extraordinary fascination which 
rows of coloured lights possess for the 
THE PICTURE preat multitude of people. Those 
THAT PLEASES. strings of fairy lamps which recently 
made Lombard Street quite unknow- 
able by night to the men who work in it by day have 
some spell for the ancient barbarian in each of us. Of 
course, almost every summer day the sun glances over 
the pillars of the Royal Exchange and lights up the 
staid old front of the Bank with a glory beside which 
the artificial illuminations fade into insignificance, but 
nobody takes any notice of a thing that is always with 
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us. The popularity of illuminations, however, has a 
lesson for the photographer who would have his pic- 
tures please. We should be the last to deny that the 
thundery landscape, to which some recent printing pro- 
cesses lend themselves with such facility, has its distinct 
place in photography and affords a satisfaction to the 
discerning eve. But it is questionable whether it can 
ever have a very wide popular appeal. Generally speak- 
ing, the higher the pitch and the lighter the tone, the 
more general will be the interest aroused. 
© е б 
The necessity for fastidious cleanliness is even greater 
in photography than in most pursuits, and it is probably 
in none so much neglected. The 
PHOTOGRAPHIC average outfit is by no means so 
HYGIENE. cleanly as it ought to be, with the 
result that not only is a larger per- 
centage of the work wasted or rendered inferior, but the 
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cumulative effect of small uncleanlinesses is seriously to 
accelerate the ordinary wear and tear. Most dark- 
rooms, again, are quite unsatisfactory from the 
hygienic point of view. Of course, a dark-room 1s 
almost bound to be unsatisfactory to some extent, but 
those we have in mind are needlessly bad. Ventilation 
is a sore point. It demands the skill of an expert to 
trap the light and admit the air at the same time. But in 
one of the worst of these ““ black holes ’’ of which we 
have any knowledge the dark-room has to share its ven- 
tilation with the room outside. A little opening com- 
municates with this apartment near the window, and 
those sitting in it get the benefit of the effluvium coming 
from the dark-room before it is transferred to the outer 
air. The result is that, after two or three hours’ con- 
finement in the outer apartment, people are prepared to 
swear that they can not only smell the dark-room but can 
even taste it! 


THE WEEKLY 


COMPETITION. 


“THE A. P. ann P. N.” Weekly Competitions are for the benefit of all readers of this journal. A first prize consisting of ten shillings’ 
worth of materials or apparatus, obtainable from any regular advertiser in the paper, and а second prize, consisting of five shillings’ worth of 
materials, are offered every week for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of production, the only qualification being that 
the producer is a bona-fide amateur photographer. In addition, a prize, equal in value to the second prize, is given for the best mounted print 
sent in every week. Suitability, taste, and care in mounting are the chief points considered when awarding this prize. 

For beginners, and those who have never won an award in any photographic competition or exhibition, a special prize of five shillings’ 
worth of materal, obtainable from any regular advertiser in THE A. P. AND Р. N. is offered every week. 

Extra prizes are awarded when the quality of the entries is above the average. Each print must have one of the coupons given every weck 


in the advertisement pages affixed to its back, and properly filled in. 


The prize-winning prints are retained, and right to reproduce in THE A. P. AND P. М. is reserved. All unsuccessful prints are returned, 


accompanied with a written criticism, if stamps for return postage are sent. 


Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the award are made, and they will then let us know the particular apparatus or 
materials they choose for their prizes. The prizes must be selected through the paper, and must not be ordered independently from dealers. 
The Editor's decision on all matters connected with these Competitions will be final. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to Horace 
Wright, 180, Friern Road, East Dulwich, S.E. (Title of print, 
“The Cloud and the Dome.") Technical data: Plate, Imperial 
Non-filter; stop, F/8; exposure, 1-25th second; time of day, 
late afternoon, June; developer, rodinal; printing process, 
bromide. 

The Second Prize to Chas. S. Coombes, Brookdale, Longlands 
Park Road, Sidcup. (Title of print, “ Chums.") Technical 
data: Plate, Wellington Speedy Iso.; lens, R.R.; stop, F/8; 
exposure, six seconds; time of day, noon, June; developer, 
rodinal; printing process, Self-toning Cream Crayon. 

An Extra Prize is awarded to Miss H. Holderness, 11, Orme 
Court, W. (Title of print, “ On the Nile.) Technical data: 
Kodak film; lens, Aldis, x 5 screen; stop, F/6.3; exposure, 
I-25th second, February; developer, Rytol; printing process, 
Wellington ordinary bromide. 

The Mounting Prize to Percy W. Morris, 52, Chalk Hill, 
Bushey, Herts. (Title of print, * In Chichester Cathedral.") 
Technical data: Plate, Imperial Sovereign; lens, R.R.; stop, 
F/22; exposure, 45 seconds; time of day, 12,30 p.m., Mav; 
developer, pyro-soda ; printing process, P.O.P., platinum toned. 


Hon. Mention. 

Francis A. Tinker, Sheffield ; W. J. Nickels, Swansea ; Thos. 
Lowe, Longton; A. V. Ames, Alton; Chas. H. Griffiths, Sunder- 
land; W. J. Saver, Chatham; M. R. Tozer, Bournemouth ; 
Frank Bolton, Hull; Hy. H. Beetham, Nelson ; John M. Knapp, 
Wolverton; Uswald Harris, Stoke-on-Trent; Robt. Chalmers, 
Sunderland. 

Clase I. 

Geo. W. Lester, Hornsey; J. Clifford Freebody, Ealing; A. 
Woodhead, Goole; T. Harvey Boycott, Rugeley; A. Warburton, 
Liverpool; S. Ambler, Harrogate; Coryn de Vere, London, W. ; 
R. С. V. Dymock, Shrewsbury; D. F. A. Mahoney, Old Hun- 
stanton; Miss McAdamy Hereford; Frank Bolton, Hull; Hy. 
Warner, West Kensington Park, W.; Mrs. Florence Wild, 
Bristol; J. H. Morgan, Halifax: Thos. George, Bristol; Miss 
Maud Harris, Cheltenham; Percy Morrison, Leicester; А. 
Beadle, Edinburgh. 

Class ІІ. 

Miss F. T. Townsend, Switzerland; Fred. N. McKenzie, 
Rurgess Hill; Geo. Morgan, Edinburgh; H. S. Scott, Leaming- 
ton Spa; H. N. Bushbv, Birkenhead; Hy. Warner, West Ken- 
sington Park; L. Clarkson, Blackburn; L. Jenkinson, Norman- 
ton; J. Н. Greening, Dublin; Miss Kate Miller, Swansea; Н. 


Orrow, Southampton; L. Little, Birmingham; Wm. Quaker, 
Eltham ; B. N. Drew, Gt. Yarmouth ; Saml. Meagan, Lancaster ; 
John G. Mason, Hampstead, N.W.; Fred. Wright, Gloucester. 


Clase 111. 
All entries not marked for Classes I. and II. have been placed 
in Class III. 


BEGINNERS’ SECTION. 

The Beginners’ Prize is awarded to W. H. Woodward, 3, Salop 
Street, Wolverhampton. (Title of print, “Good News.’’) 
Technical data: Plate, Imperial S.R.; Lens, Ross-Goerz ; stop, 
F/8; exposure, r-12th second; time of day, 4.45 p.m., Мау; 
developer, .Azol; printing process, Rajar self-toning paper. 

An Extra Prize is awarded to W. Sollitt, Whitkirk, near Leeds. 
(Title of print, “Тһе Mill on the Moor.") Technical data: 
Plate, Imperial S.S. ortho.; x 4 screen; lens, Cooke; stop, 
Е/8; exposure, 4 second; time of day, 3 p.m., April; developer, 
m.-q.; printing process, enlarged on Kodak white Royal 
bromide. 

A Second Extra Prize to A. R. Bixby, 23, Foxhall Road, 
Ipswich. (Title of print, “ Granny.") Technical data: Plate, 
Imperial fine grain ordinary; lens, Beck Symmetrical; stop, 
F/16; exposure, 3 seconds; time of day, 2.30 p.m., June; 
developer, pyro-soda; printing process, Gevaert platinotype. 

Beginners’ Class. 

J. R. A. Nicoll, Glasgow ; E. Wadham, Horley; W. Richards, 
Birmingham; W. H. Woodward, Wolverhampton; Miss L. 
Izard, London, S.W.; H. F. R. Miller, Wormley; Miss W. 
Fenwick, Newcastle-on-Tyne ; А. E. Osborne, Manchester; Miss 
Laura D. Harrison, Sheffield; Frank West, Streatham Hill, 
S.W.; T. Bernard, Deal; Miss M. G. Langhorne, Harrogate ; 
G. L. Hawkins, Sidcup; A. Dixon, Norton-on-Tees; J. Pike, 
Reading; Miss A. Alexander, Ugley; Miss E. Rubbra, Sheer- 
ness; D. F. A. Mahoney, old Hunstanton; Gerard Jensen, 
Longfeld ; W. Busby, Abingdon; C. W. Foskett, London, S.E. ; 
John M. Nelson, Glasgow; R. G. Wilkes, Birmingham; Miss E. 
Anderson, Eltham ; L. D. J. Williams, Upper Cwmbwch ; Fred 
Wilson, Birmingham; E. Hodgkinson, Nottingham; F. P. 
Luard, Shepherds Bush, W.; Thos. Burton, Leicester; Geo. 
Savage, West Norwood, S.E.; H. F. Atkins, Colchester; John 
Arthur, Coventry; H. Robson, Newcastle-on-Tyne; Mrs. McE. 
Kelly, Howth; Reginald H. Stocken, Streatham; Miss J. H. 
Moir, Amsterdam ; Louis Percy, Hull; Miss Gladys Leathwood, 
Anerley, S.E.; H. E. Spink, Halifax; Harry, Murray, Oxford ; 
H. Addington, Ramsgate 
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N a 
recent 

~ article 
in THE 
the fact that a 
His camera consti- 


A. P. AND P. 


N. a writer referred to 
photographer can never be lonely. 
tuted an ideal companion, and, whether on a journey or 
at home, his three-legged associate ` afforded greater 
comfort and was more inspiring than many with two or 


four legs. At no time is this more true than during the 
summer holidays. When all else in the way of com- 
panionship may pall, the camera, with its silent appeal 
for consideration and its perfected range of applications, 
directing attention to the beauties around, is a friend 
that cannot be overlooked. 

For the solitary holiday-maker the comradeship of a 
well-understood camera is a factor that is becoming 
more appreciated every day, and it is not merely as a 
regorder. of the incidents of a holiday that it finds its 
greatest scope, although this, when viewed in the after- 
math of the holiday, is a strong point in its favour. 

The photographer who carries a hand camera, no 
matter whether it is an '' Ensignette ’’ or a half-plate 
reflex, will have it ever borne in on him that he has a 
duty to perform; and the traveller who realises this duty 
and obeys its call gets more solid pleasure from his 
holiday than the mere aimless spending of an idle fort- 
night could possibly afford. This must not be taken as 
a direction for strenuous work with the camera during 
the period obviously designed for relaxation. The 
modern folding hand camera, even in its most compli- 
cated form, will hardly permit photography to be other 
than attractive and easy. 

If the inevitable plate-changing that may ensue after 
a day in the open air presents drawbacks to the holiday- 
maker, the remedy is obvious in the substitution of roll 
films or film packs. 

Practical Considerations. 

The worker, however, who takes his photographic 
holidays seriously—that is, visits a district for the pur- 
pose of photographing it, and departs therefrom with a 
full bag—is one for whom a few practical points may 
not come amiss. The less serious worker, to whom the 
application of the companionable camera is not such an 
essential part of the holidays, will also on occasion find 
the necessity for practical application of home condi- 
tions under difficult circumstances. | 


A Note on Packing Plates on Tour. 

When preparing for a holiday away from home the 
question of plates or films and their convenience 
invariably presents itself. If films are used, the ques- 
tion resolves itself merely into one of protection from 
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=  — THE COMPANIONABLE CAMERA. 


The Ideal and Necessary Adjunct to a Summer Holiday. 


light and inquisitive strangers, the weight and bulk 
being almost a negligible quantity. 

If it is intended to use plates, it should first be ascer- 
tained, if possible, whether a photographic dealer exists 
in the district proposed to be visited. If so, and a 
popular size and well-known brand is used, there is 
generally no need to carry a supply or to trouble about 
dark-room accommodation; or a supply of the worker's 
favourite brand can be ordered in advance through such 
local dealer, and the plates should then be awaiting the 
arrival of the traveller. | 

Most makers will also, if an order is given in advance, 
securely pack and forward a batch—say a gross—to any 
given address. | 
This will save 
carrying them 
with. the lug- 
gage, and they 
may be ге- 
packed and re- 
turned home in 
the box in 
which they ar- 
rived. If these 
means are not 
adopted, and 
no dealer exists 
in the district 
to be visited, a 
supply. of plates 
can be carried; 
and no better 
method can be 
suggested than 
wrapping them 
up with one's 
clothes in the 
travelling 
trunk. As Ё 
many as a 
gross of half- 
plates can be 
easily taken in 


the average A Bir оғ Orp EXETER. 
2 The Photographic Convention of the United’ 
trunk of wear Kingdom takes place at Exeter, July to-15. А 
ing app arel, useful article dene pius specie, ponts of 
interest in the city, from the photographer's point 
and although of view, appeared in last week's issue. 


the increase in 
weight of the trunk may be appreciable, the plates wilT 
easily travel safely if packed on edge and swathed in 
clothes. 

Exposed plates should always be repacked in the same 
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wrappings from which they were taken, and replaced in 
their original plate boxes. The photographer should 
accustom himself to plate-changing in complete dark- 
ness, and the operation is reduced to one of the greatest 
simplicity if a distinct system of dealing with the dark 
slides is adopted, such as was described in THE A. P. 
AND Р. М. for May 29, p. 529. It was there suggested 
that the fresh box of plates should first be emptied, the 
plates from the dark slides placed in the empty plate box, 
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OW often does опе 
Н hear the remark, 
“Oh! I shall only 
ocket camera, 
the  half-plate is 50 
heavy to carry." І am 
not going to argue that 
the pocket camera 15 
not highly efficient, and 
| for certain purposes 
more satisfactory than the larger instrument, but the 
remark indicates an appreciation of the value of the half- 
plate under certain circumstances. For instance, focussing 
on the ground glass, use of swing back or front and rising 
front, possibility of using any one of a battery of lenses, and 
possibility of employing suitable light filters are points 
which occur at once as advantages of the stand camera. Of 
course, these advantages may be obtained with a 5 by 4 or 
a quarter-plate instrument, but even the latter, with a good 
supply of plates and three or four lenses, makes a pretty 
heavy load for a hot July day. With the smallest of cars, 
or even the more modest tricar of the up-to-date sociable 
type, a stand camera of half-plate size is easily carried. 

The heading of this article has been printed, “ The Camera 
and the Car," but it might have been transposed, * The Car 
and the Сатега.” The alliteration helps to emphasise a 
connection already close, and one which will in the near 
future be closer still, for the modern tendency is towards 
the small car, and the next few years will see the ranks 
of small car owners vastly increased. As is befitting to 
the pages of a photographic journal, I have placed the 
camera first, though no doubt contemporaries of the motor 
press would have given pre-eminence to the car. The 
point, of course, is—are we to use the саг as a means of 
gettine about the country to photograph, or is the camera 
to be taken with us to illustrate incidents in our motor tours? 

I may illustrate this point by briefly recounting two days' 
work over similar country. In one case the venue was the 
neighbourhood of Tavy Cleave, on Dartmoor. First came 
a walk of a mile to the station, then a railway journey of 
about thirty-five miles (from Exeter to Lydford), which 
occupied close on an hour and a half, and was followed 
by a drive of three or four miles over the outskirts of the 
moor. It will be evident that in this case the journey was 
made for the specific purpose of reaching a certain neigh- 
bourhood, and all the work was done within a very limited 
radius. A 5 by 4 camera, with a couple of lenses, was 
carried, and a dozen plates were exposed. 

The other instance was a day in the Wicklow Hills, and 
the excursion was accomplished by the aid of a car, which 
could not, perhaps, be termed a small car—a 16-20 Siddeley 
—though the run did not include anything beyond the 
powers of a modern car of from 8 to 10 horse-power. It 
was not proposed to make a long stop at any point, but 
to pull up whenever a likely bit of country presented itself, 
and so a half-plate camera was carried by one worker, set 
up ready for use, and another worker had a pocket camera. 
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the dark slides refilled with the new plates, and the 
exposed plates then enclosed in the wrappings just taken 
from the new plates. These should be placed in the 
plate box, which should be numbered and labelled. If 
any difficulty is found in carrying out the operation in 
the dark, a small portable dark-room lamp, such as the 
“* Craven "' electric lamp, made by Messrs. Butcher, and 
recently reviewed in THE A. P. AND P. N., should be 
taken. 


By С. Н. HEWITT, F.R.P.S. 


The ground covered was infinitely 
greater, the results more varied, and the 
exertion considerably less. 

In both these cases the aim was more 
or less serious pictorial work, and the 
camera came first. But there are many 
instances of the car and its driving and mechanism 
being the chief interest, the camera being used to record 
some stiff hill successfully negotiated “on her third,” or, 
possibly, even “top speed.” Or a photograph is taken of 
the charming spot where the picnic lunch was taken. 
Clearly, what is required for such records as these is a 
camera of the simplest form, either an ever-ready box 
camera, or one quickly opened and set to focus by means 
of a scale. If much manipulation is required, the man who 
is motorist first and photographer after “will not bother 
about a picture.” 

In carrying apparatus on car or passenger combination 
there are one or two points which need careful attention. 
The camera 
when packed up 
should be placed, 
if possible, on the 
seat of the car, 
and in any case 
should be so 
packed that it is 
not loose in its 
case and likely to 
rattle about. 
There is always 
some jolting on a 
run however 
good the spring- 
ing of the car 
may be. The 
lenses should be 
in cases, or, if in 
wash - leather 
bags, these bags 
should have a 
stiff leather 
bottom, so that 
when two or three 
are rolled up in a 
focussing cloth 
there is no chance 
of the mount of one lens grinding against the glass of 
another. It is scarcely safe to carry a camera on the carrier 
of a motor-cycle, unless specially packed, but a well-sprung 
side-car is perhaps less likely to jolt the camera about than 
a small car. If the camera is packed away in the box at the 
back of the car, endeavour to keep it as far from the exhaust 
as possible, as the heat is sometimes considerable. 

_ Many other points of interest have not been touched upon 
іп this short note, and the subject is one which may well 
be returned to in the near future. 


^ “ 


Ousted by the Car, if not by the Camera. 
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HAVE so often insisted that complete sympathy between 
camera and operator is the only essential for correct timing 
in high-speed photography that I am almost reluctant again 


to introduce the subject; but 
that some recent observations 
comprise details not only 
of ап interesting but of a 
very practical nature. 


That thought and action 
cannot be instantaneous is a 
self-evident proposition which 
manifests itself in every 
action of life. The existence 
of the inevitable latent period 
is clearly a matter of import- 
ance to the high-speed photo- 
grapher, to whom accuracy, 
measurable often to a degree 
of 1-100th sec., is by no means 


Fig. 1. 1-1,200th sec., with multi-speed 


shutter. 


to be ignored. The factor of 
anticipation—the visualisation 
of an action in advance of its 
occurrence—is, I venture to 
think, accepted nowadays by 
all photographers who have 
thought about the problem to 
any extent; but the latent 
period of the camera is not so 
generally considered, although 
its existence is even more 
obvious. Every possessor of a 
reflex realises that the ascent 
of the mirror occupies an ap- 
preciable fraction of a second, 


Fig. 2. 1-r,oocth with 


plane shutter. 


sec., 
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Exposure 1-450th sec., with 


Fig. 4. 
multi-speed. 


time as accurately with a reflex 
as with a direct-vision camera. 
It follows also that a man per- 
fect with one of the two will 
be hopelessly wrong at his 
initial attempts with the other; 
and, in fact, one’s experiences 
following such a change are 
alinost ludicrous. 

It struck me recently that it 
would be rather interesting to 
—— Pu obtain some numerical idea of 

multi-speed. the difference between the 

latent periods of a reflex and a 
direct-vision camera. (For practical purposes I assume that 
the response of a shutter to its release is instantaneous; of 
course, there is inertia to be overcome, but in the case of any 
well-adjusted shutter the fraction of a second must be so small 
as legitimately to be ignored.) 

If all the preceding has been understood and accepted, it 
will readily be agreed that independent exposures with thc 
two cameras will give no information, but that both cameras 
must be arranged for exposures to be made simultaneously 
on the same moving object; the latent period of the operator 
is then the same for both, and 
any difference represents the 
difference between the two 
cameras, and represents the 
time that the mirror takes to 
move out of the way and re- 
lease the shutter. 

Two cameras were erected 
upon tripods—one was a half- 
plate reflex, the other a stand 
camera with a  multi-speed 
shutter. To each shutter an 


Fig. 3. 


2 were made simultaneously. 


and the delay to the passage 
of the focal-plane shutter might seem at first to preclude the 
possibility of accurate timing. 

But, to return to my opening paragraph, I have invariably 
insisted that the whole problem resolves itself into the adapta- 
tion of photographer to camera, until at last they become one 
with a constant latent period. I must not digress to reflect 
upon this phenomenon ; suffice it to say that the very grip of the 
operator upon his camera establishes the exact nervous tension 
which makes the latent period of operator cum camera constant. 

It follows from this that a practised high-speed worker will 


3l 


Fig. 


5. 


Exposure 1-4soth sec., with focal-plane shutter. 
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antinous release was attached, so that both could be operated 
with one hand. 

Had I desired absolute scientific exactitude, I should have 
been bound to select a moving object of a perfectly constant 
and known velocity, e.g., a rotating wheel; but in order to 
introduce a little more interest, and obtain a result which, if 
not of unquestionable accuracy, was sufficiently so for prac- 
tical purposes, my moving object was a living one. 

I asked my brother to sprint along a piece of track at 
right angles to the cameras. He is a runner who is very 
constant in his performances, and is repeatedly timed at 
10} sec. for the hundred yards. At sixty yards from the 
start his velocity must be almost exactly ten yards a second. 
Along the track, at right angles to his path, lines were 
drawn at intervals of eighteen inches. 

It is of some interest that a difficulty presented itself which 
I had not foreseen, for when I actually got to work I found 


“АП Ош!” 1-2,cocth sec., with multi-speed shutter. 


that the lenses were of different focal lengths, and that 
it was no little trouble to arrange both cameras to give a 
convenient-sized image, and yet take up a position which 
enabled me easily to watch the progress of the runner and 
comfortably manipulate the two releases. 

I exposed on a point exactly sixty yards from the start. 
The results (figs. 1 and 2) show I made a fairly good shot 
with the multi-speed shutter—the piece of paper marks 
the point determined upon. In extenuation for not making 
a perfect shot, I must plead that a runner at right angles is 
a very difficult subject to watch. One instinctively waits for 
the leading foot, and in the case of a sprinter striding eight 
feet and more it is not very easy to select the part of his body 
or limb which is to be level with the fixed point at the moment 
of exposure. Of course, for the purposes of this experiment, 
it does not matter at all if one exposes a little too soon or 
too late, so long as both releases are pressed simultaneously. 

The photograph from the reflex camera shows that the 
runner has advanced an additional five and a half feet, and 
this at the rate of ten yards a second means nearly one-sixth 
second. Repetition of the test gave a difference of a similar 
result as nearly as one could measure. In a third trial the 
difference is less (approximately four feet), but three hard 
bursts at short intervals are too great a strain, and my 
brother was conscious of being slower in his last effort. 

On a subsequent occasion I instituted one further refine- 
ment—I endeavoured to expose both cameras with the mirror 
of the reflex thrown out of gear, and the focal-plane shutter 
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operated directly. This manipulation was not easy, and, 
although my results showed that the inertia of the focal- 
plane shutter was certainly greater than that of the multi- 
speed, I was not sufficiently satisfied with my technique to 
make estimations. 

The additional lessons that can be learned from a con- 
sideration of the negatives are regarding (1) the relative 
efficiencies of the two shutters; (2) the comparative capa- 
bilities of the two for arresting motion. 

Both lenses were, of course, working at the same aperture 
(F/6.3). I started out with the ambition to obtain images 
of very large size, and for this purpose I used the shutters 
at their maximum speed—multi-speed 1-2,000th sec., focal- 
plane r-1,00oth,sec. These may sound ridiculously rapid ex- 
posures for a moving object with a velocity of only twenty 
miles an hour, but it must be remembered that the limbs of 
a runner have a velocity many times greater than that. The 
large picture on this page, taken in 1-2,000th sec., 
is sharp; one of nearly equal size with a focal- 
plane shutter is blurred as to be unreproducible. 

I decided therefore upon smaller images, but 
the first exposures were again the maximum of 
the shutters. Тһе :r-2,000th sec. exposure of the 
multi-speed is, as nearly as I can judge, as fully 
exposed as the r-1,000th sec. of the focal-plane. 
When both shutters were set at r-1,000th sec. 
the multi-speed negative was much more fully 
exposed. І may add that the same plates were 
used, the same developer, and the same duratien 
of development for these comparative tests. 

As regards arresting of motion, I have already 
said that, when an image of maximum size was 
desired, 1-1,oooth sec. with the focal-plane was 
insufficiently rapid. So, for that matter, was 
I-1,000th sec. with the multi-speed, but on this 
occasion the most rabid supporter of the focal- 
plane shutter would have to admit that the blur 
was much worse than that produced by the other 
shutter. Examples 2 and 3 show where the 
shutters have been worked at the same speed 
(r-1,000th sec.), when an image of smaller size 
was obtained, and here the multi-speed is dead 
sharp, whilst the focal-plane one is obviously 
blurred. (It is evident, of course, that 1i-2,000th 
sec. was unnecessarily rapid for No. 1 for an 
image of that size, but it serves to illustrate the 
relative light efficiencies of the two shutters.) 

The multi-speed was then sent off at 1-450th 
sec., the focal-plane at 1-1,000th sec., and, 
although both are blurred, I think the focal-plane 
is the worst offender. As a final comparison, 1-450th 
sec. with the focal-plane shutter gave a negative in which 
the whole image i; the runner is badly blurred. On the 
whole, I conclude that 1-450th sec. with the multi-speed will 
give as sharp a rendering of a moving object as r-1,00oth 
sec. with a focal-plane. 

The final consideration is how to combine the advantages 
of the reflex and the multi-speed shutter. Recollecting that 
the remarkable ingenuity of manufacturers has now pro- 
vided us with a reflex which works in conjunction with a 
between-lens shutter, the extension of the principle to the 
multi-speed seems a matter of time. But I doubt it. In its 
present form the multi-speed cannot be set by a simple move- 
ment, but it requires a comparatively complicated winding, 
which seems beyond the possibility of the gearing-up re- 
quired in the new type of reflex with lens shutter. But we 
have the twin-lens type of camera to fall back upon, and I 
have found this arrangement with multi-speed shutter to 
satisfy the most exacting demands I have made upon it. 
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EXETER CATHEDRAL. 


(The Photographic Convention meets at Exeter July 10th-15th.) 


Buc a typical English city, is easily reached by either 
the Great Western or the London and South-Western Rail- 
ways. 

The Cathedral stands just off the High Street. ‘‘ No Cathedral 
affords a more remarkable illustration than Exeter of the variety 
and individuality of the architecture of our English Cathedrals, 
in spite of their generally uniform theory of plan and of the 
prevalence of the same character of mouldings and decorative 
detail everywhere at the same | 
dates. No two produce the same 
impression. Each has its own 
especial character amd feeling, 
and nowhere is this more charac- 
teristically marked than at 
Exeter." 

No part of the Saxon fabric 
remains. 

The present church was 
founded by the Norman Bishop 
William Warehurst (a nephew 
of the Conqueror) in 1112. The 
two towers speak for themselves 
as belonging to the Norman 
period. Later the Cathedral 
was transformed (except the 
towers) into a Decorated build- 
ing, the West front, with its 
screen of sixty-eight statues, 
being one of the last portions 
completed by Bishop Branting- 
ham about 1394. he absence 
of a triforium will be noted in 
the interior, and that the cleres- 
tory is lofty. The clustered 
columns and the rich vaulting of 
the roof produce a very beautiful 
effect. An umusual feature is 
the projecting Minstrels’ Gal- 
lery m the nave. 

The principal 


EXETER. 


view points 


are : — 
No. 1. 7 a.m. The north tower from N.E. 
No. 2. 7.30 a.m. Richard Hooker’s monument. 
No. 3. g a.m. The exterior of Speke’s Chantry. 
No. 4. 9.15 a.m. St. James’ Chapel from aisle. 


in Bishop 


No. 5. 9.30 a.m. Panels above former altar 
Oldham's Chantry. 

No. 6. 10.30 a.m. The east end of the Cathedral from the 
Bishop's garden. 

No. 7. 10.45 a.m. The Bishop's palace and the south tower 
from the garden. 

No. 8. 1r a.m. Mol’s coffee-house and St. Martin's Church. 
Later in the summer, shadows are cast by the elm trees in 
the graveyard. 


No. 9. 11.30 a.m. The choir, looking westward. 
No. ro. 12 noon. Bishop Bronscombe's monument (1281). 
No. 11. 12.15 p.m. The processional path, including the 


screens to the Lady chapel and chantries. 


No. 12. 12.45 p.m. Monument to Bishop Stapledon in north 
choir aisle. 

No. 13. І p.m. Monument from St. Mary Magdalene Chapel. 

No. 14. 1.15 p.m. Across the transepts, including the choir 


screen and clock. 
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Мо. 15. 1.30 p.m. North transept, including the Sylke 


Chantry (1485). | 
No. 16. 2р.ш. Panels on the Martyr’s Pulpit, and memorial 
to Bishop Patteson. 


No. 17. 2.15 p.m. Entrance to nave from cloister site. 
No. 18. 2.30 p.m. The chapter-house doorway. 
No. 19. 2.45 p.m. The sedilia. 
No. 20. 2.45 p.m. The south aisle. 
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No. 21. 3 p.m. The minstrels’ gallery, from the opposite 
. Clerestory. 
No. 22. 3.30 p.m. The west front. 


No. 23. 3.45 p.m. The nave, looking east. 

No. 24. 4 p.m. The choir. 

No. 25. 4.15 p.m. and later. The north porch. 

The choir stalls are modern. The old misereres have been 
placed beneath the seats. These misereres have not their equal in 
England. They are richly carved, representing foliage, beasts 
such as lions and elephants, men fighting and playing musical 
instruments, and legendary monsters. Bishop Bruere, under 
whose supervision these carvings were executed, lived in the 
East for some years, which would account for the representation 
of the elephants in the thirteenth century. 
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This series of photographers’ guides to the British Cathedrals and Abbeys 
deals with the best times and points of view for securiag the most pictorial 
results, and has been supplied by leading architectural photographers. 

e following have already been dealt with: Ely, Worcester, Romsey, 
Peterborough, Abbeydore, Truro, Crowland, Llandaff, Malmesbury, West- 
minster, Jerpoint, ochester, Glastonbury, Salisbury, Haughmond, Lich- 
field, Canterbury, Chichester, Ripon, York Minster, and Beverley Minster. 
0.” containing most of these can be obtained from the office of 
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One of the 
surprises of 
things is to 
find Mr. 
Wellington 
a young 
man. He 
has acted 
as one of 
the spon- 
жа sors at the 
photographic baptism of so many 
of us that I expected a patriarch. I had 
| an idea that he was contemporary with 
his great namesake, and that the two 
separated in early life, the Iron Duke going 10 
Waterloo, and the subject of this sketch to Elstree, 
near St. Albans. At all events, the Duke’s favourite 
saying, ‘‘ I propose to get into fortune’s мау,” has 
been very well exemplified in the case of our Mr. 
Wellington. | 

Elstree is perched proudly and prettily on the top of 
a Hertfordshire hill. It would have been easy to meet 
Mr. Wellington in London, but environment counts with 
all of us, and especially with such a quiet, restrained, 
almost shy individuality as his. To meet Mr. Welling- 
ton, one must make the acquaintance of his home as 
well, and his landscape garden, and his workshop. Іп 
more public places—on the platform, for instance—he 
is apt to fall a victim to that nervousness and reserve 
which indicate too modest an estimate of his own 
powers. 

Once within his den, Mr. Wellington will tell in 
interesting fashion of his wet-plate experiences, his first 
realisation of the artistic possibilities of photography, 
and, though no longer a strong society man, his 
memories of the fights of yore. In those days he was 


an amateur of amateurs, for he used to make his own, 


tools, his cameras, vulcanite shutters, and all his 
plates too, and everything, in fact, except the lens, and 
he has even tried his hand on that. 

His pictorial fancy has chiefly delighted in the soft 
landscapes of Surrey and Sussex, but lately he has 
shown a fondness for a certain kind of classical subject 
which he attempts in his Hertfordshire garden. 

But Mr. Wellington is no one-subject man. He has 
been successful among interests as various as land- 
scapes with animals, and city hoardings with people 
reading about auction sales. His favourite work is 
'" Eventide," produced twenty years ago, and com- 
bining a country river with—tell it not in Gath!—a 
London sky. Nor does the character of his work 
betray the influence of a particular school. Like most 
others, he began with the smallest stop and the crudest 
detail, but now, while no extreme fuzzyist, he is quite 
ready to give soft diffusion to a subject which seems to 
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(President of the Photographic Convention at Exeter, July 10-15). 
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By “TOUCHSTONE.” 


require it, and his device—it may be seen in his work- 
shop—is to use a piece of gauze or chiffon when 
enlarging from his quarter-plate. 

That workshop and laboratory, by the way, is worth 
an hour. Its long and littered benches betray his 
mechanical genius. Here he follows up ап early 
grounding in architectural draughtsmanship, for which, 
although he abandoned the profession, he has ever since 
been grateful. Here also his knack of carpentry finds 
a way out, and he indulges his taste as a boat-builder. 
A trim model yacht has just emerged from his hands. 

It is scarcely possible to think of Wellington without 
Blucher—I mean Ward—and as the works are only 
a ten-minutes’ motor run from the house, 1 am sure 
you will like to go. The business was started seven- 
teen years ago, and has been ascending the ladder ever 


since. Never for one year has it gone back. ‘‘ But, 
then,” said Mr. Wellington, “ you see ” and there 
followed a glowing testimonial to his business 
manager. 


Once within the double doors of certain departments 
of that Elstree factory, one steps into a new world. 
The old has simply ceased to exist. The new world is 
one of intense darkness. It is a darkness which can 
be felt—and smelt. It wreathes its Jong black arms 
around your neck. It meets you іп affectionate, 
oblivious folds. It is buttoned up, and only broken by 
little red windows here and there, like luminous safety 
pins in а vast black® shawl. Fantastically they 
illuminate the movement of a roller machine, which is 
pulsing away there in the everlasting gloom, receiving 
dim festoons of paper, and sending them back again into 
a yet inkier night. Out again, and holding an invisible 
Mr. Wellington by the hand, into an even more 
desolate darkness, sprinkled with red lights and with 
dimly outlined human figures standing sentinel, like 
Cerberus at the gates of Hades. There is something 
uncanny in the slow, inevitable procession of sheets of 
glass receiving the emulsion, which elsewhere we had 
seen in the process of manufacture, and are never to see 
davlight until for 
the twinkling of an 
eye they see it 
through your lens 
or mine. 

“ You are going 
to write something 
for THE А. P. AND 
P. N.?" said Mr. 
Wellington. ‘І am 
going," I replied, 
'" to add another 
chapter to the 
‘Arabian Nights.’ "' 
But when I came 
to set about it ! 


TOUCHSTONE. 
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THAMES а ак | | Bv A. H. BLAKE, М.А. 
From the One-Man Show of London Pictures by Mr. Blake, now open at the Camera Club, 17, John Street. ATM TY 
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From the Royal Photographic Society s Exhibition. 
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EVENING ON 
THE DUNES. 


By 


A. KEITH-DANNATT. 
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By E. MUSMANN, 
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«ROMANCE OF THE 
` PEERAGE. 


Related by C. H. L. EMANUEL. 
Special to “The A. P. and РМ" 


An unwritten chapter of the Corona- 

& tion is now ripe for publication. When 
Cg) it became known that the sole right 

P of taking photographs of the Corona- 
tion ceremony in Westminster Abbey 
had been given to Sir Benjamin Stone, a mere 
Commoner, considerable feeling was aroused 
among the peers. For it may not be generally 
known that as soon as it became fairly certain 

“ӨС” that the Government would press on their measure 
for divesting the lords of their legislative power, and that 
as a ''party " question its success was fairly certain, 
many of the peers commenced to seek some other 
hobby, and several of them turned to photography. 
Among these was a well-known peer, who had already 
attained a fair proficiency in the art and who had 
had reasonable hopes of replenishing a slender exchequer, 
weakened by the expenses of his own and his wife's Corona- 
tion outfit, if allowed to take pictures of the ceremony itself. 
He saw his hopes dashed to the ground, but instead of 
accepting the situation, he set his wits to devising a means 
of attaining his end. His success was only equalled by the 
extraordinary degree of secrecy with which he managed to 
conceal his plans. 

Most, if not all, of our readers are aware that on the 
occasion of the Coronation, peer and peeresses wear their 
coronets. Now a coronet is composed of a metal crown 
(generally silver), along the edge of which are set a number 
of silver balls of considerable size, the number of which 
varies with the rank of the wearer. The “body” of the 
coronet consists of a red velvet cap. The peer in question 
procured a Grün lens (F/2.5), which he had fitted into a 
circular silver setting, so arranged that when it was screwed 
into the socket formerly occupied bv the foremost silver ball, 
it was practically indistinguishable from the others. From 
the front to the back of the coronet, inside the velvet and 
shaped to the top of the head, was a strip of metal. To this 
was screwed a special film-holder carrying a dozen films 
(13 in. by 2 in.) with a shutter in front of it so contrived 
that the release of the shutter both made the exposure and 
changed the film. The shutter itself was entirely the work 
of his lordship. It had neither spring nor release, but was 
so arranged that it worked by balance, a sharp nod of the 
head only being required to set it in motion. The whole of 
the mechanism was, of course, covered by the velvet cap, 
which took the place of the light-tight bellows of an ordinary 
camera. 

As the momentous day drew near, and a number of private 
rehearsals had assured his lordship that his camera was a 
perfect success, he resolved that as his position at the cere- 
mony would be a most prominent one, and that his repeated 
noddings might attract considerable undesirable attention 
and be the subject of comment, he decided to feign possession 
of a cold, and to work the shutter by means of an assumed 
but suppressed sneeze. 

Coronation Day arrived, and although our peer was in a 
state of nervousness commensurate with the daring of his 
venture, fortune seemed to smile on him. His position in 
the Abbey was better even than he had dared to anticipate. 
The light was excellent, and the distance of the principal 
group from the operation was just as it should be. The 
exposures were made one after another, a slight click follow- 
ing each suppressed sneeze, telling that the shutter had 
acted, and a series of pictures had, barring accident, been 
secured which would be absolutely unrivalled. 

The service over, his lordship hurried to his dark-room. In 
the hall were waiting representatives of the press, with 
whom arrangements for publication had been made agree- 
able to all parties. Alas, they waited in vain. The first nega- 
tive developed was a blank ; the next one, and the next, and 
the next were equally disappointing. And yet there was 
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something undefined which developed upon each, so hazy 
as to be undecipherable. Fortunately, the twelfth film con- 
tained the solution of the mystery, for on it was clearly 
delineated, although greatly out of focus, the head and 
shoulders of the peer who had stood just behind our friend, 
and it could only be presumed that the unfortunate photo- 
grapher, in assuming his coronet had placed it on his head 
hind part before; at least that is the solution which is going 
the round of the peerage. 


OLE oq 


Facts and Formule for Practical Workers. 


MYSTERIOUS MARKINGS ON PLATES. 

HE various means by which a plate can be fogged appear 
Т to be without number. Mysterious fog marks аге often 
difficult to diagnose. The following note, culled from Sinclair's 
Signpost, the monthly pamphlet issued by Sinclair and Co., of 
the Haymarket, to their customers, is worth remembering :— 

“Fog is the photographer’s bête noir, and it is usually, but 
not always, caused by light reaching the plate through some 
other way than through the lens. Sometimes, however, although 
having the appearance of being caused by light, it may have its 
origin from other causes more difficult to determine and locate. 
We have just had a puzzling case, which may be useful for others 
to bear in mind. A customer sent us some negatives which had 
patches of fog about § inch long by 4 inch broad in the centres. 
They had been exposed in a changing box with a bag at one end, 
and we very naturally thought that there might be a cut or 
defect in the leather of the bag. Examination, however, showed 
the bag was perfect. We then discovered that our customer had 
underlined all the figures on the back of his sheaths with white 
paint, and had strengthened certain of the figures with the paint, 
so that they showed more distinctly through the window in the 
back of the changing box. The emanations from the paint had 
affected the sensitive surface of the plate opposite to it in the 
box in exactly the same way as light might have done. The 
moral is obvious—Don't mark your sheaths with paint, but 
engrave them if necessary." 

——— ————— 
ACETONE FIXING BATH WITH ACETONE SULPHITE. 

CETONE sulphite is largely employed for making fixing 

baths for bromide paper, lantern plates, etc., and is a 
very convenient preparation for the purpose. 4A satisfactory 
formula for an acid fixing bath made with it is as follows :— 
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Water ызаны ғыны ынана ны E E I pint. 
ib E ааа арып 3 oz. 
Acetone sulphite: 50-ы RA SaaS о2 


ي 
RELIABLE BLUE-PRINT PAPER.‏ 
[Г is not always easy to sensitise paper for making blue prints‏ 
with success, and a good deal depends on using the right pro-‏ 
portions of the two ingredients. The following will be found‏ 


satisfactory :— 
A.—Green ammonio-citrate of iron .................. 4 oz. 
Distilled water а: ааа 2 oz 
B.— Potassium ferricyanide .............................. 176 gr 
Distilled water ....................................... 2 OZ. 


These two solutions are mixed and well shaken together, in 
yellow light, in the dark-room, and the sensitive mixture is 
applied with a soft, wide brush, or a Blanchard brush, to pure 
paper, such as unglazed writing paper or smooth Rives paper. 
It is most important to dry the paper quickly, and to use it 
as soon as possible after drving. Print only from bold, hard 
negatives, and when the shadow detail is just visible, develop 
the print in several changes of cold water, acidulating the last 
change but two with a drop of sulphuric acid. 
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CARRYING TELESCOPIC TRIPOD ON 
CYCL 


LARGE number of cyclist photo- 
A graphers do not carry a tripod with 
them (or, if they do, only occasionally 
use it), owing to the time and trouble in 
strapping and unstrapping it to the cycle, 
and occasionally the loss of the straps. 


/) 
Ш | 
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The best way to carry the tripod is аз 
under, owing to the ease with which it is 
fixed to and taken from the cycle, and the 
absence of loose parts and rattling. 
Procure from a cycle dealer a pair of 
ordinary pump clips (A and B). One of 


| 
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these has a spring in it (А), and the other 
is cone shaped (B). Cut off the top of the 
cone with a file, until the screw-end of 
the tripod fits easily into the hole left on 
the clip. Now obtain a piece of tin, and 
make a cap that will fit on the three ends 


of the tripod legs (C). This should fit 
easily but not loosely. (A small tin can 
usually be found which will answer this 


INT — Il 


A New Series of Practical Hints for the Home Worker 


written by Home Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a nove! 
description by readers of “Тһе A. P. and Р. t 
age, and will be paid for at current rates if published. Articles should 
e concise, and preferably illustrated with diagrams and photographs. 
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are invited for this 


purpose admirably.) Now take a centre 
punch and punch a small hole in the 
centre of this tin or cap from the outside. 
This hole will fit the spring pin of the 
other clip (A). 

The clips can now be fixed to the 
cycle frame, and adjusted so that the 
tripod can be taken off and on in the 
same way as the cycle pump is carried. 
The whole can be adapted and fitted 
easily in half an hour, and will be found 
to be a great convenience. А and В are 
the clips, C is the tin or cap always 
carried on the tripod to protect the 
points, D the tripod. The arrangement 
fits the round tube tripods just as easily 
as the triangular ones. T EW. 


ar ————— 


A BICHROMATE LAMP. 


NE of the safest illuminants for the 
dark-room for ordinary plates, 
papers, etc., is the light transmitted by 
a solution of potassium bichromate, but 
lamps of this type are generally expensive. 
A photographer having electric current 
laid on to his dark-room or possessing a 
small accumulator can easily and cheaply 
make a bichromate lamp as follows :— 
A wide-mouthed bottle (A) of the type 
used for sulphite or carbonate of soda is 
provided with a well-fitting cork B). In 
this.cork (B) is bored, by means of a hot 
rat-tail file or a cork borer, a hole, in 
which fits a wide test tube (C). 
cork B is then soaked in melted paraffin 
wax, allowed to cool, and the surplus wax 
scraped off. Sliding tightly within the 
test tube C is a waxed cork (D) having 
four V-shaped grooves E cut in its sides 
and provided with a small central hole. 
A recess (H) is made in one face of the 
cork, to receive the top of a small lamp 
holder (F), which is secured to the cork 
by wire I, secured to its grooved flange 
(G) and passed round the cork along the 
grooves E. A length of flexible or other 
well-insulated wire J is attached to the 
terminals in the lamp socket and passed 
through the central hole in the cork before 
the socket is secured in place. А long- 
shaped metallic filament bulb (K) of the 
required voltage is placed in the socket, 
and the whole arrangement of cork D 
carrying the electric bulb is pushed down 
the test tube C to the position shown, so 
that the end of the bulb K rests lightly 
on a small cork (L) placed at the bottom 
of the tube. The end of the tube is 
closed by a waxed cork (M) having a 
central hole for the passage of the wires J. 
The test tube is then pushed into the 
cork B, and the whole pushed into 
position in the bottle (A), in which has 
been poured a sufficient quantity of a 
concentrated solution of potassium bi- 
chromate to stand well above the level 
of the cork D when the tube is in position. 
As test tubes аге generally made of thin 
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glass, a certain amount of care must be 
exercised in inserting and fitting the corks 
M and D, and in fitting the tube into the 
cork В, 

The ends of the wires J may, when the 
current is laid on, be secured to an 
adapter, which may be readily inserted in 
the ordinary lamp socket. When an 
accumulator is used, the wires J may serve 
to hold the lamp to the box containing 
the accumulator by making а circular 


recess in the top of the box, in which the 
lamp is held by passing one of the wires 
J tightly down each side of the lamp to 
suitably situated binding screws on the 
opposite sides of the box. 

By using a long bottle and test tube, so 
that the bottle need only be half-filled, in 
order to well cover the cork D, the lamp 
may be made to give white light by plac- 
ing it on its side, so that the test tube 
is uncovered by the solution. In this 
case the cork B must fit very well, and 
when all the parts are in place should be 
painted over with paraffin wax to avoid 
leakage. Е. A. (©. 
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CORONATION PHOTOGRAPHS. 


O doubt a great number of our readers have secured a 

series of photographs dealing with some phase of the 
recent Coronation festivities, whether in London or the 
provinces, and the desire will probably arise for a means 
of preserving such prints in collective form. 


To meet this need, Messrs. W. Butcher and Sons, of 
Camera House, Farringdon Avenue, E.C., have just placed 
on the market a neat and inexpensive album containing 
mounts of the slip-in variety. The cover is appropriately 
ornamented with a small crown, and the album is made 
in two styles, containing different tints of mounts. The 
prices are as follows:—For eight c.d.v., quarter-plate or 
postcard prints, 6d.; for six half.plate prints, gd. Thus, 
for a few pemce the amateur is provided with a permanent 
and effective setting for his photographs of the great events 
which have taken place during the past weeks. 


The albums may be obtained from Messrs. Butcher at the 
above address, or through any local dealer. 


Messrs. Jules Richard have on view at their premises, 27, New 
Bond Street, W., a large and interesting collection of stereo- 
scopic transparencies taken with the Verascope of the Corona- 
tion processions, the naval review, and the investiture of the 
Prince of Wales at Windsor. Readers of THE A. P. AND P. М. 
are invited to call at the above address and inspect these records 
of historic occasions. 


The prizes offered by Messrs. Rajar, Ltd., Mobberley, 
Cheshire, for the best print on paper or postcards of their manu- 
facture submitted for competition for the month of May, have 
been awarded as follows:—Class 1, open competition, to Mrs. 
G. Bletcher, 4, Worthington Street, Old Trafford, Manchester, 
for print on paper purchased from Messrs. J. F. Chapman, Ltd., 
7, Albert Square, Manchester. Class 2, for those who have 
never previously won a prize in any class of competition, to Mr. 
Robert C. Kerr, Peveril, Stanley Road, Lower Edmonton, Lon- 
don, N., for print on P.O.P. paper purchased from Messrs. 
Horne’s Photo Stores, 4b, New Broad Street, London, S.E. 


“А Guide to Photographic Printing."—Messrs. T. Illingworth 
and Co. have just issued the seventh edition of their excellent 
little booklet which bears the above title. This has been en- 
larged to sixty-four pages, and a complete article on the oil, 
bromoil, and ozobrome processes has been added. As already 
mentioned, Messrs. Illingworth have taken over the manutac- 
ture of ozobrome materials, and the present booklet gives full 
working instructions for this process. All the recognised print- 
ing processes, such as P.O.P., gaslight, bromide, and selí- 
toning, are dealt with in a simple and practical manner, and 
some helpful notes concerning difficulties in carbon work, with 
suggested remedies, are included. Another useful item is a 
table of the various weights and measures employed in photo- 
graphic formule. The booklet forms a handy and instructive 
guide to print-making, and we advise all our readers to secure 
a copy without delay. It will be sent post free on application 
to Messrs. Illingworth, at Willesden Junction, N.W. 


The late Mrs. F. A. Bridge.— There has just been erected іп 
Abney Park Cemetery a handsome marble cross, about eight 
feet high, in memory of the late Mrs. Bridge. This is in 
accordance with a resolution passed: by the Council of the 
Photographic Convention of the United Kingdom in November 
last. The monument bears the following inscription :— 

“Тп loving memory of Mary, the devoted wife of Frederick 
Albert Bridge, who passed away October 14, 10910, in 
her 66th year. ‘I wait till my change come. Thou 
shalt call and I will answer Thee’ (Job xiv. v. 14, 15).” 
And (on the kerbing) : 
“ Erected by the Photographic Convention of the United 
Kingdom to the memory of a dear friend.” 


The work has been carried out under the superintendence of 
Messrs. G. W. Atkins, Charles Winter, and Walter F. Potter, the 
sub-committee appointed by the Council. 
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THE SCOTTISH FEDERATION EXCURSION. 


HE associates of the Scottish Federation this year held their 
excursion to the Scottish National Exhibition, now open 
at Kelvingrove, Glasgow. Неге аге collected relics and 
memorials of Scottish national life in industry, science, and art, 
and as a gallery is set apart for the exhibition of Scottish photo- 
graphy, it seemed just the proper thing that the national photo- 
graphic body should thus acknowledge the national recognition 
of photography. 

The proceedings were of a delightfully informal nature. 
The associates met at different times, as was most convenient 
to them, and wandered over the grounds. These grounds, it may 
be stated, form an inimitable setting, backing the mass of the 
University, for such an exhibition. Some immortalised the 
Laplanders or the Senegalese in their native villages; others 
secured mementoes of the old Scots street or the Clachan; 
while others again endeavoured the register of fleeting shadows 
as they traced fantastic patterns over the footways or on the 
buildings ; some irresponsibles even exerted themselves in the 
amusement section in photography or partaking of the varied 
mirth-provoking etceteras. In the Carlton, lunch was served, 
and, maintaining the informal nature of the proceedings, the 
oratorical part of the programme was omitted, all attention being 
paid to matters gastronomical, spiced with quip and jest. At 
3 p.m. a much increased party assembled at the photographic 


gallery, where, with the assistance of some teddy bears, the 
reflex photographer immortalised “а group." Then, again, the 
excursionists wandered оп photographic, amusement, ог 
educational thoughts intent, and with a store of pleasant 
memories, and, let us hope, some good negatives. 


— — — e Méite— ———— 


Free Lantern Lecture.—A set of lantern slides, accompanied 
by a lecture on the ancient borough of Stamford, Lincs., is 
offered for loan to societies free of charge, except for carriage. 
Application for dates should be made to Mr. } 5. Prior, 19, 
High Street, Stamford. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


Yorkshire Photographic Union Excursion. 
The Yorkshire Photographic Union have had 
many successful excursions, ‘some of which I 
have had the pleasure of attending, but I cannot 
suggest a more fitting compliment than to say 


that the thirteenth annual excursion was, 
without doubt, the most successful  excur- 
sion of the whole series. As I mentioned 
a week or two back, the function this 
year was, at the invitation of Mr. Alex. 


Keighley, the genial and resourceful president 
of the Yorkshire Photographic Union, held at 
Steeton, in Yorkshire, the birthplace of many 
famous photographic pictures of recent years. It 
was within a short distance of this year's rambles 
that the later examples oí the late A. Horsley 
Hinton's work were obtained, and among other 
notable visitors in search of inspirations one 
remembers Mr. A. Coburn, Mr. F. J. Mortimer, 
Mr. Blake, etc., etc. 


The High Hall, Steeton. 
The High Hall, Steeton, is the charming old- 
world residence of Mr. Alex. Keighley, built 
obably on the site of an older dwelling) by 
ugh Currer and Ann Currer, his wife, whose 
initials are carved on one of the doorways with 
the date 1674. The Currers were notable in the 
district, and Eshton Hall, Kildwick Hall, and 
Currer Hall were built by other branches of the 
family. Charlotte Bronté, when employed as a 
overness in the neighbourhood, would be 
amiliar with the name, and adopted it as part of 
her nom de plume—'' Currer Bell.” The name is 
also preserved in Currer Wood. The estate after- 
wards came into the hands of the Garforths, a 
well-known family of sporting  proclivities. 
Fortunately for Yorkshire photographers, and, 
indeed, many other photographers of national 
reputations, it came into the hands of Mr. Keigh- 

ley now some years ago. 


The Morning Excursion. 

‘The morning of the long-expected event opened 
with creat promise of a wet day but, fortunately, 
old Sol rained mastery, and the rain cleared in 
the afternoon, and although, no doubt, the un- 
certainty of the morning militated against a 
record attendance, still a good muster assembled 
at 5.30 p.m. to do justice to the ample supply of 
good things Mr. and Mrs. Keighley had prepared 
for their guests. Probably I ought, in these notes, 
to have first referred to the morning’s arrivals who 
availed themselves of the privilege kindly offered 
by Lord Hothfield, of a visit to Ghyll Grange. 
which is reached by a pleasant one and a half 
miles’ walk, amply repaid by the glorious scenery 
of a romantic glen with cascades and waterfalls. 


The Afternoon Excursions. 

The bulk of the associates and their lady 
friends came by the afternoon trains, and, joining 
the morning party, divided into three main 
parties, one going to the Steeton Ghyll, a pretty 
wooded ravine; another party to Currer Wood, 
а woodland slope, with rocky escarpment; whilst 
the third group found MHawkcliffe Wood а 
Picturesque bit of scenery helped by a rugged, 
imposing, and at times awe-inspiring cliff. In this 
party we found autochromers and black and white 


artists sandwiched between photographers and 
poultry breeders. 
An Appreciation. 

Dancing, Badminton tennis, captive tennis. 
clock golf, and other games ancient and 


modern made the time pass all too rapidly, but 
we, however, just snatched a few minutes tc 
place on record the appreciation and thanks of 
the Yorkshire Photographic Union to its present 
president, and his good lady, Mrs. Keighley, for 
the excellence and abundance of their welcome 
and entertainment. Both Mr. and Mrs. Keigh- 
ley’s beaming countenances were an excellent 
supplement to their appreciative welcome, and 
after the usual photographic record was taken, 
three rousing cheers were in turn given for Mr. 
and Mrs. Alex. Keighley. 


New Rooms at Middlesbrough. 

The Cleveland Camera Club have long wanted 
suitable rooms in which they could extend their 
photographic knowledge and pay additional regard 
to the social side of club life. At last their ambi- 
tions are being realised at the corner of Clarendon 


Road and Linthorpe Road, the address of the new 
premises recently opened by their president, Mr. 
J. J. Burton. It has been decided to hold the 
meetines there, for the present, once a fortnight, 
on Monday evenings, with special nights on 
several of the intervening Tuesdays. The mem- 
bers have been asked to supply pictures to de- 
corate the rooms, thus forming a collection that 
will have a great sentimental value in the future, 
while providing for the adornment of the rooms 
and the needs of the present. An album of purely 
record work is to be kept, and many other useful 
attractions are in store. As the president 
observed, the club having secured rooms, it was 
the desire of the council that they should be made 
good use of, and it was suggested an effort should 
be made to induce new members to share in the 
benefit also. 


Southend Photographic Society. 

A party of about twenty-five members of 
the Southend Photographic Society have paid 
an enjoyable visit to Prittlewell Priory, by 
kind permission of Mr. E. Scratton. The interior 
occunied the attention of several members, while 
the remainder were soon at work in various parts 
of the grounds, the lakes in particular proving a 
great attraction. A stimulus was given to the in- 
terest in the outing by Mr. Scratton’s offer of four 
prizes to those sending in the best results of the 
afternoon’s work. After the visitors had been 
entertained to tea by their host and hostess, a 
photograph was taken of the whole party outside 
the Priory, which made a picturesque background. 
New Titles for Pictures. 

The Bournemouth Camera 
late in the season, have 
ramble to the New Forest, under the leader- 
ship of Miss Alder, of “ East Grove," Ly- 
mington. The beautiful trees in the ornamental 
drive were greatly admired, especially the 
taxodium distichum, abies pinsacpo (silver fir), 
black spruce, and many others; then last, but 
by no means the least, the fine Knightwood Oak 
was visited, and, owing to the bright sunny 
morning, this giant monarch of the forest showed 
itself in all its beauty. I mention the above 
names as a suggestion of suitable titles for next 
season’s pictures—only, be quite sure you include 
the right tree in the picture! 


The South Suburban receives a Civic Visit. 
The members of the South Suburban Photo- 
graphic Society were honoured recently by a visit 
of the Mayor and Mayoress of Deptford. The 
Mayor expressed his great interest in the society 
and his pleasure in holding the position of vice- 
president. which, by the way, was founded some 
four vears ago through the efforts of Mr. 


Club, somewhat 
had their first 


Nixon. The Mayoress presented the prizes, 
which chiefly consisted of plaques and medals, 
the winners being as follows :—Pictorial prints: 
(1) W. V. Goulstone, (2) A. Keith Dannatt, (3) 
J. Goodwin, (4) Ivor Curtis. Portraiture and 
Still Life: (1) A. T. Maryan, (2) Alfred Baxter. 
Technical Photography: (1) J. W. Hodges. Lan- 
tern Slides: D. P. Dannatt. 

Ozobrome at Southampton. 

Mr. W. A. Chaplin, one of the foremost mem- 
bers of the Southampton Camera Club, on- 
strated the ozobrome process before the club on 
a recent Monday. He developed several prints, 
and showed how easy in its manipulations the 
process really is, even to a beginner. Mr. Chap- 
lin’s efforts were heartily appreciated and 
accorded a royal vote of thanks. 


Мг. Т, Lee Syms at Manchester. 

What the Manchester City News called 
“amateur photographs," others would, I know, 
call by a very different name, for they referred to 
a fine range of portrait and landscape studies in 
pure black and warm brown tones, produced and 
shown by one of the cleverest professional photo- 
graphers in Lancashire, Mr. T. Lee Syms. The 
occasion of the display of his work was a platino- 
type demonstration he gave to the Manchester 
Amateur Photographic Society, when he pointed 
out the advantages oí this process in its sim- 
plicity, absolute permanence, and delicate render- 
ing of detail, and gave a description of the type of 
negative most suitable for its use and the degree 
to which printing should be carried. 


Darwen Annual Picnic. 

The annual picnic of the Darwen Photographic 
Association was held on a recent Saturday, when 
ideal weather was enjoyed for the trip to Edale, 
in Derbyshire. The attendance was only moderate, 
but a most enjoyable time was spent by those who 
put in an appearance. On arrival at Edale the 
party walked over the moors to Castleton, passing 
the famous caves, which excited considerable in- 
terest. Tea was served at Castleton, and as the 
walk had put everybody in good form, full justice 
was done to this meal. 


Chislehurst Exhibition. 

The fourth annual exhibition of the Chislehurst 
Photographic Society, held at the headquarters in 
Crown Lane, Chislehurst, is a complete success іп 
every respect. The society has just earned a 
high reputation for good work, and it is to the 
members' very great credit that their reputation is 
even enhanced by the display under notice. The 
Rev. J. E. Dawson is the esteemed president, and 
Miss A. J. Dawson the able lady secretary, to 
whom our congratulations are offered. 


Group taken at the Annual Excursion of the Lancashire and Cheshire Union to Rochdale. 
Photograph by F. Greenwood. 
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A selection of queries from our correspondents of 
general interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly 
on this page. 
space, answers to other questions will be replied to by 
post, but each query must be accompanied by one of the 
Coupons printed in the Advertisement pages. 
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In order to relieve the pressure on our 


ADVICE, 


CRITICISM and INFORMATION will be freely gicen, 
and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions 
legibly 
sent in every case (not for publication). 


written. Full name and address must be 


All queries and 


prints for criticism must be addressed to The Editor, 


Tue AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 
Queries should 


“ Query" or ‘ Criticism " on the outside. 


Yellow Varnish. 
Would you please tell me where or how to 
obtain yellow varnish for painting on the 
thinnest parts of negatives that print with 
too much contrast? I often sec it recom- 
mended, but do not know where to obtain it, 
etc. R. A. R. B. (Oxford). 


The best way to go to work is to buy 
a 4 Oz. bottle of matt varnish and also 
à oe. of iodine. This latter should be 
kept in a small wide-mouthed bottle. 
Now take two clean a oz. bottles, A and B. 
Into each put about 1 or 13 oz. of the matt 
varnish. Into bottle A put half a dozen 
small flakes of iodine, and into bottle B 
about twice as much iodine. The iodine 
will presently dissolve in the varnish. 
You now have a stock bottle of plain matt 
varnish, a pale and a darker yellow var- 
nish. Put one drop of each on a bit of 
clear glass, and let the drops dry thor- 
oughly. Then print all three with a strip 
of the paper you use. You should get 
three distinct tints. If they do not give 
you the differences you think you require, 
add gradually more iodine to A and B. 
It is not easy to state definite quantities, 
аз each  worker's negatives require 
different proportions. Тһе varnish is not 
“© painted " on the negative, as you say, 
but poured on the glass side and tilted 
about until the part to be treated is well 
covered, and the excess drained off into 
its own stock bottle. The varnish is now 
allowed to dry thoroughly, and any excess 
scraped away, and the edges cleaned up 
with a tiny bit of rag stretched over the 
end of a bit of matchwood, and moistened 
with methylated spirit. A clear varnish- 
stained yellow does not work so well as 
а matt varnish. You сап, you wish, 
make your own matt varnish, thus :— 
Ether 1 о2., sandarac 9-10 gr., mastic 
2 gr., benzol 4-14 og. The less benzol the 
coarser and the more benzol the finer the 
resulting grain. 


Glessy-surface Prints. 

Can you give me a few tips how to get very 

glossy shine on self-toning paper? 

W. Н. 5. (Whitehaven). 

Obtain a piece of plate-glass entirely 
free from scratches. Clean this thoroughly 
with soap water and a hard nail-brush. 
Wash it well, and dry it with а linen 
duster. Scatter a pinch of powdered talc 
(French chalk) on the surface, and with a 
tuft of old silk polish one surface thor- 
oughly. Soak the print for some time in 
cold water, then slip the glass plate into 


2, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked 
written on one side of the paper only. 


the dish of water, turn the print face 
down, and bring its face into contact with 
the glass. Remove them thus together, 
and then pass a roller squeegee over the 
back of the print a few times. Then let 
them dry in contact in a cool and airy 
place. When the paper is quite dry, strip 
the print, when, if all goes well, it should 
have a glass-like surface. If you find 
your prints tend to stick to the glass, ob- 
tain a bottle of Messrs. Houghtons’ 
“ Ensign Glazing Solution ” (1s.), and use 
it as directed, when all stripping diff- 
culties will vanish. 


Stereoscepy. 


I shall be obliged if you will explain the use 
of having stereoscopic lenses in movable 
panels, marked 24, 3, 3%, etc. 


W. C. (Kenda)). 

Stereoscopic vision and, ergo, photo- 
graphy is based on the fact that one eye 
sees a slightly different view when com- 
pared with the view seen by the other eye. 
The nearer the object is to the eye, the 
greater the difference of the views. Hold 
a penny piece six inches from the nose 
and in a vertical plane. Close the eyes 
alternately. One eye sees the “ head ” 
side, the other the “ tail " side of the coin 
only. The two together give one a mental 
impression of both sides as belonging to 
one thing. Place yourself in front, and 
3 ft. away from, a window with a vertical 
bar. Close the eyes alternately, and 
notice how the bar seems to shift its place 
witb reference to the distant background. 
Repeat the observation when seated 3 
yards away (9 ft.) from the window. The 
bar does not appear to change positions so 
much. At 3o yards distance, if you could 
see it, it would scarcely seem to make 
any change. Now let us suppose the eyes 
are 3 in. apart, and you are viewing an 
object 10 yards away. You would observe 
a certain positive change, but if the object 
be, let us say, five times as far apart, to 
get the same positive change the eyes 
would have to be 1$ in. apart. When 
dealing with distant mountains, in order 
to get stereoscopic effect, it is found 
necessary to use a long '' base line," or 
lens separation—even as much as rooyards. 
Stereoscopic pictures of the moon require 
a base line of many miles. But in ordi- 
nary stereoscopic camera work one usually 
deals with foreground objects at, say, 20 
to roo ft. away. For this reason, some 
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workers avail themselves of a choice of 
differences, either by means of sliding 
panels or interchangeable ones. 


Tinting Prints. 


I have been using Judson's tints with S.C.P. 
with good results, but on applying the same 
to — enlargements the results are bad. The 
colours do not '' take ” evenly, and look dead 
and flat. (2 How can I intensify parts of 
an enlargement? The fault is not due to the 
Printing, but to uneven lighting of the sub- 
ject. W. F. R. (Southsea). 


To prevent the tinting drying flat and 
dull, you may try the effect of mixing your 
tints with gum water instead of plain 
water. Take } oz. gum arabic, crush this 
to somewhat small pieces, tie it up loosely 
in an open-mesh muslin bag, and suspend 
this in a bottle containing an ounce of 
water, to which one small drop of carbolic 
acid has been added. The gum bag 
should be only just below the surface of 
the water. If this be kept in a mode- 
rately warm place, e.g., on the kitchen 
mantle-piece, the gum will dissolve and 
pass rough the muslin, and leave 
any dirt bits behind in the bag. The 
gum water will flow more evenly than 
does plain water. If you find the surface 
of the enlargement appear to repel plain 
water, as though it were greasy, you will 
find it a good plan to brush it over with 
I Oz. of water plus 30 minims of strong 
liquid ammonia. (2) There is no satis- 
factory method of locally intensifying 
bromide prints, as the intensified part 
does not match the oolour of the sur- 
rounding parts. The only practical 
method is to locally treat the negative. 
One easy way of doing this is to cover 
the glass side of the negative with tissue 
paper, and then grain on the paper with 
gum water those parts which you want to 
come out darker. 


‘Stain on Edges of Negative. 


I find in many of my old negatives (some 
years old) a silvery-looking stain round the 
edges about a quarter to a half inch wide, 
causing a light margin round the print. This 
is not due to the printing paper, as I print 


in platino à 
d MES E. A. W. (Bournemouth). 


You are quite right, this iridescent mar- 
ginal stain—which, by the way, at times 
extends all over the print—is not due to 
the printing paper, but is attributable to 
the effects of impure air acting on the 
silver of the negative film. If negatives 
are kept in a room in which gas or coal 
is burnt the air becomes to some extent 
vitiated by the presence of a trace of 
sulphur (sulphuretted hydrogen), and this 
gas attacks the silver. This stain may be 
removed in two ways. (1) A bit of clean 
linen rag is moistened slightly with 
methylated spirit, and then the stained 
part is rubbed with a firm touch; when 
after a little time the rag gets dirty, by 
the removal of the stain. (2) Take an 
ounce or so of clean, unused hypo fixing 
bath. Throw into it a crystal of potas- 
sium ferricyanide about the size of a large 
pea, crush this to powder with a glass rod, 
and then stir well until the powder is dis. 
solved, yielding a yellow mixture. Roll 
up a tuft of clean cotton wool, about the 
size of a hazel nut, dip it in the solution. 
Wet the negative by dipping it in water, 
then rub the stained part with the cotton 
wool for a second or two. Again dip the 
negative in clean water and repeat. The 
edge of the negative that is being cleaned 
is to be kept lowest, so that the stain 
reducer does not run over the unstained 
parts. 
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To-day’s Arrange ments. 

A well-known sage ol 
Whitby has been remark- 
ing that in many villages 
and small towns things 
are always happening 
which it would be a delight 
io photograph if we only 
knew of them beforehand. He suggests that a board should be 
set up, apparently in the village inn, with a list of forthcoming 
events, and that it would pay plate-makers, and other people 
who fatten on our foolishness, to keep such boards on the gu: 
vive with rustic intelligence. But would it not be far better to 
announce such little affairs weekly in the photographic journals? 
True that the Editor, though most benevolently disposed to 
village wakes and pole fairs 1n general, says that the only place 
in which he could find room for such announcements would 
be on this page, in which case the “ Magpie” would have to 
shove up a line or two. But to show how the truly rural life 
(say that aloud quickly, please) is ever palpitating with a mild 
excitement, I have been at pains to compile a list of distrac- 
tions for one week only, in the case of a small village in 
Blankshire :— 

Monday.—Farmer Brown hoes turnips. 

T'uesday.— » » » 

Wednesday.—The vicar makes а round of visits, and the 
village reprobate may be expected to set out for his weekly 
appearance at the neighbouring petty sessions. Wednesday is a 

day to visit the village. Farmer Brown also hoes turnips. 

Thursday.—Farmer Brown hoes turnips. 

Friday.— э » э 

Saturday.—Carrier’s cart starts for Blankborough market. 
Carrier’s cart returns. 


A Temporary Slump. 

The matter is really getting serious. It is now seven days 
since any evening newspaper announced a “ Revolution in 
Photography," informing 
movement, and relief can all be produced on some gelatine in 
Vienna by actuating a shutter in London, the lens being some- 
where up in Siberia. (Was that the last though, or the last 
but one?) But what does this long delay mean? Is inventive- 
ness petering out? Even as I ask the question, the Australian 
mail brings a certain reassurance, for a doctor in Adelaide has 
invented, or re-invented, voice photography, each note of the 
voice being reproduced іп lines of varying length on а photo- 
graphic film. It only remains to invent a photographic film 
expansive enough and absorbent enough to catch the high notes 
of the soprano who sings with the window open in the next 
street, and then to gather them up and decently inter them in 
the asylum for the deaf. 


The Newest Thing in Art. 

The pother over the Copyright Bill has produced an extra- 
ordinary sequel in certain quarters, for, according to the Daily 
Telegraph, the executive committee of the Affiliated Societies 
has expressed the unanimous opinion “that photographers 
should have equality of treatment with other works of art, in 
accordance with the recommendations of the Royal Commis- 
sion." Where will these artistic pretensions stop? Even before 
the right to call photography itself an art has been universally 
conceded, here are photographers setting themselves up as 
artistic creations. Shall we have the dark-room worker put 
forward as a haunting study in sombre desolation? And the 
Kodak girl as an elfin and charming idyll? And, as in artistic 
trifles of other kinds, will апу special value attach to the lichen 
and the mildew? And shall we be liable to be forcibly ex- 
ported by Mr. Pierpont Morgan? 


Pinholes. 

That very raw beginner who is proceeding on the assumption 
that F/3a relates to the Fahrenheit temperature of his developer, 
has not had very good luck thus far. And he cannot under. 
stand how anyone can go below that particular figure, which is 
freezing point. 
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SY TABE MAGPIE 


rhe latest appearance of the lady of Riga is suggested by the 
possibility that next year the R. P. S. Exhibition may join 
ad with the Arts and Crafts. Please do not ask us which is 

1e tiger. 

l'he papers which are repeating one after the other that 
Pollak-Virag's new system of photo-telegraphy is simply one of 
luminous transmission on a sensitive plate, as though that were 
all about it, should try to do something similar themseives. 

Up to the moment of writing, the statistical fiends have been 
strangely silent. We expected to learn long before this whether 
| e а ра of Косова Palace could be paved with 

е plates which have been exposed u R i 
pauline cee p pon Royalty during the 

An idea for a very Special Number would be a number which 
gave us absolutely no hints whatever. The “ Magpie ” some- 
times wishes he did not know fifty-three different ways of getting 
rid of pinholes, and forty-five sure methods of keeping hypo 
from the developing tray. 

The Hon. John Collier is concerned, not about the present 
state of art, but about the condition of art criticism in England. 
Our critics are not very competent, he thinks. But has he ever 
attended the private view at a photographic exhibition? 


An Old Hand. 


_ (Photography is as old as the world. The sun has been 
tinting by a photographic process the petal of the flower and the 
coat of the apple for millions of years.—Rev. F. C. LAMBERT.) 

Old Sol—ah me!—I gather he 
In sensitisers gloried 
Before Fox Talbot and the rest 
As much as started on their quest— 
Before men e'en had eyes to see 
Light darken silver chloride. 


I'd make me bold this artist old, 
And of such lofty station, 
To ask the why and wherefore—First, 
Although my prints have been immersed 
In toning baths that reek with gold, 
I get discolouration. 


! 


(Questions second to twenty-fifth are omitted here.) 


I'd go for that old autocrat, 
And get him to recounting 
The processes he works at home, 
And what he thinks of ozobrome, 
And if he favours gloss or matt, 
And practises dry mounting. 


I’d also know, just apropos 
Of Dabbler’s latest maffick, 
When, through much tragedy and toil, 
He’s got outlandish things in oil, 
If Sol thinks such are comme il faut, 
And really photographic. 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


71% 
Lesson. 


DEFECT which is of 
very frequent occur- 
rence in the work of 
the beginner is blur, 
and the expression is 
often used incor- 
rectly, or at all 
events has a wider 
application іп the 
vocabulary of the 
novice than in that 
of the more ех- 
perienced worker. 
Strictly speaking, 
4 blur is lack of de- 
finition. Blur may be produced by an 
error in focussing, or by movement of 
the camera at the moment of exposure, 
or by movement of the object being 
photographed. Other defects sometimes 
spoken of as giving blurry results are 
lack of contrast, due, say, to a foggy 
negative, and halation. But let us first 
of all look at the true blurring effects, 
and the ways in which they are caused, 
so that we may be able to avoid them 
as far as possible in our work. We may 
say right away that we are not advo- 
cating needle-point definition in every 
instance. There may be occasions 
when a softness of definition (in other 
words a very slight blur) is desirable, 
but this is an artistic rather than a 
technical consideration, and if a worker 
can get his negative free from blur, he 
can, when he sees the necessity for it, 
produce a negative with the desired 
softness of definition. This explanation 
is necessary because a badly and unin- 
tentionally blurred negative is some- 
times excused by its producer on the 
ground that he “doesn’t like sharp 
pictures.” 

First, then, we may consider the blur- 
ring produced by imperfect focussing. 
This is most likely to occur when using 
a hand camera in which focussing is 
done by means of a scale. When focus- 
sing is done on the ground glass screen, 
blurring is usually the result of careless- 
ness or of defective eyesight. The 
setting of the focussing scale presents 
considerable difficulty to the beginner. 
If one principal object only is desired 
sharp, then the only difficulty lies in 
estimating the exact distance of that 


object, and this difficulty can only be 
overcome by practice. Fortunately, a 
little practice is sufficient, for it is not 
difficult to familiarise one’s self with 
such distances as 8, 10, 12, 15, and 18 
feet, and rarely will the hand camera 
be used for nearer objects than those 
8 feet away. When the objects are be- 
yond 18 or 20 feet an error of two or 
three feet in the estimation of the dis- 
tance is so slight as to be negligeable. 
In many cases it is an easy matter to 
pace the distance between the object 
and the point where the camera will 
be held. A man’s stride is about three 
feet, while a lady will step about two 
feet without difficulty. Where the scale 
is to be set, and the exposure made 
without the subject’s knowledge, as, for 


BLURRED AND OUT-OF-FOCUS PHOTOGRAPHS—Their Cause and Remedy. 


instance, for figure study work in a 
market-place, the value of a little pre- 
vious practice—judging а distance, 
and then pacing it out to verify or cor- 
rect the judgment—is obvious. 

The next point is, how are we to 
detect the cause of the blur when we see 
it? Error in setting the pointer, or 
rather error in estimating the distance, 
may mean either that we have focus 
for objects in the distance or for objects 
too near. If our view contains some 
“ distance ” we shall readily see that this 
is sharper than objects nearer to the 
camera. On the other hand, if we have 
estimated the distance to be less than 
it really is, and have, let us say, set the 
scale at 8 feet when it should have 
been set at 12 or 14 feet, we shall pro- 
bably find that the 
nearest bit of Фоге- 
ground is the sharpest 
portion of the picture. 
Print No. 1 is an 
example of blur due 
to the image being 
“out of focus.” In 
this case nothing in 
the print is sharp. 
The error has been 
one of estimation of 
distance, but it has 
been so great an 
error that even the 
nearest bit of fore- 


ground is unsharp. 
The more distant 
parts, however, are 


more blurry than the 
nearer parts, and so 
we are able to deduce 
that it was intended 
to set the scale for 
the distance the tree 
was away, but that 
this distance was esti- 
mated to be less than 
was actually the case. 

Now, print No. 2, 
from another nega- 
tive of the same sub- 
ject, shows a quite 
different kind of blur. 
]f the small patches 
of sky seen through 
the trees be carefully 
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examined, it will be seen that 
they are all distorted in the same 
way, that is, each patch or speck of 
light is represented as а slightly 
crooked or irregular line. This uni- 


formity of distortion clearly shows that 
the camera has moved and not the sub- 
ject, and the movement of the camera 
is usually due to insufficient care in re- 
leasing the trigger of the instantaneous 
shutter. Probably in this case the 
camera was held by the left hand only, 
pressed more or less against the body, 
and the shutter released by the right 
hand. The danger is that in pressing 
down the trigger the complete camera 
is moved to a greater or less extent, 
producing Jus the type of blur seen in 
print No 
In arder to avoid this, the pressure 
on the trigger must be light, or it must 
be balanced. The better hand cameras 
have triggers for releasing the shutter 
which do their work with the slightest 
pressure. Where the trigger or release 
is a small button the best method of 
making the exposure is to press the 
finger firmly against the side of the 
camera close beside the button. Then, 
at the moment when it is desired to 
expose, the finger may be rolled over 
on to the button. Working in this way 
the pressure is constant, and is only 
transferred from the solid body of the 
camera to the movable button. Where 
the shutter is released by a trigger this 
method is not so generally applicable, 
but if the trigger is released by means 
of the thumb, the fingers being placed 
under the camera, the downward pres- 
sure of the thumb is balanced by an 
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equal upward 
pressure of the 
fingers. Actu- 
ally it is a 
pinching 
action, and the 


trigger yields, 
making the ex- 
posure. 


Keeping cool 
at the moment 
of exposure is 
an important 
matter. Any 
flurry or hurry 
1s likely to lead 
to sudden 
movement of 


the releasing 
finger, and 
such sudden 
movement 1S 
almost certain 
to slightly 
shak e the 
camera and 
produce blur. 
Now we 
come to blur 
due to move- 
ment of the 
object itself. 
This is gener 


ally fairly easy 
to identify, 
because cer- 
tain parts will 
be sharp. 
Here, in print 
No. 3, we see that the tree trunk and 
the larger branches are sharp, while 
the grass and the 
leaves of the tree are 
blurred. Тһе expo- 
sure was a long one, 
amounting at any rate 
to several seconds, for 
the plate was exposed 
through a light filter. 


It may be asked, how 
is such blur to be 
avoided? Of course, 
we may divide sub- 


jects into those which 
are still and moving 
alternately, and those 
which are moving con- 
tinuously. Trees, for 


example, тау be 
blown by ап occa- 
sional puff of wind, 
and then may be still 
again for several 
seconds. During the 
placid intervals а 


short exposure may be 
made, and if a suit- 
able shutter is em- 
ployed the exposure 
may be broken up 
into shorter periods. 
Thus an exposure of 
two seconds might be 
given in four parts, 
each of half a second, 
a moment of com- 
plete stillness being 
watched for. Of 
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is almost 
the exposures are made 
It is 
case the camera 
must be firmly supported either on a 
stand or on some rigid support. 


course, an ever-set shutter 
essential, unless 
with a cap used very carefully. 


obvious that in this 


In the case of subjects which are 
moving continuously, such as, say, 
a sailing yacht or a riding cyclist, we 
can only avoid a blurred result by giving 
a sufficiently rapid exposure. Many 
workers do not clearly grasp these two 
aspects of exposure, viz., first the 
amount of light which must pass 
through the lens to give a properly ex- 
posed plate, and second the shortness 
of exposure needed to prevent move- 
ment showing. Let us take, as an in- 
stance, some bicycles, which we will 
suppose are moving at ten miles an 
hour. Suppose the day is dull, and when 
we have worked out the exposure with 
the meter we find that at F/11 we must 
give an exposure of } sec. That is 
the exposure necessary to give us a 
properly exposed plate. But we know 
quite well that every bicycle in the 
picture will be blurred if we give so 
long an exposure, and that most pro- 
bably 1-4oth second will at least be 
necessary. Well, if we give r-40th at 
Е/гі our plate will be under-exposed. 
You may say, use a larger stop. Sup- 
pose we open the lens to F/6, we stall 
get more light through to the plate, 
though we may run a risk of parts of 
the subject being blurred because out of 
focus. But at F/6 the under-exposure 
will be much less serious than at F/11. 
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Every week two ог three prints entered in THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS Weekly Competi- 
tion (Beginners’ Section) will be criticised on this page. 
technical data are printed as supplied by the authors; and 


The 


the hints given may be helpful to other beginners dealing with the same class 


of subject. "HN 

ATURALLY enough, with the advent 

of July, our thoughts turn to the sea- 
side if our bodies are still kept in the 
old work-a-day rut at home. It seems, 
therefore, appropriate to consider a few 
seaside subjects, such as are presented 
on this page. 

Now, half a moment's glance is, or 
should be, enough to show us that there 
із something radically wrong with 
example A, and another glance at once 
tells us that one very obvious fault is that 
the horizon, or meeting line between sky 
and sea, is anything but °“ horizontal "' ; 
and, in fact, it is running uphill in a 
manner which is truly alarming, and sug- 
gestive of a very violent earthquake or 
seaquake. 

Our reproduction is an exact copy 
of the original, except that the original is 
a trifle larger and has rounded corners. 
We would advise avoidance of rounded 
corners in any case, as they give the print 
a cheap chocolate-box-lid kind of look. 
One need hardly say that an horizon line 
which is not horizontal in the print is an 
absurdity. Of course, one cannot always 
expect to get this quite true every time, 
as, for instance, when working from the 
deck of a boat, etc., but when such acci- 
dents do happen, there is always one good 
friend—the trimming  knife—available. 
Technically, this little print is fairly good, 
but whv it was not trimmed so as to bring 
the horizon line horizontal, i.e., parallel 
with the top and bottom of the print re- 
quires explanation. 

In example B we have another fairly 
representative instance of the way in 
which some workers will persist іп 
wasting their good material. In the first 
place, the subject itself is of very little 
intrinsic interest, and it is almost a 
certainty that if the worker really did want 
a view showing this pier, he would have 
been able to buy it in postcard form, and 
so save the plate, time and trouble for 
something more worthy of his attention. 
Seaside piers are so much alike and all 
equally ugly, straight, liney, and quite 
uninteresting in form, that it is a con- 
stant source of wonder why anybody ever 
wastes a single plate on such a subject. 


By H. G. Spink. 


A.—'' THE FRENCHMAN.”’ 


The plate has evidently been over- 


developed, and so the sea and sky are 
practically blank paper, in consequence 
The 


of these parts being over-dense. 
picture evidently маз 
taken from a somewhat 
elevated view-point, and 
this gives one the im- 
pression that ме аге 
looking down upon the 
near part of the sub- 
ject. This effect is sel- 
dom very satisfactory. 

There are so many 
pictures which might 
have been passably 
interesting had they not 
been quite ruined by an 
ugly pier, that one is 
inclined to say, avoid a 
pier if by any means 
possible. 

In our third example 
we have something of the 
nature of a pier, but it 
is not very noticeable, B 
and so is not objection- | 
able. In this print there is a slight sug- 
gestion that the true horizon is not quite 
rightlv placed, but as this effect at times 
does occur in nature, and yet the horizon 
is true, one cannot press this point too 
far. 

Print C is far more interesting than the 
other two examples. In fig. A the boat 
is too near us, but in C the two boats in 
the mid distance give a suggestion of 
space and distance. In C also we have 
an agreeable suggestion of sky and cloud, 
out in the other two examples the sky part 
is blank paper. The light and dark boats 
together form ап agreeable contrast. 
Their different types also lend each other 
interest. The least satisfactory part of 
the picture is due to the presence of some- 
thing of the nature of a pier which, run- 
ning right across the picture, gives us a 
dark line that appears 
to separate the picture 


into two parts. It may 
be noted that the 
sinoke from the 


steamer drifting across 
the sailer acts as a 
kind of friendly 
grouping bond. 

It may be useful to 
notice in this case that 


the contrast of the 
steamer апа sailer 
gives us a picturesque 
contrast, and adds 
interest. Also, one 
vessel being chiefly 
dark and the other 


largelv light in tone, 
gives variety and adds 
something to the inte- 
rest of the picture as 
a whole. 


PIER, SOUTHEND. by F. 


C.—Outwarp Воохр. 
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It may be useful to give a few brief 
hints, which apply more or less generally 
to seaside subjects of the kind which these 
three examples, viz., A, B, and C, illus- 
trate. 

(1) Some beginners, on going to a new 
piace, first of all study the postcard pic- 
tures in the shop windows, and then 
apparently try and repeat them. Our 
advice is certainly to have a good look 
at these postcard subjects, and then make 
a point of avoiding any subject which 
bears even a strong family likeness to 
them. 

(2) One of the commonest faults to be 
found in most of this kind of work is 
that of including far, far too much subject 
matter on too small a scale. The beginner 
feels sorely tempted to make one plate 


| 


Parkes, 


include the pier, half a dozen vessels, two 
or three score people, donkeys, sweet 
stalls, Punch and Judy, and the lifeboat. 
The result is such a confusing medley of 
many things that nothing іп particular 
interests. 

(3) Seaside subjects, owing to the re- 
flecting power of the water, usually are 
well lighted, but among the subjects 
usual there are very dark objects or 
shadows. The beginner, only thinking of 
the strong lights and not the darker parts, 
is greatly tempted to under-expose his 
plates, and then, finding them under- 
exposed, is greatly tempted to over- 
develop his negatives. Although subjects 
showing strong light and shade contrasts 
are often interesting to look at, as a rule 
they do not afford very satisfactory photo- 
graphs. 


By W. Stevenson. 
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THE WHITE HOUSE. By T. JACKSON. 
Awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition, This picture was exhibited at the Royal Photographic Society's Exhibition. 
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F necessity the photographer is a 
sun  worshipper. Minus the 
benign influence of the sun апа. 
daylight, photography would 
surely wither and die. The 

d absence of sunshine and warm 

LER summer days means disinclination for 

d the open-air, and consequently fewer opportunities for 

the use of the camera. Latterly, however, the sun has 

taken pity on his devotees, and, repenting, perhaps, his 
retiring disposition during the past year or two, has endea- 
voured, during the present season of outdoor festivities, to 

к make up for his remissness. 

pus The result has been notable, and, having made allowance 

НЕ for the first enthusiastic welcome that the warm weather 

has caused, photographers are seriously turning their 

attention to the portrayal of open-air subjects illuminated 
as is only possible with brilliant summer sunshine. We, 

therefore, in this, the Summer Number of Tue A. P. 

AND P. N., present our readers with articles and illustra- 

tions suggestive and practical, for their guidance and 

reference, dealing with some typical open-air subjects 
of the moment, assuming that all present energies of the camera-folk are sunshinewards. 

We can only conceive the amateur photographer, amid such weather as we have experienced 
during the past month, seeking the application of his hobby at the seaside, in the country, 
or on the roads, rivers, and broads, but always in the open air. We have said little of the hot- 
weather troubles that beset the amateur in his dark-room or when working at home. These will 
be reserved for a future issue. All that concerns the photographer on holiday bent, so far as his 
hobby is concerned, is an overhaul of the camera and a good supply of plates or films. A 
perusal of the articles in the last few issues of THE A. P. AND P. N., dealing with outdoor work 
and touring with the camera, is recommended, and, in conjunction with an application of the 


| 


matter in the present issue, the summer season should prove both enjoyable and profitable. Incidentally it 


77 


may be remarked that, although there is no ‘‘ close time "' in photography, as there is in certain forms of sport, 
there is no doubt that camera work does change its character with the passing 
seasons. It changes, not only with regard to the technique and the apparatus 
which the worker employs both in the field and the dark-room, but also with 
regard to the results he expects and obtains. Even though he work in the town 
the effects he secures change with the seasons; the atmosphere, the light and 
shade, the greenery all become different. 
Indeed, modern photography is one of the few things which tend 

to keep the seasons always in remembrance. In our artificial 
town life, when we may skate in July, eat strawberries 
in December, and pass a good deal of each day in 
'Tubes, which are cool in summer and warm in winter, 
we might know almost nothing of Nature's pageant, 
and never feel the season '' priking every gentle 
heart,’’ as Chaucer says, were it not for our photo- 
graphy and for the gentle reminder of THE A. P. AND 
P. N. Special Numbers. Tell your friends about this 
one, please. 


THE EDITOR. 
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HE fair city of Exeter was smiling in brilliant sunshine 
last week when the Conventioners descended upon it 
for their annual gathering under the presidency of Mr. 

J. B. B. Wellington. in hospitabie Devonshire they were 
sure of a welcome, and they had it in a civic form, not only 
on Monday afternoon in the ancient Guildhall, but also on 
Tuesday night at the Albert Memorial, while the Cathedral 
Dean and Chapter did them honour by suspending the restric- 
tions which ordinarily the photographer in the cathedral and 
its vicinity encounters. The utility of the plan-guide to 
Exeter Cathedral, with notes on the best points from which 
to obtain pictures at different times of day, published in last 
week's AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS, 
was greatly appreciated and made good use of by a great 
number of the members of the Convention. 


The Presidential] Address. 

Meeting on Monday afternoon in the Guildhall, which has 
very much the same appearance to-day as it had in the 
days of Elizabeth, the party listened to an able speech of 
greeting from Mr. Mayor, with whom was Mr. Sheriff. Mr. 
Godfrey Bingley then handed the badge of Presidential office 
to Mr. Wellington, and, after some complimentary remarks, 
the latter proceeded to deliver his address from the chair. 
]t was an address of extraordinary range of subject, and 
only admits of an inadequate summary here. Among other 
topics on which he touched were Professor R. W. Wood's 
work upon the ultra-violet and infra-red, the Pollak-Virag 
svstem of photo-telegraphy, the development of the prin- 
ciple of photographic affiliation and federation, the regretful 
division of forces among pictorialists, which meant three 
annual exhibitions in London, and the growth of photography 
in the Press and in book illustration, as to which latter he 
thought the next great step would be by way of the Ives- 
Tripak system. 

After mentioning photography in teaching and photo- 
graphv as a spectacle, he came to trade progress, and ven- 
tured the opinion that the next important development was 
likely to be in the direction of very small plate cameras, using 
lenses of 2 in. or even shorter focal lengths, with a view 
to making large numbers of exposures, and enlarging from 
the negatives that were most successful. The outfit of the 
future seemed likely to be a camera of waistcoat pocket 
size, with a fixed enlarging apparatus for artificial light. 
The standard size enlargement from a standard size negative 
would cost no more than the same size contact print did at 
present. 

Mr. Wellington closed on a patriotic note. There was 
a growing demand for British plates and papers in the open 
market, and even in the tariff-guarded markets of the Con- 
tinent and the United States. He was confident that the 
next ten vears would see British manufacturers more than 
holding their own. 

A vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Wellington on the 
motion of Mr. E. J. Humphery. 


Mr. Alfred WatKins on Modern Dr» Plates. 

To this succeeded a paper bv Mr. Alfred Watkins, on “The 
Present Undue Multiplicitv of Brands of Plates." Mr. Wat- 
kins apologised to the president for anvthing he might have 
to sav in criticism of plate-makers, and to the company 
generally for appearing as the skeleton at the feast. His 
argument was that if all the numerous brands of anv one 
firm of plate-makers were to be exposed, developed, and 
compared, the results would show that there was no justifica- 
tion for the number of diferent brands or labels. Не con- 
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ceded the need for distinct С 
brands of ordinary апа : 
ortho. plates, but he did “ү 
not appreciate the large . : 
number of brands representing shades of difference in speed. 
Taking the plate lists of four principal makers, he found that 
they each issued six or seven brands of plates, excluding 
ortho., process, and lantern plates, having speeds ranging 
from 65 to 337. 

This meant that the average advance in speed from one 
brand to another was as т to 114, and he had no hesitation 
in saying that there was no possible need to issue brands 
having different names on account of speed nearer together 
than 1 and 2. The range of speeds would, he claimed, 
be amply covered by three brands, namely, ordinary, rapid, 
and top-speed. 

After humorously depicting the struggles of the plate- 
maker, who, say two years ago, brought out an extra special 
ultra-sensitive plate, and now had a still more rapid one to 
put a name to, Mr. Watkins proposed that the Plate and 
Paper Makers' Association should arrive at some uniformity 
as to the exact meaning to be placed upon such terms as 
“extra,” “special,” “rapid,” "sensitive," and "ultra. If 
we knew that the plate named “ ultra” was always the fastest 
plate made by that particular maker, and that another stated 
term, such as “rapid,” was reserved for his middle speeds, a 
great advance in dignity and simplicity would be made. 

We are glad to see Mr. Watkins advocating this course, as 
a similar plan has for many years been used in THE A. Р. 
AND Р. N. Exposure Table. In this, as our readers are aware, 
all the plates on the market have been arranged in speed 
groups, which adequately cover every reasonable variation. 


The Pictorial and Trade Displays. 


The usual exhibition in connection with the Convention 
was held at Barnfield Hall. Here there were a few notable 
displays, including the two large canvas screens occupied 
with enlargements on the papers issued by Messrs. Welling- 
ton and Ward. Among them were some flower studies illus- 
trating the value of the anti-screen plate. The Platinotype 
Company again showed the ranges of their papers, the modi- 
fications to be brought about by alterations in development, 
and some dainty prints on nainsook, sateen, and other 
materials. Тһе Lumière М.А. Co. had a showcase of sixty 
fine autochrome transparencies; and another stall, which 
was not completed on Monday, was devoted to the Gevaert 
products, the examples on various papers including some 
portraits of well-known  Conventioners. | Boots Cash 
Chemists, Ltd., had an interesting display with their safe- 
light lamps and Twentieth Century products; and other 
stalls included THe А. P. AND Р. N. display, the exhibit of 
Kodak, Ltd., and other specialities by Mr. Hinton Lake, of 
Exeter, and of photographic requisites by Holman Ham and 
Co., of the same city. 

In an ante-room the local photographic workers had a 
brave show of a hundred prints, and Mr. J. B. B. Wellington 
hung twenty-four examples of his pictorial ability, some old 
friends among them. Elsewhere was some wet collodion 
work of considerable historical interest. | 

The hall was the scene of a very pleasant reception by the 
president on Monday night, when Mr. К. R. Beard contri- 
buted a cinematograph entertainment. | 

A further note on the week's proceedings will appear in 
the next issue. 
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LIVE in the depths of the country, at a considerable 

distance from the coast, and a visit to the sea means, 

to me, complete novelty in photographic picture- 

material: as great novelty as Alpine work is to the 

lowland dweller or street snapping to the man who is 
accustomed to solitudes and the stand camera. 

For this reason alone, I find an occasional trip to the 
sea very stimulating. It takes me out of my groove of 
landscapes; and that is good for me. It sounds, perhaps, 
a silly truism, but it is worth emphasising, that nothing is 
so wildly and inherently different from a landscape as a 
seascape. The two pictorial problems are as the poles 
asunder. Тһе seascape is, оп the average, the harder pro- 
blem to make anything of—because, on the face of it, it is 
the simpler. 

To me the coast is a happy hunting ground less for sea- 
scapes than for figure snapshots—children paddling, bathers, 
and so forth. These, I confess, rejoice my heart. For one 
thing, I love them for their backgrounds—that is to say, 
for their absence of background. When І take an open-air 
figure subject in the country inland I have to consider the 
background at least as carefully as the figure itself: I have 
to provide against the 
background competing 
with the figure, I have 
to look out for spotty 
glinting tree leaves 
and suchlike atrocities. 
On the shore І can point 
my camera straight out 
to sea, so that my 
figure has nothing but 
nothingness behind him 
or her. So I can con- 
centrate on getting the 
figure right, and not 
worry about the back- 
ground at all; for it is 
nearly as featureless as 
the flat sheet back- 
ground іп а studio; 
indeed, on a misty day 
it is quite as feature- 
less and a good deal 
more true and atmo- 
spheric. 

I like a seaside resort 
with a wide, smooth, 
flat, sandy  beach—a 
beach on which the tide goes down a hundred or two yards 
from the promenade—if there is a promenade—and on which 
the children and waders and bathers follow the tide, and 
thus get farther and farther away from onlooking crowds; 
and I, too, with my camera, follow the tide. Almost all my 
work is done at the verge of the tide, where the sand is 
wet and there are reflections (I don't care if reflections are 
hackneyed, they will always be lovely) ; and I like to fill my 
pockets full of slides and take my camera in my hand, for, 
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most of the time, my feet аге bare, and I am wading with 
the little folks. 

Always be prepared to wade, if you want to do good child- 
snaps at the seaside. Take with you, to the shore, a pair 
of garters which you can slip round your trousers when they 
are rolled up above the knee, so that in the midst of stalking 
you may not be interrupted by the sudden descent of one of 
your trouser legs into the briny. Or don knickerbockers. 
Anyhow—be prepared to wade. If the shore is pebbly or 
rocky (but always choose a purely sandy place if you can), 
bring with you also a pair of cheap and spoilable tennis 
shoes, to wear when wading. 

Observe, though, if you are, like me, an inland dweller, 
that the light at the sea is going to play tricks on you at 
first. Much has been written about ‘the extra strength of 
the light at the coast, but the inland dweller can’t quite 
realise it till he has tried. It isn’t solely that the light is 
brighter. The same sun shines at the coast as inland. But 
at the coast there’s a bigger sky, so to speak, for it to 
shine from; and also there is a sort of sky on the earth, 
too, shining by reflected light. Instead of being faced with 
subjects lit from above, the photographer, on a wide open 
shore, working at the 
verge of the waves, or 
perhaps actually wading 
in the sea, is faced with 
a subject lit from below 
as well as from above. 
The water or wet sand 
mirror the sky and 
throw back an immense 
amount of light. 

On a brilliant sunny 
day, and especially in 
taking snaps rather 
towards the sun, light- 
ing is less deceptive, 
and sufficient contrast is 
easy to obtain. Ona 
dull day, or a day when 
a thin film covers the 
sun, and there is a 
heat-mist in the air, the 
light is very deceptive 
indeed. It seems to 
stream on to the sub- 
ject from all sides—from 
right, from left, from 
below, and from above. 
Now suppose you are snapping a child, wading, in a white 
dress, under circumstances of this sort, how are you to get 
enough contrast іп the negative? 

Though I am a devoted adherent of the exposure meter, I 
am bound to say that its verdicts have to be discounted for 
this short of snapping. Hold it to the sky, in the shadow of 
your body, and it won't give you a nearly fast enough ex- 
posure, on a day such as that I have described, and if you 
are not taking your wading child extremely large and close 
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up. The meter does not receive the stream of light rays if some of them are not in quite the same plane as others, 
which is coming from below, for one thing ; and for and even if they are shifting all the time. | 
another, it does not allow for the extraordinary lack of The flatness which characterises one’s earlier seaside 
contrast in the subject. | attempts is partly due to over-exposure, as a rule; but as 
Only by a little practice and experimenting do you learn often as not it is due also to a sort of general flare, pre- 
just how much to take off the meter's announcement. The  ventible by the use of a lens hood. I habitually use а 
developing of an experimental plate or two will well repay detachable lens hood, even inland, but at sea I have found 
him to whom the seaside is a novelty. it literally imperative. It must be an all-round hood, too, to 
Now, in shortening the exposure as it should be shortened, get the very best results. А skyshade flap is better than 
it is far more advisable to stop down the lens than to speed = nothing; but not infrequently you will see (if you make 
up the shutter. I know of no normal seaside subjects, with experiments looking at the ground glass screen) a distinct 
the exception of bathers diving, that need a faster exposure flare, even when the flap is shading the lens—a flare from 
than a fiftieth of a second. Most don’t require more than — underneath: from light striking upwards from water ог 
a thirtieth; but in such a light we can afford to be generous wet sand. 
and run no risk of blurring ; for children and bathers prance Always, then, use an all-round lens hood when snapping 
about fairly quickly, and, if splashing, the splashed water оп the shore. And try to obtain one (it is hard to make 
moves, of course, very quickly indeed (but a little | dealers realise the importance of this) which will 
fuzziness in the latter is no harm, but rather MT Pu... go on to the lens, even when you have an 
good). Suppose, then, we set our shutter ENS „2а ortho. screen in place. 
at a fiftieth, the lens, except on pecu- alae г This brings me to another point: the 
liarly dark days (I write of summer Xi 7 fact that even if you stop down a 
work, of course), and except under E little, you can very often indeed 
towering cliffs, may almost always vti take snaps through an ortho. 
be stopped to F/11, often to F/16, screen, at the seaside. Some- 
and even as low as F/22. 0 times this is a tremendous boon, 
an inland dweller this sort of as I have found. Recently I 
thing is literally staggering— took a number of plates, at the 


it astonishes me afresh every seaside, on misty days, with a 
time I do it. But it is the Kı screen in place of the lens, 


right thing to do; and, of | and the latter stopped down 
course, this implies that the | | to F/16; and if the plates are 
man with a cheap and ordinary. 

camera, with a poor lens, | 
whose biggest aperture makes 
street scenes impossible, may, 
at the sea, achieve snaps as 
fine as those of the man with a 
Zeiss. 

When I first visited the sea I was 
loth to stop down, for stopping down 
figure snaps had always been ana- 
thema to me—I always wanted my 
figure sharp and my background woolly. 
But I soon found, at the sea, that the sharp 


background didn't matter—for you have a screen. 
background so deliciously simple that its sharp- кенд эмн PE A For the rendering of skin especially there is 


ness or otherwise is unnoticeable. Take a posse of children nothing like a light screen. Skin should not look white or 
wading, with the boundless ocean and sky as a background, chalky in a photograph; it should have tone; and the screen 
and, if you stop down, the background will not in the least will give that tone. Especially is the screen advisable when 
distract attention from them, for it is as nearly as pos- you are taking figures close up. When the figures аге mere 
sible featureless; nor will they fail to “stand out” from small dots scattered all over the plate, the screen’s use is 
the background, as a similar group inland would certainly | of less consequence. 

fail to stand out, if stopped down when against trees or Lastly, let me impress on the beginner the need for 
hedges or hills. On the contrary, the more you stop them scrupulous cleanliness in the handling of plates for seaside 
down the better they will stand out, for the more contrast subjects. Little smears and streaks and pinholes, in small 
vou will get; and, believe me, that if you want sparkling quantities, may not show much in landscape subjects— 
seaside snaps you must aim for contrasts at all costs: your they are hidden amongst the details of leaves or grass. Іп 
first attempts will be far too flat, unless taken against the (һе exquisitely delicate and bare expanse of sea or sky in 
sun. Besides, suppose you are stalking these children with- а seaside negative the tiniest flaw will reveal itself and 
out their knowledge: suppose they are not posing for you demand retouching or spotting out of the utmost fineness. 
(and children should never be made to pose)—the more you Thus it pays to deal gently with the seaside exposures, and 
stop down the safer you will be to get them all sharp, even to take infinite pains to avoid dust in camera or slide. 


under-exposed they are only, 
if I may so express it, judi- 
ciously under-exposed : that is 
to say, there is just enough 
under-exposure to give sparkle. 
And if your subjects are figures 
with bare legs, bathers, or chil- 
dren in white clothes, there can be 
no question whatever that the ortho. 
screen renders them better, against the 
peculiarly trving background of a whitish 
or faintly blue or dun-coloured sea, than 
they would have been rendered without the 


“меке WARD MUIR. 
“ОКТНОСНКОМАТІС FILTERS.” 
LITTLE book bearing this title has recently been pub- The whole of the matter is written in easily assimilated form, 


ished by Messrs. Wratten and Wainwright, Ltd., of so that this important feature of modern photography may be 
Croydon. The fact that it is issued by this well-known firm _ readily understood by every type of camera user. At the same 


is a guarantee of the excellence and correctness of the informa- time the book, in the space at disposal, leaves nothing unsaid 
tion it contains, and the opening paragraph of the preface that will be of practical value to the worker. Read in conjunc- 
which reads as follows, indicates its aim :—‘‘ The absence from tion with Dr. Kenneth Mees’ book, “Тһе Photography of 


English photographic literature of any book dealing with ortho- Coloured Objects " (also issued by Messrs. Wratten and Wain- 
chromatic light filters appears to us a sufficient justification wright), it will give the reader a very thorough insight into the 
for the publication of this little volume." The scope of the work theory and practice of orthochromatic photography. The illus- 


will be seen when the following chapter headings are noted :— trations in the present work (including a good colour chart for 
“Тһе Purpose and Use of Orthochromatic Filters," “ The Effi- test purposes) are well chosen and to the point. *'*Ortho. 
ciency of Orthochromatic Filters," “Тһе Adjustment of the chromatic Filters" is sold at sixpence, and we advise our 
Filter to the Plate," ** The Use of Contrast Filters," * The Opti- readers to write to the firm's address as above and obtain a 
cal Properties of Filters," “ The Fitting of Filters," etc. copy without delay. 
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T has been stated that 
|| Englishmen take their 
pleasures sadly. This 
dictum surely does not 
apply to those sections of 
the populace who take ad- 
vantage of the opportu- 
nities for enjoyment in the 
open that the periodic 
Bank Holidays of this 
country offer. As a phase 
of the life of the people, a 
British Bank Holiday crowd is both interesting and typical; 
and whether at the seaside, or inland, at some popular centre 
where the usual concomitants of the occasion—roundabouts, 
swings, cocoa-nut shies, etc.—congregate, whole-hearted 
enjoyment and simple boisterous fun сап be seen at its best. 
Country districts in particular offer this sort of entertain- 
ment, with all their primitive noises and bustle, while the 
seaside, with its natural attractions in the shape of sands 
and shingle, its many-hued crowds of “trippers,” the excur- 
sion steamers, pierrots, n-air concerts, bands, piers, and 
other entertainments, offer innumerable chances for the 
hand camera. Photographs of this phase of modern life 
have also a “ record ” value, in addition to any possibilities that 
may occur for 
picture making. 
The forthcom- 
ing August 
Bank Holiday 
may be taken 
advantage of by 
many amateurs 
who in the 
ordinary way 
would regard 
the day as 
wasted, so far 
as work with 
the camera is 
concerned. To 
those who are 
prepared to 
brave the pos- 
sible — discom- 
forts of a crowd 
on a hot day, a rich harvest can be 
promised in striking snapshots. | 
On талу previous occasions 
articles on seaside photographs have 
appeared in these pages, but for Bank 
Holiday work it will be useful to re- 
member that if typical pictures are 
required some of the usual factors do 
not obtain. Thus the presence of a 
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crowd of excursionists basking on the beach or sands of a 
popular seaside resort may call for different treatment and 
exposure than the same locality would require if the people 
were absent. The point of view also greatly affects both 
the subject and exposure. The two illustrations, “ Seawards " 
and “Landwards,” taken from the same spot—the former 
with an exposure of r-100th sec. at F/11, and the latter with 
1-50th at F/8—are examples of this, and explain themselves. 

Generally speaking, Bank Holiday photography may be 
regarded as the photography of crowds. Sunshine and 
crowds are the two prime factors in the success of a Bank 
Holiday, and a correct rendering of the same should there- 
fore be the object of the conscientious photographer 
who attempts the subject—a subject, by the way, 
that is practically unworked by the serious amateur 
with artistic preceptions. 

Apparatus. 

Obviously the camera that is most likely to score 
in the production of good Bank Holiday photographs 
is the instrument that is ready at the moment for 
immediate use. The stand camera is, of course, out 
of the question. The reflex type is highly suitable 
in the hands of a capable user, allowing as it does 
the group or units of a crowd to be composed on the 
screen, and focussed up to the moment of exposure 
Failing a reflex, the folding hand 
camera can be recommended for its 
handiness. 

Quarter-plate size is large enough 
for nearly all work, while a smaller 
size, say 21 by 31, offers an advan- 
tage in the way of depth of focus 
with the shorter focus lenses used, 
that is often of great use in 
crowded situations. In any case it 
will be found that as large an aper- 
ture as possible (say F/8) is prefer- 
able to the smaller aperture that 
brilliant sunshine might suggest, 
as frequently the presence of in- 
dividual members of a crowd close 
to the camera necessitates a com- 
paratively "long" instantaneous 
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exposure (say 1-25th sec.). For more open views the expo- 
sures can be considerably shortened, and the usual fractions 
of a second suggested for seaside subjects can be employed. 

This points to the utility of a ready adjustment of shutter 
speed and stop aperture to meet incidental alterations in the 
constitution of the crowd as they occur. 

Either plates or films may be used, but in either case the 
measure of success will be the extent of the worker’s know- 
ledge of the limitations of his apparatus. 

Obvivously the mere indiscriminate snapping of a crowd 
of people, either stationary or in movement, although pro- 
ductive of interesting results for the student of character, 
may—pictorially speaking—entirely miss any suggestion 
of a good composition. 

It is difficult, unless a watchful eye is kept open, to avoid 
a scattered interest in dealing with such a “ spotty” subject, 
and the selection of a definite point of view, or outstanding 
figure as a centre of concentration should be the aim. "There 
are always moments in the movements of a crowd when the 
groups “hang together” well, and then break up and scatter 
and again reform. 

This effect can be readily seen in the average cinema- 
tograph performance at any picture theatre. The picture 
formed on the screen will gradually, as the various items 
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of the composition gather and 
scatter, bring excellent composi- 
tions into being at moments when 
the grouping is perfect; then 
rapidly the picture resolves itself 
into its component parts again 
until the next grouping occurs. 
Indeed, the study of the cinema- 
tograph film has been suggested 
more than once for the student of 
pictorial composition and as a 
preliminary training in readiness 
of observation for the  photo- 
grapher of crowds, and has a dis- 
tinct value. 

When dealing with the Bank 
Holiday crowd, or, indeed, any. 
holiday crowd at a popular resort, 
“stalking” the subjects becomes 
almost an impossibility, and the 
best plan for the photographer 
is to go forth and snapshot 
boldly, after carefully survey- 
ing the ground for the best view 
points. True, some of the mem- 


bers of the crowd mav stare, but LANDWARDS. 
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they will soon 
get used to the 
man with the 
camera in their 
midst, and are 
usually good- 
natured, and too 
occupied with 
their own enjoy- 
ment to bother 
about anything 
else. 

Lastly, the 
photographer 
who undertakes 
to plunge into the 
midst of a Bank 
Holiday crowd for 
the purpose of 
taking snapshots must be prepared for a certain amount 
of good-natured banter, and must, if he would get the pic- 
tures he wants, on no account lose his temper. Keep cool, 
and husband your plates for the best compositions, after 
well assimilating the character and conditions of the subject. 
Nothing would delight a Bank 
Holiday crowd more than the 
sight of a flurried and angry 
photographer. 

In any case, however, bear in 
mind that the individual mem- 
bers of a crowd are human 
beings; that consideration and 
courtesy are as essential in deal- 
ing with a Bank Holiday crowd, 
and as likely to assist in pro- 
curing good results, as when 
dealing with a garden party 
under very different circum- 
stances. If the photographer re- 
members these points he is less 
likely to be interfered with than 
if he behaves as if the side-shows 
were specially arranged for his 
benefit. . ГГ M, 
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(А reference to these two photographs is made on the previous pige.) 
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FILMS or PLATES ES 


SHALL IT BE? 2 


Ææ Ву PERCY G. В. WRIGHT. 


to be absolutely insolvable to the being who is just 

commencing to take photography seriously, it is 

the inability to decide whether the new camera 
shall take plates or films. 

Of course, there are cameras that are built to take 
plates and films-- and very good cameras they are too— 
but to suggest a compromise of this kind is a dismally 
weak way out of the difficulty when you are asked to 
discuss the merits of both systems. 

Twenty years ago the film problem was more or less 
unknown. The question that worried people then 
was whether the hand camera could be regarded as a 
serious instrument, and if it was worth buying at all. 
Now the case is altered. Nine-tenths of the best 
amateur work in the world is done with a hand camera, 
and the ever-increasing army of unknowns have never 
used a stand camera in their lives. 

The hand camera has grown smaller and smaller, and 
its efficiency has increased in a most miraculous way. 
So it is that the vogue of the small and highly efficient 
camera has a very considerable bearing on the plate v. 
film question. In small sizes the discrepancy between 
the prices of plates and films does not matter. Efficiency 
is the great thing; and the individual who pays £5 to 
£10 for a camera he can conceal under the palm of his 
hand is not going to worry over a few pence when buy- 
ing his material. 


| F there is one problem more than another that seems 


Some Comparisons. 

In larger sizes—quarter-plate, for instance—the differ- 
ences іп price become more marked. А twelve-exposure 
spool or film-pack costs 3s., while you can get three 
dozen plates for the same money. 

Plates are cheaper, but they are heavier. Plates have 
to be carried in separate, or in double, dark slides, and 
require a dark-room—with its attendant bother—for 
loading and unloading. Films, on the other hand, 
are sold in spools or packs that can be put into the 
camera in broad daylight. On tour, or even under 
home conditions, this is a convenience that cannot be 
passed over lightly. We want the manipulative side of 
our photography to be so simple nowadays that even a 
few minutes in a dark-room can become a bore. The 
advantages of the daylight development devices for roll- 
films are also very real, and many erstwhile plate-users 
have been converted to films solely on this account. 

There are plate tanks in plenty, of course; but the 
difficulty to be overcome is the transference of the plate 
from the dark slide to.the tank after exposure, and from 
the plate-box to the slide before exposure. Film con- 
veniences have made plate-users lazy. That’s the long 
and short of the matter. 


With miniature cameras the weight of glass plates is - 


not serious; but quarter-plates and larger sizes can get 
very heavy on a long walk. They take up room, and 


° able results. 


they may sometimes get broken, although that is not a 
very serious risk. 
The Film’s Fatal Facility. 

The very limitations of the plate have an advantage 
to the careful worker. The inability to replenish the 
camera, when and where you will makes one ever so 
much more careful in making exposures. The fatal 
facility of the daylight-loading idea often makes the 
film man a reckless worker, and he wonders when he 
gets home and develops his negatives why on earth he 
took some of the subjects. Yet, again, if you’re not 
reckless, and have really discovered а photographic 
ЕІ Dorado, how delightful it is to know that you can 
put another spool in your camera and be ready to take 
more pictures, instead of having to hoard up the last 
plate in the hope of something superlative turning 
up! 

For the film-user there is no halation bogey. Un- 
backed plates are a snare that only the inexperienced 
will fall into. Backing adds 25 per cent. to the cost of 
quarter-plates. Think of this when comparing prices. 


The Question of Speed. 

There is one important point where the plate scores, 
and scores heavily. That is on the question of speed. 
You cannot purchase any film that 15 as fast as the ultra- 
rapid plates that every plate maker manufactures. 
Films are fast enough for nine subjects out of ten, but 
they simply give the tenth subject a miss in baulk, and 
you get a hopelessly under-exposed negative. 

Perhaps, pleads the pro-film person, the average user 
only requires sensitive material of medium rapidity, and 
there would be a higher percentage of failures among 
the high-speed plates. We must, however, dismiss 
such biassed remarks ignominiously. No one but a 
careless worker would go wrong on this point, and only 
careful people would ever go into the pros and cons of 
this debatable subject. 

But there is another side of the question altogether. 
Many enthusiastic photographers cannot afford the 
luxury of the little cameras that are worth their weight 
in silver. To these the anastigmat and its advantages 
are denied. The considerations of expense must come 
before everything. To such workers-—and their name 
is legion—films must be a luxury to be sedulously 
denied. There are many good plate comeras obtainable 
at exceedingly low prices, as a careful survey of the cata- 
logues of the camera makers will prove. 

The folding type of camera has come to the front 
during the last year or two; but in this country, at any 
rate, the box-form magazine camera has lost but little 
of its vogue. A magazine camera, costing anything 
from half a guinea upwards, holds a dozen plates, and 
will, in the hands of an intelligent user, give most admir- 
The limitations of the lens are more 
imaginary than real, and it is not too much-to.say. that 
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the average amateur will produce a far higher per- 
centage of good, clean, bright negatives with a single- 
lens camera, stopped down to F/11, than he will with 
an expensive anastigmat. How often has one heard of 
people who have been successful with a cheap camera 
coming a pitiful cropper when they experiment for the 
first time with a large-aperture lens, with its lack of 
depth of focus! 

If preferred there are folding cameras, at prices 
ranging from a guinea upwards, that are all that can be 
desired from the efficiency standpoint. Two single metal 
dark slides are usually included in the price of the 
camera; but for the very moderate outlay of 1s. 6d. 
apiece extra slides can be purchased. 

The very best cameras of this type have cast metal 
fronts, shaped like a stirrup or a capital U, and are 
wonderfully rigid when open. A camera of this kind 
can be used in the hand and focussed by scale, or it can 
be placed on a tripod and focussed by means of the 
ground-glass screen. It thus answers the purpose of a 
stand and a hand camera. 

The careless workman blames his tools. The picture- 
maker who cannot get good results with a five-shilling 
camera will get worse ones with a five-guinea instru- 
ment. Do not, therefore, imagine that if you buy an 
expensive camera you are going to see an immediate 
improvement in your work. Go on with your present 
camera until you feel its limitations, and when you have 
got the new one, work it for a while at the aperture you 
have been used to, and let its reserve force be kept until 
vou really and truly need it. Many a man who can 
manage an ordinary bicycle perfectly would wreck a 
motor bicycle in five minutes if he tried to ride it. 
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A USEFUL AND RELIABLE EXPOSURE TABLE. 


A the request of several readers, we are reprinting a re- 
markably efficient little exposure table that was originally 
published in THE A. P. several years ago. It offers a really 
reliable guide to exposure for practically all subjects. If cut 
out and pasted on a piece of card it is handy for immediate 
reference if carried in the pocket. The instructions for use are 
contained in the first paragraph below, and the speeds of plates 


are similar to the groupings in THE. A. P. Monthly Exposure 
Table. 


Find numbers for Subject, Stop, Light, Month, Hour, and Speed 


of Plate. 
indicated. 

Subject.—Sea and Sky, 1; sea, distant object, 2; equal land 
and water view, no object, 8; open distant land view, 4; open 
near view, 5; street scenes, buildings, groups, etc., 6; outdoor 
portraits well lizhted but not in direct sunlight, 7 or 8; indoor 
portraits, 8 to 10; interiors, 12 to 16. 

Stop.—F/8, O; F/11, 1; F/16, 2; F/22, 8; F/32, 4; F/44, Б; 
F/64, 6. 

Light.—Clear sky ог white clouds, sun not obscured, О; cloudy 
atmosphere or obscured sun, 1 ; both, 2, 3, or more. 

Month.— May, June, July, O; March, April, August, Sep- 
tember, October, 1; November, December, January, February, 2. 

Н our.— Between о and 3, April to September, or at noon, October 
to March, O. For every І} hours from these times, 1. 

Speed of Plate.—Special Rapid, 0; Medium Rapidity, 1; 
Ordinary, 2; Films, О. For Ultra Rapid Plates, deduct 1. 


Add them together, refer to table, and give exposure 
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JUDGING DISTANCES FOR HAND CAMERA WORKERS. 


NE of the principal difficulties that beset the path of the 
О hand-camera worker is the inability to correctly judge 
distances when using a focussing scale. The following method 
of learning to judge distances was published some time ago 1n 
Tue A. P. AND P. N., but is of sufficient practical utility to 
bear repetition here for the benefit of new readers. The method, 
briefly, is to visualise and memorise certain frequently recurring 
distances, such as two yards, four yards, eight yards, ten yards, 
etc. These distances should be paced out (regarding a full pace 
as one yard), and on every convenient occasion when out 
walking, whether with the camera or not, the distances to the 
nearest lamp-post, street corner, pillar-box, etc., should be esti- 
mated as you approach them, and then verified by pacing. It 
will be found convenient to * learn,” say, the two-yard distance 
thoroughly first. When you are able to estimate two yards 
exactly without mistake, learn four yards, and then six yards, 
and so on. By constantly doing this the eye becomes trained in 
judging these short distances accurately, and no trouble will 
be found in setting the focussing scale when photographing any 
near subject. 4 


MAKING RICH-TONED PRINTS ON DRAWING PAPER. 


HE following formule will produce an excellent home-made 
printing-out plain paper that will give very rich results. 
If a rough Whatman drawing paper is use for sensitising, prints 
can be produced with a quality equal to sepia drawings. 
Almost any paper may be used, such as Whatman, Michallet, 
Arnold, or any good make of drawing paper. Choose a surface 
texture to suit the size of print and subject. i 
First size and salt the paper (cut into convenient pieces) in 
the following bath :— 


Ammodium óBlonde eas a 96 gr. 
Sodium CIMO risa SAN aS 96 gr. 
О ЕМЕ ASRS OES ESBS 10 gr. 
С SGT AE E Eye 10 02. 


Immerse the paper for two minutes, hang up and nearly dry, 
then re-immerse and hang up to dry for the second time, by 
the other end. The sized-salted paper will keep indefinitely if 
rolled or packed flat. Sensitise in a solution made as follows :— 


ое У эзы ныкына aa 140 рт. 
СИТЕ ЧАС элыз инак аала Ареал лукан 55 gr. 
Distled ЖЕМЕ сықыры томы sae LEGE 2 OZ. 


Pin the paper flat оп a pad of blotting paper оп а drawing- 
board, and apply the sensitiser with a 2-inch flat camel-hair 
brush (set in wood or rubber, not metal). After the solution has 
been evenly applied, hang up in a drycurrent of air in dark- 
room, and, when dry, sensitise again. The second sensitising 
is the secret for obtaining full rich tones on home-made paper. 
One application only of the sensitiser is apt to give sunken-in, 
dull results. The paper should be used as soon after sensitising as 


possible. Print out, fully wash, and tone in :— 
pb ror Sass ranira ьан цана ten 20 gr. 
Gold: chloride ыы asi peva cifras I gr. 
о ОР един нм PIRA REIN сағы қызылды АА 10 OZ. 


Mix some time before using, and keep іп amber bottle or in dark. 
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The Holiday Bargain List of the City Sale and Exchange, 9o 
to 94, Fleet Street, E.C., is to hand. The list contains some 
splendid bargains in shop-soiled and second-hand cameras and 
lenses, and those of our readers who appreciate a reduction 
from the new prices of apparatus should refer to the firm’s 
advertisement in this issue, or send a postcard to the above 
address, when the list will be forwarded post free. Any article 
may be had on approval by country customers. 
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А Note on Flower Photography. 


S spring is the period of promise for floral 

beauty, summer is the season of fulfilment. 

Nature reaches maturity in July, and it behoves 

the photographer to perpetuate her fleeting 

charms before the decay of autumn sets in. True, the 

floral calendar is almost perfect, but the very opulence 

of summer may cause the wealth and glory of the flowers 

that reach their fulness at this time of vear to receive 

less consideration than during the leaner months, when 
nature is More sparing and 


“Тһе forests are leafless, the meadows are brown, 
And all the gay foppery of summer is flown.” 


In this the season of roses the photographer may 
well be bewildered by the wealth of colour that mav be 
presented for portrayal. Неге, as in all phases of effec- 
tive pictorial representation, simplicity of motif and 
concentration of interest, with the smallest amount of 
material, are likely to produce the most satisfactory and 
pleasing’ results. 

The fault of the average flower photographer is the 
desire to include too much. The lure of colour and the 
docilitv of the ** models "' blind him to the limitations of 
the subject, and lead to the inclusion of other than 
essentials. A single spray, а few leaves, or a bloom or 
two, with a plain and unobtrusive background, will produce an in- 
finitely finer ‘* flower study ’’ than a mass of flowers, no matter 
how wel they тау be arranged. Therefore, let the worker 
who would satisfv his desires for pictorial flower photographs 

bear in mind thc following points :- - 
I. Make vour picture with the smallest 
amount of foliage and blooms to form a satisfac- 
factory composition or design. 
2. If a flower-holder, vase, or pot is used at all, 
do not let it be obtrusive. 
3. Use the simplest and plainest background. 
A sheet of plain neutral-tinted mounting 
paper is ideal. 
4. Use orthochromatic plates and 
a screen if there is much colour 
contrast. 
5. Employ broad, diffused 
side and Чор light, and 
expose fullv. Develop with dilute developer, 
endeavouring to preserve all the subtle 
gradations. M. 
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THe making of figure 
studies in the studio, 
provided one has good 
models, suitable cos- 
tumes, and other desir- 
able accessories, is a 
comparatively simple 
matter compared with 
that fascinating branch 
of photography, figure 
studies in the open air. 

Such pictures en plein 
dir аге very serious 
undertakings compared 
with those arranged in 
the quietude and easily 


controlled lighting of 
the studio. Of course, 
lighting counts im- 
mensely in figure 
studies even in the 
latter, but how im- 
measurably more does 


it count when one comes 
to work in the search- 
ing and almost uncon- 


trollable light of the 
open! 
One’s models, 


too, have often to 
be totally different, as тапу who are all that can be de- 
sired in the studio's privacy seem to be obsessed with 
something approaching fright, or at any rate nervous- 
ness, which tends to destrov spontaneity of pose and 
expression, when called upon for work in the open air. 
Indeed, certain special qualities are needed in a model 
for successful posing out of doors. Ап unconscious- 
ness of surroundings, the power to abstract his or her 
attention from disquieting incidents or occurrences, 
and, above all, the abilitv to take poses quickly, and 
infinite patience are special qualities which ought to 
be sought for if success is to be won. 

Models, most of them, if professionals, are kittle 
cattle at best. In the choice of models there should 
generally be but two ends in view—firstly, to obtain 
the most suitable for the particular picture contem- 
plated, and, secondlv, where a model of exactlv the 
type required is not obtainable, then to make the best 
of the material available. It always pays to treat а 
model with consideration; to give praise where praise 
is due; and to admit one's obligation, which, of 
course, is obvious, although frequently ignored bv 
artists and photographers alike. 

The workers who succeed best in figure studies mav 
be divided into two classes—the fortunate, and the 
painstaking. 

The fortunate are those happy individuals with 
whom it seems impossible that they should go wrong 
with their photographv. Difficulties—often apparentlv 
insuperable--vanish under the magic touch of fortune, 
which seems so perpetually to smile upon them; 
difficulties which spell failure for others have no 
terrors for them. If they want a certain model and a 
certain costume, both the model and the costume 
appear always ready to materialise. 

The other class—the painstaking—have to make 
up for lack of this good fortune bv the care with which 
they not only adapt their models, who mav not be 
exactly suitable, and also provide themselves with 
the necessary paraphernalia of costumes and properties. 
But even the lucky worker will be wise to collect, bit 
by bit, what may be called a wardrobe ; if serious and 


THE DAY'S WORK DONE. 
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IGURE STUDIES IN THE OPEN AIR. 


By CLIVE HOLLAND. 


Special to ‘‘The А.Р. and P. М.” 
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continued work with models, either in the studio or open 
air, is intended. Such things as peasant costumes—now, 
alas! rapidly disappearing in most countries—smock frocks, 
sunbonnets, blue blouses, shawls of good colour and texture, 
draperies, oddments of beads, and old-fashioned jewellery, 
pieces of chiffon, tapestry, articles of old furniture, and 
similar things should always be picked up when they can be 
obtained at a reasonable figure, and kept for use as occasion 
may arise. Not only are these things in themselves often 
of considerable value and artistic merit, but are verv fre- 
quently of great assistance in the composition of successful 
pictures. 

The selection of the environment for figure studies in 
the open air is important. In the studio a plain background 
is generally available, and is equally generally safe, but this 
is not the case where natural surroundings are used. Nature 
provides very few plain backgrounds. Occasionally the skv, 
the seashore, or a stretch of moorland, for example, mav 
fall reasonably into this category ; but Dame Nature usually 
is far too lavish, rather than niggard, in the background she 
supplies for the worker in the open air. 

Each individual must be a judge unto himself regarding 
this point in picture-making, but that extreme care should 
always be exercised in the selection of the environment or 
background for figure studies of the character we have in 
mind is constantly made apparent by the incongruity which 
is often seen in this respect in pictures that would be other- 
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ON THE SAND DUNES. 


wise successful and pleasing. It is, however, frequently not 
so much, indeed, that the background presents extremes 
of incongruity as the impression left upon the mind that 
the most suitable one has not been selected. 

There is, for example, not perhaps a crying incongruous- 
ness in a keeper walking across a park—keepers do walk 
across parks—but how very much better would the picture 
be if this same figure (often picturesque) were placed on 
the moorland or in a covert! The same remark would apply 
to gipsies. Gipsies undoubtedly camp on the roadside occa- 
sionally against brick walls and stereotype fences, but how 
much better are the gipsies with their tents pitched and the 
smoke of the fire ascending amid the boughs of the trees 
of a leafy dell or on an expanse of common! 

To try and obtain the best possible environment, and not 
be satisfied until one gets it. should be the aim of all serious 
workers in the genre of which this article treats. 

When one comes to the use of classical draperies, suitable 
environment, though not becoming of less importance, is 
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frequently more easily obtain- 
able. Generally speaking, a 
pretty spot which has nothing 
in the background of a 
modern character will provide all 
that is necessary. Whilst no 
one’s sense of the congruous is 
likely to be shocked by a picture 
of a figure placed in surround- 
ings similar to those in the initial 
at the heading of this article, 
one would not expect to see a 
иге in the same costume 
coming along a high road or 
seated on a stile. Then the back- 
ground of * On the Sand Dunes " 
ıs equally suitable to the 
figure in modern dress. In 
the picture, "^ The Day's Work 
Done," too, the model selected 
is just of the build and robust 
physique which is suggested by 
the idea of the life of the fields; 
and though perhaps the one in 
question is prettier and more re- 
fined than the majority who 
follow this life, and the clothing 
might be less tidy, it is not more 
so than is frequently the case, 


and certainly does not present 
any sense of absolute incon- 
отиу. 


` The pictures selected to illus- 
trate my remarks may perhaps 
appear somewhat restricted in 
subject, but this only by 
reason of the fact that there is a 
limit to the number of reproduc- 
tions which can be used. 


is 


Regarding the subject of 
posing the model, much has 


from time to time been written. 
Manv elaborate rules have been 
contrived bv writers on this 
subject, when, after all, the suc- 
cessful posing of the model 
turns chiefly upon the question 
of naturalness and good 
lighting. In all the pictures in 
which white draperies play an 
important part (unless a study 
of the effect of sunlight is the 
object aimed at), a good diffused 
light will be found to yield 
much the more pleasing results 
than strong sunlight, and the 
clogging of the high lights and 
harsh contrasts will be consider- 
ably modified. | 
Another point. Orthochromatic or other colour-sensitive 
plates or films should, without exception, be used. For only 
by doing this (or bv the use of a yellow screen) can the 
transparency of white draperies be at all satisfactorily 
rendered. І am, of course, aware that occasionally an excel- 
lent result is obtained, where the lighting is entirely favour- 
able, with the use of a non-orthochromatic plate; but a long 
experience has served to convince me that these are happy 
accidents, and that the wisest course to pursue is to leave 
nothing to chance. In all pictures in which figures in white 
draperies form a conspicuous part of the composition, great 
care should be taken in the development of the negatives. 
It will be found wise to restrain the developer by a small 
additional quantity of bromide in excess of the normal ; and, 
personally, I have found that a developer diluted with an 
extra amount of water above the normal to commence with— 
finishing with developer of the normal strength when the 
detail is sufficiently out—produces the most satisfactory 
results. 5 ы 
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By BERTRAM PARK. 


From the Exhibition of the Royal Photographic Society. 
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THE GARDENER'S DAUGHTER. Bv Mns. G. A. BARTON. 


“ Far up the porch there grew an Eastern rose. 
Gownd in pure white, that fitted to the shape, 
Holding the bush, to fix it back, she stood, 

A single stream of all her soft brown hair 
Poured on one side, "—TENNYSON. 


From the Royal Photographic Society's Exhibition. 
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UCH has 
been writ- 
ten  con- 


cerning 
the photography of 
yachts and yacht- 
ing, the delights of 
camera work at the 
seaside, and the fascination of picture-making in wood- 
land districts—all outdoor subjects that make their 
appeal to the amateur photographer at the present time 
of year. Little, however, has yet been published deal- 
ing with the subject of camera work in that wonderful 
stretch of country beloved of Hereward the Wake. The 
rivers and broads of Norfolk have on many occasions 
afforded ample material for the novelist, the poet, the 
historian, the sportsman, and the lover of Nature; but 
to the picture-maker with the camera this part of the 
country has generally merely served as an 
excuse for the employment of a snapshot 
camera during a more or less prolonged trip 
in a sailing vacht or wherry. 

The man who hires a sailing vacht or 
wherry at Wroxham, and sails the Bure to 
Yarmouth, exploring the adjacent broads 
en route, will, during the fine summer davs, 
as a general rule, find no more time for 
deliberate and well-considered pictorial work 
with the camera than the motorist who is 
also a photographer and takes a camera with 
him on a motor trip, with the intention of 
photographing the districts through which he 
may pass. 


How to Get to the Broads, 

The stations serving the Broads are Yar- 
mouth, Acle, Norwich, Wroxham, Lowe- 
stoft, Oulton Broad, and Carlton Colville. 
These may all be reached from Liverpool 
Street or St. Pancras, and cheap tickets are 
issued during the summer season. | Full 
particulars can be obtained bv applying to the 
Superintendent of the Great Eastern Rail- 
way, Liverpool Street Station, E.C. 

An ideal fortnight's trip is afforded bv 
starting from Wroxham, working down the 
Bure to Yarmouth, exploring the Thurne, 
Hickling Broad, and Horsey Mere on the 
way, and then crossing Breydon Water, and 
sailing the Yare to Norwich, or the Waveney to Beccles 
or Lowestoft, and back again to the starting point. In 
such a trip a good idea of the possibilities of the scenery 
can be obtained, and copious notes made for future use. 
If the holiday can be more extended (and it is quite pos- 
sible to pleasantly and profitably spend two or three 
months on the Broads), the districts opened up by the 
various small rivers can be thoroughly explored, and 
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the various Broads themselves made headquarters for 
short visits. 

At each of the places mentioned above, yachts of all 
tonnages, and wherries can be hired for any period. At 
Wroxham, in particular, a very large selection is obtain- 
able, and the size is only regulated by the number of 
the party taking the holiday. It is advisable for at 
ieast two to join for a holiday on the Broads, and of 
these one should have a sufficient knowledge of sailing 
to handle the boat with confidence. 

Broadland Scenery. 

The first impression of the Broads may probably be 
one of disappointment. There is not much that can 
be called scenery on the grand scale to appeal to the 
pictorialist; but very shortly the quiet beauty of the 
open stretches of the reed-encompassed Broads, the 
expanses of low-lving land on either bank of the ever- 
Winding rivers, occasional clumps of Corot-like trees, 
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SAILING ON THE Bure. 


and the recurrent windmills (which are pumping mills 
for draining the marshy ground) will take a hold on 
the imagination. 

On sunny summer days the presence of innumerable 
sailing craft with spotless white canvas, accentuated 
here and there by the scarlet splotch of a redwing or 
the masterful punctuation of the sail of a wherry, to be 
seen sometimes for miles across the low-lying flats, 
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jet-black, like a 
raven amidst a 
flock of pigeons, 
the whole sur- 
mounted with 
rolling cumuli 
or a vast ex- 
panse of blue 
sky, make one 
realise the 


Fishers. 
limitations of 
the camera. 
Still, although 
the widespread 
acreage of the 
Broads may 
not һе ade- 
quately encompassed by a quarter-plate, impressions of 
the passing scene and incidents therein may well be 
recorded. | 

This question of the black sails of the wherries is an 
important one for the photographer, and the wherry 
sailing serenely on the calm waters of a Broadland river 
affords a tempting subject always. It has been said 
that black does not exist in Nature, so far as its por- 
traval by the camera is concerned. ‘This has been stated 
by the advocates of aerial perspective; but the first writer 
of this statement had 
probably never seen the 
mainsail of a Norfolk 
wherry. It is really 
black, and an attempt to 


A Duck-punt on Breydon Water. 


photograph It, 
even from a well- 
lit point of view, 
will nearly always 
result in a clear 
glass on an other- 
wise fully exposed negative. As a 
matter of fact, this rendering will be 
recognised as the correct one bv those who 
have seen the original subject, and as a foil to 
the daintier and smaller yachts it serves an 
admirable purpose. 

No attempt will be made here to indicate the 
general procedure of life and work on the 


Broads. This has been ably dealt with in 
various guides to the district. One of the best 
handbooks to the rivers and Broads of Norfolk 


and Suffolk is that by G. Christopher Davies, 
which should be obtained Бу the visitor to the 
district. ‘‘ Comfort in Small Craft,’ by 
Housley, recently published by John Murray, 
is one of the very best handbooks for the 
amateur sailor; while he who is generally 
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known as the 
" father" of pic- 
torial photography, 
and who is still with 
us—Dr. P. H. Emer- 
son — has written 
more than one 
charming book оп 
these districts, in 
which he did so 
much valuable work. 
Of these, “ On Eng- 
lish Lagoons '' and 
" Marsh Leaves ” 
can be recommended 
to readers of THE A. P. ann P. N. 
Apparatus. 

The hand camera is therefore essentially the instru- 
ment for the photographer on the Broads, unless, as 
previously mentioned, a deliberate attempt is being 
made, after a preliminary visit, to do justice to the 
Broadland scenery. But, given a camera of the hand 
and stand variety and a light tripod, much can be 
attempted and much can be done. With a holiday of 
more than a week, the desire will surely come to the 
worker to endeavour to portray the beauty of the 
district, if he is seriously inclined and not too 
obsessed by the fascination of sailing. 

Doubtless a photographer of the Broads 
will arise in course of time who will give 
us a rendering wf this typical phase of 
English landscape work that may be con- 
sidered an ideal. 

к. E.M. 


A Good Sailing Breeze. 
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THE MAINSAIL. By G. P. JORDAN, M.B. (Hong Kong). 
From the Exhibition of Photographs by Colonial Workers now open at " The A, P." Little Gallery. 
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AGAIN we have 
received from 
colonial readers 
of. Tax. А) Р, 
AND Ро М. а 
great number of 


entries for this 
years special 
Colonial Com- 


petition and Ex- 
hibition. Pic- 
tures from all parts of the British Empire, including South 
Africa, Canada, Australia, India, Burma, the West Indies, Hong 
Kong, and New Zealand, will be on exhibition at “Тһе А.Р. 
Little Gallery by the time this issue is in the hands of readers 
(July 17th). | Е | 

It will be remembered that in last year’s competition a special 
award, consisting of one of the Editor’s exhibition pictures, was 
offered for the best collective exhibit sent by any colonial 
photographic society, and this was won by the Cape Town 
Photographic Society. A similar award was offered again this 
year, and has been won by THE PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY 
OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 

This society, which, it mav be remembered, has just held a 
notable international photographic exhibition at Sydney, sent 
a collection of over seventy large prints, all reaching a very 
high standard of excellence pictorially and technically, and 
forming quite an interesting exhibition in themselves. Several 
prints from the competition will be found reproduced in the 
present issue, and a full list of the individual prize-winners of 
THE А.Р. AND P. М. plaques and certificates will be published 
next week. 

About one hundred of the pictures have been framed for 
exhibition at “Тһе A. P." Little Gallery, and a selection of 
the remainder are exhibited in portfolios, as in previous years. 
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THE 


i у steady progress made by the Leto Photo Materials Co., 
Ltd., Roman Wall House, 1, Crutched Friars, E.C., in the 
manufacture of photographic plates, in addition to their well- 
known printing papers, is notable. As our readers are probably 
aware, the famous brands of isochromatic and other plates made 
by Messrs. B. J. Edwards and Co., were acquired by the Leto Com- 
pany some time ago, but since then they have put on the market 
several entirely new brands, with outstanding qualities, of which 
the latest, and what is likely to be the most popular, is the 
Pheenix plate. 

The characteristics of this nlate are such that will appeal to 
every amateur photographer. For the worker who desires to 
secure sparkling negatives with a great range of gradation, and 
yet allowing considerable latitude in exposure, the Phoenix plate 
is particularly suitable. This quality of clean negative produc- 
tion, even in cases of over-exposure, or when the plates are 
forced in development, is a most valuable one that all who use 
these new plates will appreciate. 

They are sufficiently rapid for snapshot work under all ordi- 
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The exhibition should prove ex- d 
tremely interesting to visitors, indi- 
cating as it does the progress made in 
pictorial photography in our colonies. Those who remember the 
two previous exhibitions will be able to make comparisons, end 
note the advance that has been made, and it will be seen that 
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the levelling up of quality which has obtained in this country 
in recent years is also apparent in the colonial work. 

We hope to reproduce other examples from this interesting 
competition and exhibition, with some comments thereon, in 


future issues. 
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Tue CROWD то SEE THE FLEET. By J. S. Stenning (Australia). 


PLATE. 


nary conditions with a medium stop, while their density-giving 
properties will enable just the right quality of negative to be 
produced with open landscape or seascape subjects in sunshine 
such as are likely to be attempted at the present time of year. 
The development of the plates is an easy matter with practically 
every standard developer, and excellent formule for pyro-soda 
and metol-hydroquinone are given with each box; also the com- 
pany’s own special one-solution developer, Rembrol. We would 
suggest, however, further dilution with water of both the 
formule prescribed when developing negatives of subjects con- 
taining very harsh contrasts. Even in the recent hot weather 
the plates showed no sign of frilling under the most trying con- 
ditions, and as a high-class plate for all-round work we can 
thoroughly recommend the Phoenix. Our tests with the sample 
sent for trial produced some remarkably fine negatives, indi- 
cating a perfectly coated plate. 

Phoenix plates are obtainable from all dealers at standard 
prices and a very useful exposure indicator is supplied with each 

ох. 


------<Ю-- 
SOME USEFUL ADDITIONS FOR THE WATKINS EXPOSURE METER. 


HE great number of amateur photographers who possess 

cameras in which the apertures of the lens are not marked 
with the ordinary stop numbers (either the F values or the U. S. 
diaphragm figures) may have been frequently at a loss in 
arriving at an estimation of correct exposure with the standard 
pattern of the popular Watkins Exposure Meter. Mr. Watkins, 
with characteristic thoroughness and a desire for complete effi- 
ciency in his useful little instrument, has now introduced a 
special series of dials to fit Bee meters for a number of 
cameras, chiefly those with single lenses, in which the stops 
are not marked with F or other values. Only the stops of a 
particular camera are marked on each dial, and in future the 
users of the following cameras will have no difficulty in using 


the meter. The cameras for which special dials have been made 
are Nos. 1, 2, 2 Folding, 2a, 2a Folding, 3, and Stereo 
Brownies, 2 and 3 Bull’s-eye, 1 and 1a F.P.K., and 3b Quick- 
Focus Kodak; also No. ooo Klito, 21B Ensign, No. 1 Klito, 
Nos. ooA and ooB Klito, 24А Ensign, 24B Folding Ensign, Nos. 
24, 34, 34 Box Ensign, and Ensignette. 

The owner of any one of these cameras, in which the stops are 
simply marked 1, 2, and 3, will find the addition of one of the 
new dials to the exposure meter of great assistance, as they have 
been carefully calculated to ensure accuracy. The dials cost 
6d. each, and a postcard to the Watkins Meter Co., Hereford, 
will bring full particulars. We recommend readers who own any 
of the above cameras to write at once. 
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A New Series of Practical Hints for the Home Worker, 
written by Home Workers. 

Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a novel 
description by readers of ‘‘ The A. P. © P. N.” are invited for this 
page, and will be paid for at current rates it published. Articles should 
be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams and photographs. 


A FOLDING STAND FOR STILL-LIFE 
WORK. 

S dle time ago, wishing for a light 

stand for flower and still-life work, I 
designed one, which, though very rigid in 
use, yet folds ар into a small space, and 
has a place for a background. Also 
being very light, it can be easily moved 
about. Perhaps some readers of THE 
А. P. AND Р. N. may have a wish fbr а 


similar affair, so I am writing for their 
benefit. 

Now for the description :—Four pieces 
of wood are required for the legs (yellow 
pine is a good wood to use); two should 
be 5 feet long, and two should be 3 feet 


6 inches long, both being 1 inch square. 
They must be planed up nice and 
smooth. The crosspiece and stays are 
made of strips of wood 1 in. wide by 4 in. 
thick. Blind laths are just the thing, and 
can be got four feet long for a penny 
each. From some of these cut off five 
lengths 18 in. long and screw to the legs 
with І in. round-headed screws, thus 
making the front and back. If trouble 
is experienced when boring the laths to 
take the screws, through the  laths 
splitting, use a red-hot skewer to make 
the hole, and there will be no difficulty. 
The stays are also made of blind lath, and 
the exact size to cut them can be got by 
making sure the crosspieces are square 
with the sides, and then measuring up— 
or, if you have not got a large square, 
make the distance from corner to corner 
each way equal, and then measure up. 
The stays must be screwed in place as 
shown in the sketch, thus making the two 
portions, front and back, quite stiff. 

The four crosspieces for the sides must 
be cut from laths, and are 18 in. long. 
They are screwed on as the others were, 
but take special care to make the distance 
between the holes bored for the screws 
17 іп., or the stand will not fold up 
properly. Similarly, the distances between 
the holes bored to receive the screws on 
each leg must be 
exactly the same. 
Now try if the front 
will fold up to the 
back, and if so, we 
may finish the 
stand. Four bolts, 
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two inches long, with flynuts on them, 


must be got from the ironmonger, 
and will cost a penny each. They must 


be put on opposite corners of the sides at 
A and B (these are in place of the screws), 
the holes in the crosspieces being en- 
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larged to take them easily (I burnt mine 
out with a skewer made red hot), and the 
holes for the bolts being bored in the 
legs (a tight fit is best). The bolts are 
then hammered in from the inside, one 
inch of screw projecting through. The 
stays are now cut, but, instead of lying 
directly on the legs, as at the front and 
back, they lie over the cross pieces from 
A to B. The holes must then be put 
in them so that they may fit over the bolts 
and be clamped down by the flynuts. 
When both side stays are on and the fly- 
nuts tightened down, the whole stand will 
be very firm, and capable of supporting 
a fairly heavy weight on top. 

A thin piece of yellow pine 18 in. by 
20 in. by j in. thick for the top, com- 
pletes the stand, and is just laid on in 
use, and not fastened down, as then the 
stand would not fold up. 

To fold the stand up, the flynuts at A 
each side must be taken off, and the front 
pushed up to the back, when the whole 
stand will only be 24 in. thick, and may 
be stood in an odd corner. The object 
of the back is, of course, to lean the 
background up against. I find a piece 
of dark green, white, or other mounting 
cardboard to be the best thing for that, 
and it is inexpensive, variations in colour 
being easily got. K. F. B. 
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A DRYING STAND FOR NEGATIVES AND 
BOTTLES. 
qu accompanying photograph illus- 
trates a very simple and easily made 
stand for the rapid drying of plates, 
bottles, etc. 

It consists of a baseboard of any con- 
venient size, in which two rows of bamboo 
or other smooth sticks are inserted. Two 
strips of thin wood should be fixed length- 
wise on the base, to let the water drain 
away from the negatives, and so hasten 
their drying. 

The negatives should lean against the 
sticks, with their film downwards, in order 
to prevent dust falling on the fim, 
whilst bottles, measures, etc., can be put 
on the sticks, as shown below. 

I might add as a guide, that the dimen- 
sions of my stand, which is used for plates 
up to }-plate size, are: base 44 inches by 
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11 inches, uprights 8 inches. 


More up- 
tights could, of course, be added if 
necessary, and as the air can circulate 
freely round the plates, it will be found 
that they dry very rapidly and evenly. 
S, W. R. 
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Under this heading letters from readers on 
various topics will be published every week. 
It must be understood, however, that the 
Editor will not be responsible for opinions 
expressed by correspondents. 


THE KEEPING QUALITY OF PLATES. 

Sig,—The question is sometimes asked, “ How long will dry 
plates keep good? " A few days ago I came across a packet 
oí quarter-plates made by Chapman, of Manchester; these were 
bought in 1883 or 4, for since that time I have always used those 
of other makers, so that these plates must be twenty-seven years 
old; the packet was marked in ink, “ 20 times faster than wet.” 
I exposed two plates; both came out very fairly, but one showed 
signs of frilling. I enclose a print.— Yours, etc., 

Farnham. JOHN HENRY KNIGHT. 

[The print enclosed by our correspondent is from а well- 
exposed negative, and is full of good gradations, from high lights 
tə deepest shadow. The period mentioned is certainly a long 
one, and is a good indication of the keeping qualities of the 
plates mentioned. Possibly other readers may have had similar 
experiences with other brands.—ED.] 


AFFILIATION PORTFOLIOS. 

Sig,—It has been decided to establish а set of circulatin 
portfolios in connection with the societies affiliated to the Roya 
Photographic Society, and I should be much obliged if you 
could afford spaoe to permit me to call the attention of the 
members of affiliated societies to the subject. 

The chief object of the Affiliation is, of course, the help of 
one society by another, and I feel that if the suggested scheme 
is well taken up, as it should be, it will prove one of the most 
useful features of the Affiliation, be the means of bringing 
London and provincial societies more into touch one with 
another, and certainly be carrying out the object of the 
Affiliation just mentioned—mutual help. 

All affiliated societies, of which there are about 150, are in- 
vited to take part in the scheme. The societies willing to do 
so will be divided into groups of twelve—not consisting of 
societies in any particular district, but from all parts of the 
country, and it is proposed to change the grouping annually. 

Each society will be asked to contribute four prints to the 
group folio of which it is a member, making forty-eight prints 
in all. This folio will be circulated amongst the twelve 
societies, giving a fortnight to each. Each society will be re- 
quested to vote upon the prints comprising the folio, selecting 
the best four or six. They will also be invited to contribute to 
a book which will accompany the folio for the purpose of 
society criticisms—but this feature will be purely optional. 

At the end of six months, when the group folios will have 
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completed their rounds, the prints receiving the greatest number 
of votes will be taken from each folio, and imserted in a general 
folio, which it is proposed to have judged and criticised by 
some well-known photographer, who will also be asked to award 
certificates to any prints deserving of special commendation, 
and a handsome certificate for presentation has been designed 
for the purpose. This general folio, with its criticisms, will 
then be available for one year to all affiliated societies, to be 
booked in the same way as Affiliation lectures are now booked. 
At the end of the year the prints will be returned to the various 
contributors. It will thus be seen that if the scheme should 
prove as successful as anticipated, there will be available for 
circulation, in addition to the group folios, two general folios 
per annum. 

It might at first sight be thought that the portfolios would inter- 
fere with the annual print competition, but I do not think this is 
so, and any prints which are among the selected number from 
ihe annual competition will not be eligible for the general 
olio. 

It is proposed that the scheme should be put into operation 
and the first folio sent off on the 1st September, and in order 
that the best possible arrangements may be made as to date 
of circulation, it is desirable that all societies willing to take 
part should communicate with me with as little delay as possible 
at 35, Russell Square.—Yours, etc., F. C. BovEs, 

4, King's Bench Walk, E.C. Chairman of the Affiliation. 


Sir Benjamin Stone is stated to have given three seconds' 
exposure in the Abbey when taking his photograph of the 
Coronation ceremony. 

Gateshead Camera Club.—Mr. W. F. Brown has resigned the 
secretaryship of the club, as he is leaving the district. The 
new hon. secretary is Mr. J. J. Steele, who will be pleased to 
hear from any photographers in Gateshead who may be desirous 
of joining a society. 

“ Photographic Scraps” for July, issued by Шота, Ltd., 
contains, as usual, useful articles and hints. A very complete 
exposure table for users of various brands of Ilford plates is 
included. Copies of this little publication will be sent free on 
application to Messrs. Ilford, Ltd., Ilford, E., or may be 
obtained from local dealers. 

The “ Homeland Handy Guides."—The two latest additions 
to this useful series of booklets deal with North Walsham 
(Norfolk) and Yelverton (S. Devon) respectively. They are 
supplied at 2d. each, and contain much interesting information 
concerning the districts in question. The booklets are published 
by the Homeland Association, Ltd., 15, Bedford Street, W.C. 


CYCLE AND CAMERA. 


HE following useful sugges- 

tion for those who combine 
the pleasures of cycling and photo- 
graphy appears in the current 
issue of the Cyclists Touring 
Club Gazette. It should prove of 
considerable interest to many of 
our readers: “ From time to time 
one reads suggestions of how to 
carry a camera on a bicycle. But 
I have never seen suggested nor 
adopted the method I favour and 
which I consider best meets all requirements, which, briefly 
enumerated, are freedom from vibration, rattle and concus- 
gion, convenience of position, with ease of access, and protec- 
tion from weather, dust and damage. Rattle, vibration and con- 
cussion are fatal to camera and dark slides, and to prevent the 
first two one is frequently recommended to pack them tightly 
in the camera case, and to strap them tightly to some part of the 
bicycle. This prevents quickness of access, and does not pre- 
vent the concussion inevitable to the bumping of rough roads. 
My method obviates all. . My camera is а 6 by 4 in. Sanderson, 
with plate carriers carried in a solid leather case 12 in. by 7 in. 
by 44 in., with two metal snacks. The cycle camera carrier 
consists simply of two leather straps and a piece of solid leather, 
which may be about то in. by 4 in. This is pierced by double 


slits about 2 in. from each end through which to pass the 
straps. This forms the rest for the camera case. The straps are 
then passed round the camera case and over the top tube, and, 
if long enough, completely encircling it once. The camera case 
is thus suspended from the top tube, and is free from contact 
with any part of the bicycle. Thus it is absolutely free from 
vibration or concussion, and even though it may be loosely 
packed there is пс rattle. The release of one strap sets the 
camera case free, and so the camera may be withdrawn from its 
case in three or four seconds, a matter of consequence for taking 
snapshots. The case may be replaced with the same dexterity 
by sliding it through the one strap, which may remain in per- 
manent position, and again fastening the one buckle. The posi- 
tion is good, as it prevents back-wheel drag, is fairly well pro- 
tected from dust, also from rain by the over-covering of the 
rider’s cape. The leather rest is not a necessity; two straps 
alone serve. The speed gear wire should come within the 
triangle 5f the straps. Likewise the tripod may be released 
by undoing one strap. Two straps are used, one encircling the 
front fork between crown and brake guide, and then being 
loosely buckled round, the lower end of the folded tripod re- 
mains fixed. The other strap encircles the steering head, and 
passes through the upper tripod strap when fastened serves to 
hold it in place, and its release allows of withdrawal of tripod 
from lower strap, and may be replaced in like manner.—F. 
FREEMAN.” 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


The Alliance Again. 

I, like the Nelson advocate of the Lancashire 
Inter-Club Alliance, did not intend, so soon, to 
again return to the “ original question," but for 
the suggestion contained in his letter, in the issue 
of July 3rd, which may, by my silence, be taken 
to be a correct view. “Ariel” wishes it to be 
clearly understood that his views on the matter 
were мо/ inspired by anyone, but it may interest 
one outside the Lancashire and Cheshire Federa- 
tion to know that '' Ariel” very promptly, after 
his warning note, received evidence that a similar 
opinion existed both in the “ Federation ” and the 
' Alliance." May I remind my friend, the Nelson 
correspondent, that reasons are not always trans- 
parent, and fortunately for the subject under 
review “ Ariel” knew the *''Federation'' before 
the “ Alliance " was born, and had some acquaint- 
ance with the nursery. The Alliance will have fair 
play in the future, as it has had in the past, 
so long as it does not overstep the loudly pro- 
claimed obiect of its birth. I am aíraid, how- 
ever, the correspondent referred to rather gives the 
show away when he says, '' If it can offer to the 
clubs interested more than the Federation has 
done, and can be worked more democratically 
and economically, then that surely is not the fault 
of the Alliance." No, sir, it is not!! It is the 
fault of the Federation in allowing it to gct a 


foothold. 
Haggard in the B.P.S. Journal. 


“ Haggard,” writing in the Birmingham 
Photographic -Society's Journal, says: “Тһе 
number of photographic exhibitions throughout 
the country has become «о large that they are 
becoming rather monotonous, one being very much 
like another, and I think the remedy for such 
sameness will. be found in the combination of 
forces—districts joining some local centre, and 
holding each year one really good show, instead of 
each society trying one on its own. The general 
public is no longer attracted by framed photo- 
graphs, and unless societies can rely on good 
support from its own members and their friends, 
they would be financially wiser not to court 
failure.” 


The Federation Solution. 

I presume the above refers to the open exhibi- 
tions, which is a view I have held for a few 
years. It would be much better if the open exhibi- 
tions were organised by some big centre, with all 
the smaller societies a representative voice in the 
matter, or, better still, if every county was 
federated inside, organising a really good exhibi- 
tion and sending a representative county collec- 
tion to another federated district. Мапу ex- 
hibitors, if not most, get sick of a pot-hunting 
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expedition, and drop the business altogether, 
where possibly there would be a strong induce- 
ment to represent his county, say, on four to five 
or six other counties. The only soluticn of the 
question seems to be a network of federations, 
with a generous spirit of brotherhood and inter- 
change, and not the extremely selfish and narrow 
view set forth by a recent contributor, who said: 
“We are a union of Lancashire and Cheshire 
societies, and no other matters have a place 
tn our constitution or have any bearing upon 
our existence." 


The Nottingham Programme. 

The news from the Nottingham Camera Club 
includes the intimation that Thursday, August 
1, has been fixed for the annual meeting, and the 
next exhibition of the club will be held from 
March 13 to 16 next, and the weekly meetings for 
next winter will be on Thursday evenings. The 
secretary wants suggestions, and, whilst on this 
subject, may I suggest to the firms who send out 
trade lecturers to societies that nearly always they 
аге late in the field, and it would be to the mutual 
benefit of the trade and the societies if the circu- 
lar was sent out much earlier than is the usual 
practice. 


A New Suggestion from Willesden Junction. 

An excellent suggestion is put. forward by 
Messrs. Illingworth and Co., the famous Willesden 
firm, who occasionally send out to societies a free 
distribution of samples, that perhaps it would be 
possible to arrange a competition, either in con- 
nection with the society’s exhibition or one of the 
ordinary meetings, when they would be happy to 
give prizes for the best results obtained on their 
paper. 


Hand v. Stand. 

How many discussions have waxed fast and 
furious around the old question of debate, “ Hand 
Camera v. Stand Camera’’! Soon, however, the 
subject will probably be lost from the list of 
society fill-.zaps, for the difference between them 15 
not so marked as formerly, for there are now 
plenty of stand cameras to be used in the hand. 
Nevertheless, the subject was a merry one at the 
Bowes Park Photographic Society’s last meeting. 
The stand camera was recommended for the 
‘serious ’’ worker, and the chairman wanted to 
know ''whether bird and flower photographers 
were entitled to that description?" Perhaps he 
was thinking of cart-wheel photographers. Mr. 
Field, one of the debaters, made out a good case 
for the ''stand," or perhaps I should say the 
stand camera makers also. After emphasising the 
necessitv of a battery of cameras, or at least 
a sample of each, he stood out for the stand 
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camera as the best, and argued that most exhibi- 
tion pictures are produced in that way. And he 
mentioned that the best pictorial effects are to be 
obtained in the evenings, when a stand is neces- 
sary for time exposures. The stand, moreover, 
induces care and thought in picture-making, and 
while we would not go so far as to say “ no tripod, 
no prize," it is but just to admit that the stand- 
camera man exposes fewer plates, and yet secures 
a higher average of worth-while negatives. 


Manchester Amateur. 

Mr. Fred. Eastwood, the genial president of the 
Manchester Amateur Photographic Society, gave 
an excellent demonstration of stereoscopic photo- 
graphy to the members in the club room a week 
ago. After briefly outlining the optical principles 
of his subject, which he made quite clear with 
rapidly drawn chalk sketches, he demonstrated the 
making and process from the taking of the nega- 
tive in the special stereo.-adapted — half-plate 
camera to the finished print. Hand stereoscopes 
loaned to the members added great interest to the 
results. 


A Live Society at Cambridge. 

The annual meeting of the Cambridge Photo- 
gr iphic Club disclosed a very excellent record of 
work done for the past financial year. It is well 
worth recording here as an example to other 
society members, and those who won't admit 
society influence has any bearing outside their 
own little narrow circle. The increased number 
of demonstrations gave great satisfaction, the 
average attendance being 4s. There was an in- 
creased membership. The year was begun with 
136 members, 27 new members меге elected, 
making the present membership 149—the largest 
they had had since the club started. In place 
of the usual ‘“‘ open *” exhibition (abandoned be- 
cause rooms were unobtainable) a two-days' mem- 
bers’ exhibition in the St. Andrew Street Lecture 
Hall was held, and proved the largest exhibition 
of members' work yet held. During the exhibiticn 
season the club took a little more prominent posi- 
tion than previously. In the East Anglian Class 
at Lincoln they were told that this was one of 
the strongest sections in the exhibition. Indi- 
vidual members had also scored heavily in various 
other exhibitions and competitions. 

An excellently equipped dark-room has proved 
an immense boon to the Cambridge Society; over 
sixty members have keys, and use the convenience. 
The greatest enthusiasm and keenness has been 
shown by the members, as evidenced іп the 
treasurer's report of a balance of over £2 and no 
outstanding subscriptions. Small wonder the 
secretarv, Mr. T. J. Sowden, felt a thrill of real 
pride when the report was adopted with acclam- 
ation. 
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INFORMATION AND ADVICE 
GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our corre- 
spondents of general interest to our 
readers will be dealt with weekly on this 
page. In order to relieve the pressure on 
our space, answers to other questions will 
be replied to by post, but each query must 
| be accompanied by one of the Coupons 
printed on the Advertisement pages. ADVICE, CRITICISM, and INFORM 
given, and correspondents will expedite matters if all questi 
and address must be sent in every case (not for publication). 
must be addressed to The Editor, THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPH 
Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked “ Query ” o 
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Unsherp Pictures. 
I enclose a print which when focussed on the 
ground glass was sharp and clear in detail. 
As my slides are metal, I cannot see through 
them to see it the plate comes in the same 
plane as the ground glass. I took out the 
lens and inserted a pencil, and measured that 
way, and could not find any difference. Can 
you suggest cause and remedy? 
A. M. (Manchester). 
Unsharpness of negative when the 
ground-glass picture has Һееп sharply 
focussed may be due to (1) lack of agree- 
ment of register of ground glass and plate, 
as you have naturally suspected; (2) but 
also may be due to lack of agreement of 
the visual and chemical foci of lens, :.e., 
lens not being properly corrected for 
chromatic errors; (3) also it may be due 
to movement of camera, etc., at the 
moment of exposure, e.g., unsteadiness of 
hand in the case of a hand camera, or 
tremor of tripod due to wind, vibration 
due to discharge of shutter. Examination 
of your print shows that the horizontal 
lines of building, etc., are sharper than 
the vertical lines. This points in the 
direction of a “ sideways’? movement. Set 
up your camera on a firm tripod, where it 
cannot be affected by wind. Select a sub- 
ject showing objects at various distances, 
e.g., 5, 10, 20, 50, 100 yards away. Focus 
sharply for some object at, say, 10 yds., 
using the largest stop. Give a slow shut- 
ter exposure, using every care to avoid 
disturbing the camera. Examine the re- 
sulting negative (which should be fully 
developed) for the following points: If 
no part is sharp, probably the cause is 
movement. If the part focussed (e.z., 
Io yds.) is sharp, probably the visual and 
chemical foci agree and plate is in regis- 
ter. If the part focussed is not the sharpest 
then probably either the plate is out of 
register or the lens is not properly cor- 
rected. The method you used for testing 
the agreement of plate and focussing 
screen can be used, but it calls for great 
care, as a 1-32nd part of an inch difference 
may make a considerable difference. 


Lentern Slidee. 
I should like to try my hand at making lan- 
tern slides, if it is within the reach of an 
amateur, etc. H. K. (Eastbourne). 
Lantern slide making is no more difh- 
cult than making paper prints. The pro- 
cedure, in brevissimo, is as follows:— 
Buy a box of lantern plates, i.e., glass 
coated plates similar to those used for 
negatives, but much slower. Put a nega- 
tive in a printing frame (in the dark-room, 
of course). Place a lantern plate film to 
film on the negative, close the slide. Ex- 
pose to artificial light, according to the 
directions found in each box of lantern 
plates—;.e., so many seconds at so many 
inches from a gas flame, etc. Then de- 


velop and fix the lantern plate just as you 
would a glass plate when making a nega- 
tive in the usual way. Of course, there 
are certain differences between the ordi- 
nary and the lantern plate, but anyone 
who can make а fairly good negative 
should have no difficulty in making an 
equally good lantern slide. As lantern 
plates are much slower, t.e., less light sen- 
sitive, than ordinary plates, the 
manipulation of the former is in many 
ways the easier of the two. Thus one may 
use a moderately bright orange light for 
manipulating lantern plates, as one does 
in developing bromide papers. Some 
lantern plates are so slow that they can 
be manipulated in the same way as gas- 
light papers. You will find lantern slide 
making in various branches fully described 
in the number of “Тһе A. P. Library” 
termed “ Lantern Slide Making," post 
free 1s. ad. 


Shutter Exposures, 
(1) If the correct exposure with a roller-blind 
was one-eighth second, what would be the 
correct exposure with a focal-plane shutter? 
(2 If the correct exposure with roller-blind 
was one-eighth second, and 1 give one-sixtieth 
second with focal-plane, how must I mix a 
metol-quinol developer to get the best nega- 
tive? F. W. D. (Warrington). 
(1) Much depends on the way the time of 
the roller-blind exposure is estimated. It 
may be counted from the beginning to the 
end of the action, or you may only reckon 
the time the entire lens is uncovered. The 
former is the usual way. Probably this 
would be equivalent to, say, 1-15th sec. 
with the focal-plane. But before answer- 
ing such a question as this definitely, very 
careful examination and tests would have 
to be made. (2) To get the utmost out of 
a brief exposure we would suggest the 
following formula :—Soda carbonate, 
I 02. ; soda sulphite, 1 oz. ; water to make 
20 oz. When the solids are dissolved, 
decant or filter off the clear part. Then 
add 3o gr. metol and 50 gr. hydroquinone 
(quinol). 


Enlerging. 
I wish to enlarge a quarter-plate to 7j by 5. 
Would you kindly tell me how to proceed? If 
I make a transparency, could I enlarge it with 
lantern on a rapid plate? Can you give me 
any idea of the exposure? I wish to obtain 
prints by the carbon process. 
R. B. (Edinburgh). 
We presume that you possess a quarter- 
plate negative, and require а 74 by 5 nega- 
tive for printing in carbon. First, take a 
slow plate, ¢.g., slow landscape or process 
plate, and put this film to film with your 
original quarter-plate negative in a print. 
ing frame. Expose to an ordinary gas 
jet, at, say, five feet, for three seconds. 
Develop this with your usual developer, 
for gradation rather than strong contrast. 
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When this is fixed, washed, and dried, put 
it in your lantern, and focus it sharply on 
the easel, but use a piece of whité card for 
focussing on, the same size and (thickness 
as the 74 by 5 plate (use an ordinary speed 
74 by 5 plate). Remove the focussing 
card and replace it by the 74 by 5 plate. 
Expose for one second, then with a sheet 
of card cover up a strip of the negative 
one inch wide, and expose the uncovered 
part one second. Again slide the cover- 
ing card forward one inch, so that it now 
covers a two-inch-wide strip, then expose 
two seconds. Again slide the card to 
cover a three-inch strip, and expose again 
tor four seconds; and so on, sliding the 
covering card one inch along the seven- 
inch side, and each time giving exposures 
of 1, 1, 2, 4, 8, 16, and 32 seconds. You 
now have really exposed the strips 1, 2, 
4, 8, 16, 32, and 64 seconds. On de- 
velopment you will see which time is 
best. The above exposures for positive 
and negative are, of course, only sugges- 
tions, for so much depends on the original 
negative, strength of light, speed of plate, 
etc., that no definite answer can be given 
to your question. 


Rapid Plates. 

Con you give me formula used by pressmen 

for bathing plates to render them more sensi- 

tive for theatrical work, etc. ? 

W. C. (Waterloo). 

From your letter you appear to have got 
rather mixed. Pressmen are, as a rule, 
far too busy to bother with bathing plates. 
They duy the most rapid plates that money 
will obtain. What you аге probably 
thinking about is the sensitising of 
ordinary plates for yellow light. If you 
want to experiment in this direction you 
may try the following formula : —Dissolve 
1 gr. of erythrosin in 2 oz. of pure alcohol. 
Take 2 drm. of this, add ıo drm. of 
water, and 8 minims of strong (.85о) 
ammonia. Bathe the plates in this for 
three minutes, slowly rocking the dish. 
Then wash them in a gently flowing 
stream for five minutes. Then dry in a 
drying cupboerd. The quicker they are 
dried the better. Of course, you under- 
stand that you must use a deep-red light 
while bathing and washing the plates, and 
also keep the plates covered up as much 
as possible. But, putting all things 
together, it is far better for the amateur, at 
any rate, to buy his plates colour sensi- 
tised, #.e., ortho. (or iso.) plates, so 
termed, from the manufacturer. 


Ferro-Pruesiete Process. 
(1) How can one get a brown tone? (2) Can 
the paper be used for davlight enlarging? 
H. W. (Tufnell Park). 
The paper is not suitable for enlarging 
purposes. Many toning baths have been 
suggested, but few, if any, are thor- 
oughly satisfactory. Bleach the print in 
water 10 oz., liquid ammonia 1 dram. 
While the print is in the bleaching bath, 
shake up 20 gr. of gallic acid in a couple 
of ounces of water, and then filter this 
through a plug of cotton wool. After 
bleaching the print, rinse it under the tap 
for half a minute or so, and then transfer 
it to the gallic acid solution. Tannic acid 
may be substituted for gallic acid. 


Blue Toning. 
I shall be much obliged if vou can inform me 
of any method of blue toning of transparencies 
which gives results free from stain in the high- 
lights. J. P. P. (York). 
Try the following :—(1) Water, 4 oz. ; 
ferric chloride, t.e., perchloride of iron, 
Ig gr.; oxalic acid, 8 gr.: acetic acid, 
j dr. ; potass. ferricyanide, 6 gr. 
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Warm Weatter 
Worries. 


Our photographic uten- 
sils are very like ourselves. 
One touch of 83 deg. Fahr. 
makes us kin. The gela- 
tine that melts on the 
plate like butter, and the 
carbon print that seems ready to dissolve away altogether, 


on 


are only following the example set by our perspiring 
selves. The exception is the developer, which, while we 
faint and grow weary, displays an overplus of energy 


which makes one even hotter to watch. Our camera, 
too, shares the demoralisation of the heat, and its wood shrinks 
and its front becomes loose and its screws drop out. One 
wonders whether, the symptoms being so similar, the treatment 
meted out to a wilted humanity might not be applied to that 
sub-humanity which we call our photographic outfit. Would 
ice at intervals be acceptable to plates which are in the broil 
of development, and could a piece of duck be substituted with 
advantage for our focussing cloth? 


Exact Wave-Lengths Wanted. 

An entirely new field for workers in spectrum analysis is 
suggested by a correspondent of the Edinburgh Evening Dispatch, 
who protests agaimst the new lamps in Princes Street, on the 
grounds that their moral effect is likely to be bad. “ Such a 
meretricious light suggests unhealthy thoughts," he says. 
Pending fuller investigation, the following moral values for 
various illuminants are suggested : — 

Daylight.—Can be recommended as quite respectable and 
benevolent. 

Yellow Gas-jet.—Wholly immoral and untrustworthy. Pity 
but not contempt should be meted out to all who work with 
gaslight papers. 

Incandescent Mantle.—Somewhat better, but the morals of the 
mesh still uncertain. 

Candle Flame.—Inclines to melancholia. 

Ruby Lamp.—\mposes a strain upon the temper. 

Ultra-Violet.—Gives an accent of cold superiority and dis- 
dain which communicates itself to those who work with this 
illuminant. 


Photographic Defin.tions Alphabetically Arranged. 
Art.—Any improvement upon nature. 
Bellows.—1. A part of a camera. 2. 
certain photographic procedures. 
Control.—Curiously absents itself from those who talk most 
about it. 

Density.—The state of mind of other people. 

Exposure.—An expedient introduced to keep meters in employ- 
ment. 

Frame.—The raison d'étre for many pictures. 

Grain.—The twentieth part of a scruple. (See Scru« ple.) 

Half-Plate.—Larger than quarter-plate. 

Isochromatic.—Same as Orthochromatic. 

Light.—Formerly considered almost essential to photography. 

Mounts.—Although so called, usually have a plain surface. 

Negative.—Sometimes the basis of a print. 

Orthochromatic.—Same as Isochromatic. 

Pinholes.—Spots on the negative, which are afterwards used 
occasionally in place of a lens. (Uncertain.) 

Quarter-f1ate.—Smaller than half-plate. 

Restrainer.—That which retards a developer; also applied to 
wholesome criticism. 

Scruple.—Twenty grains. (See Grain.) 

Trimming.—An operation which might generally be much 
more radical 

W ater.—That which fills up the cup. 4 

X Y Z.—One of several formule recommended to inquiring 
beginners who remember our “ In Reply" page. 
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What Next ? 


This occasional talk about a hygienic dark-room invites a 
forcible protest. Things have come to a pretty pass when 
medical papers begin sorting out the various kinds of bacteria 
that use the developing trays as skating rinks. It will be a 
dire day for photography if we all come to have what Dinah, 
in “Uncle Tom's Cabin," calls “а general clar up.” Dark 
rooms as they exist at present are safety valves. They are 
places in which a man can let himself go—stretch the limbs 
of his disorderly soul, indulge his disreptable tastes. When 
hasty expressions penetrate into the outer light he can explain, 
in answer to a gentle enquiry, “ It was only the tap gurgling, 
dear," or, * I was just shaking out the hypo." But when every- 
thing is made as spick and span as a drawing-room, he will go 
on tiptoe and whisper Tennyson and imagine he is a shadow on 
a Cadby snow-study. It would be dreadful to upset the sense 
of propriety of the sterilised fixing dishes or offend the automatic 
disinfectant sprinkler. 


The Fresh Mind. 

* When a district is staled from too long familiarity the advent 
of a friend who is fresh to it is of the greatest value. . . . The 
enthusiasm he displays over what seems stale, flat, and un- 
profitable to us, the delighted comment of the fresh mind where 
we can see nothing, this must result in the return with an added 
enthusiasm to the old and familiar.”—Morning Post. 


Night and day our little city, 
I've patrolled and subjects sought, 
Till the local Watch Committee, 
Asked me if I wanted aught. 


Twice a hundred times I’ve taken 
Gargoyle, griffin, gibbet, gyve, 
And the sign, the fiitch of bacon, 
Said to date from sixteen five; 


Photographed in every cranny, 
From the west unto the east, 

Every gaffer, every granny, 
Every publican and priest. 


Wait I now my London cousin, 
Stale am I, but fresh is he, 

He'll suggest another dozen 
Subjects in his ecstasy. 


Passed we through the old portcullis, 
Guarding yet the southern wall, 

And I showed him where “ The Bull" is, 
And the ancient Merchants’ Hall. 


Then he spoke and said, “ Well, ain't it 
Dead-alive, and dull, and drab? 

Greyer even than it's painted. 

Ain't you got a taxi-cab? " 
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72nd 
Lesson. 
HERE is something in a 
stretch of water which 
attracts the picture maker, 
and particularly is this so 
in the hot summer weather. 
The sea, the Broads, or the 
reaches of the Thames, so 
closely associated with boating, all have 
their charm, yet it often happens that 
for pictorial work some little out-of-the- 
way stream, perchance not very far 
from a smoky manufacturing town, 
will prove a happy hunting ground. 
We know of just such a spot, not a 
hundred yards, as it happens, from a 
main road, and only a mile out of a 
good-sized town, and we may run 
down to it for a couple of hours, and 
make a few exposures which will teach 
us several things about landscape work. 
There is considerable advantage in 
these short excursions to places near at 
hand, for after developing our plates and 
making prints we can criticise our re- 
sults, and return to the scene of action 
to repeat the exposures, endeavouring 
to avoid the mistakes on the second 
attempt. 
You had better look round for a sub- 
ject or two while we set up the camera 
and stand. Yes! tHere is a certain in- 
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terest in that willow, though we think 
perhaps you are led astray to some 
extent by the colour. 


However, make 
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No. 2 


an exposure by all means. When work- 
ing out your exposure remember that 
the plates are not very rapid—you had 
better take them as being 65 Watkins. 
You have given an eighth of a second, 
regarding the subject as an open land- 
scape, and giving half the time in- 
dicated for an average sub- 
ject (i.e., the meter reading). 
Well, we should give about 
twice the meter reading, 
because of the near dark 
foreground, and you will 
probably find the plate 
slightly under-exposed. Nor 
do we like your arrange- 
ment. The tree in the dis- 
tance comes too near to the 
principal tree, and the whole 
composition is muddled and 
patchy. (See print No. 1.) 
Try another plate, moving a 
little further to your right, 
and so avoiding the distant 
tree entirely. You find you 
cannot avoid this distant tree 
without including some of 
the other tree on your left, 


SOME RIVERSIDE LANDSCAPES. 


but we do not think you need to worry 
about that, for you can trim off a little of 
the left-hand side of the print, not only 
simplifying the composition, but im- 
proving the proportions of the ріс- 
ture by making 1t a little less square. 
(See print No. 2.) Give at any rate 
double the exposure that you gave to 
your first plate, and you will find better 
gradation in your negative. 

Now, if you want to try something 
that will be more a view of the place 
than a picture of the one tree, you 
might see the effect of moving a little 
further back, turning the reversing 
back, so that the plate is in the oblong 
instead of the upright position. You 
can keep the willow tree as near the 
edge as possible, so as to avoid the 
trees on your left, and arrange to havc 
the space between the willow and the 
leaning-over tree in the distance fairly 
large. This space allows a little dis- 
‘tance to show, preventing a shut-in 
effect, which will be very noticeable in 
the first exposure you made. (See print 
No. 3.) 

In order to do justice to the com- 
paratively light yellowish green of both 
the foliage and the grass, we ought 
to use a light filter or yellow glass 
screen, for though the plates we arc 
using are orthochromatic they require 
this assistance to give good colour ren- 
dering. We slipped a screen into the 
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camera case, and its increase of expo- 
sure with these particular plates is 
eight times. This will lengthen the ex- 
posure to a couple of seconds, and you 
will need to carefully watch your op- 
portunity, and expose when there is a 
lull between the puffs of wind. You 
will find your print show a marked dif- 
ference, the leaves and grass being 
much lighter than the trunk and 
branches of the willow tree, whereas 
in the print from the unscreened plate, 
leaves and stems are almost the same 
tone. (See print No. 4.) 

We may now move a little further 
still to the right, and include some of 
the trees we have been anxious to avoid 
in our earlier exposures. Except that 
the foreground is somewhat similar in 
character, we shall have one or two 
subjects giving a totally different aspect 
of the place. The willow tree is, after 
all, somewhat small and insignificant, 
whereas this group with the lofty 
poplars is quite dignified. 

First, we will make an exposure 
without using the “ yellow screen,” and 
you will see when you examine the 
print (see print No. 5) a tendency to 
spottiness. This is due to the fact that 
we are getting white light reflected 
from the glossy surface of a myriad of 
leaves. The sky, too, will appear white, 
or almost white, in the print, and so, of 
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course, will any sky reflected 
from the surface of the water. 
This whiteness of the sky 
means that we shall lose the 
cloud forms, and the reflection 
of white light from the glossy 
surfaces of the leaves loses for 
us to a great extent the differ- 
ences of tone which would sug- 
gest light or dark green 
foliage. 

Now we may expose another 
plate through the filter, and 
careful comparison of the print 
from this negative (see print 
No. 6) will show that whereas 
in the unscreened picture the 
trees are, broadly speaking, 
all of the same tone, in the 
screened one the poplars are 
darker than the willows, suggest- 
ing what is actually the case, a 
darker shade of green. See also how 
much stronger the clouds come, the blue 
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sky being rendered a little darker, and the 
white clouds telling against the blue 
more distinctly. If anything, the tendency 
is for the blue sky to be rendered in too 
dark a tone, suggesting, if the print 
be even a trifle too deeply printed, a 
stormy rather than a blue sky effect. 
It is for this reason that it is not well 
to use too deep a yellow filter. This 
particular picture will probably need 
some little hand work on the negative 
just to give an accent. The lighting is 
inclined to flatness, for the sun 16 
almost behind our backs as we make 
the exposures. Such an accent may be 
provided by strengthening the lights on 
the surface of the water, but if a swan 
or two happened to be swimming about 
they would give such an accent or 
dominating point of interest. We 
should have to wait until they got into 
the right spot, but patience is always 
an important part of the stock-in-trade 
of the pictorialist. 

For our last exposure let us try a 
slight variation of this subject, bearing 
in mind two points which have cropped 
up in our work to-day. The first is, to 
show a little bit of distance, giving a 
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* way out," and avoiding the closed-in 
effect; while the second is to avoid the 
somewhat flat effect by the contrast 
obtained between the tones of the dis- 
tance and the nearer masses of trees. 
If we can get a little more variety of 
tone in our foreground so much the 
better, and further variety may be ob- 
tained by exposing when the surface 
of the water is broken up by ripples. 
Here, of course, we are faced by the 
difficulty that if the wind is rippling 
the water it is also disturbing the 
foliage, and we noticed that just as 
you made the exposure one of the 
poplars was swaying (see print No. 7), 
but possibly this will not be very ap- 
parent in the print, and it is often pos- 
sible by a little careful touching up 
with a pencil on the negative to remove 
almost entirely any traces of such 
movement. 

On previous occasions we have dealt 
with this matter of retouching portions 
of negatives (see A. P. AND P. N. for 
April 17 and 24, 1911), and have de- 
scribed various methods of rectifying 
little faults in composition or technique 
which may be noted. 


EW READERS of 
“The A.P. & P. N” 
should note that each of these 
Beginners’ articles is complete 
in itself, but the entire series 


forms a highly instructive guide 


for the Amateur Photographer. 


c 


Many of the back numbers are 
out of print, but application to the 
Publisher, 52, Long Acre, London, 
W.C., will bring particulars of those 
still obtainable. 
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Every 


PHOTOGRAPHER AND 


week two or three 
PHOTOGRAPHIC 
tion (Beginners’ Section) will be criticised on this page. 


AMATEUR 
Competi- 


The 


prints entered in THE 
NEWS Weekly 


technical data are printed as supplied by the authors, and 
the hints given may be helpful to other beginners dealing with the same class 


of subject. 


T holiday times it is natural enough 
A that holiday-making photographers 
should be attracted by holiday-making 
figures. On this page we have three very 
fairly representative examples of the sub- 
jects which seldom fail to attract the 
hand-camera man. It will be noted at a 
glance that all three are seaside scenes, 
and also that they all include figures. 

First, with regard to Figure A, there 
is a welcome note of attraction struck by 
the fact that our attention is not dis- 
tracted by the usual crowd or even a 
figure group. But unfortunately the 
immediate surroundings of the figure—this 
old breakwater or groin of piles—is rather 
too much in competition with the figure. 
Just at first glance one is apt to miss 
seeing the figure at all; and, indeed, were 
it not for the patch of dark afforded by 
the head and hat, one might quite easily 
imagine that the rest of the figure was a 
part of the wooden structure. One may 
lay it down as a good general working 
principle that it is not desirable to arrange 
a figure with anything like a complicated 
background or surroundings. A little 
time ago we saw a photograph of a very 
curious old tree trunk, but it was not until 
the picture was examined in detail that a 
boy was discovered lounging in what was 
doubtless intended to be a graceful atti- 
tude in the fork of two adjacent branches. 
When a figure is obviously included, it is 
only reasonable to suppose that this has 
been done intentionally, and that the 
figure was considered to be of some im- 
portance, so that to mix up the -figure 
and surroundings is to throw away half 
the advantage of having included the 
figure. 

The next point is that this figure is 
evidently conscious of the fact that she is 
being photographed, and is staring at the 
camera. In the slang of the day, this 
" gives the show away." One may take it 
as a very good rule that unless there is a 


B.—ON THE SEASHORE. 


By Percy W. Evans. 


strong reason to the con- 


trary, it is better that 
one's figures should љо? 


look at the camera. Had 
this figure been reading, 
or looking out to sea— 
with perhaps one hand 
up to shade the еуез-- 
we should have had a 
more natural, less con- 
scious, and less artificial 
arrangement, which 
would have been all the 
more pleasing. 

Passing to Fig. B. we 
find the same fault of 
staring at the camera 
intensified or emphasised 
by the fact that all the 
four figures are staring 
their hardest. The fact 
that this print is of good 
technical quality makes 
one regret all the more this stiff and 
formal row of figures, as well as their 
staring at the camera. 


A.— SOLITUDE. 


Passing now to our third example (C), 
we can see in a moment that these 
happy youngsters are 
far too deeply en- 
grossed with their 


other important work 
to spare а thought 
for the photographer. 
Here we have life, 
movement, reality. 
And although the 
print leaves a good 
deal to be desired in 
the wav of technical 
perfection, yet, of the 
three prints, it is the 
one which is likelv 
first to catch the 
attention, and cer- 
tainly the one over 
which one is most 
likely to linger. 

This print gives us 
a useful hint on the 


C.—BUILDING CASTLES. 


By Miss A. Scott. 


castle- building and: 
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subject of grouping. The two figures on 
our right are a little confused in the matter 
of arrangement. This shows one how 
easy it is to have an arrangement which 
is natural but which is not pictorial. 

This point should be carefully noted, 
because so many beginners—and others— 
jump to the erroneous conclusion that if 
a thing is "natural " it must make a 

“ picture." 

This print also teaches us ; the necessity 
of looking, not merelv at one or two, but 
at all the members of the included group; 
for it is not at all an uncommon thing to 


By S. W. Comtes. 


find that one awkwardly placed figure just 
spoils what otherwise would be a pleasing 
arrangement. 

Another point calling for care- 
ful attention when dealing with 
figures or groups with a sea back- 
ground is the position of the hori- 
zon with respect to the figures, and 
also to the top and bottom 
margins of the picture. One 
should try to avoid having the 
horizon just coinciding with the 
top or bottom of the heads. 

In Fig. B the top of the small 
boy's head comes undesirably near 
this line, and the head of the figure 
on the extreme right in Fig. C is 
cut too evenly by it. It is very 
seldom satisfactory to have the 
horizon line so nearly halfway up 
the picture as it is in Fig. B. It 
is better to have it well above or 
below the halfway position. 

Turning now to the admirable picture 
overleaf, we find it exemplifies some of 
the suggestions already made. How very 
much better it is to have this little maiden 
with her hand up to her face to shade the 
eyes, as she stands sidewavs to us, than 
if she were facing the camera and staring 
at the photographer. The distant line of 
sea wall, or land, or whatever it is does 
not make any awkward conjunction with 
the head, and this distant land is rightly 
kept well subdued, without being offen- 
sively out of focus. There is a good sug- 
gestion of sunlight glinting across the 
folds of the girl's frock. Тһе only fault 
we have to find is that the flesh tones of 
face, hands, etc., are a little too dark. 
This indicates that the exposure has been 
cut a little too fine. А little longer ex- 
posure would also have lightened the 
shadows and given them a better sugges- 
tion of transparency and glowing sunlight. 
The picture i5 commendablv simple in 
general arrangement of subject. 
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YOUNG CANADA. By H. MORTIMER-LAMB (Canada). 
From the Exhibition of Colonial Work, now open at " The A. P.” Little Gallery, 22, Long Acre, W.C. (See p. 96.) 
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The history of the Photographic Convention of the 
United Kingdom records no more successful or more 
enthusiastic meeting than the 

THE PHOTOGRAPHIC one which has just closed at 
CONVENTION. Exeter, though the number of 
members attending was smaller 

than usual, from various causes. Тһе keynote was 
hospitality—generous, well-organised, warm-hearted. 
Monday’s reception by the President and his lady (Mr. 
and Mrs. J. B. B. Wellington) was referred to in our 
last issue. On Tuesday the conversazione held by the 
Mayor (Mr. A. T. Loram) was very largely attended, 
and the Conventioners had a splendid reception from the 
people of the neighbourhood who had been invited to 
meet them. Then, on Wednesday, after the delivery of 
an historical sketch of the city by the Town Clerk, a 
reception was held by the Sheriff (Mr. J. G. Owen). 
Short papers on photographic subjects were read at 
some of the evening meetings, and on Friday evening 
Mr. J. Keane, of Croydon, delivered a very interesting 
lecture on night photography, accompanied by some 
excellent lantern slides. This afforded a great many 
practical hints for the benefit of night photographers, 
and some night photographs taken on Thames colour 
plates were shown—probably the first work done in this 


direction. 
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In addition to the indoor functions and meetings, the 
delightful excursions which had been arranged were 
numerously attended. In view of the 
extremely hot weather, the fact that 
most of these took the visitors on or 
near the water was much appreciated. 
Perhaps the best excursion of the week was the steam- 
boat trip up the river Dart from Totnes to Dartmouth, 
passing through most beautiful scenery. The final 
excursion on Saturday was also very successful, and was 
taken advantage of by a goodly number, including the 
President. This consisted of a trip on the canal and 
river Exe, and, as the occasion coincided with the in- 
auguration of a new series of trips on these waters by 
the Information Bureau of Exeter, the members of the 
P. C. U. K. were the guests of this organisation for the 
day. The motor yacht Otranto conveyed the party, 
and thanks are due to Mr. C. J. Ross, one of the 


THE 
EXCURSIONS. 


@EDITORIAL COMMENT f 


organisers and the owner of the yacht, for his hospitality. 
With such a good start these summer excursions on the 
beautiful estuary of the Exe should become very popular. 
Altogether, the Exeter Convention may be counted a 
great success, and the warm thanks of the members of 
the P. C. U. K. were accorded to Mr. Wellington, who 
made an ideal president; to Mr. F. A. Bridge, the in- 
defatigable secretary; to Mr. A. J. Tucker, the hon. 
secretary of the Exeter Camera Club, who worked very 
hard to make the local arrangements a success; and to 
many other local workers who assisted in making the 
visit to Exeter so enjoyable. The decision adopted at the 
annual meeting for the next Convention to take place in 
Holland has been enthusiastically received, and the 
members are looking forward to a good time in the land 
of windmills, dykes, and quaint costumes. 
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There is but one method of intensification that is 
absolutely ideal and satisfactory, this being to so treat 
the negative that a multitude of minute 

HOW TO Silver particles attach themselves to the sur- 
INTENSIFY. face of the negative and form a new image 
over the old image. This operation is per- 

formed in a full light and with a colourless solution, so 
that the actual progress of the intensification can be 
watched and the operation stopped exactly at the 
moment when the required degree of intensification is 
obtained. Why, then, it may be asked, is not the ideal, 
simple, and absolutely controlled method invariably and 
universally employed? The answer to this question is 
to be found in a recent ‘‘ Topic ’’ paragraph of ours, 
headed ‘‘ Photographic Hygiene '" (July 1oth last, 
p. 28). The average photographic worker of our day 
is not sufficiently careful to prevent contamination 
by residual portions of chemicals, or materials which 
are, іп the technical sense of the term, * dirt,” that is 
to say, “ material in the wrong place.’’ The careful 
worker who turns to p. 89, and follows the detailed 
instructions for silver intensification which are given 
by Mr. Wellington, will be delighted with the method, 
but the careless worker who does not thoroughly wash 
his dishes, and who fails to completely fix his negatives, 
will not meet with success. Even when all ordinary 
precautions for chemical cleanliness are observed, the 
negative requires a final catharisation with а weak 
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solution of an energetic oxidising agent (acid bichro- 
mate by preference), immediately before the actual 
operation of intensification is performed. Success with 
Mr. Wellington’s method of intensification may be 
taken as an indication of clean and careful working. 
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As announced in last week's issue, the special award 
for the best collective exhibit sent by a Colonial photo- 
graphic society for THE A. P. 
AWARDS IN THE 1911 дур P. N. Colonial Competition 
COLONIAL COMPETITION. has been won by the Photo- 
graphic Society of New South 
Wales. The collection sent by this society contains 
several prints of quite outstanding excellence. Тһе 
individual awards аге as follows :—А. P. and P. N. 
Plaques.—Dr. G. P. Jordan (Hong Kong); H. Mortimer- 
Lamb (Canada); Gerald E. Jones (New Zealand); H. 
Cazneaux (Australia); Chas. Macnamara (Canada); N. 
C. Deck (Australia); Colmar Wocke (Cape Colon), H. 
C. Dreyer (Australia); A. W. Hunt (Trinidad); C. Lus- 
combe Newman (Australia); E. L. Brown (Melbourne); L. 
L. Raymond (Australia.) A.P. and Р.М. Certificates. —B. 
Schleicher (Australia); S. Bellhouse Le Mare (Johannes- 
burg); Chas. W. Darrell (Toronto); J. S. Stening (Aus- 
tralia); E. Edwards (Australia; W. Fisher (South 
Africa); A. R Wheeler (Australia). The exhibition is 
now open daily from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. (Saturdays, 
то a.m. to r p.m.), at the A.P. Little Gallery, 52, Long 
Acre, W.C., and is free to all on signing the visitors' 
book. A critical article on the work in the exhibition, 
from the pen of Mr. Antony Guest, appears on another 
page in this issue. 
е ee e 
This is the term which M. Guillaume de Fontenay 
applies to the well-known Playertype process, and he 
discusses the method at some length in 
CATAPHOTO- a communication to the French 
GRAPHY. Academy of Sciences. M. de Fontenay 
puts forward an explanation of the pro- 
cess which has been repeatedly given in the pages of 
THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER, namely, that. the differ- 
ence in the amount of light reflected from the white and 
dark portions of the original is sufficient to produce a 
developable difference, notwithstanding the fact that the 
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light was allowed to shine freely on the back of the 
plate. In practice, success with playertype depends on 
the personal skill of the worker in developing a weak 
and fogged impression. То make a playertype copy of 
letterpress or of a drawing, say in a book, all that is 
necessary is to lay the sensitive plate, coated side down- 
wards, on the page, and, holding it firmly in position, 
the exposure is made through the plate, using yellow, 
green, or red light, if practicable. "When the result is 
good, it is never very good, but when bad, it is abso- 
lutely horrid. M. Fontenay suggests the above as a 
desirable method of making reproductions from books 
in a public library, but, quite apart from the fact that 
many, or most, librarians disallow anything, even 
tracing paper, being placed in contact with the page of 
a book, the camera is a much more satisfactory and 
certain means of copying. The process was referred to 
by Mr. Arthur W. Clayden, M.A., in his lecture on 
‘“Some Curious Points in Photography,” given at the 
Photographic Convention last week. | 
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It is in the hot weather that so many of the ordinary 
dark-room difficulties become emphasised, and happy is 
the worker who has an under- 
THE HOT WEATHER ground vault as a dark-room; and 
DARK-ROOM. underground vaults are by no 
means rare, either in town or 
country, but often they are neglected or overlooked. In 
town, the arched vault often runs out under the road- 
way, and not infrequently it.is wasted by being filled 
with useless lumber. In winter the underground vault 
is warm, or relatively warm, and in summer it is cool. 
Moreover, dust does not trouble the happy worker who 
has a vault. In working a process like autochrome, in 
which many solutions are used, the provision of a 
stock of solutions the day before and of a tank full of 
water, so that all may take approximately the same 
temperature, affords a high degree of security against 
blistering and frilling, but it is only the worker in an 
arched or bricked-in vault who can fully realise the ad- 
vantages of having all liquids at the same temperature, 
as, when a sudden change in temperature takes place, 
the small bottles are affected first and the balance is 
upset. 
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THE WEEKLY COMPETITION. (Zer Coupon se p. 14 Supplement.) 


Full particulars and conditions were given last week. | 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to E. 
Osterloff, Tiflis, Caucasus, Russia. (Title of print, “ At the 
Tryst.”) Technical data: Plate, Eastman Ultra rapid; lens, 
Ross Homocentric ; stop, F/6.3; exposure, }th second ; time of 
day, early morning ; printing process, bromoil. 

The Second Prize to G. Gerald Averdieck, 18, Beech Grove, 
Harrogate. (Title of print, * A Flower іп June.") Technical 
data: Plate, Imperial Sovereign ; lens, 11 inch R.R.; stop, F/8; 
exposure, 4 second ; time of day, noon, June ; developer, azol; 
printing process, bromide. 

An Extra Prize is awarded to Chas. H. Griffiths, 112, Sorley 
Street, Sunderland. (Title of print, “ Оп the Banks of the 
Wear.”) Technical data: Plate, Barnet Ortho; stop, F/8; 
exposure, 2 seconds with screen; time of day, 5.30 p.m., July ; 
developer, m.-q.; printing process, Kodak platino-matt bromide. 

The Mounting Prize to Victor Mills, 32, Sisters Avenue, 
Clapham Common, S.W. (Title of print, “ What. Shall it 
Ве?”) Technical data: Plate, Phoenix: lens, Aldis; stop, 
F/6; exposure, 3 seconds; time of day, bright afternoon in 
July; printing process, Seltona. 
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Hon, Mention. 

Francis C. Williams, Stoke Newington, N. ; 
Brodie, Glasgow; Mrs. Geo. Bletcher, Manchester; Robt. 
Chalmers, Sunderland; Ben. S. Owen, Warrington; Mrs. 
Brooking, Wisbech; E. Osterloft, Russia (4); Altred Leader, 
Bristol; W. J. Sayer, Chatham ; Horace Wright, East Dulwich, 
S.E.; Robt. K. Holmes, Dollar, N.B.; H. F. Hale, Winchester. 


E. Forbes 


BEGINNERS’ SECTION. | 


Prize is awarded to Horace Jackson, 33, 


Beginners’ 
225227 (Title of print, “ Mother's 


Moormead Road, Twickenham. 


Pride.”) Technical data: Plate, Marion Iso.; lens, Ziess ; 
stop, F/4.5; exposure, 1-40th second; time of day, то a.m., 
July; developer, Rodinal; printing process, enlarged on 


Wellington bromide. 


Owing to pressure on space this week, the names of com- 
petitors placed in Classes 1., II., and III., and in Beginners’ 
Class are omitted. 
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gu. [HE present 
Season, 
with its 
abundance of brilliant 
light, is ideal for the 


worker with auto- 
chrome plates. Ex- 
posures can be cut 


down to a minimum, 
and the wealth of 
colour apparent on all sides in nature offers a great 
variety of subjects for rendering by this process. 

Many workers take a supply of autochrome plates 
with them on holiday tours, and in some cases prefer 
to develop them immediately, so that the subject may 
be re-photographed if necesssary. It may be well to 
bear in mind, when on tour or away from home, that 
there is no need to continue the operations further than 
the acid permanganate bath C, after which the plate can 
be washed for three or four minutes, and dried, the 
subsequent operations being carried out at home at one’s 
leisure. The plates in this unfinished state should be 
packed away in a box, face to face, and kept away from 
light. The white celluloid clips for developing, etc., 
are preferable to the tortoiseshell coloured ones, being 
stiffer. 

The following practical notes on the working of auto- 
chromes may be found helpful to many amateurs who 
are using these plates at the present time, and should 
be read as supplementary to the very excellent instruc- 
tion book on the manipulation of autochrome plates 
issued by the Lumière N.A. Co., of 89, Great Russell 
Street, W.C., and which is supplied by them free on 
application. 

| Frilling. 

Great improvements have been effected during the 
last year in autochrome plates, which now suffer but 
little from this defect, formerly very common. If, how- 
ever, as occasionally happens, more especially in warm 
weather and with a plate which has been intensified, this 
trouble should arise, it is necessary, after a slight rinse, 
to dry the plate at once, and, later on, to continue any 
operation which was being conducted. The further pro- 
cesses should, however, be preceded by a soaking for 
two or three minutes in a one per cent. solution of 
chrome alum. | 

It is best, by the way, when the plate is dry, to trim 
off the edge which has frilled with a sharp penknife. 
Frilling may also result from the use of an alkaline and 
an acid solution following each other, when the plate 
has not received sufficient washing between the two 
baths. The difference of temperature between that of 
the developer and of the tap water is a not infrequent 
cause of frilling troubles, and it should be borne in 
mind that very cold tap water is likely to do more 
harm than good to a plate just taken from a bath of, 
say, 70 deg. Fahr., for it is sudden change af tempera- 
ture that must be avoided. However, prevention is 
better than cure, and, in hot weather, the use of the 
chrome alum bath, as given by the Lumiére Company 


‘Some Notes om Autochrome Work | 
m Summer Time. | 


Special to '* The A. P. & P. N." 
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in the instructions issued with each box of plates, is to 
be recommended. 
Second Development. 

Beginners in autochrome work are apt to ignore the 
instructions regarding the use of quite strong light 
during second development, being accustomed to a plate 
becoming fogged in an instant when exposed to day- 
light. Let the following experiment be tried, for it will 
do no damage to any autochrome. When ready for 
second development, place the plate in the clip and into 
the developer, holding the dish near a window, with the 
shadow of the clip crossing the plate; afte: a minute 
or two a lighter mark will be distinctly seen on the 
plate, where the shadow has fallen, and where the 
developer has, in consequence, not acted so strongly. 
Move the clip along the plate, and the light mark will 
gradually darken to the same tint as the rest of the 
plate. 

Small bubbles of air often form on the surface of the 


` INDUSTRY. 


By S. BELLHOUSE LE MARS (J hannesburg) 
From “The A.P." Colonial Exhibition (see p. 96). 


plate during second development; they can be easily 
and safely removed by blowing sharply on the plate, 
tilting the dish slightly to allow the developer to fall 
away from that part of the plate. Regarding the 
necessary fogging of the plate during second develop- 
ment, unless the light is really very actinic, the plate does 
not seem to become quite black bv reflected light, and по 
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amount of time in the developer will make it so; the 
reason for the light not having its usual cumulative 
effect on the silver salts in the panchromatic emulsion 
is obscure, and may be due to some action of the per- 
manganate of potash; the writer would like, with the 
Editor's permission, to ask other autochrome workers 
to give, in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC NEWS, their experience and opinions upon this 
point, also upon the reason why fairly bright artificial 
light, such as incandescent gas, is unsuitable for pro- 
ducing the necessary fogging of the plate during second 
development, although such light will thoroughly fog, 
even the slowest process plate, in a few seconds. 
Limits of Autochromes in Rendering Colour Values. 

It must be borne in mind that one cannot expect ex- 
tremely strong contrasts to be correctly rendered іп 
autochromes any more than in the ordinary photo- 
graphic plate. In the case of a subject with brilliantly 
lit distance and dark shadows in the foreground, some 
part must necessarily be untruthfully rendered; at best, 
one can but effect a compromise and sacrifice the least 
important part of the colour scheme, both in exposing 
and developing. Blues are generally rendered the most 
truthfully, and, in the writer’s experience, the most 
difficult colours to render correctly are dark orange and 
orange red, such as a dark nasturtium or the dark 
geranium, inclining to deep orange red; the rose- 
coloured geraniums, such as the sweet-scented опе, 
seem to be truthfully rendered, and the exposure which 
Js correct for the latter appears to be quite insufficient 
for the former, suggesting the hint that, in arranging 
a group of flowers it is well not to have any of the 
` colour of the extreme red end of the spectrum when 
there are blues and light colours also included in the 
picture. 

This hint is not given on an isolated case, but as the 
experience of several trials; it must also be remem- 
Бегей that the eye is peculiarly sensitive to shades of 
green due to natural habit in differentiating them in 
nature's prolific supply of its thousand shades of this 
colour; consequently a false rendering of green in an 
autochrome will at once be apparent, whilst that of 
many other colours of flowers in the same subject will 
appear quite satisfactory in the result, although possibly 
not really true to the tint of the particular specimens 
photographed; it would seem that these very dark 
orange and orange-red tints can only be truthfully 
Tendered in quite brilliant lighting, which is generally 
sufficient to cause over-exposure in other parts of the 
picture, unless the colour scheme is carefully confined 
to that part of the spectrum from dark green to red. 

Flaws in Plates. 

These will undoubtedly be found from time to time, 
апа some batches of plates are worse than others, but 
the writer's experience is that the dark specks are more 
often found in plates which have been kept for some 
time; they can be removed by a tiny drop of bath C. 

Use very little of the solution C on the tip of a fine- 
pointed sable brush, and touch the spot again and 
again, if necessary. When sufficiently reduced, a very 
little clean water should be applied with another brush, 
and, after a few moments, absorbed again by means of 
the brush, the latter having been previously slightly 
‘dried by dabbing it on clean blotting-paper. Тһе ad- 
-vantage of this method is that the spot, which is being 
‘seduced, may always be kept wthin quite small limits. 
'Finally, the whole plate should be given a slight rinse 
«under the tap. 
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Regarding Green Spots. 

The cause of these is well known to all autochrome 
workers. Nothing can be done to remedy matters when 
the spot is in the sky or high lights; if in darker parts 
of the picture, these green spots may often be made 
quite unobtrusive, after varnishing, by applying a little 
Indian ink, mixed to the correct density, applied with 
a very small brush; but the spot should be retouched 
with a series of tiny dots, and, if unsatisfactory, it may 


be washed clean and a further trial at retouching made. 
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Dust. 

This enemy to photographv in all its branches is 
peculiarly insidious with autochromes, and great care 
is necessary in order to guard against it. On the wet 
surface of the plate, even after the final washing under 
the tap, specks may still be seen, more especially in 
the clear portions, skv, etc.; if the plate is angled a 
little they are more easily noticed, and may be removed 
by means of a very fine camel-hair brush, which should 
be wetted first, and the particles of dust removed 
one at a time; it is well to plunge the brush into water 
after the removal of each speck. It is, however, 
advisable first to try at the extreme edge of the plate 
to see whether the film will stand this treatment, for, 
in warm weather, it may be too tender even for such a 
gentle touch. 

Use of Cotton-Wool. 

Although the plates cannot be touched when wet with 
any stroking motion, even with a camel-hair brush, 
without damaging the excessively delicate film, yet they 
wil stand comparatively rough treatment with wet 
cotton-wool, which may be applied with advantage, 
after the acid permanganate bath, to remove any 
particles of dust and dark brownish marks, occasionally 
seen in the high lights; it should also be used after the 
final washing. 

The wool should be used as a swab, rather than as a 
pad, and no pressure must be applied, but the plate, 
being held just below the surface in a dish of water, 
should be ''slicked " over with the cotton-wool, the 
latter being held loosely with the fingers. Used under 
water, in this way, the cotton-wool hardly presses on 
the film at all, and, in the writer's experience, no harm 
to the film has ever resulted, but the cotton-wool must 
always be worked from the centre of the plate towards 
the edges, never vice versá. Any dust, hairs, etc., on 
the surface of the film can easily be removed by this 
means, as they are apt to leave marks, for instance, in 
cases where intensification is to follow. 

Old Plates. 

Plates may be used for some considerable time after 
the date limit given on the box, but insensitive patches 
are apt to be found, and one is certainly more troubled 
with black specks. As to the limit of time for keeping 
an autochrome plate, a good deal will depend upon 
whether the box has been kept in a suitable place, both 
quite dry and in an even temperature; do not keep the 
plates in a cupboard where there are chemicals, and 
never allow gas mantles to be near them. Obscure 
markings on photographic plates have occasionally 
been traced to ignorance of this necessary precaution, 
the thorium, and other rare earths incorporated in the 
mantles, having a penetrative action somewhat similar 
to radium. The writer has used plates four months after 
the limit date with fairlv satisfactory results, but the 
practice is not to be recommended, and the plates seem 
to require more exposure than newly made ones, and 
also not to darken so well in the second development. 
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A SIMPLE METHOD OF OBTAINING CLOUDS AND LANDSCAPE 
ON THE SAME PLATE. 


Special to “Тһе Amateus Photographer and Photographic News." ж Ву L. TENNANT-WOODS. 


ALD-HEADED landscapes, i.e., those with plain widely used nowadays for the purpose of obtaining 
white skies, are usually associated with be- natural clouds on the same plate as the landscape, but 
ginners’ work, and such landscapes are invari- the beginner appears to ignore them more or less, and 
ably looked upon with a considerable amount of to be content with ordinary plates and old-fashioned 

disfavour by judges and other pictorial and advanced 
workers to-day, although sixty years ago white skies 
were fashionable and possi- 
bly considered beautiful. 
Happily for the worker 
of to-day, makers of the 
modern shutters have de- 
vised and put upon the 
market specially соп- 
structed cloud ог fore- 
ground shutters for the 
purpose of obviating the 
‘* bald-headed "' effect, but 
many of them are some- 
what expensive and out of 
reach of the average 
amateur who works with a cheap ''set'' or hand 
camera. Orthochromatic plates and screens are also 
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Fig. 1. 


Half of stereo. print with white sky. 


methods, trusting to luck whether clouds will show or 
` not upon the negative. 

Clouds very often are seen on the negative during 
development, but they generally get lost by being made 
too opaque, while the required density is being given to 
the landscape portion proper. 

Foreground shutters are so arranged that they give 
a longer exposure to the foreground than the sky. Early 
workers in photography worked on similar lines, and 
invented all kinds of dodges, such as using serrated lens 
shades and sloping funnel, and other curiously shaped 
stops, for the purpose of preventing the sky and the 
clouds—if  any—becoming over-exposed апа too 
densely developed. ; 

Many prefer to develop a sky as dense as possible, 

| and then to print in clouds from a separate negative. 
Halt ol serco. print wih ends: The process is fairly easy, but unless опе has;a large 
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and varied stock of cloud negatives to choose from, 
there is a danger of making one cloud serve for several 
pictures for which it is not always suitable. 

The consensus of opinion is that the most artistic 
effects are obtained by printing in a cloud or clouds, as 
clouds taken on the same negative as the landscape 
rarely appear so prominent and effective as a cloud 
taken separately. At certain times, however, good and 
serviceable clouds do appear in a landscape when it is 
being taken, and an easy method of securing them 
by using a piece of stamp edging or other gummed 
paper, and no other accessories in the shape of special 
shutters, plates, or screens, may be of service to 
amateurs. 

The art of printing in clouds is said to have been 
invented by Valentine Blanchard in the year 1863. Pre- 
vious to that date, Carey Lea and Thomas Sutton sug- 
gested a method with which I have lately been working 
with success. It consists of an arrangement of strips 
of paper fixed to the back of the lens in a sort of grid- 
iron form, as shown in fig. 1. Gummed stamp paper 
serves admirably, and the strips must not be too broad 
or too great in number. I find that four horizontal 
pieces and one vertical piece are enough, the correct 
proportions being shown in the sketch. The strips 
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should be on the lower half of the lens, and they should 
not reach quite all the wav across to the edges. 

The strips may cover a little more than half of the 
back lens, if preferred, but I prefer to place them half 
way, and the shadow thev cast upon the screen may be 
raised or lowered by means of the rising front on the 
camera. The exact width of the strips can only be 
found by trial, and their influence can easily be seen 
when the image is focussed on the ground glass. The 
definition of the clouds is not interfered with if the 
strips are of the right width and properly separated. 
When viewed upon the ground glass the sky appears 
to be dulled because of the strips stopping some of the 
light from the sky. As large a stop as possible must 
be used, as very small stops tend to define the gridiron 
arrangement upon the plate, whereas large stops diffuse 
the pattern. 

In testing the worth of the idea—which, by the way, 
I have modified slightly—I used a stereoscopic camera, 
one of the lenses being decorated with stamp paper and 
the other used in its proper state, and I was surprised at 
the result. On one stereoscopic half the delicate clouds 
developed rapidly and became lost in the density, 
whereas on the other half the sky portion was very much 
thinner and quite printable 


... A NOTE ON LATITUDE IN PLATES... . 


Special to “Тһе A. P. and P. N.” 


HE exceptional latitude of present-day plates is by 

| no means understood by the majority of amateur 

photographers, a fact which is confirmed by the large 

number of queries concerning exposure which are put to 

me almost daily by people with whom I come into contact 

inseparable from my business and local interest in matters 
photographic. 

While the subject is really one for an advanced worker, or 
for one thoroughly efficient in plate manufacture to deal 
with, I feel that it is best driven home by one who through 
incapability is unable to treat the subject on scientific prin- 
ciples, thereby rendering the matter far more easy of com- 
prehension to ''novices"—a better word, perhaps, than 
" amateurs "—in this case. 

І am often asked, “ Why is it that by giving half or twice 
the correct exposure failure results, when we are told that 
the modern dry-plate possesses vast latitude?” The answer 
is emphatically that what the photographer thought to be 
correct exposure was, as a matter of fact, far from it! 

True, the initial plate mav have appeared to have received 
correct exposure, and herein lies the fulfilment of the latitude 
claimed for it. 

What then, is the real meaning of latitude, and how can 
it be proved or demonstrated in one's photographic work? 
Before answering the question from an amateur, or rather 
beginners' point of view, it is necessary to state how impor- 
tant the subject really is. 

To begin with, it is necessary to know the correct expo- 
sure for a given subject on a given plate, and to find it there 
is undoubtedly no better aid than a first-class exposure guide 
or meter. Even then one may through other factors get a 
result incorrect, yet productive of good prints, and again, 
the claim for latitude in the plate is fulfilled! But to get to 
work, it is necessary to imagine that the exact and strictly 
correct exposure has been found, the plate developed, fixed 
and washed, and perfect prints obtained from it. In a case 
of this kind the negative would be said to be perfect. The 
ditfhculty, however, of producing such a negative is happily 
not met bv disaster when the exposure is varied on either 
side, and prints almost identical could be got from a series 
of negatives which received in some cases considerably less, 
and in others considerably more exposure than the one which 
was held to be absolutelv correct. 

To get an idea of how this comes about, we will take, sav, 
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seven plates of well-known and first-class manufacture, and, 
for reasons explained later, of fairly slow speed—say, for in- 
stance, the Ilford or Imperial “ordinary.” It is now neces- 
sary to imagine that one of them received correct exposure, 
and this plate, we will say, received four minutes, while the 
others received one, two, three, five, six and seven minutes 
respectively. As there is, of course, room for error as regards 
the others on both sides, we will place this plate in the 
middle, as shown in the diagram *. 


Exposure in Minutes. | Remarks. 


3 minutes over. 
3 minutes over 
І minute over. 
Correct exposure. 
1 minute under. 
2 minutes under. 
3 minutes under. 


4 


Remembering that the durations of exposure given above 
are chosen for simplicity, and that the latitude of the plates 
referred to may be less or possibly greater, we will proceed 
to develop, when examination of the results would, all things 


. considered, result in almost identical negatives in the case 


of three and five, still good negatives in the case of two and 
six, a considerable falling off in the case of one and seven, 
while a plate receiving less than one or more than seven 
would be regarded as usless. 


It will be seen, therefore, that one may get a good nega- 
tive which has received but half, or even one and a half 
times the correct exposure, and in this range thousands of 
negatives could be classed. Seeing that an apparently 
correct exposure is got by giving two minutes, or, on the 
other hand, six, it is easy to see why we fall short of the 
mark by reducing or increasing this apparently correct 
exposure considerably. 


In conclusion, I may add that fast plates possess less lati- 
tude than the slow variety, and that while the beginner 
would not fill his album so quickly with bad prints, the 
quality would be considerably improved by the use of the 
slowest plates practicable for the subject in. hand. 
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SILVER INTENSIFICATION. 
A New Method of the Application of the Wellington In'ensifer. 


By J. B. B. WELLINGTON. 


A Paper read at the Photographic Convention at Exeter. 


HE ideal method of strengthening a developed silver 

image would seem to be by the deposition of metallic 

silver upon it from a solution of a silver salt, much 
in the same way as a wet negative on a wet collodion plate 
is intensified. As many of us know, the silver intensifica- 
tion of a wet plate is about as perfect a process as any we 
have in photographic chemistry, but since the introduction 
of gelatine as the vehicle in place of collodion, silver has 
not been much employed as an intensifier. 

I do not intend to enter into the various methods of 
intensification that have been advocated since the early days 
of the gelatine dry-plate. There have been very many, 
most of them containing mercury in some form or other, 
and of the vast multitude probably the best and most scien- 


tific is that one advocated by Mr. Chapman Jones, in which, | 


after bleaching with mercury, the plate is darkened in a 
ferrous oxalate developer. It is my province this evening 
to deal with the building up of the image by the deposition 
of silver upon it, the method being that given in my 
original formula, containing sulphocyanide and hypo. 

One of the most admirable qualities of this method is 
that it retains the same ratio of gradation which existed 
in the original negative. In certain cases, where it is neces- 
sary to obtain very great contrast, it may be found useful 
to employ one of the other methods, though I hope, Jater on, 
to show that even with the silver intensifier it is possible to 
ч the ratio of gradation, when it seems necessary to 

O SO. 

Although the silver intensifier with sulphocyanide and 
hypo has been published for some twenty years, and has 
proved satisfactory in the hands of a few, for one reason or 
anothe- it has never taken a strong footing amongst the 
many. There are one or two reasons for this. In the first 
place, it was found that the action of the sulphocyanide so 
softened the gelatine that with some plates it actually dis- 
solved the film. Then again, staining took place so badly 
with it at times that when intensification was carried to an 
extreme limit, so intense was the dichroic fog produced that 
its red stain in the clear portions was even more intense 
than the deposited silver. 

If these faults could not be remedied, so that the process 
could be worked with certainty, it was of no value for 
everyday use. 

It is a curious fact, that with some emulsions there is no 
trouble from staining. Whatever the reason, we know so 
little of the complications that occur between the organic 
developer, the silver, and the gelatine, that it would be 
futile on my part to discuss the theory of it. 

I may say, however, that I have noticed that with some 
formulae for emulsion making, used under certain condi- 
tions, green fog is liable to be produced if pyro and am- 
monia is employed for development ; and that the same thing 
occurs with my silver intensifier, with pyro and ammonia, 
or even if other alkalies are used in place of the ammonia. 
This points to the fact that there is some compound formed 
between the silver and gelatine. 

Mr. Blake Smith two years ago published various for- 
mulae for the clean working of silver intensification, as 
well as for getting rid of what he called “resin stain” of the 
developer. These methods were admirable in their way, 
from a chemical point of view, but the many manipulations 
d quite put it outside everyday use. 

‚1 felt so convinced that the sulphocyanide of silver inten- 
sifier was capable of good results that I determined to try to 
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make it practically usable under all conditions; and I hope 
to prove to you this evening that I have done so. The whole 
secret lies in a nutshell. We must first attack the invisible 
compound of silver and gelatine which causes the stains. 
There are several reagents capable of doing this; copper 
chloride, potassium ferricyanide, acid bichromate being 
amongst the most successful I have tried, the latter being 
perhaps the most reliable of all, an immersion of the nega- 
tive to be intensified for one minute in a very weak solution, 
followed by a two or three minutes’ washing before it is 
placed in the silver solution, being quite sufficient to pre- 
vent all signs of staining. | 

The practical details are as follows: In the first place, it 
is very necessary to harden the film. А bath of formaline 
is therefore used, so that the plate will withstand the soften- 
ing action of the sulphocyanide. A soaking in a bath of 
one part of formaline to ten parts of water, for five minutes, 
is sufficient. This bath may be kept as a stock solution, 
and used over and over again. After a few minutes’ rins- 
ing, the negative is placed in either of the following for 
exactly one minute, the bichromate being recommended by 
preference : 


Potassium ferricyanide ........................... 20 gr. 
Potassium bromide .................................. 20 gr. 
Water ғасыры ыы RAS OE doe SUD е 20 OZ. 
or 
Potassium bichromate .............................. I gr. 
Potassium bromide ................................. 20 gr. 
Hydrochloric: acid 22222022244 9 8.2 бо minims. 
WY ALOE рар намен ОГО aa 20 02. 


Too long an immersion in either of these baths causes the 
image to bleach, which we wish to avoid, if we desire to 
retain the original gradation. In the.time prescribed, there 
is little apparent change; but the reducing agent has done 
its work, and after a few minutes’ rinsing the negative 
is ready for the intensifying solution. 

The intensifier may be kept in the form of two stock solu- 
tions, which will keep good for years. 


As Silver nitrate о.о гнаны 8o00 gr 
Water (distilled) up to ..................... 20 OZ. 
B.—Potassium sulphocyanide .................. 1,400 gr 
Sodium hyposulphite ....................... 1,400 gr. 

20 02. 


Water up to 

Half an ounce of B is taken, and to it is added half an 
ounce of A, stirring vigorously with a glass rod. The re- 
sult should be a clear solution; if the stirring is omitted it 
is apt to be turbid. To this is added one dram of a 10 per 
cent. solution of pyro preserved with sulphite, and two drams 
of ro per cent. ammonia. The negative is laid in a chemi- 
cally clean dish, and the silver solution poured over it. The 
deposition of the silver begins to take place in a minute or 
two, and the image gradually gains in strength. As soon 
as sufficient density is acquired, the negative is placed in 
an acid fixing bath, until the slight pyro stain is removed, 
and is then well washed, as usual. It is well to rub the 
surface of the film with a tuft of cotton wool at some time 
during the washing, to remove a slight surface deposit 
which will be found upon it. 

There is one thing upon which I must lay stress, and 
that is that the negative to be intensified must have been 
thoroughly fixed in a clean, fresh, hypo bath, and not 
merely have been left for some indefinite period in a stale 
or dirty solution of hvpo that has been used on other, occa- 
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sions. This is important, but is a point on which I am In a similar way we have it in our power to make a hard 
afraid a good many photographers are apt to be careless. negative flatter or softer, by employing ammonium persul- 
So far, the process, as described, does not alter the density phate, this salt (in contra-distinction to the ferricyanide) 
ratios, merely increasing the vigour of the image propor- attacking the denser deposit first. 
tionally right through. If, however, the original negative I need not point out the obvious advantage of being able 
is flat from over-exposure, we may get greater contrast to watch the growth in the density of the image, and to be 
by carrying the intensification rather far, and then reducing able to stop it at the desired moment, which we have in 
with the ferricyanide and hypo reducer. Or we may allow this method. Moreover, the result is permanent. 
the negative to remain in the clearing bath for a consider- It is not an everyday occurrence that a negative requires 
ably longer time, until a decided bleaching action is visible. strengthening, but when the necessity does occur, with the 
This bleached image is partially soluble in the silver solution, stock solutions at hand, it is only the matter of a very few 
and so a portion will be dissolved, whilst the alkaline pyro minutes to remedy it, and the work may be done on the 
will reduce the remainder. This treatment is on the whole lines I have indicated, with the certainty that the solutions 
not really satisfactory; so that I prefer to treat the inten- used have not deteriorated, and that the work can be done 
sified image, which, by the way, should be a trifle overdone, without any risk of a hitch, or of failure from staining, or 
with the Howard Farmer reducer, as just described. from any cause whatever. 
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The following amateurs have already been dealt with in 


3 
А7 


previous issues of THE А. P. AND Р. №.:—(1) Frank Н. Read, "Nl 
(2) Bertram Park, (3) Basil Schón, (4) Gideon Clark, (5) C. Ns 
Wille, (6) H. Powell Higgins, (7) Harry Lindoe, (8) F. C. Boyes, é 92 : 
(9) Bertram Cox, (10) 5. W. Shore, (11) Miss Edith Willis, 5” =a ЕЕ XU PUE GE ACETIONMN 


(12) Harold Jacob, (13) W. Harold House, (14) H. Creighton 
Beckett, (15) Miss E. Louise Marillier, (16) A. G. Buckham, (17) Mrs. Ambrose Ralli, (18) Arthur Smith, (19) James 
M’Kissack, (20) John Brown, (21) Miss Winifred H. Prout, (22) C. David Kay, (23) J. Lawrence Stephens, (24) Frank Bolton, 
(25) Herbert Mills, (26) Harry Wild, (27) Marcus Adams, (28) Mrs. E. Peake, (29) Robert Chalmers, (3o) C. F. Rea, (31) F. 
Collins, (32) Easten Lee, (33) Miss Frances Pitt, (34) P. F. Storrs. 


XXXV.—J. M. SELLO RS. 


Ж LOW but sure ” appears to be the motto of the He has come to the conclusion that one cannot 
subject of this week’s note. Mr. J. M. Sellors possibly have every desirable feature embodied in one 
is comparatively an old hand at photography, type of camera, and each has its advantages and dis- 
having started many years ago with a half-plate advantages. 

stand camera and ‘albumenised paper. Since then, From his small negatives he enlarges in an enlarger 

after a steady absorption of photographic knowledge— of his own make—a remarkable instrument with every 

starting with Abney's °“ Instruction in Photography °? conceivable movement. 


—the lure of pictorial work and the facilities of modern Mr. Sellors is a keen bromoil worker, and as an 
photography have tended to develop his latent abilities, alternative employs the platinotype process. 

so that we find him now producing pictures with an He has been president of the Croydon Camera Club, 
individuality that has the merit of a sound technical and, needless to say, considers it one of the most ad- 
training behind it. vanced and up-to-date societies in the kingdom, which 


A notable point in Mr. Sellors’ enthusiasm for photo- it is, and with members as keen as Mr. Sellors, it is 
graphy is the fact that he makes nearly all his own likely to remain so. He is, if anything, more interested 
apparatus and appliances, including focal-plane shutters in photographic work now than ever—its infinite variety 
and reflex cameras, and derives as much enjoyment appeals to him, and he does a good deal of experimental 
from making a satisfactory piece of apparatus as he work in connection with it. 
does from using it afterwards. The fact that he is an effi- In pictorial work—although his productions are of 
cient amateur joiner, cabinet maker, bookbinder, metal- the dainty and clean-cut variety, as the illustrations on 
worker, etc., may help to account for his skill in this pp. 81, 91, 92, and 6 Supp. indicate—he considers that 
direction. He is a thorough disciple of the doctrine the end always justifies the means. 
that anything worth doing at all is worth doing well. If he can get what he wants by straight development 

Nearly all his recent work has been done with two and printing—well and good; if not, he is prepared to 
of his home-made hand cameras, one a reflex and the do anything to attain the desired end. He rightly 
other a short-focus, box-form scale focussing camera. thinks that the man who considers good pictorial work 
He usually works with an eleven-inch lens on the requires little technical skill is mentally deficient. 
quarter-plate reflex (he can use a sixteen-inch lens on We want more men of Mr. Sellors' type in photo- 
this camera, if necessary). graphic societies and in the photographic world gene- 

For certain work Mr. Sellors considers a reflex rally, keen, observant, and willing to impart know- 
camera indispensable, but in other cases the ever-ready ledge to others. These are some of the qualities that 
box-form is more suitable. keep enthusiasm alive. 
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SUMMER TIME IN TOWN. By J. M. SELLORS. 


Awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. See article on previous page. 
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AN AUTUMN IDYLL. i By J. M. SELLORS. 
See article ‘‘ Workers we may Hear About," p. 90. 
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WHEN THE WORLD IS YOUNG. By GERALD E. JONES (New Zealand). 
From the Exhibition of Colonial Work, now open at " The A. P." Little Gallery, 52, Long Acre, W.C. (See p. 96.) 
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| PHOTOGRAPHIC RESORT— CONTAINING 
2 2 NO SCENERY. 2 


{ Special to Written and Illustrated by 
pes “The A. P. & Р.М.” CC WARD MUIR. 
D 


O many bright and blameless amateur photographers go to 
Belgium every summer, and, incidentally, visit Bruges, that a 
word of advice on the subject of how to get rid of the awful 
depression caused by that city mav not be unwelcome. 

Already I see the Conventionalist readers holding up their hands in 
pious horror because I have said that Bruges is depressing. Never- 
theless Bruges is depressing. No amount of society lecturettes on 
'" Beautiful Bruges: a Paradise for the Photographer ’’ can alter the 
fact that Bruges is depressing. And so far from being a paradise for 
the photographer, it is one of the worst places for photography that 
1 know. 

Bruges is exquisite, in itself; but to the photographer who knows 
anything about the pictorialism of recent years, and who has seen the 
exhibitions, Bruges is disillusioning and repellent, despite its loveli- 
ness; for at every turn the wanderer beholds the originals of well- 
known photographs. To put the thing bluntly, Bruges has been done 
to death. Every vista on a canal, every quaint corner of building or 
old tree-shadowed courtyard has been '' taken.”’ 

When vou reflect, vou begin to lose the irritation produced bv this 
feeling, that some one has been here before vou, and bagged all that 
is best—you begin to lose this feeling, I sav; for vou see that Bruges is 
all too ready-made. ‘‘ Pictures ” are here, for апу snap-shotter who 
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A BLANKENBERGHE SNAP. 


Mademoiselle off to 
Bathe. 


can press a button. 
It is worse than 
Venice, for Venice 
is so large that 
much of it is still 
unworked. The 
' bits " of Bruges 
are limited, and 
have all been done, 
from every angle, 
a hundred times 
apiece; and по 
amount of gum 
or oil or originality 
is going to make 
them look different 
from just what 
they are—namely, 
quaint but hack- 
neyed corners of 
this old Flemish 
town. The most 
frantic ingenuity 
would be necessary 
to do anything 
novel, or even inte- | m " "—— 
resting, in Bruges, | Ap? = ie a 
with the camera; | 
and the chances are 


“М7 i ғ ice © 
that the picture, M is | | | AS: ; o 
when you had got А st ағас» ж; а ты e ы CU CONARI RR TRE 
It, would only be an RETURNING FROM BATHING. Monsieur and Madame splash gaily through the shallows to their dressing-boxes. 
94 db. 
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affectation, and 
might just as 
well have been 
taken іп the 
Strand. 

Bruges is too 
easy for the 
p h o tographer. 
When I have 
been to Bruges 


1 have seen pic- — ©" جا‎ 

tures at every “> жаш, LT d —" 
turn — and re- "ғ = азы > 
cognised them, , > p SU 
practically — al- Ж iar. Re Аум 
ways, from | es ; А 


prints on the ES. қ 
walls of the ; ‚ 
R.P.S. Сопве- 
quently I have 
never exposed a 
single plate in 
Bruges, and 
never shall. Ав 
I happen | to 
know that many 
amateurs find 
the same experi- 


: | " , " < "^ 2 P ж а қ y aa 
ence of dejected — ES 127-2244 ААС Jae PD қ 
disappointment , «Терісі 25, ТУ қты ы REE ЗАР di | 
іп Bruges—for | کک‎ "ES IG қ phy 
they are bevond SUNSHINE, BREEZES, AND BATHING SUITS : AN AFTERNOON VISTA AT BLANKENBERGHE. 


mere firing off of the shutter at just anything that looks {һе exasperation and melancholy induced by Bruges, a 
pretty—I pen these lines to recommend, as an antidote to visit to the neighbouring seaside town of Blankenberghe. 
It is a peculiarity of Blankenberghe that it has no 


солы P ТС ОТ у ур | 3 i 2 р . . . 
бақсыз ққ ла ы NIU d бар scenery. I never in all my life saw апу place so devoid 
А клу | E CA . . IU 2 
AE ed | of scenery. There is the view out to sea, of course— 
"Aa К ОТ Т, коң НЫ E r ml , fe los , 
г. CAU RN У n | Blankenberghe is on the coast of Belgium—but I don’t 


know that this can be called scenery, except for its 
foreground of striped bathing vans and parti-coloured 
bathers. But inland, behind Blankenberghe, where 
they ought to keep their scenery, there is absolutely 
nothing—nothing but the flattest, ugliest, most utterly 
wearisome plain, stretching away and away into the 
interior of Belgium. 

If you still itch to see Bruges, you can get there in 
half an hour from Blankenberghe by rail. You сап 
“ао” Bruges day after day, while sleeping, at nights, 
in the splendid ozone-crammed air of Blankenberghe, 
and disporting yourself, each morning before leaving 
for Bruges, in the warm North Sea. The bathing at 
Blankenberghe is the thing; and one soon begins to 
see that the place is not so unphotographic as it seemed : 
there is endless snapshotting to be done on the sands. 
Moreover, to snap-shot bathers here is not the dubious, 
furtive amusement, that it is apt to be in England. 
Nobody minds, at Blankenberghe; and bathers— 
‘< mixed,” oh, decidedly '* mixed "' !—line up in delight- 
fully naive and comic groups to be photographed. 

On a brilliant, sunny day, roaming the sun-baked 
shore along the front of the gaudily-painted dressing- 
vans, and surrounded by a chattering, jolly crowd of 
bathers and paddlers, one finds plenty of entertaining 
material for one's camera; and—albeit the photography 
is rather of the frivolous order—one begins to decide 
that one’s seriousness and solemnity and “‘ picture ”- 
seeking at stuffy old Bruges weren’t half such fun as 
film-wasting at this vulgar, human Blankenberghe. 
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HOTOGRAPHY does a double service in drawing in 
Р the ties of Empire, for it brings its votaries into а com- 

mon brotherhood, and also familiarises those of widely 
separated regions with each other’s characteristic scenes and 
ways of life. This is illustrated by the exhibitions of Colonial 
photographs, now established as a useful function of the 
Little Gallery, 52, Long Acre. Another important duty is 
performed through the medium of this journal in keeping 
oversea photographers in touch with the artistic movement 
of which London is the centre, and there are signs of this 
influence in the present exhibition, though expressive em- 
phasis, decorative arrangement and tone value are not to 
be looked for in Colonial productions to the same degree 
as in select British work. The workers live in a different 
atmosphere, with little of the suasion of community of 
thought, and many of them pursue their hobby іп soli- 
tude. Still, the independent originality that naturally arises 
from these conditions is deeply touched by the progres- 
sive tendency. i 


ү |. 


The Work from New Zealand. 

The examples from New Zealand seem to me particularly 
interesting, for Mr. Gerald E. Jones is evidently gifted with 
a sense of decorative line, a weak point with most exhibitors, 
and, in fact, generally one of the last acquirements to be 
added to pictorial equipment. In “The Vase” he has posed 
an undraped child with a nice regard for pretty contours, 
and the figure is well modelled in a generally pleasing tone, 
with an iridescent high light to emphasise the vase on the 
knee. It is a pity to find fault with such a charming 
composition, but one cannot help noticing that the feet are 
needlessly blackened. 

“The Model” is a well-posed figure of a boy, but it seems 
that interest in the composition has led to neglect of tone, 
for flesh in sunlight is far more brilliant than here repre- 
sented. A clever work, with a good deal of expression, 
movement, and telling concentration on the theme, is “Тһе 
'Cello Player,” and it is remarkable how much is suggested 
in a simple, pleasing line with a general suppression of 
insignificant detail. But while Mr. Jones has discarded so 
much that did not help, it is wonderful that he should have 
introduced, in the left-hand bottom corner, an object that 
can have no possible bearing on the idea, and can only injure 
the composition. The pretty, fanciful work, “When the 
World is Young” (reproduced on page 93), showing the 
back of a naked infant whose flower-decked head tells 
against the sky, further exemplifies Mr. Jones’s individual 
and graceful skill, though the daintiness of the theme is 
scarcely carried out in the tone. Mr. Jones’s work strikes 
me as being singularly full of promise. 


Imaginative Expression. 

Not the least recommendation of these exhibitions is that 
they periodically bring forward the expressive productions 
of Mr. H. Mortimer-Lamb. Canada is not numerously re- 
presented, but, with his figure work supplemented by the 
landscapes of Mr. C. Macnamara, takes a distinguished 
place in the show. There is always some haunting quality 
in Mr. Mortimer-Lamb’s heads. “ Young Canada” (герго- 
duced on page 82) seems to have paused on the way to his 
boyish sport to meditate on the future, and all may see 
that the outlook of this sturdy youth is one of determination 
and hope. 

But who can say what is in the mind of the young woman 
depicted in the “ Portrait”? It is the picture of an expres- 
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Exhibition of Colonial Photographs | 


at “The A.P.” Little Gallery. 
By ANTONY GUEST. 


sion, nothing more; the reflection of a mysteriously beauti- 
ful thought tinged by sadness. How does it happen that 
Mr. Mortimer-Lamb's sitters have these strange emotions? 
Or can it be that he is merely expressing his own sense of 


` something beyond the veil? 
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Mr. Charles Macnamara brings imagination to bear on 
landscape, as shown by “The Community," in which the 
simplicity of treatment of a group of trees against the fading 
sunset emphasises the idea of the old comrades on guard to 
face the night together, as they have done so many hundreds 
of times before, but the composition, with its repetition of 
straight lines is not quite satisfactory. 


Australian Work. 

Australia is the most thoroughly represented of the con- 
tributing Dominions, its various sections having combined 
to send a very representative and highly creditable group of 
pictures. Mr. H. Cazneaux is a strong exhibitor, and one 
has seldom seen a more thoroughly alive little figure than 
that of the child in “The Quest” (reproduced last week), 
under all the excitement of hide-and-seek among the thick 
foliage. Тһе strong accentuation of the object in the child's 
hand is, however, a mistake, for golliwog or whatever else 
it may be, it has nothing to do with the idea, and it would 
have been better to concentrate interest on the face which 
is expressive and fascinating enough. 

Composition of Groups. 

Mr. C. Luscombe Newman has an interesting group 
entitled ** Pictures," a reclining boy holding a book while 
two companions look over his shoulders. The composition 
is somewhat pyramidal, but one head violently breaks the 
line to the right, an arrangement that might have been 
modified to make a more suave and pleasing design. The 
same exhibitor, in “ Their Playground," shows а pretty, shaded 
e but the children at hop-scotch are too equally empha- 
sised. 

Also, Mr. J. S. Stening, in * The Crowd to See the Fleet," 
has not grasped the method of dealing with an assemblage. 
A nicely curved line could be taken from the central figure 
in the foreground to the top of the tramcar with diminish- 
ing emphasis, giving point and decorative aspect to the 
composition, other figures being generalised to suggest, in- 
stead of defining, a crowd. Still, it is an animated scene. 

“The Game—An Anxious Moment," by Mr. E. Edwards, 
is clever and natural, the boy and girl being very intent 
on a draught-board; and though the male figure is much 
simplified, its movement is remarkably suggestive of absorp- 
tion in the play. The light falling on the board, and the 
omission of detail help the idea of concentrated interest. A 
pleasant and effective “ Portrait Study,” by Mr. L. L. Ray- 
mond, has a pretty play of light edging the boy’s face. But 
the light on the hair needs colour, and should not repeat 
the brilliance on the face.’ 

Several of the Australian pictures give interesting indica- 
tions of the character of the country. Mr. N. C. Deck’s “A 
Sun-glimpse Through the Trees” and “White Gums” are 
good examples. The latter, with the sun-flecks penetrating 
the foliage, and falling promiscuously on the undergrowth 
is a fascinating but difficult subject to deal with, demanding 
decorative arrangement in the incidence of light, instead of 
its unqualified acceptance. 

Dr. С. P. Jordan sends a telling picture, “ The Mainsail ” 
(reproduced last week), from Hong Kong, with the light well 
concentrated on the lowered canvas, and the water nicely 
rendered. 

Mr. A. W. Hunt, of Trinidad, is also a notable contri- 
butor, and there is much more from other corners of the 
Empire to add to the interest and diversity of the exhibi- 
tion. It gives a general impression of much natural ability 
and love of nature waiting to develop the distinction of style 
and effectiveness of statement that will come with a closer 
apprehension of the grammar of art. 
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CERATE POLISHING PASTE FOR PRINTS. 


PASTE for giving a gloss to the finished print can be pre- 
pared as follows :— 


Pure white wax 


Gum elemi та ТЕ Rd eur EA IO gr. 

Benzole ees ығ наново E Ee Po E EE 4 drm 
Essence of lavender ........................................ 6 drm 
OL of Spike iode ch oe derbi ыы eere uris 1 drm 


Melt the wax and elemi, add the benzole and other ingredients, 
and allow to cool, stirring frequently. Smear a little of the 
paste over the face of the print with a tuft of cottonwool, and 
polish with a clean piece till the surface is clean from markings. 
It increases the depth of shadow and brightens the print 
generally. A more simple paste is the following :— 


Pure white Wax: oer aaa 100 ЁТ. 
Dammar varnish. окун тыны қоры 40 min 
Pure oil of turpentine .................................... 100 min 
Prepared and used as above described. 
—— ------------- 


THE INK PROCESS. 
HE following printing process, which is not very well known, 
is a simple one for the production of prints in bichromated 
It is worth try- 
The results, 


T 


gum, developed in pyro and sulphate of iron. 
ing by those of an experimental turn of mind. 


when the prints are properly made, are very striking. Make up 
the following bath : — 
Bichromate of potash .................................... I part. 
Distilled: Water: ТЕТЕ ИРАКТА 20 parts. 


Dissolve and render neutral with ammonia. То every three 


parts of this add: 

Powdered gum-arabic I part. 
Transfer to a bottle, and shake frequently until dissolved ; it 
should then be filtered and spread evenly over a sheet of albu- 
menised paper with the aid of a Blanchard brush. The paper should 
then be laid, film up, on a sheet of plate-glass, a good-sized pool 
of the solution poured on it, and made to cover evenly, the 
excess poured off, and the paper hung up to dry. Expose behind 
a negative in the usual way, the paper being then laid face 
downwards on water and allowed to soak for some time with 
repeated changing of the water, after which it should be soaked 
in alum solution and again washed. It is then drawn over the 
surface of the following solution : — 

Pyrogallol I part. 

Distilled water Şo to Зо parts. 

Or it may be floated on the same for two minutes, then 
thcroughly washed and floated on a solution of :— 


.еееввевеееееевеегеееоеееоевееееетвгеоезеееегеегегееоеегееее 


Sulphate Of ТОП cession IO parts. 
Distilled: Water oo e teretes etre P ends тоо parts. 
and again washed. If not dark enough, the process may be 


repeated. 
© ccn دوي‎ 
WATERPROOF INK FOR WRITING ON BOTTLES. 


SOLUTION of shellac in water and alcohol is one of the 
best vehicles for the purpose; the colouring matter can be 
varied as required. The following is the formula :— 


Brown Shellac. ооло даа тат бо parts. 
Methylated spirit ....................................... 150 parts. 
Вотак E 35 parts. 
СООТУ ОРИ ТИГИИ 250 parts. 
Methyl violet. азанны oe cts eniin xa та Ды I part. 


The shellac should first be dissolved in the spirit, and the 
borax should be dissolved separately in the water. The shellac 
solution should then be warmed (by placing the bottle in hot 
water) and added gradually to the borax solution, the mixture 
being rapidly stirred meanwhile. The colouring matter is to be 
added last, and dissolved by thorough shaking. 
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Messrs. J. H. Dallmeyer, Ltd., held their annual beanfeast at 
Brighton on Saturday, Tuy 8. Fine weather favoured the 
party, and an enjoyable day was spent by the sea. 


Messrs. J. Lizars, 101 and 107, Buchanan Street, Glasgow, 
have just issued a list of second-hand and shop-soiled cameras 
and apparatus, which they are offering at greatly reduced prices. 
The cameras include a number of Lizars’ well-known “ Chal- 
lenge" series, and readers should write to the above address 
for a copy of the list. 


Eastman Kodak Company, of New Jersey.—The directors of 
the Eastman Kodak Company, of New Jersey, have declared 
an extra dividend of five per cent. upon the common stock of 
the company, payable on September т to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on July 31. Тһе usual quarterly 
dividends will be paid on October 2. 


A Collection of Photographs by Mr. H. G. Dalton is now on 
view at the Ashburton Club and Restaurant, 28, Red Lion 
Square, W.C. The subjects include pictures taken in the Lake 
District, Scotland, Italy, and the Tyrol. There is no charge for 
admission, and photographers who may be in the neighbourhood 
are invited to call and inspect the prints. 


Those who know the difficulties of instantaneous photography 
in poorly-lit interiors will be interested to learn that the lens 
employed by Sir Benjamin Stone for his photographs of the 
Coronation ceremonies in Westminster Abbey маз the 
“ Glaukar " lens, recently introduced by the Emil Busch Optical 
Co., of 35, Charles Street, Hatton Garden, E.C., and the results 
obtained by its aid proved entirely successful. 


Affiliation Lantern Slide Competition for 1911.—A very large 
number of excellent slides were sent in for this competition, and 
the following awards have been made:—Plagues: “А ark 
Landscape,” Е. Parkins, Sheffield; “Тһе Reapers,” В. С. 
Wickison, Cripplegate; “Іп Siena Cathedral,” James Shaw, 
Manchester; “ Early Morning on Lake Como,” J. Dudley John- 
ston, Liverpool; “Тһе Moon,” R. F. Hind, Preston. Certi fi- 
cates: (1) Liverpool Amateur Photographic Association, (2) 
Manchester Amateur Photographic Society, (3) Glasgow and 
West of Scotland Amateur Photographic Association. 


— —— — —e3éite — — —— 


MESSRS. BUTCHER & SONS AT TURIN. 


MONG the photographic exhibits in the British section of 
A the Turin Exhibition that of Messrs. Butcher and Sons, 
of 
Farringdon 


Camera House, 

Avenue, 
E.C., is attracting con- 
siderable attention. 
The accompanying 
illustration will give 
an idea of its appear- 
ance. . Cameras and 
sundries of every kind 
are on view, including 
a fine display of the 
popular “ Carbine " 
and “Klimax” 
cameras. Messrs. 
Butcher have recently 
made extensions in 
their cinematographic 
business, and they 
show at Turin the 
complete equipment of 
а cinematograph рго- 
jecting chamber, with 


W. BUTCHER & SONS 1, 


* SPECIALISTS wy 
Enlarge Apparoy,, 


projector, arc lamps, 
etc. Enlargers and 
optical lanterns are 


also well represented. 
The stall is in charge 
of the firm’s Italian 
representative, Mr. 
Martino de Angeli. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


How to Successfully Photograph Trains. 


Mr. Walter Kilbey recently told the members 
of the Bowes Park Photographic Society how to 
photograph trains іп motion. Mr. Kilbey's ma: 7 
excelent train subjects have been admired for the 
plenitude of steam about them, which gave such 
charming pictorial effects, but now the secret is 
out. He whispers in the ear of the driver, and 
when the latter approaches the given point, 
selected beforehand, a generous dose of steam is 
turned on, of course resulting in a picture that 
wil please his good lady, even if it does not 
gratify his own vanity—that is, when the specimen 
Print is sent on to his address. The points to 
remember are to find out the time the train 
passes a given point, be there on time with all 
arranged, and the good-natured driver does the 
rest. 


Development - Its Use and Abuse. 


The third summer business meeting of the 
Bristol Photographic Club established a record 
in point of attendance—truly remarkable this 
sweltering weather. The main object of the meet- 
ing was a paper by Mr. Hy. Marle, on " De- 
velopment—Its Use and Abuse," and was 
responsible for many photographic epigrams. 
“Cleanliness and fresh solutions are as neces- 
sary as good light for clean results." “А shaken 
or rattled plate means pin-holes." There is more 
light, said he, in the camera than in the dark 
slide; therefore don't draw the shutter of the 
slide until ready to expose. ''Where there's air, 


there's — oxidisation." “ Floury soda sulphite 
means fopred plates.” “ Empty measures mean 
mischief; keep them filled with water.” “A 
little hypo goes the wrong way—when it gets 


into the developer.” 
over-exposed plate, 
under-exposed plate; 
coal hammer.” 


“Don’t under-develop an 
and don't over-develop an 
preferably, reduce with a 


The Darwen Excursion. 

Whether a Turner has been discovered in the 
ranks of the Darwen Photographic Association or 
not remains to be seen, when the results of their 
recent picnic to Heapey are shown. A number of 
really excellent subjects were discovered by the 
party, and full justice was done with the stock 
of plates on hand, but it was in the evening the 
scenes were at their best, a charming sunset 
and the magnificent colouring of the clouds ге- 
quiring a Turner to do justice to it. For the 
information of tourists who desire to visit this 
locality, we may point out that, arriving at 
Heapey, the party will skirt the reservoirs of the 
Liverpool Corporation on the walk to Rivington, 
many of the views on the banks of the large 
reservoir being reminiscent of the Lake District. 


The Affiliated Prints. 


The affiliated ^ societies’ collection of prints 
came to the Bowes Park Photographic Society a 
week ago, the general impression being that 
they were a very fine lot of pictures. Report 
says a very outspoken critique, from Mr. W. J. 


MÀ —— 


Morgan, came with them, and he is represented 
as being very much down on the muggy school, 
who are strongly represented. Several pictures 
are much too dark, and in many cases Mr. 
Morgan submitted alternative sketches, showing 
how they could have been improved. One cannot 
always agree with the picture, nor, in fact, with 
the critic, but there is no gainsaying the fact 
that a very instructive evening can be spent in 
the company of both. 


Off the Track of the Tourist. 

The members of the Crompton Camera Club 
spent a most enjoyable day at Prestbury with 
Councillor Dunn as leader. The party had 
obtained special permission to go through Add- 
lington Hall and grounds, where many charming 
subjects presented themselves for the attention of 
the members. The numerous permissions to visit 
the private grounds and other beauty spots 
which come before the writer's notice indicate 
that every consideration is now given to photo- 
graphic societies by private owners, who, no 
doubt, are largely influenced by the care and 
courtesy shown by the various societies who avail 
themselves of these opportunities to leave the 
track of the tourist. Addlington Hall is а black- 
and-white building, erected in the isth century, 
and contains many interesting relics. It still 
bears on its stout oaken doors the marks of a 
fortnight’s siege in 1646. The hall is surrounded 
by extensive grounds, which have been held by 
the Legh family for over 690 years. 


South Suburban Society. 

Novelties continue to figure in the programme 
of this well-known South-London society. The 
latest item was a set debate between Mr. P. R. 
Salmon, F.R.U.S and the assistant secretary, 
on the interesting subjects. of Halation and Tank 
Development. A big audience was attracted by 
the prospect of a hot discussion, and expecta- 
tions were fully realised. One feature of this 
society is the popularity of that Péte notre of most 
societies—'' outings.” From causes which сап 
probably be explained by those in charge of the 
arrangements, large attendances are secured, and 
we are informed that the social value of the 
outings is exccllent. 


An Excursion from Warrington. 

Members and friends of the Warrington Photo- 
graphic Society had a pleasant outing to the 
lower valley of the Weaver on a recent Saturday. 
Arriving at Frodsham, they walked through 
Bradley to Catton Hall, where the inevitable 
group was taken. Again rambling forward 
through “Тһе Devil’s Garden” (his satanic 
majesty was not at home), and along the river 
bank to Pickering Bridge, the party was well- 
nigh ready for the attention of the hostess of the 
Old Inn. The club’s record says ample justice 
was done by all concerned. There was still a 
couple of miles to do, which were variously nego- 
tiated. Most did them comfortably, but some 
who had indulged in a short row on the river 
had to take them at a run, which heavy apparatus 
did not make any easier or cooler. However, 


all ended well, and the sprinters received a hearty 
cheer when they just succeeded in catching the 
twenty-minutes’-Jate train. 


Worcester Ware for Worcester People. 

The Worcestershire Camera Club have adopted 
the very sensible suggestion that members who 
have either a drawer full of medals or, on the 
other hand, have no better use for their stock 
than to prop up the foot of the piano, may have 
the choice of small pieces of Worcester porcelain. 
These are to be the awards іп competitions— 
one arranged for holiday prints taken this year, 
and not to exceed half-plate, and the other for 
survey work, in whole-plate or 10 by 8 size. To 
provide opportunities for the holiday prints, an 
excursion is arranged monthly until October. 


Canal Pictures. 

The third summer outing of the Warrington 
Photographic Socicty was another success to the 
already overflowing store. The venue was the 
canal through the Weaver Valley as far as Mar- 
Lury. All along the route, which was negotiated 
mainly by the aid of a boat, one continuous 
panorama unfolded itself, with many fine views as 
the trees opened out on the bank. Intersected by 
these commercial waterways in so many directions 
as this country of ours is, І have often thought that 
pictorial photographers have not availed them- 
selves of the many possibilities for pictures they 
offer as much as they might have done. I have 
seen and taken several interesting little canal sub- 
jects, and I know some canals offer many vistas 
of charming scenery. 


A Yorkshire Lecture under Canvas. 


“ The one regret I have to-day, 
Is that I can no longer stay 
At Marston's Camp, 
Near Saltwick Бау.” 


Thus writes a happy camper, who has just left 
the charming camp organised for photographers 
by Mr. Marston (one of the Yorkshire Union lecturers) 
at Whitby. Тһе charming beauties of Whitby 
may be some excuse for his poetical effervescence, 
but I have heard of men having been sent to the 
gallows for less, in the good old days. 


A Pushing Notts Society. 

The third annual meeting of the Beeston Photo- 
graphic and Art Ciub was held in the society’s 
club-room, when Mr. T. J. Clark presided over a 
good attendance. The balance-sheet showed that 
іле adverse balance of the club had been reduced 
during the year by £s. The annual exhibition 
paid for itself for the first time. During the year 
twenty-one new members had joined the club, 
bringine the membership to just under a hundred. 
The following ofhcers wehre elected : —President, 
Mr. G. Tutin; hon. secretary, Mr. T. J. Clark; 
hon. treasurer, Mr. H. J. Lanes; portfolio secre- 
(ату. Mr. C. Whitehouse; hon. lanternist, Mr. H. 
V. Richardson; committee, Dr. Chalmers and 
Messrs. Methherinzham, J.P., F. W. Poyser, W. H. 
Smith, H. W. Walker, F. W. P. Simpson, A. 
Bates and Tansley, with the officers as ex officio. 


* Deutscher Photographen Kalender " for 1911.— The second 
part of this work is now to hand, and it constitutes a closely 
printed volume of 436 small octavo pages. 
general scope of the work, we may refer the reader 
notice of the first part (THE A. P. AND Р. N. for April roth last). 
The second part, now before us, is mainly an address book or 
directory of Continental societies, the trade associations, and 
In addition to the main portion of 436 pages there 
supplementary alphabetical and classified. photographic 
The price of the volume is two 
marks (equal to two shillings). and it is published in Weimar, at 
the office of the Deutschen Photographen-Zeitung. 


The new list of cameras, lenses, shutters, and tripod stands 
just issued by Messrs. Jonathan Fallowfield, 146, Charing Cross 
Road, W.C., is a well-produced volume, containing no less than 
164 pages, and should be in the hands of all photographers. It 


publications. 
is а 
trades directory of 244 pages. 


As regards the 


to our М 


flex. 


easily be made. 
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contains full illustrated particulars and prices of practically 
every class and make of camera now оп the market, іп addition 
to Messrs. Fallowfield’s own well-known reflex, the “ Fallow- 
This camera is entirely British-made, and reaches a high 
standard of excellence among instruments of this type. 
catalogue is divided into sections, according to the different 
classes of cameras, so that reference to any special item can 
We advise our readers to send to the above 
address without delay and obtain a copy of this list, which will 
be sent post free on application. 


Oliver Goldsmith Photographic Society.— The hon. secretary, 
Mr. H. E. Edmeads, advises us that he has removed to 42, 
Solon New Road, Clapham, S.W., and will be glad to hear 
from anyone in the neighbourhood of Peckham (where the 
society's headquarters are situated) who is desirous of joining 
a photographic society. 


The 
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* Query " or “ Criticism " on the outside. 


Queries should be wrtten on one side of the paper only. 


Stopping Down Lens. 


Using an Aldis or Beck lens when making 
negatives for enlarging, is there any advan- 


tage in stopping down beyond what is neces- 
sary to get the requisite depth of focus? If 
the picture looks satisfactory with F/16, is 
there any advantage in xus. down to, say, 
Е/32? . К. (Worsley). 


One cannot answer this question with 
a simple yes or no, because so much turns 
on what quality is required in the 
finished enlargement. Suppose, for in- 
stance, you are taking а quarter-plate 
negative, and that F/16 is the largest stop 
which gives satisfactory sharpness on the 
ground glass viewed at, say, 1 ft. distance. 
We now enlarge this negative four 
diameters, 1.е., to 16 by 12. If we view 
this at 4 ft., it will appear relatively as 
sharp as the quarter-plate image at 1 ft. 
But if we put side by side the quarter- 
plate contact print on smooth paper and 
the 16 by 12 enlargement on similar paper, 
and view both at the same eye distance. 
the enlargement will show a loss of defini- 
tion. That is to say, that if you want 
your enlargement as sharp as it is possible 
to get it (allowing for grain of negative 
and paper), the original small negative 
will have to be taken with a smaller stop 
than that required at first to give agree- 
able sharpness. On the other hand, if 
with, let us say, F/16, you get a ground- 
glass image which is sufficiently sharp in 
its various planes to satisfy your wishes, 
then the resulting negative will, on en- 
largement lose sharpness proportionally 
to the degree of enlargement all over, so 
that if the enlargement be viewed at a 
distance proportioned to the degree of en- 
largement, the general effect of the 
original will be preserved. 


Finishing Prints. 


I have seen some photographs in professional 
show-cases which have е appearance of 
black and white drawings with the faces 
shaded with pencil, etc. Аге these 
obtained by the method in your recent issue 


under ' Line Drawings from Photographs”? 


(2) How is the shading done? (3) Are they 
permanent? (4) Is there any book dealing 
with the subject? J. K. (Salford). 


The reply about line drawings from 
photographs is more for diagram making, 
and is not at all suitable for portraiture 
of the kind you quote. Probably the 
prints you saw were either bromide or 
platinotype prints, printed lightly, and 
then worked up with crayon. The 
* shading" for line effect is done with 


a point—but the soft, cloudy, shading 
effect of backgrounds is usually done with 
a tool called an air brush. This is an 
apparatus through which a blast of air 
is forced, causing liquid colour to break 
up into a cloud or stream of fine spray. 
Sometimes cloudy backgrounds are put in 
with a brush and watercolour. : Such work 
may fairly be described as permanent. 
You will find some useful information in 
Vol. 25 of the “ A. P. Library," viz., “ En- 
largements: their Production and 
Finish” (1s. 2d.), also in R. Johnson’s 
book, “ Retouching Negatives: Finishing 
and Colouring Photographs” (2s. 4d.). 
You will find the negro pencil a very good 
kind to use for black and white work. It 
is like a crayon enclosed in cedar. like an 
ordinary lead pencil. It is issued іп 
about four degrees of hardness. 


Negative Making. 
The shadows of my (snapshot) negatives are 
as clear as glass, and if I keep on developing: 
the plate ogs. Can you recommend any 
developer which gives less contrast and allows 
the details of shadows to come out? 
R. S. (Barbican). 


It is evidently a case of faulty exposure 
rather than development. If enough light 
effect has not reached the plate to pro- 
duce а latent image, then clearly yon 
cannot develop the image that is not there 
in some form or other. That is to say, 
there is a certain minimum exposure 
below which you cannot go and still get 
an image. The following developer will 
bring out anything that can be brought 
out, and yet will not give strong contrasts 
unless development is unduly prolonged, 
viz.: Water 20 oz., soda sulphite 1 oz., 
soda carbonate 1 02., metol 30 gr., potass. 
bromide 5 gr. 


Focal Length of Lens. 


I have а Dallmeyer stigmatic lens of 
F/6.4 in. focus, and wish to ascertain focal 
length of components. I focussed an object 
100 yards away, and measured the distance on 
the ground glass of two sharply defined points, 

ving 2.32, 3.7 and 5% псһев for the 
whole, the front, and back components 
respectively. As the size of the image is 
directly proportional to the focal length, this 
gives 10.2 and 12.0 for the front and back 
components. But on the baseboard I have 
marked points for the infinity foci of the three 
lenses. The distance between the whole lens 
and front half is 2.7, which, added to 6.4, 
gives a focal length of 9.1. The distance be- 
tween the points for the whole lens and back 
half is 7.7, making a focal length of 14.1, etc. 


G. S. L. (Bromley). 
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Your method of ascertaining the focal 
lengths by comparing the relative sizes 1s 
good and reliable, and is capable of giving 
results with a high degree of accuracy. 
Probably your results are quite suff- 
ciently accurate. But with regard to your 
second question, you fail to say from what 
point in or about the lenses were your 
measurements taken. You have ap- 
parently forgotten the fact that the focal 
length of the lens is measured from its 
node, which may be inside or outside the 
lens. Having found the focal length of a 
lens, for instance, the 12 inch component 
in your case, if now you focus for 
infinity or any sufficiently distant object, 
¢.g., тоо yards, and then measure 12 
inches from the image, you arrive at the 
node. Probably this will account for 
your variations of measurements. 
Modifying Focal Length. 

I have a $$ іп. R.R. lens, and the offer of 
another, which appears to be of almost identi- 
cal focus. By altering the separation, can 

I pair them sufficiently for a twin-lens camera? 

If a сіп. and a 6 in. lens were both in focus 
for infinity, would they both focus sharply the 


same object if they were both moved exactly 
one inch forward? L. B. (Crouch Hill). 


If both lenses are of the same type 
(R.R.), you could, as you say, pair them 
with quite sufficient accuracy by altering 
the separation of one pair to get the two 
foci equal. But as regards your second 
question, the answer is no. Thus, with а 
5 in. focus lens 6 inches from the ground 
glass, you would have objects 3o inches 
away from the lens in focus, but with a 
6 inch lens 7 inches from the ground glass 
objects 42 inches would be in focus. 


Hydroquinone Developer. 

Please kindly give a formula for a two- 
solution hydroquinone developer in metric sys- 

tem, and state Watkins factor? 

H. F. H. (Kew Gardens). 

A.—Water 1,000 c.c., soda sul hite i 
gms., citric acid 3 gms., potass. bromide 
3 gms., quinol 10 gms. B.—Water 1,000 C.C., 
caustic soda 10 gms. Use equal parts of А 
and B. Watkins factor 4 to 5. The factor 
wil vary according to the class (soft or 

plucky) of negative required. 

Exposure and Development. 
On Whit-Monday, 6 to 7 p.m., I exposed 
some plates (on outdoor groups) 12 secs. at 
F/8, E.-R. ortho. plates, developing some with 
metol-quinol, others with rodinal 1:100. The 
whole surface, including rebate, went black all 
over. I had carried the plates and camera 
on cycle all day in hot sun, etc. 
F. G. (Stevenage). 


As the rebate went black it is highly 
probable that the plate had been affected 
by light either before or after the time it 
was in the dark-slide. But, in addition, 
it would appear that your exposures had 
been considerably over-done. This sup- 
position finds support from the appear- 
ance of the print you send—June, 
6 to 7 p.m., bright light, plate speed 200 
H. and D., F/8, foreground group. We 
estimate the exposure to be about 1-1oth 
or 1-8th, or perhaps 1-4th second. If you 
have any of these exposures not yet 
developed, you may try the following: 
Dissolve 4 oz. of potass. bromide in 10 oz. 
water. Soak a plate in this for 10 minutes, 
covering the dish, and gently rockimg it. 
Then take the plate out, dip it in water 
for a second, and apply your normal 
developer. It is quite fosstd/e that your 
plates have been fogged by light getting 
through the dark slides, if they are of 
very thin wood, but this is not very likely 
with a moderately good quality camera. It 
is also possible that there may be some 
light leakage in the camera (e.g., bellows, 
etc.). 
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A Bridge of Sighs. 


Although under the cir- 
cumstances satisfactory, the 
attendance at the Conven- 
tion was not nearly so good 
as the programme deserved. 
Many causes, or ramifica- 
tions of one cause, were 
put forward to explain it. The man from London was of 
opinion that Exeter was too far from the Metropolis. One or 
two Yorkshire enthusiasts were inclined to think it would have 
done better had it been held in one of the Ridings. A Devon- 
shire gentleman, on the other hand, held strongly that it was 
a pity the Convention had not gone further out than a city 
which he had known from end to end since infancy. It needs 
a very long bridge indeed to get over these various objections. 


An Aerial Convention. 


Although the Conventioners are casting anticipatory glances 
upon the Dutch windmills, it is quite a mistake to suppose 
that they have exhausted their own country. During the 
quarter of a century in which there has been a Convention it 
has never visited Wales—{I’ll tell Mr. Lloyd George, I will)— 
nor Lancashire, nor the Lake District, nor, save for a solitary 
visit to Cambridge, has it ever gone to East Anglia and the 
Fens. Soon, no doubt, the Convention will receive new life 
and impetus from the possibility of holding a meeting in the 
air, with, of course, an official welcome to the skies by Mr. 
Grahame White, and papers on “ Printing in Clouds,” “Тһе 
Management of Skies," and so forth. 


Into Thin Air. 


I had an idea that the suggestion in the last paragraph was 
absolutely original, but Dryasdust tells me that, like all one's 
best thoughts, it is fifty years old at least. It was in the sixties 
that Nadar, the well-known photographer of Paris, invented a 
monster balloon, which he called Le Géant, and which would 
not only take up a dozen persons, but was fitted with a fine 
photographic dark-room and a small printing office. It made 
two or three not very successful ascents, was shown at the 
Crystal Palace in 1863, and then was heard of no more—melted 
into thin air, so to speak. But it is worth recalling as perhaps 
the only instance of a dark-room being carried up aloft. 


“Saw the Heavens Fill tt 


Doubtless by publishing day some readers will be dividing 
their attention between this page and something equally well 
illuminated, namely, the sky, which is expected to be filled 
with a fleet of racing aeroplanes. There are many photo- 
graphers who have yet to see their first flying-machine. If 
they wish to get a pictorial trophy of it they must hug their 
cameras all the time and get ready at the moment when they 
first hear the humming-top. An aeroplane passed over our 
suburb the other afternoon, and the only persons who did not 
see it were some zealous men who only look out on life through 
а lens. Thinking that the thing would have something at least 
of the drifting decorum of the balloon, they dashed into their 
houses for their cameras, and when they came out with every- 
thing set the firmamental apparition had set also. 


Is the Aeroplane Pictorial ? 


Demachy, with a litle gentle diffusion, gave us an admirable 
picture of an aeroplane in his recent one-man show, but for 
most of us the flying-machine is as difficult to render pictorially 
as, say, Lambeth Bridge, or Cannon Stréet Station, or the 
power-house at Chelsea, or any of the other monuments to 
civilisation in which the tip-top artistic genius revels. Viewed 
close at hand, it reminds us of nothing so much as the “daddy 
long-legs" of our childhood. With increase of distance it 
becomes more enchanting, but, still, it is far behind the bird 
as a thing of beauty. One may be thankful, however, that it 
15 not so frankly unezsthetic as the motor-’bus. 


Slicing the Sualight. 


* * * Somehow, when in print, stars only turn out to be 


asterisks, but the foregoing are faint and imperfect representa- 
tions of what I saw aíter reading a delightful rhapsody in one 
of our evening papers. To me the continual uttering of clever 
and picturesque remarks is becoming something of a strain, 
and I gladly hand over the job to a writer who can say, “ The 
English are a monochrome nation. Grisaille is the uniform 
tint; grey etched in grey. Steam is almost an Englishman ; 
sunlight is almost a foreigner. . . . Red, green and blue—sun- 
light cut into three. . . . They have stolen the sunlight and 
put it in a bottle, with the directions, * To be well shaken 
before taken.'" And as if this were not enough indignity upon 
Old Sol, he is spoken of as being “ drawn from the heavens 
and canalised into a tunnel." It is really about the Urban- 
Smith process of Kinemacolour, and, poetic as that process is, 
it sounds almost like bathos to say so. 


An Illustration. 


The sermon was to patience an incentive, 
And illustrations, more or less devout, 
Came thronging to a memory retentive— 
The angler, tor example, and his trout; 
My daughter at her Swedish exercises ; 
The stale grammarian quibbling over words, 
And, last of all, the man who specialises 
In portraiture of birds. 


He waits the day long, hungry, cramped and lonely, 
Content if evening should reward his quest 
With distant snaps of gulls on mud-flats only, 
Or p'rhaps a grebe alighting on her nest. 
I see his stealthy form slink down to cover: 
The cover being a Covent Garden crate, 
If haply he may catch the golden plover, 
And, with good luck, its mate. 


And while good Parson Thirdly still is droning, 
Let fancy travel to the petrel’s haunts, 
To where ’gainst jagged rocks the sea is moaning, 
And cliff to cliff resounds with shrieks and taunts. 
Behold him there, photographer and hero, 
Descending ropes and hanging by a crook, 
Yet turning to be pictured cavalero 
For his forthcoming book. 


Now back again to where the warblers flutter, 
With grass and leaf his camera disguised, 
And cunningly to liberate the shutter 
A long release of string is improvised. 
But when he pulls—just in the nick of victory— 
That camera down-topples from its perch; 
His language—well, it is not benedictory, 
But I am still in church. 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


HE picturesque ruin 
attracts most people, 
whether they are 
students of archi- 
tecture or not, and 
there are bits of our 
old abbeys and 
parish churches 
which lend them- 
selves to pictorial 
treatment under 
suitable conditions 
of lighting. The 
most advanced 

school of pictorialism may say that sub- 

jects including ruins are too “ senti- 
mental,” but such subjects will always 
appeal to those who seek to make pic- 
torial records, as well as to others who 

hotograph architecture purely for its 
intrinsic interest. 

There are many little points which 
need attention, if successful results are 
to be obtained, such as choice of point 
of view, proper lighting, and the degree 
of contrast desirable in the negative and 
print. Here, for example, is a pic- 
turesque old gateway, which, however, 
has been photographed much too cen- 
trally on the plate. (See print No. 1.) 
The main gateway is almost equi- 
distant from the ends of the print, and 
also from the | 
top and bottom 
edges. Notice 
too, that the 
foreground is 
an even tone 
of grey, and 
uite uninterest- 
ing. One feels 
at once that 
something 
better might 
have been 
made of the 
subject. It 
might look very 
much more pic- 
turesque under 
different condi- 
tions of light- 
ing, and a criti- 


cism which 
would not be 
unjust would 


be to point out 


SOME ARCHITECTURAL WORK. 


that as the gateway faces north 
it would in all probability be charm- 
ingly lighted in the early morning. 
This, however, is not of much use to 
the worker who arrived there in the 
afternoon, who 
was unable to 
wait in the 
vicinity till next 
morning, which 
might, of 
course, happen 
to be wet ог 
cloudy, and who 
wanted to secure 
his record then 
and there. So 
let us see how 
something 
better might be 
done under the 
existing condi- 
tions. Print No. 
2 shows a second 
attempt, and it 
is fairly clear 
that the central 
position of the 
gateway in print 
No. 1 was not 
regarded as quite satisfactory, and that 
the camera was swung round to exclude 


the modern railings on the left, and to 
include the broken and patched wall on 
the right. This is perhaps less satisfac- 
tory still, for we feel that the principal 
point of interest of the subject is too far 


away, and that pride of place is given 
to the much less interesting wall. Fur- 
ther than that, the darker colour of the 
brickwork patching suggests at first 
glance a shadow which is not explained 
by the lighting generally, and it is only 
after being puzzled by this that we come 
to realise that it is not light and shade 
at all, but local colour that accounts for 
the curiously shaped markings. The 
arrangement of the patches, or masses 
of ligbt and dark in the print is not 

leasing; there is a sort of scattered 
incoherence. But just on the extreme 
lower edge of the print are two or three 
flecks of sunlight, which evidently 
offered a suggestion, for in print No. 3 
we have the gateway from a rather more 
distant standpoint, with the consequent 
inclusion of more foreground, and more 
of the little sunlit flecks. The gate- 
way is also brought over to the right- 
hand side, and now dominates the pic- 
ture, instead of having its supremacy 
disturbed by the blank patch of light 
wall. The modern iron railings are in- 
cluded, but are not seriously objection- 
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able, while the foliage is much less 
broken up and spotty than in either of 
‘the previous prints. 

There is another point which these 
prints illustrate. The contrast in prints 
No. 1 and No. 3. is practically equal, 
whereas that in print No. 2 is a good 
deal stronger. It is fairly clear that 
with a subject mainly in shadow, this 
variation in contrast was not due to a 
variation in the lighting. Іп fact, 
judging by the flecks of sunlight 
which appear in all three prints, the 
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sun was shining 
when each of 
the exposures 
was made. How 
then was the 
difference іп 
contrast ob- 
tained? Simply 
by slightly 
shortening the 
exposure and in- 
creasing the 
time of develop- 
ment. Іп this 
print we cannot 
say the effect is 
good, but that 
is chiefly be- 
cause the com- 
position is not 
satisfactory. 
The increased 
contrast only 
emphasises the 
fact that the 
arrangement of the masses of light 
and dark is not pleasing. How- 
ever, there are cases where it is very 
advantageous to force the contrast a 
little in this way. Sometimes the light- 
ing is satisfactory, but just a little in- 
clined to be too soft. When this is the 
case a note may be made that that par- 
ticular exposure must be developed for 
a longer time, so that more contrast 
shall be obtained. But this is not all. 
If a full exposure is given no increase 
of time of development will give the 
required effect. The nega- 
tive will simply get thicker 
instead of denser. That is, 
every tone in the negative 
will gain thickness, and 
though it will take a good 
deal longer to print than it 
would if development had 
been stopped earlier, the 
contrast of the print will not 
be any greater. So care 
must be taken to give the 
minimum exposure required 
for the shadows, and the 
softer or flatter the lighting 
the greater the degree of 
accuracy required in expo- 
sure if a plucky negative is 
required. 

There are cases when 
the contrast in the subject 
is so slight that а plucky 
negative cannot be obtained 
by any adjustment of expo- 
sure and development. That 
is, the minimum expo- 
sure for the shadows is 
such that with it the highest 
lights, when fully developed, 
will be somewhat thin. The 
high lights could be got 
thicker by giving longer 
exposure, but 
shadows would become 
thicker also, and so the 
actual contrast of the nega- 
tive would not be increased. 
In such a case as this the 
only way of getting more 
contrast in the negative is 


then the, 
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by intensification, and if the negative is 
clean and free from fog intensification 
will give a good resu:t. Itis worth while 
remembering, of course, that it is easier 
to get contrast on a slow plate than on 
a rapid one, and if flatly lighted archi- 
tectural subjects are anticipated a few 
slow plates of a brand which it is known 
will readily give density may be carried. 
A slow orthochromatic plate, but used 
without any light filter, is excellent. 
Although subjects may often have to 
be dealt with under difficult lighting 
conditions, that is no reason why the 
lighting of the subject should not be 
carefully considered, and the exposure 
made at the best time. Print No. 4 
is very flatly lighted, and it is clear that 
this flatness is due to lighting, and not 
to exposure and development, because 
the contrast between the dark shadows 
in the capital of the near pillar (i.e., in 


the top left-hand corner), and the light 
seen through the windows is sufficient. 
This is the effect obtained by exposing 
in a soft grey light, and with such a 
subject actual sunlight is almost a 
necessity. Compare, for instance, print 
No. s, a different part of the same build- 
ing, but taken when the sun was 
shining, and with the camera pointed 
somewhat in the direction of the sun. 
Here the depth, or effect of distance is 
much more satisfactory, and this is 
principally due to the relief produced by 
the lighting. Тһе strong shadow 
under the principal arch stands out 
from the sunlit wall across the transept. 
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Every week two or three prints entered іп THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS Weekly Competi- 
tion (Beginners’ Section) will be criticised on this page. 
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The 


| _ technical data are printed as supplied by the authors; and 
the hints given may be helpful to other beginners dealing with the same class 


of subject. 


HEN dealing with animals—not 
including human beings in this 
category for the moment—we are ever 


presented with one feature of difficulty, 
viz., that our powers of posing and 
arranging are but slight, and that for 
the most part we have to “май upon our 
luck." At first glance this seems to be 
a formidable, if not insuperable, diffi- 
culty; but, like other limitations, it is not 
without its compensations. For unless a 
good deal of thoughtful care and keen ob- 
servation be exercised when posing our 
human models, it is easy to arrange " 
a model in an unnatural and strained 
position, but our animal sitters—barring 
performing dogs, etc.—are not so silly as 
to put themselves into fancy attitudes. 
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A.—EasrER MONDAY АТ THE Zoo. 
By Percy Lofting. 


That is to say, how ever we catch them 
the position will be “natural” to the 
animal, though it may, at the same time, 
be very ugly, z.c., unpictorial and un- 
desirable. 

For instance, in fig. C. at first glance, 
the elephant appears to have only three 
legs, but there is not room for doubt 
about the position being truly natural, 
although the actual moment chosen for 
the exposure is unpropitious. This must 
not be taken to imply that in every 
quadruped picture we must always show 
all four legs, but rather we would suggest 
the exercise of a keen and rapid observa- 
tion to guard against awkward or 
grotesque poses. In figs. A and © it so 
happens that the centre of interest is an 
elephant. In C this fact is at once ap- 
parent, where the animal obviously 


dominates the composition, which 1s dis- 
creetly kept quiet and simple. But in fig. 
A we have a reminder of the puzzle 
picture, " Find the 
elephant? " 

This picture well illus- 
trates ап important 
point which should be 
kept well in mind by 
every hand - camera 
worker, viz., that our eve 
is naturally attracted bv 
the relatively stronger 
interests of the different 
parts of a scene, so that 
we are verv apt to ignore 
many things present, 
but our lens has no pre- 
ference and forgets 
nothing. Now in this 
scene it is easy to 
imagine that the camera 
man saw scarcely any- 
thing but the elephant, 
and paid no attention 
to the sea of hats and 
caps, which in the print constitute such 
a dazzling mass of light and dark spots. 
The result is that in A the elephant is 
but one of scores of points of attraction, 
while in C our chief attention is at once 
given to the animal. 

Next in the case of fig. B we have an 
example of what may be termed “ figures 
with landscape," z.e., where the land- 
scape part is subordinate to the figures. 
The first thing we notice is the painful 
decapitation of the horse bv the margin 
of the print. It would be overstating the 
case to say that the margin of the print 
must never cut a figure, but certainly it is 
a feature better avoided when possible. 
And especially is it to be avoided when it 
affects an important feature in the picture, 
as it does in the present case. 

We have already pointed out dozens of 
times that one should strenuously avoid 
one's figures staring at the 
camera, so no more need be 
said about the two men. 

Another faultv feature here 
is the arranging of the team in 
a straight line, running 
straight—or nearly straight— 
across one's line of sight. 
Equally should one avoid a 
team moving straight towards 
or away from the camera. 
That means that it is better 
in everv way to view their 
line of travel from an oblique 
angle. But, in anv case, it 
is not pleasant for the team 
to extend from one side to 
the other—or nearly that—-as 
is the case in fig. B. 

Опсе again it is quite ob- 
vious that the team is drawn 
up and at rest at the moment 
for the purpose of taking 


B.—PLOUGHING. 
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the photograph, 1 formal and stiff, life- 
less, motionless kind of suggestion. 

Arranging the pictures іп the order 
А В and С, we see that as we go from 
fulness and complexity towards simplicity 
the pictures grow more and more inte- 
resting. 

Then, with regard to technicalities. In 
A we get a good deal more harsh con- 
trast than is desirable—partly the result 
of under-exposure and over-development. 
This 15 also the case with B. In C the 
negative is apparently well judged both 
as to exposure and development. 

Whenever animals are made a strong 
feature in a picture one has to bear in 
mind the great and far-reaching principle 
of fitness or harmony between the com- 


ју Miss Oldendorft. 


ponent parts of a picture. In the case of 
the smaller domesticated animals—the cat 
and dog—they scarcely seem out of place 
anywhere, but where we are dealing with 
what we are accustomed to regard as wild 
animals in captivity, there is very apt to 
be а suggestion of the travelling 
show. 

Thus, in B, for instance, the horses in 
the field look all right in place, so does 
the elephant, evidently in charge of the 
Indian, but if we put the turbaned man 
with the ploughing team, and Tommy 
Jones in fig. B with the elephant in C, 
there would be a note of strangeness, un- 
fitness, discord, which would set us sav- 
ing, `* How strange that thing looks!” 
l'or this reason there is a lack of harmony 
in A, the very English look of this crowd 
looks out of place with an animal which 
has not natural part in it. 


SHOW. Бу. Wm. Ferguson 
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See article '" Workers we may Hear About," p. 90. 
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TOPICS OF THE WEEE | 
@2EDITORIAL COMMENT 


One result of the hot weather has been the great 
increase in the number of users of developing tanks. 
Many workers who have studiously 

THE TANK’S stuck to their ordinary dark-room pro- 
OPPORTUNITY. cedure, with developing dishes, have 
capitulated with the thermometer at 

eighty-nine degrees іп the shade. The great advantage 


of the developing tank, apart from the economy of space . 


and saving of time, is the fact that it can be rapidly 
filled in the dark-room, and left there while the photo- 
grapher goes outside in search of fresh air. Moreover, 
the dark-room tap can be allowed to run on the tank 
while the plates are developing in it, provided a pattern 
is used that can be hermetically sealed (and there are 
тапу such on the market). By this means many of the 
disadvantages of hot-weather development are overcome, 
and the use of formalin or alum need not be resorted to 
except in extreme cases. The development tank treat- 
ment for films is, of course, quite the best method to 
employ during the hot weather, as the less the film 
surface is handled the better. If it is desirable to 
harden the film before final washing, the addition of a 
little formalin to the fixing bath will secure the desired 
result. 
& & 
Now is the season for dust, and the most retnarkable 
property of dust is its power of penetration, to sav 
nothing of the way it collects in grooves and 
angles. Brushes are almost useless for re- 
moving dust from the inner recesses of the 
photographic outfit, but well directed streams of air 
from a domestic bellows are much more searching; and 
if camera, case, and all appliances are well dusted by 
this means on one's return and before putting ахау, 
the dust trouble will be minimised. The apparatus 
should be laid out on a table in the garden, and it is 
generaly well to ply the bellows a few times first to 
eliminate any cinders which may remain as relics of the 
domestic use. Plates taken directly from the packages 
do not require dusting, but in other cases the surface 
mav be lightly swept with a soft and broad camel's-hair 
brush. A recent contributor to The A. P. '' Handy 
Man "' page suggested the use of a small vacuum cleaner 
for the removal of dust from the interior of the camera. 
To those who possess such an instrument the method 
can be well recommended as worthv of trial. 


n 


DUST. 
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The camera is not always so completely dark as its 
older name of camera obscura might suggest, and a 
German amateur gives his experience 
with a new instrument, all photo- 
graphs taken with this camera having 
shown a faint double outline. The 
mischief was traced to the falling out of a screw from 
the flange, a minute perforation passing quite through 
the front, and a pinhole picture. of the scene was the 
result. This worker points out how useless it is to seek 
for minute leaks bv setting the camera up in sunshine 
and looking inside; the course he recommends being the 
use of an incandescent lamp on its flexible cord, this 
lamp being placed inside the camera, and the focussing 
screen being covered. External lights being now ex- 
tinguished, the most minute perforation in the camera 
becomes visible. 


LIGHT ENTERING 
THE CAMERA. 


е & e 

There are many old methods by which the plate тау 
be made to develop as a negative or as a positive, but 
hitherto these have been 
rather laboratory methods 
than working processes. In 
quite another category is the 
remarkably simple and ingenious method of Nyblin, an 
account of which is to be found on page 110 of our 
present number. In most reversal processes there must 
be a transition stage in which little or nothing appears 
on the plate but a uniform fog, and probably manv 
plates have been cast aside at this stage, when a more 
prolonged development would have yielded a good posi- 
tive. The article to which we refer merits careful study 
bv all workers. 


A POSITIVE OR NEGATIVE 
AT WILL. 


& & & 

About fortv of the leading artistic photographers of 
the United States lend themselves every year to the en- 
couragement of a movement which 
deserves rapid multiplication there and 
in the United Kingdom. There has 
been formed in Richmond, a small 
Indiana town of onlv twenty-five thousand inhabitants 
an Art Association which during the last fourteen vears 
has brought together all the forces that could assist in 
maintaining a popular art movement. The expenses of 
an annual exhibition are met bv subscriptions from the 


ART AND 
DEMOCRACY. 
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citizens, and by an appropriation from the town treasury. 
When some question arose as to the legality of the 
latter, the city attorney, or town clerk, told the authori- 
ties bluntly that the people of Richmond wanted this 
exhibition, and that the people were greater than the 
law, with the result that the appropriation was again 
unanimously voted. In this way the fund has not only 
equalled the expense of organising a free annual exhibi- 
tion, but has exceeded it by a sum sufficient to purchase 
from time to time a picture or other work of art for the 
town's permanent collection. 
е е е 
Тһе Richmond exhibition is held every summer іп the 
school-house, which is turned into a splendid art gallery 
with the aid of a host of voluntary 
OTHER TOWNS workers. The loan collection includes 
PLEASE COPY. work on canvas and paper, in clay 
and metal. Nearly all the leading 
American painters, sculptors, etchers, and illustrators 
contribute, as do the Photo Secessionists. The pictorial 
photography alone is said to make up a rare display. 
Local artists are encouraged by special prizes. Half the 
town’s population visit the show, as well as people from 
forty towns roundabout, and all the school children are 
taken with their teachers. Florists freely send their 
flowers for the decoration of the building, and the city 
band and orchestra give their services without reward. 
In a word, the artistic exhibition becomes a democratic 
festival, as it should be. Are our own towns equal to a 
similar enterprise? Or are we lacking in public spirit, 
or in artistic appreciation, or what? 
о &ф о 


At one time or another most amateurs, that is those 
who have successfully passed the elemental stage of 
photography, experience a desire to exhibit, 

DOES SIZE not so much with the hope of figuring in the 
COUNT? award list, but in order that their efforts may 
challenge comparison with those of acknow- 

ledged experts in their common art. By this means 
is the average of pictorial work improved, and a tyro 
who finds that his or her work attracts attention 15 
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encouraged to fresh endeavours to the general advance- 
ment of photography. Unfortunately, although the 
desire is born it fails, in many cases, to develop into 
action by reason of the fact that anything beyond the 
production of a half or whole plate print is impossible 
to the majority of amateurs, whereas there is a preva- 
lent idea that for a picture to obtain recognition it must 
be something more than a contact print. There is a 
saying, which, like many other things, has been im- 
ported from across the Atlantic, that ‘‘ money speaks,” 
and in photography there 15 a belief that ‘‘ size counts.” 
There is certainly a foundation of experience for this 
assumption, but be the print of the smallest viewing 
size, if it possesses pictorial merit, it will not fail to 
attract the attention of the judge and critic. 
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Occasionally the user of a reflex camera has occasion 
to take a photograph from a higher point of sight than 
that usually realised by holding the 
INVERTING camera in the conventional manner. A 
THE REFLEX. common expedient in such a case is to 
hold the camera above the head, with the 
focussing screen downwards, and to focus and expose 
while looking upwards. When the camera used in this 
position is fitted with a focal-plane shutter, gravitation 
frequently manifests itself by diminishing the velocity 
with which the shutter moves, and as it is difficult to 
hold a heavy camera steadily in such a position, the 
slowing of the shutter is often very apparent in the nega- 
tive. If the shutter has separate adjustments for slot 
width and for spring tension the effect of gravitation 
may, іп most cases, be almost eliminated by working the 
shutter at maximum tension, the length of exposure 
being controlled by the slot width. Naturally, different 
types of shutter will be affected to different degrees by 
inverting the camera, even different makes of the same 
type will probably vary in their susceptibility to gravita- 
tion; such being the case, the only certain method cf 
allowing for any variation in shutter speed when the 
camera 15 inverted, is for each individual to make a few 
experiments with his camera. 
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WEEKLY COMPETITION. 


"THE A. P. ann P. N.” Weekly Competitions ате for the bencfit of all readers of this journal. A first prize consisting of ten shillings’ 
worth of materials or apparatus, obtainable from any regular advertiser in the aper, and a second prize, consisting of five shillings' worth of 
materials, are offered every week for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of production, the only qualification being that 


the producer is a bona-fide amateur photographer. 


In addition, a prize, equal in value to the second prize, is given for the best mounted print 


sent in every week. Suitability, taste, and care in mounting are the chief points considered when awarding this prize. : 

For beginners, and those who have never won an award in any photographic competition or exhibition, a special prize of five shillings’ 
worth of material, obtainable from any regular advertiser in THE A. P. AND P. N,, is offered every week. 

Extra prizes are awarded when the quality of the entries is above the average. Each print must have one of the coupons given every week 


in the advertisement pages affixed to its back, and properly filed in. 


The prize-winning prints are retained, and right to reproduce in THe А. P. AND P. М. is reserved. All unsuccessful prints are returned, 


accompanied with a written criticism, if stamps for return postage are sent. 


Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know the particular apparatus or 


materials they choose for their prizes. 


The prizes must be selected through the paper, and must not be ordered independently from dealers. 


The Editor's decision on all matters connected with these Competitions will be final. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to H. E. 
Anson, 48, Kirkdale, Sydenham. (Title of Print, “ The Mooring 
Post.") Technical data: Premo film; exposure, r-4oth sec. ; 
lens, Zeiss Protar; stop, F/8; five-times screen, time of day, 
early afternoon, August ; developer, pyro-soda ; printing process, 
enlarged on Wellington bromide, developed with Rytol. 

The Second Prize to Joseph Clegg, 83, Heywood Street, 
Cheetham, Manchester. Title of print, “ Determination.’’) 
Technical data: Plate, Barnet Super-Speed ; exposure, 1 sec. ; 
stop, F/6; time of day, 10 a.m., March; developer, pyro-soda ; 
printing process, enlarged on Kodak Cream Roval, toned. 

An Extra Prize is awarded to E. Glanville, Simla, India. 
(Title of print, “ The Modern Reaper.") Technical data: Plate, 
Paget; exposure, 1-1ooth sec.; printing process, Paget. 

The Mounting Prize to Montague Wickham, 7, Barford Street, 
Liverpool Road, М. (Title of print, “ Piccadilly Circus.") 
Technical data: Plate, Imperial S.S.; exposure, 4 secs. ; stop, 


F/3; time of day, то p.m., April; developer, pyro-soda; print- 
ing process, bromide. 


Hon, Mention. 

M. R. Tozer, Bournemouth ; Miss H. Holderness, London, 
W.; T. Lowe, Longton ; Miss N. Hyde, Worcester ; Mrs. Brook- 
ing, Wisbech; James Goodwin, Lewisham; H. Greenwood, 
Nelson ; Mrs. C. K. Norman, Manningtree ; H. A. Blades, Leek ; 
W. N. Jackson, Warrington; W. Watson, Nelson; Charles S. 
Coombes, Sidcup. 


BEGINNERS’ SECTION. 


The Beginners’ Prize is awarded to S. Holdsworth, 196, Girl- 
ington Road, Bradford. (Title of print, “ The Keeper's Wife.’’) 
Tecnical data: Plate, Anti-Screen; exposure, 2 secs.; lens, 
Busch; stop, F/8; time of dav, 10.3o a.m., April; developer, 
Rytol; printing process, Leto Cream Crayon Self-toning. 
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MONG seaside 
subjects for pic- 
ture making 
which wil re- 

ceive their full share cf 

== attention during the pre- 
l< sent holiday season, yachts and ship- 

d ping generally will occupy a promi- 

nent place. The culmination of the 
yachting season may be said to be in August, when 
during the Cowes week the Solent will be literally 
crowded with sailing craft of every type and character in 
great numbers. Here, and, indeed, anywhere round the 
coast, where boat sailing is possible, the photographer 

will have ample opportunities for picture making with a 

yacht or other craft as the cent-e of interest. 

The following notes, therefore, dealing with this sub- 
ject, may prove useful. 


Photographing Yacht Races 

The amateur who wishes to secure good photographs 
of racing yachts will generally need to be on the water 
himself in another boat. A pier head, or other point of 
vantage may occasionally offer opportunities for getting 
near to the subject, but the best results are obtained if 
the standpoint is one that can be quickly altered so as to 
get in the best position for correct lighting, etc. 

A sailing yacht, a rowing boat, or a power boat, such 
as a steam-launch or motor-boat, all serve their purpose, 
but in any case should be well under control, as the 
skippers of racing yachts may express their opinions 
rather more forcibly than politely (and apologise after 
running vou down), if an ill-managed boat should get in 
the course of the race at a critical moment. 


Cautions. 
In any case, when photographing big racing yachts 
from the water, beware of getting in too close. <A 


ninety-ton racing yacht under full sail in a breeze may 
be one of the most beautiful sights in the world—the 
play of the light on the swelling canvas, the patches of 
shadow on the shimmering hull, and the darting reflec- 
tions in the water, may appeal to the poetic suscepti- 
bilities of the admiring photographer; but the yacht is a 
veritable engine of destruction as she hisses along in a 
wreath of foam, and a tight hand should be kept on the 
tiller if the photographer wants to get near. It is not 
so much the danger of being run down, although this is 
considerable, as the vicious sweep of a long and heavy 
boom that may clear the decks of a smaller craft. ^ — 


The Camera. 

A rigid camera of the box-form type is very useful for 
yacht photography. It is not only easier to hold, but is 
also usually better protected for hard wear and tear. 
For fine weather work a reflex camera is, of course, a 
boon, as it enables the moving object to be focussed up 
to the instant of exposure. If the water is at all choppy 
or rough, and the photographer is in a small boat, the 
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odds are that the camera may get wet, and the lens being 
exposed during the period of focussing, etc., will suffer 
considerably. 

No matter what camera is used, therefore, it should 
be covered up with a waterproof focussing cloth and 
protected as much as possible from salt spray, if there 
is any sea running. If large direct work is wanted 
(10 by 8 to 15 by 12), the best plan is to have a box 
made that can be used with no further adjustments 
except a small amount of play for focussing. With 
this simple box, which should be perfectly sound and 
light-tight when the dark slide is in position, a couple of 
good strong strap handles should be fitted to either side, 


CLOSE-HAULED. 
A good position in which to photograph a racing yacht. 


and also a strap to go round the neck, as a sudden lurch 
of the boat will often jerk the entire outfit out of the 
photographer's hands. 
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The Finder and Shutter. 

The finder is a feature of the camera used for yacht 
photography that requires considerable attention. The 
small brilliant finder fitted to many of the cheap modern 
folding cameras is nearly hopeless for the purpose, as 
the image is so small that it is impossible to judge the 
final result with any certainty, and even then, the fact 
that the photographer has to bend over and peer into 


the finder, while endeavouring to steady himself holding - 


оп to a Stay, 16 not conducive to good work. 


The direct vision finder is much better for work of 
this character, and it should not be too small. The best 
possible kind is a large wire finder, the same size as the 
plate. This should be divided into quarters by cross 
‘wires, and fixed to the camera front just over the lens, 
:50 that its base is level with the top of the camera. It 
an easily be fixed to any type of camera. А sighting 
ріп is fixed at the back of the camera, on top, so that 
the point is in a straight line with the intersecting wires 
‘when the camera is held level. By holding the camera 
at the eye level, and aiming it like a gun, so that the 
picture is enclosed in the wire frame, the actual view 
itself is seen, and no mistake сап be made. 


The best form of shutter for yacht photography 
appears to be a high-speed lens shutter, that is, if the 
subject is a yacht race. There is always a danger of 
distortion occurring when using a focal-plane shutter for 
rapidly moving vertical, or nearly vertical, lines, and 
although the fault may be negligible in small sizes, it is 
likely to become apparent if large plates and a large 
shutter is used. 
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published by Mr. Daniel 

Nyblin, of Helsingfors, 
not only cast a new light on 

| many of those cases in which 
.a positive has unexpectedly appeared under the action of 
the developer, although the photographer expected to see a 
negative; but, in addition, these interesting researches have 
-а very direct bearing on everyday work. Mr. Nyblin shows 
how, after the exposure has been made, the photographer 
may settle in his mind whether he will so develop as to 
produce a negative, or whether he will make a positive 
atransparency in the first instance. Another outcome of the 
researches now under notice is that there may be cases in 
which a negative fogs under the dark-room lamp, the fog- 
ging being so complete that no image is recognisable, and 
yet тау be possible to produce a good positive over or upon 
-the uniform deposit of reduced silver. | 

We do not propose to give a literal translation of Mr. Nyblin’s 
paper, in No. 602 of the Photographischen Korrespondenz, 
"but a commentary with practical suggestions for the applica- 
-tion of his researches to everyday photographic work. 

Ordinary Reversal by Over-exposure. 

If a gelatino-bromide plate is very greatly over-exposed, it 
will sometimes develop as a positive. There are several 
theories as to the nature of this action, and a few practical 
applications have been made of the principle, but this kind 


Сы researches recently 
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Plates and Films. 

The actinic quality of the light on the water is so 
high at this time of year that very fast plates or films 
are not necessary, even if a small stop and short ex- 
posure are employed. This quality of the light may, 
however, be turned to advantage by using one of the 
high-speed orthochromatic plates now on the market, 
and а colour screen. By this means gradations of light 
and colour between white sunlit sails and blue sky and 
clouds, seen by the eye but not recorded by the ordinary 
plate, will be secured. Plates should, of course, be 
backed. 

Development of these open-air subjects containing a 
variety of delicate tone gradations, calls for considerable 
care. The subject is of sufficient importance to call for 
a special article, which will be given in THE A. P. AND 
Р. N. later, when the holiday makers return to their 
dark-rooms to deal with the season’s ‘‘ Бар.” 


Other Sailing Craft. 

Apart from racing yachts, the seaside offers bound- 
less opportunities during the ensuing month for the 
photographing of pleasure yachts and other sailing craft 
of all descriptions. At many holiday resorts which have 
grown up alongside fishing villages, the presence of 
trading and fishing boats that are constantly coming and 
going will appeal to the picture maker at once for their 
graceful lines and striking effects produced both on the 
water and in harbour. For photography of these sub- 
jects no special apparatus is needed. Practically any 
form of hand camera with which the worker is well 
acquainted will serve, bearing in mind the hints given 
above regarding the actinic quality of the light and 
speeds of plates or films. M. 


UNIFORMLY FOGGED PLATES SOMETIMES RESTORABLE. 


By THOS. BOLAS, F.I.C., F.C.S. 


of reversal has nothing in common with Mr. Nyblin’s method 
of obtaining a positive by the original camera exposure. 


The Nyblin Process of Reversal. 


Exposure is normal, or rather tending to under than over, 
and care should at first be taken to avoid any condition 
tending to fog: thus the dark-room lamp should be safe, 
the camera should be fully light tight, and development 
should be by a somewhat diluted developer, so that the de- 
veloped negative image shows by reflected light as clear 
and well picked out with the original yellowish white of the 
surface of the plate. At this stage the worker can consider 
whether he will retain the negative image, or convert it into 
a positive. If the latter course is decided upón, all that is 
necessary is to continue the development, but the cover which 
cautious workers place over the dish should not be used, or, 
in other words, the full light of the dark-room lamp should 
shine on the plate as it rests in the dish. Under these cir- 
cumstances the plate gradually darkens, no dark-room light 
being absolutely without action, but if the dark-room lamp 
is too " safe" at this stage, it must be so modified as to act 
slowly on the plate. А point will be reached, perhaps in five 
or six minutes, when the light parts have so darkened as to 
obliterate the image, whether viewed from reflection on the 
film side, or by transmitted light; but if the back of the plate 
is now examined by reflected light, a faint positive image 
will generally be recognisable. 
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A Positive Print in the Substance of the Film. 

This is what has happened. The original negative image 
has protected the underlying strata of the film from the action 
of the dark-room lamp, but the uncovered portions have 
darkened by the combined action of the lamp and the de- 
veloper. In other words, a positive print has been forming 
in the substance of the film, and when this positive print 
has the same vigour as the original negative image, the 
effect to the eye will be uniform fog, or no image whatever, 
excepting so far as a trace of the positive image may be 
тош when the back of the plate is viewed by reflected 
ight. | 

At this stage the action of the developer is allowed to con- 
tinue, and the light of the dark-room lamp is allowed to 
still shine on the upper surface of the plate. Under these 
circumstances the negative remains constant, and the posi- 
tive gains in strength and vigour, until at last the positive 
overpowers the negative and shows boldly. It ordinarily 
takes from twenty minutes to half an hour to thus build up 
a vigorous positive image from the weak negative impres- 
sion, but in some cases the light of the dark-room lamp 
will need to be supplemented by some other weak light, as, 
for example, matches held at a distance of some yards from 
the dish. 

Fixation and Clearing. 

A plain or non-acid solution of “hypo” should be emploved 
for fixing, as if an acid solution is used the subsequent 
clearing operation will be interfered with. Although the 
superimposition of a weak negative image, and an intense 
positive image will often give a result which is in fact a 
vigorous positive transparency, there will not be the brilliant 
clearness which is required for a lantern stide. In order 
to obtain this clearness, the positive must be subjected to 
that which the process worker terms “cutting "; that is to 
say, a more or less even film of silver deposit must be cut 
or shaven off, if the term be allowed. There are various 
chemical methods of doing this, but perhaps the best and 
most convenient is that of Mr. Howard Farmer, the advan- 
tage of this being that it involves no extra washing, as it 
is a mere incident in the fixing process. 


Details of the “Cutting” or Clearing. 

When the fixation is nearlv complete, a few crvstals (sav, 
sixtv grains or so) of potassium ferricyanide are placed in 
a developing glass or egg cup, and the crystals are rinsed 
with water to remove any surface deposit, after which 
enough water is added to rather more than cover the crvstals, 
the vessel being kept in gentle agitation to facilitate the dis- 
solving of the compound. The plate being now lifted out 
of the “hypo” solution is placed in fresh “hypo,” to which 
enough of the ferricvanide solution has been added to give 
a tint about as dark as sherrv, and the plate being again 
immersed, the progress of the "cutting" or clearing is 
watched. Just as, or even before, the required reduction is 
elfected, the plate is immersed in the washing water, and 
sharply moved to and fro for a few seconds, so as to rinse 
away the active reducing mixture. In any case the reducing 
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action tends to continue for a little while, hence the expedi- 
ency of removing the plate a little before the desired point 
of reduction is reached. 

During the time of reduction, the dish ought to be con- 
stantly agitated, and should the solution become nearly de- 
colourised or bluish, a fresh reducing mixture of “hypo” and 
ferricyanide should be used. Hypo solution which has been 
previously used for fixing should not be employed. 


Saving the Uniformly Fogged Plate. 


Everyone has had the experience of a plate first developing 
satisfactorily, and then uniformly fogging until there is no 
trace of image. In many such cases there is doubtless only 
the second stage of the Nyblin reversal, and the only need 
is to continue the development as described above. When an 
image comes out clearly and brightly, as viewed by reflected 
light, but extremely thin by transmitted light, and afterwards 
fogs by a more prolonged development, it may be reasonably 
assumed that the dark-room lamp is scarcely non-actinic 
enough, and that the fogged plate is in the transition state : 
further development alone being required to give a service- 
able positive. 

Limitations of the Nyblin Process. 

When the image that is first developed is dense or vigorous 
the Nyblin reversal process cannot be usefully resorted to, 
or, if carried out, the reduction required would be so con- 
siderable as to involve much skill on the part of the worker. 
In the case of a sky developing with density, and the re- 
mainder of the subject developing without much density, the 
sky of any resulting positive will be unduly dense, but local 
reduction by chemical means may be resorted to. 

If the image is first fogged all hope of a satisfactory 
reversal is gone. The thin image, as first seen, should be 
clear and bright by reflected light, the clear yellow of the 
unreduced part of the coating sparkling through the nega- 
tive picture. 

The Essential Condition. 

That image which is first developed must be extremely 
thin, and the “print,” or after image in the depth of the 
coating must be dense or vigorous. There is no impossibility, 
or even practical difficulty in realising this, and the process 
known as Playertype illustrates in a remarkable manner 
how a dense image may be developed from ап extremely 
weak impression. 

Choice of Developers. 

There is considerable scope for experiment in this matter, 
but a diluted developer of the metol-hydroquinone tvpe may 
be used throughout. .Metol alone, which tends to thinness 
of image, may be especially suitable for the first stage, and 
after a slight rinsing a pyro-soda developer, or hydroquinone 
alone may serve admirably for the second stage. 


Application to Development Papers. 
This is obvious, thus from a lantern transparency а posi- 
tive enlargement can be made, but the conditions for best 
work naturally require study. 


نھ 
е 4 “TAKIRIS” PRINTING PAPERS. е e‏ 
E have recently had an opportunity of trying some of the Lead acetate ceo eee edo dua ақ ырын баж» 44 gr.‏ 
*'lakiris" photographic paper issued by Ferdinand Gold chloride (4 per cent. solution) ................ 6 drams.‏ 
Levy, 14, Red Lion Square, W.C., and would draw the attention ET MN S IO OZ.‏ 


of our readers to this new introduction if they have not already 
tested the paper for themselves. The paper we have tried is of 
the gelatino-chloride variety, and it prints rapidly, and is suit- 
able for strongly developed negatives with full contrast, giving 
rich, plucky prints that can be toned to a brown or black colour 
іп а combined bath. With the matt P.O.P. some very striking 
black and warm black tones can be obtained, the results being 
very beautiful and suitable for boldly treated portrait studies. 
Almost any ordinary toning bath for gelatino-chloride P.O.P. 
Can be used with the “ Takiris" paper, but the following is 
recommended for obtaining very rich tones:— 


Hyposulphite of soda ..................................... 24 oz 
monium sulphocyanide .............................. 53 ET. 
al ЖОХАН ЕККЕН NAA 31 Er. 
ШТ ТЕР мын OS 21 gr. 
бай nitrate онан 44 gr. 
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The prints, which should be fully printed out, аге placed in 
this bath without washing, and turn from red to brown, then 
brown-black, and finally a rich black colour. After the desired 
tone is reached, the prints should be washed for two hours in 
running water. 

Several other grades of “ Takiris ” printing papers are made, 
all equally satisfactory. These include bromide, gaslight and 
С.С. papers and cards, and are supplied in all grades of sur- 
faces. The “ Terra-cotta’’ paper is particularly worthy of 
attention, treatment in a combined toning and fixing bath pro- 
ducing very striking results. 

Our readers are recommended to write to the above address 
for further information and lists concerning these printing 
papers, and also for samples of the different brands, which may 
be had on application. 
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s ApviCEas and the sad business he made of it. At 

to how, and the risk of repeating the well known, а 
how not, to quotation of some lines from it may, per- 
photograph haps, be allowed. 


i ? children “ And the family in order, | 
Cia 5092 М = appears in Sat before him for their portraits, 
nearly every photographic paper one takes up; but I do Each, in turn, as he was taken, 


not remember reading much about the special branch of 
child photography to which this article refers, so a few 
hints on the subject, based on personal experience, may 
be interesting to others. 

Although the prejudice against it is rapidly disappear- 
ing, there is still a good deal of misconception as to the 
general utility of the telephoto lens. Many people think 
that the only objects worthy of such an instrument are 
Alpine peaks, at ever-lengthening distances, and “‘ in- 
accessible architectural details." No doubt the immo- 
bility of these stock examples make them specially 
appropriate for lenses of small aperture and slow speed, 
and it may seem only to be courting disaster to try the 
same apparatus on a lively child. To induce a boy of 
five or six to keep still is, at the best of times, rather an 
undertaking, and the difficulty is not lessened by the 
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Volunteered his own suggestions, 

His ingenious suggestions. 

First, the Governor, the Father, 

He suggested velvet curtains, 

And the corner of a table, 

Of a rosewood dining-table, 

He would hold a scroll of something, 
Hold it firmly in his left hand, 

He would keep his right hand buried 
(Like Napoleon) in his waistcoat ; 

He would contemplate the distance 
With a look of pensive meaning, 

As of ducks that die in tempests. 
Grand, heroic was the notion, 

Yet the picture failed entirely, 

Failed because he moved a little, 
Moved, because he could not help it." 


After a series of such catastrophes, Hiawatha 


Did at last obtain a picture 
Where the faces all succeeded ; 


proximity of a camera and the endeavour to get natural- Each came out a perfect likeness. _ 
ness combined with rigidity. Then they joined and all abused it, 
Th ; fascinatin rodv bv Lewis Caroll which Unrestrainedly abused it, 
dag + ае vd duties кү чен н T As the worst and ugliest picture 
tells how Hiawatha set out to photograph his family, They could possibly have dreamed of : 
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* Giving one such strange expressions, 
Sullen, stupid, pert expressions. 


Really anyone would take us 


(Anyone who did not know us) 
For the most unpleasant people.” 


Hiawatha seemed to think so, 


Seemed to think it not unlikely. 
The advantage of using a telephoto 


But to return. 
lens for portraiture 15 
simply that of using a lens 
of the longest possible 
focus with the shortest 
possible camera extension. 
The result is, of course, 
greater size of .image 
and less exaggeration of 
perspective. The only dis- 
advantage is the relatively 
small aperture of the tele- 
photo system and the con- 
sequent increase in the 
length of the exposure. 

I do not think that 
internal reflection and fog 
need be feared in such 
work as this; but as a pre- 
caution I use a lens-hood 
about three inches long 
made out of the cardboard 
core of a ribbon spool 
lined with black velvet. 
The slowness of this type 
of lens is, undoubtedly, its 
greatest drawback. 

The remedy is to take 
the photographs out of 
doors, and to avoid high 
magnifications. 1 have 
never tried a higher factor 
than six, and that only 
once. The result 1s: No. 1, 
which was taken last June 


at 6 p.m., with a К2 screen, оп an Imperial Х.Е. 
plate, the exposure being about 8 seconds, and the 
Generally the magni- 


positive lens working at F/6.3. 


реет a а анн 


| .. WHEN GOING ON 
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fication used is 34 times, and then the focal-length 
of the whole lens system is 21 inches. 


The camera 


extension for this is only 6 inches, and as, in such cir- 


cumstances a 5 by 4 plate is not covered quite sharply 


up to the margins, it is as well to keep the figure pretty 
near the centre, relying on subsequent trimming of the 


No. 3.—June, 1 p.m. : good light; panchromatic plate. 


Goerz. 


print for a more pleasing composition. 


The exposure 
for the portrait No. 2 was 
four seconds, the positive 
lens aperture being opened 
out to F/6.3. For No. 3 the 
lens was stopped down to 
F/11,and with a K2 screen 
24 seconds was given at 
one o'clock on a June day, 
when the light was verv 
bright. I use a deep and 
loose cap in preference to a 
shutter, because my sitter 
cannot reconaile himself to 
remaining still a moment 
after he hears the click of 
the falling blind. 

In exceptional circum- 
stances, e.g., on the shore, 
it is possible to cut the 
exposure down to r-10th of 
a second, or even less. 
Much depends on the size 
of the subject  photo- 
graphed. Single figures 
requiring longer exposure 
than general views with 
small figures, but it shows 
the speed of the telephoto 
lens under certain condi- 
tions. 

My lens is a Goerz Celor 
of 6 inches focal length, 
combined with a 23 in. 
negative lens, also by 


With one of Zeiss’ or Dallmeyer's new wide 
aperture tele. lenses there seems no limit to the work 
which might be done. 
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F your journeyings are to cover a 

considerable area, take a small 
camera. Modern lenses are so good that 
small negatives will yield very satis- 
factory enlargements. ` 

Take with you a soft bit of old muslin 
or silk to clean your lenses. 

If using roll films, always wind in the 
expcsed section of film immediately after 
the exposure has been made, or it may 
be overlooked when the next picture is 
taken. 

Packets of plates should be wrapped 
up in one's clothes, and buried in the 
middle of the travelling trunk. 

A small compass for the pocket will 
be found very useful when selecting a 
point of view to give the most effective 
lighting. It may also be useful with a 
pocket map of the district, if you happen 
to lose your way. 


A lens shade will prove a very useful 
accessory, especially on the sea, when 
light is reflected from below as well as 
falling from above. 

Be careful not to over-expose when 
taking photographs including large ех- 
panses of sea and sky. 

Overhaul your camera thoroughly, 
and expose a few plates to make sure 
that there are no small defects in the 
apparatus, such as pinholes in the 
camera bellows, etc. 

Do not, if visiting a “landscape” dis- 
trict, be misled by the appearance of a 
view when seen in all the colours of 
Nature. Remember that the resulting 
picture will be in monochrome, and must 
rely on its composition and concentra- 
tion of interest for its effectiveness. 

Do not take with you a new brand of 
plates. You are likely to obtain far 
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better results with a make that is 
familiar to you and which you under- 
stand. 

Take care that loaded dark-slides or 
changing-boxes are not unduly exposed 
to strong summer sunlight, or unsuspected 
streaks and spots may appear when the 
negatives are ultimately developed. 

It is a good plan to take a dish and 
some tabloid chemicals and develop a 
plate or two occasionally to see whether 
the exposures you are giving are correct, 
though it is as well to leave the bulk of 
the developing until you return home. 

If travelling on the Continent, remem- 
ber that vou must avoid photographing 
near fortifications. 

Take an exposure meter with you, 
especially if going abroad, where the cha- 
racter of the lighting may vary consider- 
ablv. 
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T all 


ago, 


happened years 
and in a little 

Yorkshire village 

where it is 
afternoon. Of a sudden, 
like a bolt from the blue, 
there came along the turn- 
pike a laden brake which 
jerked out its occupants on 
| the very remains of the 
(said-to-be) Roman camp, which is the village’s proudest 
boast. Such a swarming there was among the dis- 
embarked tourists, such a hurrying to and fro, such a 
racking out of tripods, ending in a simultaneous rush 
upon the old parish church, which, ‘according to the 
guide-book, is ‘‘ E. Eng. and Регр.” 

Alarmed faces appeared at the windows of the few 
small houses of which the village is made ир. Bolder 
folk came to their doors. The oldest inhabitant began 
to quaver out his favourite story about Bonaparte. 
Aged dames took a hurried estimate of their tea- 
canisters, and then pressed their cap-strings over their 
ears so as to soften the expected concussion.  Alto- 
gether the village was more agitated than it had ever 
been in its placid history. Several people suddenly 
remembered that they had seen the new moon through 
glass the night before. 

As for the disturbers of the peace, they were serenely 
indifferent to the stir they created. They went about 
the place as though it had been their immemorial 
possession. The man who had visited it previously dis- 
charged information like a repeating rifle. Seven of the 
party drew up in various positions to photograph the 
south doorway, whereupon another seven decided that 
they must get a close view of the zigzag moulding, and 
so came nearer and got into the way of the first lot. 
And after playing for an hour or two at what seemed to 
be a slow game of human chess, they departed, leaving 
nothing but a footprint and a memory. 

I said it all happened years ago. So it did. To-day 
in that self-same village, if anyone chooses to go, he will 
find Sarah Jane positively leap for the famous old bucket 
and carry it down the slope with the greatest uncon- 
sciousness and self-possession in the world. 
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XXXVII.—EXCURSIONISTS. 


"TOUCHSTONE." 


And he will find Giles hold his pitchfork 6%.: 
a trifle more picturesquely, but otherwise ы 


never let it be known that he sees а camera 
within a thousand miles of him. 

And he will find granny smooth her frill and settle 
herself in the doorway as to the manner born. 

Outings, rambles, picnics, and excursions—they are 
variously called in the syllabuses—are doing a great 
deal to educate and conventionalise rural England. 
They are missionary enterprises for the benefit of the 
Gentile, be he of the country or the town. But he— 
that Gentile—continues mildly to wonder at certain 
things. What is there in that house, for instance, 
which makes the party of photographers cluster round 
it, like bees round honeysuckle? It is not the prettiest 
house in the place, nor the neatest, nor the oldest, nor 
the quaintest, nor the one in which Charles II. is said 
to have stayed when he came that way. Why, again, 
do they light upon that wretched old cinder path which 
leads to the Abbey ruin? There is much more pretti- 
ness on the other side—wild flowers, and all that. And 
why do they stop by the barren rock and the gnarled 
thornbush, when, by going down the lane and turning 
to the right, they could get into the park? 

But when all is said and done, when the last bit of 
raillery is uttered, and the last song is sung on the way 
home, it is rarely that there lies hidden something great 
among the fish in your basket. We shall seek the place 
again, by ourselves and stealthily. Among that crowd 
we could never really indulge our bent or let ourselves 
go. Photography is essentially a solitary thing. One 
is company, two is none. He who goes in for it must 
be contented with the lonely furrow. Hands up, those 
whose most memorable masterpiece was obtained 
during a rumble-tumble society excursion! Every com- 
panion reduces the chances of drtistic success. (There 
are exceptions, of course; Audrey—if you know Touch- 
stone you will know Audrey—is one.) We shall con- 
tinue to have outings to the end of the chapter, for the 
social spirit must be cultivated, and beginners must be 
taught how to attack a landscape. And I do hope we 
shall meet at Birchandbracken Woods next Saturday. 

Yet all the time, like Mrs. Gummidge, we are “ lone 
lorn creeturs ’’—as photographers, that is. 


— 


The Leto Phænix Competition.—The result of the competition 
arranged by the Leto Photo Materials Co., Ltd., in connection 
with their new “ Phenix " plate is announced, and the success- 
ful competitors are as follows:—First prize (£3 35.), F. W. 
Burton, Folkestone. Second prize (£2 2s.), Miss Frances Pitt, 
Bridgnorth. Third prize (Z1 15.), W. Arkless, Gateshead. 
Twelve prizes of half-a-guinea each to C. Kennedy, H. J. Blane, 
Oliver Goldsmith, Geo. W. Dunn, A. Cowan Thomson, H. A. 
Hill, Victor Mills, Fredk. Pym, A. Buchan, Henry Warner, 
E. T. Holding, and Mrs. Geo. Bletcher. Fifteen consolation 
prizes of five shillings each to A. H. Read, F. J. Kendall, F. C. 
Brereton, Mrs. McE. Kelly, Geo. W. Wight, Harold F. Carr, 
A. H. MacLucas, G. Forbes Brodie, Edward S. E. Betteley, 
F. C. Davis, W. C. Crofts, H. Law, H. H. Armstrong, E. Treaves 
Clark, and Mrs. Brooking. 


“А Handbook of Colour Photography," by Dr. Mebes.—In а 
paper-covered handbook of 300 pages, Dr. Mebes has included a 
fund of information regarding the more recent methods of photo- 
graphy in colours: those methods in which a grained or lined 
colour screen is used. (Farbenphotographie mit Farbraster- 


platten. Theorie und Praxis der Autochrom- Thames- Omni- 
color- Aurora- Dioptochrome-Platte und der deutschen Farben- 
films. Von Dr. Medes. 1011. Verlag von L. Fernbach, 


Bunslau i. Schles.) We may heartily compliment the author on 
the amount of information and on the number of useful refer- 
ences which he has been able to include in the work before us, 
this work being not only a record of progress, but also a guide 
to practice. The thirteenth chapter, devoted to failures and 
remedies, should be of especial service to the experimental 
worker. 
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PORTRAIT OF MY COUSIN. By Н. CAZNEAUX (Australia). 
From the Exhibition of Colonial Work now open at " The A. P." Little Gallery, 52, Long Acre, W.C 
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GUILTY. By T. A. WARD. 
Awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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PEACH BLOSSOM. 


By М. С. DECK, 
(Australia.) 


. From " The A. P." 
Colonial Exhibition. 
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Special to “The A. P. апа P. М” 


No doubt, to some of the 
readers of THEA. P. AND P. N. this 
process will not be new, but there 
are probably a good many who 
are unacquainted with it, and to these the 
following remarks may prove useful. 
Shortly, the process consists of exposing 
the plate to the invisible rays beyond the 
red end of the spectrum, known as the 

infra-red rays, while nearly shutting off 
all the others. 

The infra-red rays, although invisible to the human 
eve, act on certain kinds of photographic plates, and 
give a representation of the scene quite surprising to 
anyone who is not acquainted with the effects of the 
process. The principal and most interesting effect is 
that if the scene includes grass or green leaves these 
appear in the photograph to be covered with snow, when 
in fact there is none. 

The more green there is in the subject, the more snow 
there will be in the picture. The sky generally comes 
out rather dark, and if the printing be carried rather 
far a very good effect of snow by moonlight may be 
obtained. 

The accompanying illustrations, although not taken 
in summer, might just as well have been, as they were 
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NOW SCENES IN SUMMER WITHOUT FAKING 


bí x By J. M. C. GROVE. 


taken on days when there was no snow. In fact, if they 
had been taken in summer they would have been more 
snowy, as there would have been more and brighter 
green in the landscape. 

Now to describe the method. The two essentials are 
a proper screen or light filter and the right kind of 
plate. Ав to screens, they may be obtained from 
dealers, but are rather expensive, about 25s., I believe, 
and for those who do not wish to work this process on 
a large scale, perhaps the plan that I adopted would be 
preferable. I obtained from Messrs. Griffin a small glass 
tank measuring 4 in. by 3 in., and three-eighths of an 
inch deep internally, and two pieces of dark blue glass, 
at a total cost of about 3s. 6d. 

Гог use the tank and blue glasses were fixed upon 
the camera in front of the lens, a piece of black paper 
having been previously wrapped round the whole ar- 
rangement, and two holes having been cut in it to corre- 
spond with the lens, so that the light could only reach 
the latter through the screen. I also fixed some chamois 
leather round the lens mount, with the edge projecting 
slightly over the rim, so as to prevent stray light from 
getting in between the screen and lens. 

The tank was then filled with a то per cent. solution 
of bichromate of potash, and the exposures made. 
These varied from four to six minutes, with F/8 stop 
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on sunny days, and were 
quite sufficient. The focus- 
sing must, of course, be 
done before the screen is 
put in place. I found it 
advisable to add to the 
latter a piece of glass 
stained light yellow, as the 
skies came out rather light 
in some of the results. It is 
advisable, if moving the 
camera to different places 
between the exposures, to 
carry a small bottle (3 or 
4 02.) to hold the bichro- 
mate. 

The plates used may be 
panchromatic, and I have 
found Wiratten's entirely 
satisfactory. The loading 
of the slides and develop- 
ment of the plates must, of 
course, be conducted іп 
complete darkness, and the 
plates examined as seldom 
as possible. If removed 
from the developing dish 
and rinsed under the tap, 


Marion's New Catalogue.—In arranging the matter contained 
in this catalogue, the aim has been to keep together those things 
which are naturally associated with each other. For example, in 
the section devoted to the dark-room, we find lamps, dites. 
developing tanks, washers, draining racks, bottles, covers, and 
the sundries essential to dark-room work. The section devoted 
to retouching and finishing embraces desks, pencils, mediums, 
colours, and all sundries needful for the retouching of negatives 
and finishing of prints. Altogether there are ten such sections, 
and a list of them, with page numbers, appears at the com- 
mencement of the catalogue. New introductions since the issue 
of the last catalogue are: new models of the popular Soho reflex, 
the new Centrix folding quarter-plate camera, a new model of 
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they тау be quickly 
examined by a dull red light 
without danger of fogging. 
The process makes ап 
interesting variety, and I 
feel certain that any photo- 
grapher of ап inquiring 
mind who tries it will be 
pleased with the result. 
There is an air of un- 
reality introduced in these 
“іпіга-геа”” photographs, an 
appearance that will appeal 
to the poetic susceptibilities 
of many workers. Іп any 
case, it is possible to secure 
effects that will be suff- 
ciently striking in tonal 
rendering to call for com- 
ment in any exhibition. 
Pictures can be taken 
with the other end of the 
spectrum (the ultra-violet 
rays), but the process is 
more complicated and the 
results rather uninteresting, 
being like weak over- 
exposed ordinary prints. 


Marion's Soho studio camera, the Soho science lantern, the 
Soho slide-making apparatus, the Freckleton shading screen, and 
the latest—of special interest to professionals—Boardman' s 
Northlight apparatus, for enlarging, copying, and the making of 
lantern slides. In the section devoted to plates and papers will 
be found a complete price list and working instructions of 
Marion's Nyte-Lyte paper, introduced last autumn. The cata- 
logue numbers over 200 pages, and is strongly bound. Copies 
will be sent post free to photographic dealers and professionals 
on receipt of trade card; but as the book is somewhat costly to 
produce, a charge of gd. will be made to amateurs, which 
amount will be refunded on purchase of Marion’s goods to the 
value of 5s. Apply to the firm at 22, Soho “Square, W. 
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A New Series of Practical Hints for the Home Worker, 


written by Home Workers. 


" ПА HI WE А 
AY | 4 | Short articles on home-made apparatus ог accessories of a novel 


THE ECONOMY OF USING SMALL 
PLATES. 


HERE is, I think, a two-fold satis- 

faction in feeling that опе has 
plenty of material to * go at” without, оп 
the one hand, being needlessly wasteful, 
and, on the other hand, feeling that 
another plate would—or, at any rate, 
might—have given us a markedly better 


result. A little more or a little less ex- 
posure sometimes makes just all the 
difference between ** nearly ” and 


* quite " good, so that if we can use two 
plates instead of one, we double our 
chances of success. In connection with 
the photography of small objects is a 
matter which perforce engages the atten- 
tion of every worker sooner or later, 
viz., the obvious extravagance of using 
a plate so very much larger than the 
size of the image photographed. For 
instance, an object when enlarged, say, 
four or five times, may still not measure 
more than an inch or so along its 
greatest dimensions. Now, to use a 4 bv 
3 inch (quarter) plate in such a case 
means utilising but one-fourth of its 
available size—a waste which does no 
one any good, and, moreover, when nega- 
tives begin to accumulate by the hun- 
dred, this means a good deal of shelf-room 
taken up for no useful purpose, to say 
nothing of the needless weight of glass on 
our shelves. The obvious thing is to use 
a smaller size of plate, e.g., 3% by 2}, 
which is a commercial size. (In my own 
сазе I use quarter-plates cut in half, i.e., 
3% by 24, which I cut for myself as re- 
quired.) The reader may hesitate to try 
small-sized plates because he does not 
happen to possess a carrier of the size 
required. But that need not deter him, 
for the making of a carrier out of a couple 
of pieces of thin, but stiff, card, and a 
few touches of seccotine need not detain 
him more than а few minutes. For 


Fig | 


Fig 22 


example, suppose we require carriers for 
half-quarters, i.e., 34 by 24, to fit ta 
quarter-plate double back. The first 
card measures 4} by 3}. In its centre is 
cut a hole, 34 by 2j. The second card 
measures one-eighth inch less than the 
first all the way round, viz., 4 by 3; 
and at its centre is cut a hole one-six- 
teenth less than the small plate all the 
way round, viz., 3; by 2. These are now 
fixed together by glue or seccotine, with 


description by readers of “Тһе A. P. & P. N." 
page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. Articles should 
be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams and photographs. 


are invited for this 


their centres coincident. Fig. 1 shows 


us the top-side view, and fig. 2 the 
under-side view of such a home-made 
carrier. Now, it is the usual practice to 


rule lines on the focussing screen to show 
the size of the small plate. But experi- 


ence soon shows one that it 7s not always 
easy to see these lines when at work, 
while it zs quite easy to make mistakes 
seeing 


in consequence of not them. 


A very much more convenient and 
efficient way is to adopt the plan shown 
in fig. 3, where we see the inside view 
of а  quarter-plate focussing screen. 
A B is the woodwork holding the ground 
glass, while E and F are two tiny turn- 
buttons set back on this wooden frame, 
and arranged to hold a card mask, C D. 
The opening in this giving not the size 
of the small plate, but the available 
printing size—i.e., oOme-sixteenth inch 
less all the way round than the plate. 
All we now have to think about is that, 
when arranging our subject, if we 
get it well within this mask opening, we 
can print it from our negative The 
advantages of this method over the 
ruled-line plan are, that it makes mistakes 
practically impossible; we can use masks 
of different sized openings and change 
them іп a moment, avoids troublesome 
lines on the ground glass, which are a 
nuisance when we are not requiring them, 
and it limits one’s attention to the part 
of the focussing screen in use. The 
dodge is so simple and obvious that one 
hesitates to mention it, except for the fact 
that I have never yet seen it in use, but 
have shown it to several workers, who 
have at once adopted at. The card, 
C D, here shown is a bit of yellow 
strawboard out of a packet of bromide 
paper. The very small turn-buttons are 
not easy to find, but are sold by 
Melhuish and Sons, Fetter Lane, at ad. 
per dozen, where one can get suitable 
small screws at rd. per dozen. 
FC. ЛА 
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THE CARRYING OF THE CAMERA. 


NS that the holiday season is in full 
swing, the photographer at every 
turn finds articles and hints on how to 
carry out certain little details of pro- 
cedure. The loading, changing, and 
developing of plates, the developer to use 
for holiday exposures, and a hundred and 
one other little matters relative to the 
exposures made on the holidays are gone 
into minutely in every magazine. 
Probably the most neglected point, how- 
ever, is the carrying of the camera. 
Simple as it may seem, the question 
deserves some consideration, for it is little 
comforts which make all the difference 
between a toil and a pleasure. 

Probably the most popular method of 
carrying the camera, whether the photo- 
grapher travels on foot or on a bicycle, 
is with the strap of the case over one 
shoulder and across the chest. Not only 
does this method throw the weight on 
to one side of the body, however, but the 
camera is liable to swing and cause an 
uncomfortable feeling by the constant 
jarring against the back. 

Much has been written in favour of the 
ruc-sac, but the average photographer is 
usually fitted up with an ordinary square- 
blocked bag of some sort, and unless he is 
going on a very prolonged holiday, he 
does not feel justified in expending the 
necessary amount in a bag of this pattern ; 
and whatever else might be said, neat- 
ness can hardly be described as a 
characteristic of this method of equip- 
ment. For years I have been used to 
carrying the camera in the orthodox 
way, but have recently found room for 
objection. I could not find a satisfactory 
way, however, until some weeks ago, 
when, watching a troop of bo- scouts, 
the idea struck me that a camera could 
be carried in a similar manner to that in 
which the boys carry their bag—i.e., flat 
against the back. 

Experiments showed that there were 
two possible ways of carrying the bag 
to swing square against the back, but 
extended trials proved that for myself 
one was somewhat handier than the 
other. In the way I recommend, the 
strap will need to be just a little longer 
than usual, but this will depend on the 
“ build " of the photographer. This is 
the only alteration, however. The bag is 
simply hung over one shoulder, and the 
opposite arm pushed under the strap, 
which is behind the back. Then the bag 
rests naturally in the middle of the 
back, and the weight is evenly balanced 
between both shoulders. Then the swing 
is practically non-existent. 

In the other method, the suspending 
strap is put under both arm-pits—the bag 
being held out in front of the chest, with 
the front facing towards the ground— 
and afterwards the case passed over to 
the back, over the head. This causes the 
case to hang higher up the back, but 
otherwise there is little difference in the 
way it hangs to the previous method. 

In cycling, these two ways are both 
eminently suitable, for it is necessary that 
the camera should keep in one position, 
and not ' work" to one side or the 
other. tL. 
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R READERS VIEWS 


Du 


Under this heading letters from readers on 
various topics will be published every week. 
It must be understood, however, that the 
Editor will not be responsible for opinions 
= expressed by correspondents. 


CHEAP SUPPLEMENTARY LENSES. 

51в,—І read with much interest the article on Cheap Supple- 
mentary Lenses in the issue of THE A. P. AND P. М. of 22nd 
ult. I am fortunate enough to have a Goerz “ Dagor " fitted 
to my camera, and have always hesitated about sending for 
any of these supplementary lenses (e.g., Planiscope), as I was 
under the impression that they would be bound to destroy the 
exquisite definition of the ‘‘ Dagor.” I have, however, tried 
a 15-іпсһ spectacle lens, reducing the focus from 5 in. to some- 
thing short of 4 in. ; and, although, of course, I have stopped 
down, I must say I have been surprised that the definition 
has been so good. I enclose two prints of an interior of our 
sitting-room (taken as a test for width of angle—hence the 
central position of the corner). One is with the 5-inch “ Dagor,” 
and the other with the “ Dagor” and spectacle lens—which, by 
= way, seems to work better if attached to the back of the 
ens. 

I find that F/11 becomes F/8, or very approximately so, with 
the addition of the supplementary lens. And I checked this by 
giving the same relative exposures, and then developing the 
plates in same dish for same period. Both negatives are alike 
as regards density. 

I was also interested in the letter from Commander Vines, 
R.I.M., in the issue of May 29. Last Saturday I attended 
the Royal Naval Sports here, and tried some racing subjects 
with top-speed of my compound shutter—1-2soth second 
(reputed)—with the results shown on enclosed prints (hurdles 
and half-mile Army and Navy, Malta Championship). Granted 
that the photos are under-exposed—it was dull during hurdle 
race, and commencing to drizzle rain during the half-mile— 
but the point I wish to make is, that 1-250th of a compound 
shutter appears quick enough for foot-race pictures if a frontal 
view is taken. 

I also enclose a snap of a torpedo, taken from the deck of 
а T.B.D., which was doing 21 knots at the time. The pro- 
pellors of the torpedo start revolving before it leaves the 
torpedo tube, but they are visible in the photo, although 
blurred. I do not know the number of revolutions per minute 
they make, but it must be considerable, as the torpedo does its 
30 knots in the water.—Yours, etc., 

Malta. T. M. SALMOND. 

[The prints sent by Mr. Salmond are all excellent examples 
of instantaneous work with very little evidence of blur.—ED.] 


INFORMATION WANTED. 

Sig,— There is, I am told, a plant parua distasteful to 
flies, and largely used by photographers in their studios for 
excluding these pests. I was wondering if you knew the name 
of this particular plant, and if you would be so good as to give 
it me. Iam sorry to trouble you, but I should esteem it a great 
favour if you could let me know.—Yours, etc., 

London, W.C. EDGAR CHAMPION. 

[Possibly some of our readers may be able to give the informa- 
tion required. —Ep.] 


HALATION WITH FILMS AND PLATES. 

Sig,—I note in THE А. P. AND P. М. Summer Number the 
writer of the article entitled “ Films or Plates?" says: “ For 
the film-user there is no halation bogey. Unbacked plates are 
a snare that only the inexperienced will fall into. Backing adds 
25 per cent. to the cost of quarter-plates. Think of this when 
comparing prices." - 

I wonder if the writer has ever used films for a subject liable 
to halation? Some films halate as badly as plates, and worse 
than many plates. Possibly your readers may be able to give 
some account of their experiences with film halation. In my 
hands I have found for certain subjects that it is impossible to 
avoid halation by using films, backed plates, or any other 
means. 

Some makers may back their plates so as to avoid halation. 
I generally use Wellington (iso. speedy or anti-screen), un- 
backed, and do not, as a rule, get halation. 

Windows and such like subjects no doubt require different 
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treatment; but for landscape (as a general rule) one has no 
trouble of this kind with these particular plates. Wishing to 
try an interior some time ago, I bought a box of backed plates. 
Result: Halation that had to be seen to be believed in. I com- 
plained to the makers, who very courteously sent me another 
box of backed plates. Second exposure on same subject, same 
result. 

Consequently I came to the conclusion that it is utter non- 
sense to say that “ unbacked plates are a snare that only the 
inexperienced will fall into," as well as that “ for the film-user 
there is no halation bogey." In the cases mentioned above I 
don't doubt that the unbacked plates would also have halated, 
but they couldn't have been any worse.—Yours, etc., 

Shrewsbury. R. С. VaucHTON DYMOCK. 


THE KEEPING QUALITY OF PLATES. 
S1r,—With reference to my letter re keeping properties of dry 
plates, Mr. J. T. Chapman, of Manchester informs me that 
these plates were made by his late father, and, from the number 
on the box, they were made in May, 1883, so are more than 
twenty-eight years old. I doubt if any modern plates would 
keep so long.—Yours, etc., JOHN HENRY KNIGHT. 
Farnham. 
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Monklands Photographic Society.—The hon. secretary of this 
society is now Mr. W. T. Scottie, 50, Stirling Street, Airdrie. 

Southampton Camera Club.—The club’s eleventh annual 
exhibition will be held from November 6 to 11. Particulars 
may be obtained from the hon. secretary, Mr. C. M. Cooper. 

Sports Exhibition.—We have been informed by the secretary 
of this exhibition, which was to have been held at Olympia 
during August and September this year, that it has been post- 
poned to a date in 1912, which will be announced later. 

Readers who favour time and tank development should note 
that a set of time and temperature tables is enclosed with each 
bottle of Azol, the concentrated one-solution developer made 
and sold by John and Sons, Ltd., Cross Street, Finsbury, 
London, E.C. 

Bournemouth and District Camera Club will hold its second 
annual exhibition in the Assembly Rooms, Town Hall Avenue, 
from October irth to aoth. The closing date for entries is 
October. and; exhibits, October 6th. The hon. secertary is 
Miss Penrice, 41, Wellington Road, Bournemouth. 

The Demachy One-Man Show at Liverpool.—The collection of 
prints by the oil-transfer process recently exhibited at the Royal 
Photographic Society's House, and reviewed in these pages, has 
been transferred to the rooms of the Liverpool Amateur Photo- 
graphic Association, Eberle Street, Liverpool, where it will be 
on view until August 5. 

The Architectural Postal Club.—This club, which has now had 
a successful circulation for fourteen years, has a few vacancies 
for new members. Portfolios circulate monthly. The club's 
year has just commenced, and the annual subscription is 18. 6d. 
Full information may be obtained from the hon. secretary, J. E. 
Underwood, Bedford Square, Loughborough. 

Platinotype Printing by the Platinotype Co.—The attention of 
our readers is directed to p. x of the current issue, where the 
prices charged for printing in platinotype from amateurs' own 
negatives are given by the Platinotype Company, of 22, Blooms- 
bury Street, W.C. Our readers who wish the most made of 
their negatives in this beautiful process will be glad to know 
that the makers of the paper undertake this work so reasonably, 
and also print on the new platinotype fabrics, which can be 
washed in hot water with soap, soda, etc., and ironed without 
losing any of their brilliancy. 

The Cellofix Competition.—Messrs. F. G. Neddermeyer, of 45, 
Chancery Lane, London, W.C., ask us to point out in reference 
to the prize competition for prints on “ СеПобх " paper, 
announced in our pages some little time ago, that, owing to the 
large demand for paper and the difficulty numbers of amateurs 
have found in obtaining it from dealers, etc., prints will be 
included in the competition which are forwarded as late as 
August ro. The names of winners will be published in THE 
A. P. AND P. N. later. Readers who intend entering for this 
competition should make a note of this extension of time. Full 
particulars of the competition can be obtained from the above 
address. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


Photographic Survey of Surrey 

he resuits of the Photographic Survey and 
Record of Surrey are to hand for the year 
1910, and whilst the number of photographs re- 
ceived is smaller by a hundred prints than the 
previous year, it is evident that the subject has 
received the enthusiastic support of the photo- 
graphers of Surrey. During the year some 482 
prints have been received and registered under 
the following classifications :—Architecture, 177; 
art and literature, 235; anthropology and anti- 
quities, 11; geology, 1; natural history, 1; topo- 
graphy and passing events, 57. The collection 
now makes a grand total of 4,775, truly a magni- 
ficent result for the short period the organisation 
has been formed. There is, however, plenty of 
room for workers, even if only one section is 
mentioned for example. There are many nature 
photographers in the south, but only one natural 
history photograph is sent in. 


The Work Done by Societies. 

The societies represented amongst the 1010 con- 
tributors are the Croydon Camera Club, the 
Waddon Camera Club, the Bletchingley and Nut- 
field Camera Club, the Geologists’ Association, 


the Sutton Photographic Society, the Croydon 
Natural History and Scientific Society, and the 
South Norwood Photographic Society, and to 


these societies credit and thanks are due for the 
excellence of their help and interest. Apart from 
the mere tabulation of records, the Photographic 
Survey and Record of Surrey has performed good 
work in other directions, as instanced by the exhi- 
bition of twenty-five prints at the Crystal Palace 
in May to July; fifty prints at the soiree of the 
Balham Antiquarian апа Natural History 
Society; a small collection at the Photographic 
Arts and Crafts; fifty prints at the Congress of 
S.E. Union of Scientific Societies. The special 
exhibition of the originals of the illustrations of 
Miss ЈекуП'ѕ “ Old West Surrey ’’ in the Croydon 
Town Hall was also a great success. 


Federation Helps Survey Societies. 

The year under review has seen the inaugura- 
tion of a federation of the various Survey socie- 
ties scattered over the country, and the initial 
steps were taken by the Surrey Association. It is 
thought that survey work will be much stimulated 
and encouraged by the banding together of those 
who have mutual interests to serve. It is another 
standing example of the benefits of federation 
and the greater power it places in the hands of 
societies. Its first public function was to arrange 
and carry into effect a survey exhibition of prints 
in connection with the Festival of Empire at the 
Crvstal Palace, to which some eleven societies in 
the Federation sent representative collections. 


The Year's Work Analysed. 

Analysing the vear's work of the Surrey Asso- 
ciation we find in the architectural section the 
number of prints 1s smaller in the aggregate, but 
it is satisfactory to note that some portions of the 


county, but scantily represented hitherto, have 
received special attention. There is still more to 
be done in the south-western part of the county, 
as well as in many other isolated corners. Art 
and literature iS again indebted to Mr. J. 
Kenrick for a very large number of photographs 
of water-colours by H. Petrie. representing the 
churches of the county and other scenes painted 
about the close of the seventeenth century. In 
other divisions of the section there is a falling off. 
In geology only one print has been received, and 
considering the large amount of work done year) 
in this section, such as views of river courses, hill 
contours, etc., it is very disappointing, due pos- 
sibly, in part, to the limited view taken of the 
field which should be covered by the section. 


Similar comments on natural history would 
equally apply. Antiquities and anthropology has 
subjects by no means exhausted. Excavations 


often bring to light many examples of historic 
and pre-historic objects, such as coins, pottery, 
ornaments, etc., and in these cases the finders, 
having no knowledge of their value, generally 
either destroy them or give them away, and thus 
items that might add to our knowledge are prac- 
tically lost. Whenever possible photographers are 
asked by the Council to photograph such finds 
and send in the records. Опе branch of this 
section appears to be neglected, although offering 


many possibilities, z.e., heraldry. It is an 
extremely interesting subject, and historically 
valuable. 


Open Classes at the Next Blackburn Exhibiti^n. 

The Blackburn and District Camera Club have 
just decided to enlarge the scope oí their excellent 
annual exhibition by including a series of open 
classes at the next show. I understand this is 
the first open exhibition promoted by the Black- 
burn Club, and it is hoped and expected that it 
will add to the attractiveness of their exhibition. 
The offcials are most optimistic, and with this 
spirit predominant a great success 15 assured. 
Details of the classes are not settled as vet, but 
will be announced on this page as soon as readv. 
The date has also to be arranged, but it is ex- 
pected to take place early in next year. 


The Int r-Club Alliance. 

Whilst on Blackburn matters I may mention I 
have been requested by the secretary of the Inter- 
Club Photographic Alliance to announce he has 
changed his address recently, and future com- 
munications should be addressed, Mr. A. Clayton, 
" Clarence Villa," Blackburn. I feel sure every 
photographer, as well as members of the Inter- 
Club Alliance, will join me in offering the decpest 
sympathy to Mr. Clayton on his recent sad 
bereavements. Only last April Mr. Clayton lost 
a daughter, a blow which told upon the health of 
Mrs. Clayton so acutely that she died in the 
middle of June. We trust Mr. Clavton will be 
sustained in his grief and trouble bv the know- 
ledge that he has the sympathy of all who know 
him personally or by repute. Members of the 


Inter-Club Alliance will understand and excuse 
any seeming delay in Alliance matters of late. 


More Record > uggesti:ns at Brighten. 

Record matters appear to have dominated the air 
during the past weck, and whatever might be said 
of the welcome given by Brighton to the Museums 
Association it cannot be denied that it was a 

warm '" one. А temperature of no less than 
137 degrees on the front and 86 degrees in the 
shade sorely tempts one to refrain trom going 
into a more or less stuffy lecture room, even if it 
was to hear the excellent paper of Mr. Arthur 
Smith, F.L.S., F.E.S. (Lincoln) оп “ Photo- 
graphic Record.’’ He emphasised the importance 
of photographic record and survey for showing 
alterations effected in towns and in buildings, he 
himself adding considerable interest to the paper 
by showing many alterations effected in ancient 
buildings—including the cathedral at Lincoln. 
He urged systematic working іп obtaining a 
photographic record and survey, and advised, the 
area having been selected, the carrying out ‘of a 
continuity of subjects. Professor Bashford Dean 
(New York) urged the establishment of a central 
bureau for the filing of record photographs. Mr. 
Hy. D. Roberts, F.L.A. (Brighton), suggested 
that the British Museum should act as the central 
bureau, if photographs were sent there. 


Manchester Amateur. 

“ Home Portraiture ’’ formed the basis of ап 
interesting discussion at the Manchester Amateur 
Photographic Society at their last meeting, and 
induced such veterans as Messrs. J. D. Berwick, 
Eastwood, Broadley, Clayton, and Phelps to take 
a hand in the fray. A number of excellent prints 
showing the points to be noted in regard to light- 
ing, pose, and so on, submitted by Mr. Berwick, 
were a great help to the discussion, and in- 
terested the members. 


Coronation Results. 

Possibly photographers who availed themselves 
of the privileges of the Coronation festivities will 
have obtained something that wil] remind them of 
the great national] event longer than the average 
sight-seer. Like many other societies who have 
encouraged their members to do some Coronation 
photographs, the Monklands Society have since 
been busy working out their results with à view 
to permanently recording in the Museum what 
Airdrie was like on King George's day of all 
days, and shall I suggest, incidentally, striving 
for the prizes offered by the Corporation for the 
best pictures showing a record of the event in the 
town in the course of the Coronation days. The 
result was forty-nine prints for the decision of 
the judge, Mr. J. McKissack (Glasgow), who 
made the awards as follows:—(1) Sam Hannah, 
(2) J. Hugginson, (3) Frank Paxton, (4) W. P. 
Scobbie. It is the intention of the Monklands 
Club to select the best prints, and form an album 
for presentation to the town, where possibly it 

may be given for safe keeping either to the 
museum or the reference library. 
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Gum Bichromate. 

(1) Will you please send me reliable formule 

for gum bichromate? (2) Instructions as to 

exposure and development? 

V. D. (Shortlands). 

To answer your two first questions 
would take up two or three pages ot this 
journal. You had better obtain a copy of 
No. 13 of the А.Р. Library, i.e., “ Gum- 
bichromate Process,” post free 1s. 2d., 
which will give you full particulars as to 
all details. We cannot make out the point 
of your third question—as to ordinary 
screen plates. Do you refer to autochrome 
screen plates, or ortho. plates used with 
colour screen or ray filter? 


Stops. 
My camera was made in America; the stops 
are marked 4, 8, 16, 32. Do these differ from 
the markings in this country, etc.? By using 
the back half of the combination alone I am 
able to focus on the screen. In this case, will 
the exposure be different from that needed 
when using the double combination? 
| W. М. F. (Caledonian Road). 


(1) We cannot say for certain, but it is 
extremely probable that the F/ values of 
your stops, as we usually reckon them 
here, are as follows: No. 16=F/16, 
No. 8=F/11, No. 4=F/8, Хо. 32=F/22, 
No. 64=F/32. (2) Yes, the exposures 
with the same stops will vary as the 
squares of the distances of lens to plate. 
For instance, suppose when using the 
complete combination the lens is six 
inches from the plate, and when using the 
single part it is ten inches, then when 
using the same actual stop with the diff- 
erent lenses at six and ten inches, the 
equivalent exposures will be in the ratio of 

times 6, i.e., 36 to 10 times 10, i.e., 100, 
Or, Say roughly, 1 to 3. 


Lenses, etc. 

(1) What is the best way to clean a lens? 
(2) If a half-plate lens be used for quarter- 
plate negative, is the speed of the lens 
altered? (3 What is the equivalent ex- 
posure with F/64 to one second with F/6.8? 
(4) What stops do you recommend for interior, 
farthest object 6o ft. away? (s) What is the 
best way to test a lens. 


W. B. (Stoke-on-Trent). 

Please observe our rule as to writing on 
one side only of the paper. (1) Use a 
little absolute alcohol and a bit of old 
clean soft rag. (2) The size of plate 
covered has nothing whatever to do with 
the speed of the lens. (3) Equivalent ex. 
posures are in the ratio of the square of 
the F/ numbers. Thus, in the case of 
F/8 and F/11 the ratio of equivalent ex. 


Queries should be wr.tten on one side of the paper only. 
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posures is 8 times 8, i.e., 64, compared 
with rr times 11, or 121, i.e., 64 tO 121, OT, 
вау, I to 2. To answer your own ques- 
tion, you must square 6.8 and 64, and then 
you have the ratio of equivalent exposures. 
(4) The stop to be used depends not only 
on the distance of the far point, but also 
the near point, and also the focal lergth. 
(5) This question is much too general. 
Өле may test а lens for half а duzen 
different properties in as many different 
ways. Rapidity of action is only one 
quahty, defining power another, flatness 
of field another, and so on. 
Black Tones with P.O.P. 

How can I get black tones with P.O.P.? I 

can o get Kader bito ое I water 

ына д A H I. (Leicester). 

It is not easy to get good and true black 
tones with P.O.P. For black and white 
effects it is far better to use a poe ды 
aslight paper. Тһе best way of approach- 
fag i black tone with P.O.P. is by the 
double toning process, i.e., first with gold, 
a rinse, and then a second toning bath of 
platinum. Perhaps you can get what you 
want by following above bath with the 
following, viz., water 10 02., phosphoric 
acid r drm. (fluid), potass. chloroplatinite 
3 gr. Another good bath is water то oz., 
citric acid 1 drm., potass. chloroplatinite 
4gr. After this the print requires bathing 
in water 20 oz., soda carbonate бо gr.» for, 
say, five minutes, and is then fixed in the 
usual way. In this process you must not 
overdo the gold part of the toning. It is 
only necessary to leave the prints in the 
gold bath until a very slight colour change 
is observed. It would seem that it suffices 
to have a minute nucleus of gold upon 
which the platinum may be deposited. 
Combined Bath. 

Can you please give me a combined toning 

and fixing bath for Solio? I enclose a formula 

which I found satisfactory some years ago, 


but no doubt you can oblige with one more 
up to date. L. H. L. (Brighton). 


It surely is a mistake to cast aside a 
formula which is satisfactory merely 
because it is old. The fact that it has 
stood the test of time is strongly in its 
favour. Your formula compares with our 
own, viz., (1) Water то oz., hypo 2 oz., am. 
sulphocyanide 2 drm., gold chloride 4 gr. ; 
(2) Another formula is, water 1o oz., hypo 
2 02., table salt 4 drm., am. sulpho- 
cyanide, 15 gr., gold chloride 2 gr. (3) 
Yet another is water 10 oz., hypo 3 oz. 
soda acetate 4 oz., alum г drm., am. sul- 
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phocyanide 1 drm., gold chloride 5 gr. 
But our first choice would be No. 1. 


Stain on Fabric. 
I have a splash on a black skirt which seems 
like a hypo stain. How can I take it out, 
etc. ? C. B. F. (Parkstone). 


Unless you are quite sure what it was 
that caused the stain you may make 
matters worse rather than better by apply- 
ing a “remedy.” Your best plan will be 
to try and see if you can produce a similar 
stain with hypo on a bit of material like 
your dress. Hypo is not at all likely to 
produce a brown stain on a black material. 
You might try a few drops of dilute 
ammonia, i.e., one part ammonia with 
twenty parts water. If the ammonia 
makes matters worse, then try water 1 oz., 
hydrochloric acid 20 minims. 

Local Treatment. 


How can I lighten the printing of the faces 

in the enclosed group, without adding to the 

other high lights? 
F. 


H. G. (Brunswick Square). 
Fasten the film to a piece of thin, clear 
glass the same size as the film by means 
of a narrow strip of gum paper or rubber 
tape all round the edges of glass and film. 
Then to the free side of the glass apply a 
drop or two of ground-glass varnish over 
the parts to be treated. Let this varnish 
dry, and then, with an old penknife, scra 
away all the varnish except that over the 
faces and hands. Print in the shade. If 
the plain ground-glass varnish does not 
have sufficient effect then clear off the 
varnish and begin again. But this 
time you must dissolve іп the 
ground-glass varnish a few flakes of 
iodine, which will impart to it a yellow 
colour. The yellow varnish will now 
have more light-stopping power than the 
plain, colourless varnish had. 
Mounts. 
What shades of papers are suitable for mount- 
ing black-and-white prints? 
A. B. P. (Bournemouth). 
As a rule, itis preferable to use mounting 
papers showing as little positive colour as 
possible. You will find dark, dull, iron- 
grey, pale French grey, cream, dull olive- 
green useful; avoid black or white. 


Exposure Meters. . 
(2 What is the equivalent Wynne number of 
300 H. and D., etc.? G. A. (Hornsey). 
(1) Both the meters you inquire about 

are excellent. You are mistaken. We 

express no preference. Some workers pre- 
fer one, some the other. It is like Sam 

Weller's spelling, chiefly a “matter o' 

taste and fancy." Better stick to which- 

ever you are accustomed to use. (2) No 
wonder you are in a state of confusion as 
to comparative plate speed. However, it 
seems that the right way now to convert 

H. and D. number to Wynne is first to 

take the square root of the H. and D. 

number and then multiply this by 7.76. 

Thus, taking the square root of 300 as 

17.32 (about) and multiplying this by 7.76, 

we get 134.4 as the equivalent Wynne 

number. 

Over-Printing, etc. 

Could vou tell me if there is any way of 
lightening over-exposed | prints and toning 


them at the same time? 
D. G. (Sydenham). 


You forget to mention the all-important 
point, viz., what kind of printing paper 
you refer to. We guess it may be P.O.P. 
In that case, prolonged washing before 
toning and prolonged toning will 
slightly lighten the prints, but will 
also yield a not very pleasant bluish 
colour. It really is not worth trving to im- 
prove wrongly printed proofs. It is better 
to discard them and make new prints. 
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Titles All Hot 

My modest shelf con- 
tains a volume of picture- 
titles for painters and 
photographers — another 
one has just been brought 
out, which has made me 
think about it—but the 
trouble is that I can never be quite sure whether, like medicine 
at meal-times, it should be taken before or ofter. Ought photo- 
graphers to select their title before they start out picture-hunting, 
or should they wait until they have slapped the thing on to the 
mount? Or might one run through the best things in “ Love's 
Labour Lost " while waiting for the developed image, instead of 
lighting a pipe? The worst of these quotation-books is that they 
are always a trifle high-falutin—at least for my sort of ‘pictures. 
After a regiment of pearls from “ Paradise Lost," and а 
squadron or two of snippets from “ The Seasons,” one gets the 
odd idea that earth, sea, and sky were laid out in blank verse. 


By a Drowsy Sea. 

That volume of picture-titles makes me feel something like an 
infant crying in the night, or, rather, in the humid evening 
gliding o’er the sky, or perhaps even in the bright and balmy 
effulgence of the morn. It makes me see tufts of trees touched 
by the pencil of the frost, or leafy, and nodding in a still-born, 
summer peace. It brings to mind visions of ducks dabbling 
"mid the rustic sedge, and swallows sweeping the filmy pool, 
and wild deer starting through the silent glade, and even when 
our rather dumpy maid-of-all-work brings in the supper things— 

“ Her shape is like the reed, so sleek, 
So taper, straight, and fair.” 
And yet how much better that my characteristic portrait of her 
should bear beneath it just the stately syllables, “ Mary Ann ”! 


The Revolt. 


It was bound to come sooner or later. Men get tired of 
making exposures in the same deliberate, steady way. The 
coming.of a heat-wave or a psychological commotion may lead 
ihem any day, instead of holding the camera in the hand and 
finiking with the shutter, to hurl the camera bodily at the 
object they are portraying, and leave it to “go off of its own 
accord," like Mr. Winkle's gun. <A godsend, therefore, will be 
a little device we have been reading about in a paper which has 
“© science " for one of its title-words. The procedure is, in the 
first place, to set up a standard, which is something like a 
tripod minus two of its legs. This contains an explosion 
chamber, and a box camera sits on the lid. When the thing 
explodes, the camera rushes up to a height of twelve feet, and 
having been previously set to expose a second or two after 
the explosion, it duly winks its eye upon the gaping crowd 
below, and gives us a picture, poetically called a bird's-eye 
view of a little group of fore-shortened figures. 


A Graceful Descent. 


But this is not all. A moment's thought will convince any- 
body that the camera, having ascended, has to descend also. 
Wonderful to relate, this descent has been provided for. Less 
ingenious folk than those responsible for this contrivance would 
have spread a net, into which it could tumble, and perhaps 
preserve sufficient of its bones to be exploded again another 
day. But a net is a clumsy thing. It suggests a grand- 
motherly precaution against inefficient tight-rope dancing. 
Therefore, the little camera is provided with a tiny parachute, 
and when the thing begins to fall, the parachute opens, and 
the camera comes sailing down from its lofty height of twelve 
feet, and bows and takes off its cap to the assembled company, as 
gaily as a daring aeronaut on a Bank Holiday. Wanted, please: 
Someone to offer a prize for bringing Longfellow’s pathetic 
song, * I shot an arrow into the air," fizz-biff-bang up to date. 


On Tip-toe, Mind. 
During a recent procession in Liverpool, according to the 
unimpeachable Daily Post of that city, a photographer asked a 
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policeman 1f he would order a group of water-carts to * move 
on," as they threatened to spoil his picture. “ Yes," was the 
reply, “if you will be modern, and say ' hydrostatic vans.’ 
Truly, they have some wonderful policemen up in Liverpool. I 
remember a photographer who undertook to obtain some pictures 
of navvies in order to illustrate an article on their evangelisa- 
tion, which was to appear in a worthy magazine. He described 
his pictures as “ А Group of Navvies Working in a Railway- 
Cutting," and so on, and brought down upon himself a grave 
remonstrance from the editor, who insisted that they should be 
described as “Christian excavators.” The Liverpool police- 
man appears to have been similarly fastidious. 


The Film at School. 


The pokes which the president of the convention administered 
to the educational authorities upon their reluctance to incor- 
porate the moving picture in the school curriculum will give 
much pleasure to the schoolboy tribe. They may be expecting 
a réchauffé of the half-topical, half-sentimental stuff which is 
reeled out nightly at the “ pictures," as 'Arry and 'Arriet call 
them. But in school, of course, the films will be of a properly 
educational character—geographical subjects, and so forth. 
Still, it would be useful to show the routine of office work in 
which many of the youngsters may shortly expect to engage. 
That popular film, ‘‘ The New Stenographer,” for instance !—if 
only the schoolboy mind could be trusted to concentrate upon 
the business details, the management of the typewriter, the dis- 
posal of correspondence, and the like! 


True to his Title. 


“ Your work is too dark "—I made the remark, 
But knew he would pay no attention— 

“ It's really absurd, you'll pardon the word, 
It sins against ev'ry convention. 


“16% nymph, or sweet-pea, or portrait of me? 
At suppression one can be too clever. 

"Twas otherwise once, now only a dunce 
Puts in it no detail whatever." 


“АҺ, but," he replied, “еге а sad suicide 
I become, having heeded your cital, 
Pray look on the mount, and take in account 
The appositeness of my title." 


I looked, and, hehold ! in scrawlery bold, 
Like window-cards asking for lodgers, 

An eloquent line, which might have been mine, 
Or Shelley's, or Samuel Rogers’ :— 


“ Then drest was the sprite in robes of black night, 
Her visage above them escaping" . .. 
“ Тһе face I've disdained,” the artist explained, 
* And rendered a bit of her draping." 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


74th 
Lesson. 


this time of the year 
most of us make a 
number of day excur- 
sions into the 
country, and 
although we gene- 
rally take a camera, 
it is rather for the 
purpose of recording 
incidents of the day 
than for the produc- 
tion of serious pic- 
torial, or other 

work. It is 61 

course, a comforting 
thought that the camera is there, for 
nothing is quite so annoying as to see 
a really fine subject when one has left 
the camera at home. If an exposure 
has been made, and bungled—well, the 
plate-maker can always be blamed, or 
the inaccuracy of shutter speeds con- 
demned. But when sheer inertia has 
led to the camera being left at home 
it seems impossible to find a scapegoat. 
Having the camera with one, it makes 
it almost a crime not to use it, and few 
indeed are the workers who can 
manage tó bring back the dozen plates 
or the spool of film without having 
made sonte exposures. So, if no pictorial 
work presents itself, we may use at 
least some of the plates on groups, or 
other incidents of the day. This we 
may call the lighter side of photo- 
graphy, but it has this in its favour, 
that the results give more or less plea- 
sure to others, and that in years to 
come they enable us and others to re- 
call various pleasant days spent in 
various parts of the country. 

Although we have said the work is 
different in many ways from what we 
have described as the more serious pic- 
torial photography, we must not be 
understood to say that group photo- 
graphy needs no care or trouble. There 
are many little points which require 
careful attention, if the results are to 
be pleasing. Lighting, the background. 
and the arrangement of figures need 
thought, as well as the more technical 
points, such as focussing and exposure. 

Let us consider some of these points. 
If a stand camera is carried, the focus- 
sing and placing of the group on the 


ground glass will present very little 
difficulty, but when a hand camera is 
employed more care is necessary to 
avoid bringing a figure on the outside 
of the group too near to the edge of the 
plate. This difficulty is increased, be- 
cause one is always anxious to get the 
group as large as may be possible on 
the plate. Even with a group of eight 
or ten figures on a quarter-plate the 
faces will be small on the print, vet it 
is better to err on this side a little than 
to approach too near to the group 
and partially exclude the figures on 
the extreme right and left. Where 
the finder is a good size, and is 
accurately adjusted to the particular 
lens in use, the difficulty is not a serious 
one; but very many cameras do not 
have the finders individually adjusted, 
and slight errors exist. These may be 
unimportant, and practically unnotice- 
able in ordinary landscape work, but 
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themselves. With direct vision finders 
the difficulty is still greater, unless the 
worker is accustomed to such finders 
by long experience. If the camera has 
a focussing screen and film-pack or 
plate-holders, it may фе well to 
examine the image on the ground 
glass, and mark on the ground the 
position where the camera must be held, 
so as to include the entire group. Then, 
by sighting through the finder the 
centre of the picture one may feel fairly 
sure that the whole will be included. 
The arrangement of a group is some- 
times a very weak point. Here is the 
sort of thing far too often seen. (See 
print No. 1.) Now workers who per- 
petrate a group of this kind do so be- 
cause they try to make a series of por- 
traits on one plate, instead of being 
content to record the fact that certain 
people were assembled together on a 
certain occasion. We will not say that 


No. 


as soon as one comes to a subject where 
exact delimitation of the boundaries 15 


essential, the errors are apt to show 


I. 


it is impossible to get good portraits 
of six or eight individuals at the same 
moment, but it is inthe highest degree 
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improbable that each will be looking his 
or her best just as the shutter is opened. 
Do not court failure then by trving too 
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ings, it does not in any way conflict 
with the interest of the subject. 
One word may be said as to exposure. 


ambitious a portrait group. Print No. 2 
shows a much better way of doing the 
thing, and though reproduction will 
inevitably interfere with the detail and 
likenesses, the original print is  suffi- 
ciently clear to enable each person to 
be readily recognised. 

A very vital matter in the arrange- 
ment of such a group as this (print 
No. 2) is the lighting and background. 
It might appear at first sight that these 
two points had nothing to do with 
arrangement, but it is in reality impos- 
sible to separate them. A position must 
be secured which will allow of sufficient 
light reaching the faces of the people 
in the group, but at the same time sun- 
light should be avoided, if at all pos- 
sible. A touch of sunshine on the eye- 
brow or nose end of a lady will usually 
have such an effect on her appearance 
in the print that she will regard the 
photographer as a very poor hand, and 
in such cases “explanations” are of no 
avail! The background must be a 
background, and this is only possible 
if due care is taken to avoid twigs or 
branches from sprouting out on some 
figure’s head, and to see that no patches 
of white sky are in juxtaposition to 
somebody’s face. Notice that in print 
No. 2 the figures are arranged so that 
behind each head there is a bit of more 
or less plain background. Now, sup- 
pose the bicycles had been placed on 
the left, and the figures on the right, we 
should have had the light branches ot 
the sunlit tree in the distance mixed 
up with the heads of the figures in a 
most distracting way. 

This choice of a suitable background 
is shown again in print No. 3. Both 
heads come against a more or less even 
tone of distance, and while the back- 
ground is sufficiently defined to show 
the sylvan character of the surround- 


Of course, the temptation is to give a 
very short shutter exposure, in order 
to lessen the risk of movement. If the 
camera is held in the hand it is not 
possible to give longer than, say, a 
quarter of a second. The plates from 
which the three illustrations are printed 
had about a third of a second, using 
F/8, and an orthochromatic plate of 
extra rapid speed (about H. and D. 
275). Тһе exposures were quite full, 
but not too full, the plates developing 
readily, and giving good gradation in 
both high light and shadow portions, 
without clear glass or over dense high 
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too short. In most cases a group will 
come under the heading of “average 
subject,” and this is the subject the 
exposure for which is indicated пог- 
mally by the Watkins Bee Meter. 
Where the background consists of 
trees in shadow it is a wise plan to 
double the exposure, so avoiding heavy 
masses of shadow without detail. 

If the camera must be held in the 
hand a shorter time will have to be 
given. Perhaps the lens will open out 
to Е/б, at which aperture the modern 
anastigmat will define over the area of 
a group quite satisfactorily. This will 
enable the exposure to be cut down 
from a third or a quarter of a second 
to a sixth or an eighth, and if a dark 
background is avoided it may easily 
be possible to give a tenth of a second. 
It is often quite easy to set the hand 
camera on some rigid support for such 
work as this, and this method has 
several advantages, in addition to mini- 
mising the risk of movement. If held 
in the hand the finder image must be 
watched, and this precludes the possi- 
bility of watching the actual group. 
Yet in taking groups it is most neces- 
sary to keep the eye on the various 
figures, for the curious way in which 
people take charge of each other, in- 
stead of minding themselves, needs to 
be seen to be believed. One person will 
look out of his or her eye corners to 
see how someone else is behaving, and 
these little vagaries must be seen and 
corrected by the photographer, if the 
group is not to be a fiasco. Have the 
camera, then, firmly supported іп posi- 
tion, if it can possibly be managed, and 
keep an eye on the whole of the group, 
exposing when everyone is more or less 
in order. 

By paying careful attention to the 
above-mentioned points, even the 
veriest beginner in photography may 


No. 


lights. Over development was guarded 
against, though it is not nearly so likely 
to occur with a fully exposed plate as 
it is when the exposure has been rather 


% 


produce successful group pictures, 
which will prove a source of pleasure 
and interest both to himself and his 
friends. 
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the hints given may be helpful to other beginners dealing with the same class 


of subject. 
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HERE are some photographers who 

always avoid the inclusion of figures 
in their landscape subjects, because they 
sav that as the figures so often spoil the 
picture it is better to avoid them entirely 
and take no risks. There are other 
workers who think that a landscape with- 
out figures is not worth bothering about. 
Generally speaking, both these opinions 
are wrong. In fact, one may say that all 
hard and fast rules of conduct of this kind 
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іп picture-making are wrong. But at the 
same time, while we should avoid cast- 
iron rules—which necessarily cramp that 
freedom of action that gives the charm of 
personality—yet there are, unquestion- 
ably, certain general guiding princi ples 
that ought to be kept in mind. 

Now in the three pictures on this page 
we have three useful examples, which 
illustrate some of these general principles 
connected with the employment of figures 
in landscape or open-air subjects. 

In the first place, one must reinember 
that the figure part of the subject is 
almost sure to attract attention at once, 
unless the figures are very small or con- 
fused with their background. Therefore 
they must be carefully placed. In B the 
lady is too near the centre for an agree- 
able balance of subject. In this respect 
the two figures in C afford a more agree- 
able arrangement. In A the figure is also 
agreeably placed, but, unfortunately, the 
gateposts, etc., on either side of the road 
—by reason of their lininess and strong 
darkness against light backgrounds—insist 
on being noticed. іп this case it would 
have been better (1) either to have ad- 
vanced the camera far enough to omit 
them, or (2) to have retired the camera, so 
as to have reduced their size and im- 
portance and brought the figure on this 
side of the gateway. In a recent note on 
this page (July 3rd), we pointed out one or 
two difficulties in connection with a fore- 
ground roadway, so that it would be as 


By Miss M. Meiklejon. 


well for the reader to look up that page 
and refresh his memory on that point. 

In the case of B this picture shouts the 
word “ Camera!” Not only does the lady, 
but also the three dogs, clearly pro- 
claim the fact that they are being photo- 
graphed—and, what is more, the dog in 
the middle seems to be objecting to "the 
procedure. Again and azain has it been 
said on this page that one of the things 
to be avoided is that of giving the 
spectator the imprese 
sion that the scene has 
been "arranged " for 
photography. This 
always gives a stiff, 
formal, and often an 
unnatural make-believe 
kind of effect. As a 
rule, а leafy back- 
ground is not good, 
because it nearly 
always comes out 
spotty апі patchy. 
‘this is especially the 
case if the leaves are 
smooth and shiny, or 
when there 15 strong 
direct light. 

In fig. C doubtless 
the two little models 
were posed, but they 
are playing their parts 


зо well that one сап 

quite easily imagine 
that they were caught unawares, and 
were not thinking about being photo- 
graphed. This little picture, there- 
iore, well exemplifies the point that 
it is a mistake to suppose that posed 


figures cannot look natural, and that they 
must be " snapped ” when thev are un- 
conscious of the fact that they are being 
photographed. When we can get them 
thus, and accompanied by a pleasing 
arrangement, then we may thank our gocd 
luck, but let us not fall into the error of 
thinking that if they are unconscious of 
the camera thev are sure to afford a pic- 
ture, simply because it is " natural," to 
use a favourite word in this connection. 
Another important principle has to be 
kept in mind, viz., the balance of inte- 
rest cf figures and surroundings. Thus in 
fig. A the figure 15 small and at some con- 
siderable distance from the camera, and, 
therefore, we may quite properly have a 
fairly interesting foreground and distance. 
But in fig. € the figures are ncar, and 
occupy a larger proportion of the picture 
space, and consequently the other parts 
of the picture must not be of a markedly 
interesting or attractive character. In 


B our attention 15 too evenly divided 
between the figure group and the sur- 
roundings. 


Another important point alwavs to be 
kept in mind when dealing with figures 
of anv kind with accompanving scenery, i5 
that the figures must look as though thev 
belonged to the place. Гог instance, if 
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vou take a “city gent" in tall hat and 
frockcoat, and put him in a haymaking 
scene, he will look ridiculous and utterly 
out of place, though he might look all 
right if strolling in the adjoining park 
with one or two fashionably dressed ladies 
and perhaps a flunkey or two handing 
round tea to the party. He would, how- 
ever, look much more at home in, 


say, 


B.—My Pets. Ву G. H. Golden. 


Trafalgar Square. Photographers often 
make the mistake of thinking that all that 
is needed is to get their chum to turn his 
coat inside out, turn up his trousers, and 
a genuine rustic figure will result. But 
the lens is far too observant to pass over 
minor things. 

A somewhat weak feature in fig. C is the 
blank-paper look of the sky part of the 
picture. This part requires a very little 
suggestion of delicate graduation. 


C.— WHAT 


o'CrocK ror?" 


By Mrs. Mc E. Kelly. 
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A SUMMER LANDSCAPE. By S. G. KIMBER, F.R.P.s. 
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CABBY. By CHARLES W. DARRELL (Canada). 


From the Exhilition of Colonial Photographs, now open at The A. P." Little Gallery, 52, Long Acre, W.C. 
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J TOPICS OF THE WEEK 
@EDITORIAL COMMENT < 


Amateur photographers who may be leaving for their 
holidays should remember that less than a month 
remains to the last day for sending 
in pictures for the London Salon of 
Photography. Тһе latest date for 
receiving exhibits is September Ist. 
Pictures may, of course, be sent in at an earlier date, 
and we hear from the secretary that a considerable 
number of entries from abroad have already arrived. 
We hope that British workers will do their utmost to 
support this year's Salon, and make it a thoroughly 
representative show. The Galleries of the Royal 
Society of Painters in Water Colours, 5a, Pall Mall 
East, London, S.W., are so well suited for a fine 
exhibition that it is hoped that the best work avail- 
able will be submitted. Pictures sent by rail or post 
or delivered by hand müst be addressed to the Salon 
agents, Messrs. Bradley and Co., 81, Charlotte Street, 
Fitzroy Square, London, W., who will receive, unpack, 
and deliver all exhibits to the Gallery. No pictures will 
be accepted after September 1st. Ап entry form should 
accompany all exhibits. Full particulars and entry 
forms are obtainable from the hon. secretary, London 
Salon of Photography, ба, Pall Mall East, S.W. 
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Messrs. Houghtons are to be congratulated on their 
latest method for drawing the attention of the general 
public to their unique little vest-pocket 
camera, the Ensignette. The charming 
picture poster that has appeared lately 
оп the Tube stations and elsewhere 15 a 
striking and refined example of colour printing and de- 
sign, and is sufficiently distinctive to be recognised from 
afar. This is one of the first attributes of successful 
poster advertising; the recognition of a poster at a 
glance, even though it is too far off to read the wording, 
will immediately recall the matter advertised. This 15 
all the poster form of publicity need achieve, and the 
Ensignette girl will probably be a frequently seen and 
recognised figure during the holidays. Another effec- 
tive method of drawing the public's attention to the 
Ensignette has been the exhibition, at Messrs. 
Houghtons’ Holborn premises of a frame illustrating 
the complete manufacture of the little instrument, 
showing the actual parts in process of construction, 
from the original stampings of sheet metal, etc. This 


THE SALON. 
SENDING-IN DAY. 


THE 
ENSIGNETTE. 
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firm is evidently a strong believer in pushing a good 

thing. 
в е е 

Іп our advertisement pages this week we repeat the 

announcement made in THE À. P. AND P. М. Summer 

Number as to the 1911 

THE A. P. AND P. N. 1911 Annual Lantern Slide 

LANTERN SLIDE COMPETITION. (Competition. Although 

the closing date is not 

until October 23rd, we hope all our readers have taken 


note of the particulars and conditions of entry. There 
are seven classes, in each of which * А. Р.” silver and 
bronze plaques and certificates will be awarded. 


Secretaries of societies desirous of having the prize 
slides for exhibition during the winter session should 
send in their applications as soon as possible, but it 
should be noted that definite dates cannot be allotted, 
until the tour (which starts on November 1) is finally 
arranged at the end of August. 
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In a recent issue of the National Telephone Journal 
we read an interesting article from the pen of Mr. F. H. 
Langdon-Davies, F. R. P. S., who 

PHOTOGRAPHY FOR strongly advocates photography 
TELEPHONE WORKERS. as a useful hobby for the 
| telephone employee in all parts 

of the country. The telephone operator and the outdoor 
telephone worker of all grades constitute an extremely 
hardworking class, whose labours necessitate the 
greatest concentration and sustained interest in the 
public service. The author of the article in question 
points out the fallacy of a yearly fortnight's holiday 
being of sufficiently recuperating power to repair the 
ravages of the continued strain of business hours during 
the remainder of the year. Тһе advantages of a hobby, 
therefore, that can be pursued under all conditions, 


` indoors or out, with little expense, and, at the same 


time, with a remunerative side, are manifest. Mr. 
Langdon-Davies, who was president of the Bedford 
Camera Club, and has been honorary secretary of the 
Talbot Album Club for twenty-five vears, as mentioned 
recently in these pages, is also the busy manager of an 
important telephone district, and we are glad to note 
his strong advocacy of the camera to his colleagues, 
particularly as he impresses upon them the real useful- 
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ness of photography in the telephone service, in addition 
to its undoubted advantages as an antidote to the con- 
tinued strain imposed on telephone workers. 
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_ Any danger to health that may lurk іп а dark-room is 
likely to be accentuated on a hot day, and the worker 
should beware of dismissing as 


А DARK-ROOM a mere matter of personal dis- 


HINT: comfort what may in reality 
и be the signal for some grave 
hygienic fault. There is one unpleasant effect 


which we have felt when engaged upon intensify- 
ing, and which seems to be specially in evidence when 
the weather is warm. It shows itself as a salty taste in 
the mouth, due probably to the deposition of the par- 
ticles of the salt upon the palate. A somewhat similar 
taste may be observed after one has been subjected for 
a little time to the electrical current. The best remedy 
is probably to get out as soon as may be, and breathe 
the purest air available. Less transitory is the effect 
upon the sensitive mucous membrane inside the nose, 
and if the dark-room worker becomes conscious of a 
continual irritation in that region he had better consult 
a medical man. The lining of the nose has a more 
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intimate relation with the general health than most 
people imagine. ә ә е 


The paper label ‘has many defects, one of the worst 
being that chemicals ofttimes expunge the writing, to 
say nothing of damp or chemicals 
THE LABEL AND causing the paper to fall off ; but 
THE BOTTLE. extreme dryness will occasionally 
cause the gummed paper to separate 
wtih a snap. The best labelling of all is perhaps pencil 
writing on an area or entablature of rather coarsely 
ground glass, the writing being unremoved by chemicals 
of all kinds, and by the ordinary accidents or incidents 
of work; but the ground area can be cleaned at any time 
by vigorous scrubbing with soap and a nail-brush. 
Although bottles with an entablature already ground are 
obtainable, it is generally far more convenient to give 
the required area with the flat end of a carborundum 
stick or pencil, a very few seconds sufficing if water is 
used. The pointed end, or one edge, of the carborundum 
pencil will serve for writing by abrasion or scratching on 
the clear part of the bottle, but this form of labelling is 
not removable by scrubbing or washing; nevertheless, it 
may be removed by grinding an area over the inscrip- 
tion with the flat end of the carborundum stick. 
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N.” EXPOSURE TABLE FOR AUGUST. 


EVERY MONTH a brief exposure table is given here for the assistance of our readers in their practical work. A glance at the current 
approximate exposures as here given will serve as a reliable guide for most purposes, The subjects will be varied to suit the time of year. The 
following exposures will serve as a working guide for any fine day during the month, between the hours of 10 in the morning and 2 in the 
afternoon, with the sun shining, but not necessarily on the subject. Stop used, F/8. The exposure should be doubled if the sun is obscured 
or if stop F/11 is used. For F/16 give four times the exposure. For F/5:6 give half. From 8 to 10 a.m. or from 2to 4 p.m., double these 
exposures. From 6 to 8 a.m. or 4 to 6 p.m., treble them. From 5 to 6 a.m. ot 6to 8 p.m. about four times these exposures will be required. 


SUBJECT. Ordinary Plate. 


1/30 sec. 


Open seascapes and cloud studies... ... ... 

Open landscapes with no very heav 
shadows in foreground. Shipping studies 
or seascapes with rocks, beach scenes 

Ordinary landscapes with not too much 
foliage, open river scenery, figure studies 


1/18 ,, 


1/45 вес. 


1/30 


Medium Plate. 


1/120 sec. 


1/10 ,, 


in the open, light buildings, wet street 


scenes, etc. ss 


Landscapes in fog or mist, or with strong 
foreground. Well-lighted street scenes ... 
Buildings or trees occupying greater portion 
of picture. River scenes with heavy foliage 
Portraits or groups taken out of doors, not 
too much shut in by buildings... ... ... 
Portraits in well-lighted room, light sur- 
roundings, big window, and white reflector 


1/10 


1/15 
1/12 
1/6 
2/8 
secs. | 8 


1/40 
1/30 
1/15 
1/4 


As а further guide we append a list of some of the best known makes of plates and films өп the market. They have been divided inte groups which 
approximately indicate the speeds referred to above. The speeds of other plates өп the market will be given on application. 


Ultra Rapid Plates. 


BARNET, с oe 
, uper- peed. 
CADETT, isis TUON 
; pecial Ex. Rapid. 
CRITERION, Extra Special 
Rapid. 
EASTMAN. Special Ultra Rapid. 
EpwARDS' et. 
Grm, Salon. | 
» Portrait. 
ILFORD, Monarch. : 
is Versatile, Most Rapid. 


» Zenith. 
IurzniAL, Flashlight. 
Orthochrome S.S. 


a Violet Label. 
MARION, СА ма 
Р. 


[T] 
Mawson, Celeritas. 

i ladiator. | 
Pacer, Swift and Ex. Special. 
Rajar, Ultra Rapid. 


WARWICK, Warpress, 

WELLINGTON, 'Xtra Speedy. 

+ Press. 

WRATTEN, Speed, Verichrome 
and Panchromatic. 


Extra Rapid Plates. 
BARNET, төлін Rapid 
rt 


” о. 
Cavett, Royal Standard 
Extra Rapid. 
şi Royal Standard 
Ortho 


Criterion, Extra Rapid. 
۳ Iso. Extra Rapid. 
EASTMAN, re Rapid. 


А о. 
EDWARDS, Snapshot Iso. 
GEM, Meteor. 

П.ғовр, Rapid Chromatic. 


» Special Rapid. 
IMPERIAL, Special Ra id. 
Lato, Phenix. 
LUMIERE, Blue Label. 


MARION, Instantaneous. 


” 50. 
Mawson, Felixi, 
ò Ortho В, 
Pacer, XXXXX. 
» Special Rapid. 
RAJAR, Special Rapid. 
Vipzx, Special Rapid. 
WARWICK, Special Rapid. 
WELLINGTON, Anti-screen, Iso- 
Speedy. 
WRATTEN, Drop Shutter and 
Allochrome and Pinachrome 
Bathed. 


Rapid Plates. 

Barner, Film. 
CADETT, Royal Standard Rapid 

" Professional. 
CLERON, Rell Film. 

Flat Film. 
EASTMAN, Rapid. 
EDWARDS, Auto-screen Inst. Iso. 

Matte-Greund. 
Ensicn, Film. 
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Grea, Isochromatic. 
» Medium. 
ILFORD, Versatile Rapid. 
А i Ortho. 
IMPERIAL, Orthochrome S.R. 
ii Калайдын 


Kopax, N.C. Film. 
» Ргето Film Pack. 
Корор, Plate. 
LUMIERE, рте, А, В, and С. 
lim. 


Pacer, Ortho. Special Rapid 
Rajar, Iso. Roll Film. 
Vinex, Isochromatic. 
WARWICK, Instantaneous 
WELLINGTON, Films. 
WRATTEN, Pinacyanol Bathed. 

Medium Plates. 
AGFA, Chromo. 

" omo-I 

BARNET, Medium. 

[T] Medium Ortho. 


CRISTOID, Film, 
П.ғонр, Chromatic. 


; mpress. 
Manion, Portrait. 


PAGET, XXX. 
WELLINGTON, Landscape. 


Ordinary Plates. 


Асға, Isolar. 
BARNET, Ordinary. 


CRITERION, Ordinary. 

қ Iso. Ordinary E 
EpwARDs Medium 
П.ғоОво, Ordinary. 
IMPERIAL, Ordinary. 
Lumizre, Yellow Label. 
Marion, Ordinary. 
Mawson, Castle. 
up 

AJAR, А 
WARWICK, Ordinary; 
WRATTEN, Instantaneous. 
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. REAL HOLIDAY WORK WITH THE CAMERA. 
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The mournful truth that other people seldom think 
- HE present quite so well of our work as we think of it ourselves 
JT holiday must have been borne in upon many an amateur on dis- 
| season, synchronis- Playing to the people at home the prints from his holi- 
j 


| Т / ing with real holi- day negatives. But before һе says secretly and in 
8 қ = day weather, is anger that these people have no soul, he should 
А А likely to produce a remember that they were not with him when he made 
Nes large crop of prints his exposures. 
Ww е for the autumn exhi- They never felt the exhilaration of the morning climb 
C SN -J bitions that will differ which preceded the making of one of his pictures, nor 
very considerably the refreshing coolness of the cathedral nave which 
from the holiday photographs seen during the past three. played upon him as he made another. And, after all, 
or four years. do those mediocre prints of his suggest that his experi- 


This year is markedly a season of sunshine, and those ences at the time were in any way out of the ordinary? 
who have grumbled and criticised the trend of the pic- Another day, perhaps, he will attempt to give us what 
torial representations at the exhibitions of the last he felt rather than what he merely saw, for to carry оп | 
two or three seasons overlook the fact that they to other people by means of a picture a real suggestion 
have been largely a reflection of the climatic of one’s experiences long after the experiences have 
conditions. 

Let us therefore mark the ascendency of 
King Sol this year by fully “ reporting '' his 
presence. Already THE A.P. AND Р.М. Weekly 
Competition, that sure and certain barometer 
of progress among the rising generation of 
pictorial photographers in this country, 
shows more certainly every week the influ- 
ence the sun is having on the output of 
sunny holiday pictures. 

Now is the opportunity for those who want 
sunlight іп their photographs. The 
material is at hand, and has been present 
for several weeks. The only difficulty the 
worker will find (but one that may be 
lessened by a perusal of the articles that 
have appeared during the past year in THE 
A. P. AND P. N. on the subject of photo- 
graphing sunlight) is how to deal with 
subjects so brilliantly illuminated, and con- 
vey the idea of real sunlight and luminous 
shadows. 

Merely snapping at a sunlight scene, and 
mechanically obtaining a good clean photo- 
graphic transcript of the subject must not 
create the false impression that sunlight 
photography has been mastered, and that NOAH'S ARK. BE BERNARD SCRURICHER. 
the print will convey to every beholder From the Exhibition of Colonial Photographs now open at "Тһе A. P." 
exactly the effect you saw with your own Little Gallery, 52, Long Acre, W.C. 
eyes, but failed to make the eye of the camera see. Тһе vanished and the scene changed is surely one of the- 
view you saw may have been a fine rolling landscape, great secrets of picture-making. 
bathed in sunlight, with blue sky and the scent of flowers Here, then, is a text for the holiday-maker to work 
in the air, or it may be a sunny seaside subject, with to—that is, provided he is an amateur photographer- 
glinting lights and a freshening breeze to allay the noon- who would record the glorious sunshine and endeavour: 
day heat. to see it perpetuated on the walls of the exhibitions. 

The quarter-plate or five-by-four prints from negatives during the dull, dark days of winter that will all too- 
of these views will (if you do not over-expose and get surely come. 
hopelesslv flat results) doubtless recall every detail, and An analysis of the holiday spirit shows that for the 
in your mind's eye the blank paper sky will again take first day or two the camera is neglected; the feeling of 
on its effect of shimmering light, and the hard, clear-cut exultation at being unfettered by routine work prevails. 
distance will look miles away. Yet as pictorial repre- Possibly a few casual snapshots of well-known land- 
sentations of summer landscapes or sunny seascapes marks in the district тау be secured. (These wilit 
they will probably be failures. usually be developed last of all on the return home.) 
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Then the reaction will come. The picture-making 
instinct will reassert itself; the visitor will begin to 
“ take notice." That charming stretch of foreshore 
and its paddling children will strike him as having 
* possibilities." The wooded lane at the back of the 
town leading to the open country; how finely the after- 
noon sun strikes through and the foreground shadows 
fall. The white cliff and the whiter sails glinting in 
the sunlight, with just a little puff of cloud above, all 
impress him with the need of being up and doing. 

But here is the danger—the danger of snapping these 
effects the moment they appear, without consideration 
or thought, feeling sure that the plate or film has got 
them safely stored up until released by the developer, 
with the hope that they will mysteriously expand into 
exhibition pictures. 


| Ву M. HITCHCOCK. 4 


THE amateur who has taken ир 
stereoscopic photography will, perhaps, 
be puzzled at first, as I was, as to how 
to make stereoscopic pictures of 
flowers, insects, etc., life-size or larger. 
With the ordinary twin-lens stereo. camera, 
with lenses about 3 inches apart, he will 
soon find that it is impossible to get both 
pictures on the plate if the camera is 
brought sufficiently close to the object, say, 
е a flower, to show it full size оп the focus- 
ane screen. With no twin-lens camera is it possible to get 
a life-size picture, as no camera could be made with the lenses 
less than 2} inches from centre to centre, and even this dis- 
tance would be useless for the purpose. 
| The only remedy is to use an ordinary quarter-plate 
camera, and take two separate negatives, shifting the camera 
sideways just enough to gct the pictures of the size required 
on the focussing screen. There is, of course, nothing new 
in this, but, nevertheless, I 
have not yet come across any 
hint of this simple remedy in 
any photographic paper or 
book so far, so the following 

ractical hints may be of 
interest. 

The rough sketch shows 
how І fix up my camera for 
the purpose. Fig. A is a 
piece of }-inch board, with а 
central bush fitted, so that it 
can be screwed to the 
ordinary tripod. Оп each 
edge of this board two rails 
(В) of, say, à inch square 
wood are screwed to act as 
runners. Another board, C, 
is made to slide on the lower 
board, A, as shown, and is 
secured by а thumbscrew 
when correct focus is 
obtained. Another board, E, 
also fitted with runners, 1s 
made to slide on two rails, 
D. This board has a central 
hole for the tripod screw, 
and a quarter-plate camera 
is screwed on to it. The 
board has a central pointer, 
as shown, and a strip of 
paper or card with divisions 
marked à of an inch apart 
is fixed in front of the 
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Do not be content with this record of a first impres- 
sion of a sunny landscape or seascape. Make sure first 
that the composition of the component parts is right, 
and then, if the subject is worth it, see it again and 
again, so far as time and circumstances permit, with 
different effects of lighting and with different view- 
points, and photograph it more than once. It is only 
by this careful study of any subject that an artist can 
understand and make his picture. Let the photographer 
prove he is also an artist by dealing with his holiday 
subjects in the same manner. Holidays are the proper 
time for leisurely contemplation, and the production of 
one really carefully considered and successful picture 
will surely give more satisfaction than any number of 
ill-considered snapshots. 
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ТГ IFE-SIZE STEREOSCOPIC PICTURES. 


pointer, so that the 
camera can be moved 
sideways, either to right 
or left, for an exact dis- 
tance. There is no need 
to clamp the camera 
board, E, in position, as 
the runners, G, G, can 
be made of a slightly 
curved 'strip. of wood, 
and secured to E by 
screws | only in the 4 
centre, so that the spring p 
of the wood will always o 
keep camera board from 
shifting | unless force is A 
used. T 

To use the apparatus, 
first focus the object as 
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large as is required, on the screen, 
taking care to get it as far as it will 
go towards the left edge of the 
screen. The object should not take 
up much more than half the width 
of the plate in most cases. Now 
shift the camera towards the right, 
and get the picture as far as it will 
go towards the right edge of the 
screen. Note how many divisions 
on the scale camera has been 
shifted, and then put plates in the 
dark slides, and take the two nega- 
tives. The object being so close tu 
the camera, it is, of course, neces- 
sary to use a very small stop—F/64, 
or even smaller in some cases, in 
order to get sufficient depth of focus. 

For ordinary flowers or large 
insects, the camera will have to be 
shifted 1 to 13 inches in order to 
get best effect, so it will be seen 
that it is best to take objects as long 
and as narrow ав possible, other- 
wise it will be impossible to get the 
whole of the object on both plates. 
When taking flowers, always 
arrange two or more one above the 
other (as shown in the picture of 
daffodils reproduced). Always pick 
the flowers and place in water or 
damp sand the day before it is re- 
quired to photograph them, other- 
wise, if freshly picked, they will 
often droop slightly, even during the 
exposure of five minutes (or more), 
and many plates will be spoilt at 
first, until this simple fact is found 
out. It is far better to make the positives on slow plates if 
the extra cost is not objected to; but very fair stereo. slides 
can be made on glossy bromide or P.O.P., although there is 
never the same brilliancy in the high lights or depth of 
shadow as when using glass positives. 

Very beautiful slides can be made of many beetles and 
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“MANUFOC” 


THE GOERZ 


OR some time the Goerz Tenax and Vest-Pocket Tenax have 

held a very high place in the estimation of hand camera 
workers. The perfection of finish, strength of material, and 
efficient design included in the Tenax cameras have left 
nothing to be desired even by the most critical. The latest 
pattern of Tenax 
camera which we 
have had an 
opportunity of ex- 
amining is the 
“ Manufoc.” This 
little camera, which 
is wonderfully com- 
pact іп quarter- 
plate size—the size 
sent us for review 
—differs іп con- 
struction from the 
earlier “ Autofoc ” 
pattern, with spring 
front, which opens 
automatically, in 
that the front is 
pulled out to in- 
finity in the usual 
way after the base- 
board has been 
lowered. 

The extreme 
rigidity of the camera front when extended is one of the features 
of this instrument, and being constructed almost entirely of 
metal, it will stand a considerable amount of rough usage 


The Goerz " Мапшіос” Tenax. 
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Wild Dattodils. 


other insects, magnified two or more diameters. This can 
easily be done by using a very long bellows camera and a 
wide-angle lens. 

This class of stereo. work will weil repay the amateur, and 
it has the great advantage that it can be undertaken at any 
time of the day or year. 


TENAX. 


without injury. With the exception of the front movement, 
both the Manufoc and Autofoc are practically alike in their 
construction, and are fitted with Compound Sector shutter, 
giving instantaneous exposures of 1 sec. to 1-250th sec., also 
time exposures. Dagor, Syntor, or Celor lenses can be fitted to 
suit customers! desires. The camera, in addition, has double 
extension, so that a single combination of the lens can be used. 
Focussing is effected by a diagonal rack, which permits of great 
smoothness in working, and obviates backlash. The focussing 
scales, too, are very carefully adjusted, and reversing brilliant 
finder is also fitted. 

The rigid front of the “ Manufoc”’ Tenax, of which the 
special shape of solid U-shaped metal in one piece is shown 
in the illustration, is specially adapted for taking a telephoto 
attachment, which can be supplied to order. An ample rising 
and falling movement, both ways, is provided to the front, and 
the camera can be specially recommended to all who desire a 
high-class folding pocket camera of the smallest dimensions. 
It is unobtrusive in appearance when closed, being covered 
with black leather. 

The “ Manufoc" Tenax is made in quarter-plate, с by 4, and 
postcard sizes, and is fitted with well-made single metal dark 
slides, or film-pack adapter, leather covered. Complete, with 
Syntor lens, in quarter-plate size, the price is £8 8s., or with 
Dagor lens, £10 8s. The weight of the quarter-plate model, com- 
plete with lens, is 1 lb. 13 oz.; it measures 54 by 4 by 1$ ins. 
The $ by 4 size costs {9 10s. with Syntor, or £11 тоз. with Dagor 
lens, and fro 125. and £12 12s. respectively in postcard size. 
An illustrated booklet of instructions and full particulars will 
be sent on application to C. P. Goerz Optical Works, Ltd., 1-6, 
Holborn Circus, London, E.C. 
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THE first thing 
the photo- 
grapher wants 
on his holiday is plenty of 
scope for his hobby, and 
there is no doubt whatever 
that did the average man 
realise the possibilities of 
Normandy and Brittany for 
picture-making, and how 
easy of access they are, he 
would at once give up going 
to the conventional seaside 
place at home. 

Having decided to visit 
either or both of the 


countries named, the best thing to do is to write to the Superinten- 
dent of the Line, Waterloo Station, for a copy of the London 
and South-Western Railway Guide, which contains а short but 
useful description of all the most important centres and sights. 

The principal ports to make for in Normandy are either Havre 
or Cherbourg. It is possible to obtain return tickets to either 
(available for seventeen days) from 
Waterloo, for about 30s., and not | ] 
much time is lost on the journey iso Р 
across, seeing that the boat-train Ағам жау» 22% 
starts from town at 0.45 each night, : 
and 7 o'clock next morning finds 
you at Havre or Cherbourg, as the 
case may be. There are other 
routes, of course — Newhaven- 
Dieppe, Dover-Calais, but the 
writer considers that for the pur- 
pose in view Havre is the best 
starting point. 

Probably the most satisfactory 
way of seeing the country is by 
cycle. The roads and country inns 
are very good, and it is quite easy 
and cheap to send one's heavy 


` 
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Hennebont. 


At the Pump. 


luggage on by train, as is frequently done in England, merely 


keeping enough for a night or two on the bike, with 
camera and a few plates or films, and getting a changé 
of clothes at the next base where it has been decided 
to pick the luggage up. If you decide to bike, be sure 


and carry a good road-map and plenty of spare nuts, repairing 
outfits, etc., as French cycles are absolutely different from our own 
makes, and it is practically impossible to match anything when 
breakdowns occur. Another alienen to take a cycle is that 
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An Ideal Holiday Ground for August and September. 
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Ву Н. Н. W. JOEL. 


they are taken any distance on French railways for one penny 
registration fee, so that if it suddenly turns wet you are not landed 


Douarnenez Sardine Fishery. 
Making Fast. 


for any extra expense by reason 
of the bike. With regard to the 
hnancial side, it is perfectly easy 
to do three weeks’ touring, includ- 
ing journeyings, for well under 
A10, the average price of bed and 
breakfast being 2!4 francs, lunch 
2 francs, and dinner 2!4 francs. 
Take your supply of money in 
notes, and don't let anybody suc- 
ceed in giving you only 20 francs 
to the Z1. They are very fond of 
trying this trick in the country 
places, but be sure you get your 
25 francs as the equivalent. 

The general plan on reaching 
Havre is to push up the valley of 
the Seine to Rouen, via Caudebec ; 
both of these places contain masses 
to photograph, one of the least 
known yet most beautiful bits of 
the former being the Cloitre, St. Maclou, near St. Maclou 
Church. While you are in Rouen it is advisable to photograph 


Douarnenez Sardine 
Fishery. 
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the interiors of the Cathedral and St. Ouen, but first get permission 
and then tip the head beadle, and all will be well. Once arrived 
at Rouen, you can gradually make your way into Brittany, passing 
through Louviers, Lisieux, Falaise, Caen, Bayeux, St. Lo, 
Coutances, Avranches, from whence you are in easy approach of 
the wonderful and incomparable Mont St. Michel. 

The Mount Las to be seen and examined to be believed, and 
here again you will be allowed to take interior photographs after 
you have made friends with the chief guide. The most striking 
effects are to be obtained all round the roof of the Abbey Cathedral, 
among the flying buttresses overlooking the sea. The lighting in 
some of the old dungeons and crypts is also very picturesque. 
Normandy excels for architectural beauties, while Brittany, with the 
exception of the Mount, is more a country of delightfully dressed 
peasantry, living amongst wild scenery, cows, pigs, and orchards. 

The most important things you wantto look out for in Brittany 
are the markets, as it is at these gatherings that the peasants wear 
their gaudiest-coloured caps and costumes, and nothing can be 
more amusing than seeing the preparations. There is no mistaking 
the approach of the actual day. One is awakened at daybreak 
by the most awful sounds, and on looking out of the window finds 
out that it is merely a pig being led to market, the usual way being 
to tie the left legs together, lead him by the tail, and prod him 
with an umbrella, which latter the Bretons always carry, wet or 
fine. 

When you have exhausted the joys of Mont St. Michel, it is 
best to take the train to Dinan (noted for its quaint old buildings 
and winding streets), and then train again right down to Vannes on 
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the coast. This arrangement will save time, especially as the inter- 
vening country is uninteresting. Once arrived in Vannes, you will 
lind the streets teeming with peasants in costume, and there is a 
small market held in the town every day. 

One should on no account miss a peep at Auray, and Hennebont, 
with its jolly old gateway and pump, the latter always in use by 
some quaint old figure. 

Quimperle. and Quimper, the two next places on the map, 
probably boast the best markets (Friday and Saturday respectivelv) 
from a photographic point of view, as the market Sages are both 
fairly open, and the variety of stalls is exceptional. 

Next come Concarneau and Douarnenez, the two great sardine 
and fish centres. Here you will be able to see the fish being 
netted right up against the end of the jetty, and then brought ashore 
and picked for the export trade. In these ports the fishermen go 
about in the most wonderfully coloured and patched trousers, and 
as the fishing nets are blue, and the sails of the smacks brown, the 
contrasts, not to mention the women’s dresses, are wonderful. 

Your time will now be about up, and vou can either make your 
way back to England, via St. Malo, to Southampton, or Brest to 
Plymouth. 

n conclusion, a few photographic hints: use, if possible, a 
reflex camera, with a good lens and fast plates. Do not take every- 
thing you see, but wait about and choose your subjects carefully. 
As soon as the people think they are being snapped, move on, and 
come back again, so as to avoid posing. Don’t forget that back 
views of people are often picturesque. Lastly, don’t be afraid of the 
language, as English will take you anywhere, in France, at any rate. 


— | The Rising Front... 
. . on the Hand Camera. 


By PRIMROSE HILL. 
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under the domination of one or two ideas, viz., (1) that a hand 
camera should weigh next to nothing, and be as portable as 
possible; (2) the lens should have the maximum aperture; and (3) 
the shutter should work at a minimum 
speed. 

Now these three qualities are all very 
excellent and desirable. But that is not 
the end of the story by any means. The 
aim and object of a hand, just like a 
stand, camera is the making of nega- 
tives which shall give us not merely 
prints—of a sort—but pictures of a 
satisfactory character. Опе cannot 
imagine any photographer who is 
acquainted with the elements of his 
craft buying a stand camera that did not 
possess a rising front and swing back 
in these days, and yet not one in a 
thousand asks for a rising front with 
his hand camera. It is all very well 
for the dealer to tell the tyro that the 
hand camera таҙа does not need а 
rising front, or that it is never asked 
for, or costs a prohibitive price. The 
fact is that the hand camera man’s 
wants are often identical with those of 
the stand camera user. It may be 
granted as regards the swing back to 
a hand camera that there are grave 
difficulties of construction, and that 
its use would be exceptional, and by 
no means easy; but with regard to the 
rising front, the case is “quite 
other." When we are told that it cannot 
be done, one is reminded of Peter 
Bell, who, when put in the village 
stocks for using an unruly tongue, 
sent for his lawyer, who said, “ My dear sir, they can’t put you 
in stocks for mere talk." “ But they have done it," replied Peter. 

I happen to possess a N. and G. Sibyl that has a rising front, 


For long enough have we hand camera folk been too much 


Fig. 1. 


= 


and, to cut a long story short, here are a couple of examples from 
the camera, showing the advantage of the rising front, in conjunc- 
tion with a high and low view-point. 

In fig. 1 we have the result of using the lens centrally placed, as 


Fig. 2. 


regards the plate. Тһе camera was held against the body (4 lower 
chest") in the usual wav, while standing and looking down upon 
the finder and levels. The lens was under 4 ft. above floor-level. 
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Неге we see the usual ** running-up-hill effect, so commonly sug- 
gested in fixed-lens hand-camera negatives of such sub;ects. The 
nearest part of the foreground is also unpleasantly spread out, and 
shows an undesirably accentuated perspective effect. 

Fig 2 shows the result of a negative taken when seated, and the 
camera held on the knee at about 18 in. from the ground. The 
lens was raised 3 in. (the focal length of lens being 4.3 in., and 
plate 3% by 2%. This corresponds to a т in. rise with a 53 
focal length). 

In fig. 2 it will be noticed that while we get a much more 
pleasant rendering of the lower half of the subject, yet the nearest 
part of the roof is somewhat exaggerated. We certainly get less 
of the running-up-hill look in fig. 2 than in fig. т. It may at once 
be admitted that 18 in. or so above ground-level is unnaturallv 
low when judged by the conventional rule that the lens should 
occupy the “eye-position’’ of the supposed spectator. But expe- 


The following amateurs have already been dealt with in 
previous issues of THE A. P. AND P. N.:—(1) Frank H. Read, 
(2) Bertram Park, (3) Basal Schón, (4) Gideon Clark, (s) C. 
Wille, (6) H. Powell Higgins, (7) Harry Lindoe, (8) F. C. Boyes, 
(9) Bertram Cox, (10) S. W. Shore, (11) Miss Edith Willis, 
(12) Harold Jacob, (13) W. Harold House, (14) H. Creighton 


Beckett, (15) Miss E. Louise Marillier, (16) A. G. Buckham, (17) Mrs. Ambrose Ralli, (18) Arthur Smith, 
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rience and the usual practice of pictorial draughtsmen treat this 
dictum in a Pickwickian rather than a strictly literal sense. Expe- 
rience shows that supply meets demand in the world of manufac- 
tures, so that as soon as the hand camera man says I must have a 
rising front to my camera, the camera maker will very quickly 
provide it. 

Finally, the hand camera man sometimes says he can get the 
effect of a rising front by trimming away the foreground of his 
print. These two little prints will show the futility of this way of 
evading a ditficulty. In order to bring the base of the nearest 
pillar to the same distance from the. lower margin in fig. 1 that 
it is in fig. 2, we can cover up a half-inch strip along the bottom 
of fig. 1. To bring the two prints to the same size, we must cover 
up a corresponding strip along the top of fig. 2. This certainly 
improves fig. 2, but in fig. 1 the running-up-hill effect and other 
undesirable features still remain. 
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(19) James 


M’Kissack, (20) John Brown, (21) Miss Winifred Н. Prout, (22) С. David Kay, (23) J. Lawrence Stephens, (24) Frank Bolton, 
(25) Herbert Mills, (26) Harry Wild, (27) Marcus Adams, (28) Mrs. E. Peake, (29) Robert Chalmers, (30) C. F. Rea, (31) F. 
Collins, (32) Easten Lee, (33) Miss Frances Pitt, (34) P. F. Storrs, (35) J. M. Sellors. 


MONG the younger school of Scottish pictorial 

photographers who are rapidly coming to the fore, 

Mr. W. С. S. Fergusson must be reckoned with. 

His work is steadily becoming recognised at the exhibi- 

tions, and shows both sound technical and artistic in- 
sight. 

Mr. Fergusson took up photography five years ago 


FANGS OF THE OCEAN. 


Ву W. С. 5. Fergusson. 
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ав ап adjunct to painting in oil, which he had been work- 
ing at for some time. The chance perusal of THE 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER showed him the possibilities of 
pictorial work with the camera, but it was not until he 
took up the oil process about three years ago, that, 
after six months’ hard work, he began to come some- 
What nearer getting what he wanted, and made good 
headway. 

During many years’ field natural historv 


work, under all conditions of weather and 
at all times, both day and night, there was 
acquired a habit of constant observation, 
which has proved of the utmost benefit in his 
pictorial work. 

He acknowledges no limit in control, 
whether on negative or print, so long as 
obvious handiwork is not visible on the 
print. He believes the future of pictorial 
photography lies in the oil process, but does 
not think its possibilities have yet been fully 
developed. 

He considers unlimited duplication the 
stumbling-block in the way of advancement 
of pictorial photography among the arts, and 
would like to see one negative one print, also 
one print one award. Mr. Fergusson 
speaks as he knows. He has run the usua! 
course of plaque-taking in Club and open 
Exhibitions, and has had pictures hung in 
the Salon, the Roval, and the Northern. 
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THE SUMMIT. Bv W. C. S. FERGUSSON 


(See article on preceding page). 
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KEEP ON THE SUNNY SIDE. Bv E. L. BROWN (Melbourne) 
From the Exhibition of Colonial Photographs, now open at “ The A. P." Little Gallery, 52, Long Acre, W.C. 
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“IS IT DEEP?” 


By 
J. HERBERT SAUNDERS. 


Awarded a Prise 
in the Weekly 
Competition. 
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THE HARBOUR BREAST. Bv W. C. S. FERGUSSON, 
See article “ Workers We May Hear About," p. 138. 
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Under this heading letters from readers on 
various topics will be published every week. 
It must be understood, however, that the 
Editor will not be responsible for opinions 
expressed by correspondents. 


HIGH-SPEED SHUTTERS. 

Siz,—With reference to figs. 4 and с illustrating Dr. Abra- 
hams’ article on high-speed shutters in THE A. P. AND P. N. 
for July roth, it seems to me that, (1) presuming that the focal- 
plane shutter moved at right angles to the direction of motion 
of the runner, the “capability of arresting motion " should 
be the same for both shutters; (2) so far as can be judged 
from the backgrounds of the reproductions, fig. 5 (focal-plane) 
is far more fully exposed than fig. 4 (multispeed). 

Further, Dr Abrahams states that the 1-2000th second 
exposure of the multispeed is, as nearly as can be judged, as 
fully exposed as the 1-roooth second of the focal-plane. If this 
be the case, it means that the efficiency of the focal-plane 
shutter must be below .5—a figure which even “the most rabid 
supporter ” of the multispeed shutter must admit is ridiculously 
ow. 

The correct conclusion would a to be that the speeds 
of the shutters are incorrectly marked Уш, etc., 

Glasgow. FOCAL-PLANE. 


PHOTOGRAPHY IN HOLLAND. 


Sir,—Being a regular subscriber to your paper, THE A. P. 
AND P. N., I always read its contents with much interest, and 
also enjoy the many good pictures. 

I was very pleased when reading the article in the number 

of July зга about picture-making in Holland. I have a good 
many friends in England, some of whom have visited my 
country, and all like it very much indeed. Now, the author 
of the article mentioned above seems also to have enjoyed 
a trip to Holland, as he recommends it so much. (I wish to 
point out to him, by the way, that the well-known Bible Hótel, 
where many English visitors stayed, will be d<«molished 
shortly.) 
; But it has nearly always struck me that the greater part of 
the innumerable visitors to our country only pay visits (mostly 
flying) to a couple of old-fashioned towns, to have a look at 
some quaint old house-fronts, spend a day or so in Amsterdam, 
Qne of which is sure to be set apart for a trip to the stereotype 
Marken and Volendam, and have a look at Scheveningen, which 
is mostly considered as the watering-place, ог have themselves 
towed along a couple of canals, to find out what they smell 
like. I am very well aware that it is just the many old- 
fashioned nooks and corners, and the typical costumes which 
are still worn by fishermen here and there (although the fine 
costumes at Marken, etc., are mostly put on for the occasion 
o€ English visits), that form a strong attraction for foreigners, 
specially English people, because you don't see them in Eng- 
land, and they are something “genuinely Dutch." But some- 
times the result is that many English people think we all walk 
about in clogs, our women all wear a dozen petticoats and brass 
bonnets, and we all smell of fish, and pass away our lives 
on the canals, musing idly and smoking clay pipes. This would 
be a very erroneous idea. What I wish to point out 
to future visitors is that, fortunately, our country possesses 
other landscapes of ideal beauty, not so wild as you have 
in Devon and Cornwall, or so hilly as in Wales, but something 
more in the way of Kent. There are lots of places where 
foreigners might fully enjoy magnificent scenery—heaths, 
forests, hills, and cornfields—if they only would look a little 
further than what is mentioned in their Baedeker about the 
conventional sights that everybody has to see. 

If people take trouble to ascertain lodgings beforehand, they 
may be eure that prices will be low in various boarding- 
houses in the country; but if this be inconvenient, the ordinary 
tourist and picture-maker can travel very easily across the 
Gooi, for instance, or across the Veluwe, or down in the South of 
Limburg, from one village to the other, and find good lodgings 
and food at a nominal price. 

Your correspondent said travelling and living expenses are 
low. Well, they are all the more so in the country in the 
eastern and south-eastern parts, where many a good Dutch 
landscape-painter was born and bred, and where picture- 
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hunters can find ample choice, and are not compelled to buy 
silly little things, such as miniature dolls, clogs of porcelain or 
wood, and other such highly priced nonsense. 

I have much respect for workers like Mr. Storrs, but I should 
prefer to see in foreign papers, especially English ones, other 
pictures of “ Holland and its People" than those which give 
peasants and fishermen and canals, and which bear such 
idiotic titles as “ Meynheer," which, in the first place, is not 
rightly spelt, and in the second place not appropriate for a 
fisherman. I daresay there are still more interesting points 
to be visited, and foreigners should not judge our country 
merely by the above-mentioned attractions, just as no one ought 
iieri he has seen England after a flying visit to London 
only. 

I hope, Mr. Editor, you will excuse my long letter, which is 
written with a meaning to extend foreign views about our 
country, and to further international relations.— Yours, etc., 

Amsterdam. A. S. RAMONDT. 


(We would draw the attention of the Hon. Secretary of the 
Photographic Convention to the foregoing. The hints given 
may prove useful when arranging the 1912 Convention in 
Holland.—E»p.] 


WHO HAS THE DOG-WHIP ? 


Sig,—I chose the above title because I find that there are a 
few photographers who should have a few lashes with the 
heaviest whip that can be found. 

During the past fourteen days it has been my pleasure to 
make over a hundred exposures in our City churches, and in 
every case, except one, have I been treated with the greatest 
kindness, both by rectors, vicars, vergers, clerks, and care- 
takers, who have in many instances gone out of their way to 
help me in my work. At the same time, the following instances 
have come before my notice, which should have, I think, the 
greatest publicity. 

In one case, two photographers were distinctly told that 
flashlight was strictly prohibited, yet, when the verger’s back 
was turned, they used this method of illumination, which, by 
the way, was not by any means needed in the particular 
church. This use of flash-powder got the verger into great 
trouble, because, when the rector came to hold and conduct 
service a little later, the fumes and smoke still filled the build- 
ing; further than this, it so happens that the altar rail is one 
made of brass, and the flash-powder turned this quite black. 
The verger tells me that the time taken to clean this rail in 
the ordinarv way is nine hours, so that one can at once see what 
the use of flashlight meant to him in this case, besides the 
trouble with the rector. 

So much for instance No. 1. Now for No. 2, which is, if any- 
thing, worse. In this case, a side-chapel had been got ready 
for a service, when a certain society paid a visit for the purpose 
of photography. Two of the members took every chair out of 
the chapel, made their exposures, and retired. When the clergy 
and the people came to hold the service, they found everything 
at sixes and sevens, and the proposed service could not be 
held—result, another verger in trouble and disgrace, although 
he was not in the least to blame. 

Now for instance No. 3, and the worst of all. A photographer 
asked a verger if he could take a photograph of the church, and 
permission was readily granted. The photographer was left 
to himself for a time, the verger having some other matter 
to attend to, and the rector, happening to walk in, found that 
the photographer had kindly (?) cleared everything from the altar- 
table, and was standing thereon, with the points of his tripod 
driven into the top. I am pleased to know that that rector made 
short work of the gentleman photographer. 

It is such men as these above mentioned who have got photo- 
graphers the name of camera fiends ; it is such men as the above 
who are a disgrace to our art science; it is such men as the 
above that have caused many restrictions to be placed upon us, 
and I therefore ask, Who has the dog-whip, and who can lay 
on the heaviest stroke? 

One may not agree with all the Church does or says, but one 
can, nay, must, respect the church when within its doors. It 
matters not whether the building belongs to the Established 
Church, the Catholics, or Dissenters: it is the house of prayer 
and of God, and as such it should be treated, and not out- 
raged in the manner described. 

When, therefore, using the camera in churches, bear in mind 
the following :— 

First.—Be quiet and orderly ; use respect to the very walls. 

Second.—Move no furniture without special permission, 
and, if permission is granted, as in many cases it will be, be 
careful to replace it in the original position. 
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Third.—Remember that you are there on sufferance, and not 
by right. Think for a moment how you would treat a stranger 
who came into your drawing-room and began to dissarrange 
the contents, and then consider, did not the above-named 
workers deserve the same treatment? 

Again, if you desire to photograph in any church, write to 
the rector or vicar, stating your desires, and you will, I ven- 
ture to say, in ninety-nine per cent. of cases, get a favourable 
reply. 

If you come across any cases such as named above, use the 
heaviest whip you can find, and lay on the lash properly, using 
no half-measures. After this, report the matter to the рһото- 
graphic press, and the editors will, I feel sure, give due notice 
of the matter. Remember, this is a matter which concerns us 
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all, and not one only. You, reader, may at any time wish to 
take some interior, and may be refused permission if such cases 
as these go on. Again, I have been told that in cases where 
there is a charge made for photography, it is made because they 
wish to keep the photographer away, because of the nuisance 
that some few have been in the past. This was told me by 
the verger of a church where such a charge is made, so that 
I have not the least doubt of the truth of it. 

I trust that this will meet the eyes of the gentlemen (?) 
mentioned, and in that case can only say to them that, had I 
the ordering of the whip for their backs, it would be of special 
make and weight. Will other brother photographers take the 
hints given ?— Yours, etc., ERNEST HUMAN. 

Manor Park, E. 
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A xew Series of Practical Hints for the Home Worker, 
written by Home Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a novel 
description by readers of “Тһе A. P. & P. 

Í be paid for at current rates if published. Articles should 
be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams and photographs. 


level of the board about half an inch. 
The cutting guide (G H) is a piece cut 
out of the lid of a cigar box and carefully 
planed down with true parallel edges. 

A piece of clean, dry, red blotting-paper 
is laid on A B C D, and pushed up against 
the edge piece E F. On this is laid the 
plate to be cut, with film side on the 
blotting-paper. The edge of the glass is 
pushed close up to ЕЕ. The cutting 
guide is laid on the top of the plate, 
and also in turn has one edge pushed 
close up against E F. The diamond runs 
along the edge (G H) and across the plate 
(K). The size of this cutting guide requires 
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CUTTING PLATES IN THE DARK-ROOM. 


T seems a curious thing that any one 

who has the knack of cutting glass 
with a diamond in ordinary daylight 
should experience any difficulty or un- 
certainty in cutting a dry plate in the 
dark-room. Yet this has been my ex- 
perience, and it is not until quite recently 
that I have hit upon an exceedingly 
simple plan, which I find uniformly suc- 
cessful. 

But first it may be useful to explain 
that when one is using quarter-plates for 
photographing small objects which occupy 
something less than half the size of the 
plate, it 1s a matter of practical economy 


and 
quarter-plates in half, and so make one 
serve for two subjects, with the aid of 
home-made carriers recently described in 


of material storage space to cut 


And now for the trick of 
This may 


another note. 
cutting glass with a diamond. 


be easily learnt after a few trials with half 
a dozen old negatives for experiment. 
The first thing is to learn to hold the 
diamond properly. One tip is to keep 
the lower edge (A B) of the piece of metal 
of the cutter (fig. 1) parallel with the sur- 
face (C D) of the glass all along the 
cutting stroke. 
Another point is to 
keep the edge of this 
metal block firmly 
but gently pressed 
close up to the 
cutting guide. Most 
beginners use far, far 
too much pressure 
with a diamond, and 
crush the glass sur- 
face instead of 
merely cutting a fine 
groove along the skin 
or surface of the 
glass. One might 
almost say the less 
pressure the better, 
if this advice be not 
carried to extremes. 
One can tell by the 
half-singing sound 
of the diamond 
when it is giving a good cut. The sound 
is a kind of hissing note, but if too much 
pressure be used, one hears the crushing, 
crumbling effect. Another point to re- 
member is that the cut should be carried 
right up to one edge of the sheet (if not 
both), and that when separating the sheet 
into two parts this is the edge that is 
seized to begin the separating break. 


Now, with all these hints, why should 
there be any difficulty in cutting a plate 
in the dark-room, when it is so easy in 
daylight? І do not know why, but the 
fact is part of the writer's experience, and 
this has been the case especially when 
the plates have been backed, for, of 
course, it is the backed side (»on-gelatine 
coated side in any case) which has to be 
cut. My cutting board consists of a 
quite flat board (A B C D) about 12 by 9 
inches. To the edge (B С) of this is a 
narrow strip (E F) projecting above the 
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carefully adjusting, so that when the 
glass is cut and parted and the two parts 
inged over face to face, with the film 
unbroken, the two parts fit each other. 
Now comes the very simple little dodge 
which gets me over my previous trouble 
of breaking the glass into two parts (see 


fip. 3). After cutting with the diamond 
the plate is removed from under the guide- 
piece and laid on the top of it. It is now 
held down with the two first fingers of 
the left hand, as shown in fig. 3, while 
the first finger of the right hand gently 
presses down the opposite edge when— 
crack! and the thing is done. 

P.S.—For the sake of diagrammatic 
clearness, in fig. 3 a piece of grey paper 
was used in place of the red blotting- 
paper. Both sides of the cutting guide 
must be quite flat and quite smooth, and 
finished with the finest glass paper obtain- 
able. Ғу ЖБ 


THIS useful senes оў Handy-Man 
arlicles has appeared regularly every 


week for the past year. Back numbers 
can be obtained and the A. Ф. Index, 
recently issued, will give particulars of 
any desired article. 
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THE “DANDYCAM.” 


MONG the novelties of the present season which merit the 

attention of every reader of this journal is the ingenious 
and highly efficient little ** Dandycam ” automatic camera, in- 
troduced by Messrs. W. Butcher and Sons, Camera House, 
Farringdon Avenue, E.C. 

The “ Оапдусат ” is a camera for producing photo-buttons 
in a minimum 
of time and 
with a maxi- 
mum of effec- 
tiveness, the 
resulting pic- 
| tures being 
| circular ferro- 
| type positives ; 
and it can at 
once be said 
that it is possi- 
1 ble to produce 
| perfectly good 
examples of 
miniature por- 
traiture by this 
means capable 
of giving as 
| complete satis- 
| faction as with 
more expensive 
apparatus. As 
with all ferro- 
type processes, 
however, it is a 
case of one exposure one picture, and the results cannot be 
duplicated, except by subsequent exposures on the same subject. 

The ‘‘ Dandycam,” in appearance, is a small, neat, black 
box, as indicated in the illustration, measuring 3 by 34 by 4 
inches, and in this small compass the complete taking and 
developing arrangements are contained, in addition to a maga- 
zine of twelve plates. The plates or buttons are about an inch 
in diameter, with a raised circular metal edge, and a dozen 
of them can be inserted in the camera at a time. 

The entire processes of loading, exposing, and, developing 
can be conducted in daylight, and when it is stated that after 
an exposure of one second the finished, perfectly developed 
result can be taken out of the camera within two minutes, the 
excellence of the little instrument can be realised. 

The diagram herewith shows the entire arrangements of the 
camera. A dozen plates, in the small metal box in which they 
are sold, are placed in the magazine chamber D, and held in 
position with the spring. The door is closed, and the camera 
is then ready for action. C is the view-finder, and the exposure 
is made by lifting the little mirror beneath the view-finder by 
means of the milled head B, which permits the lens in front to 
project the image straight on to the plate. In this respect it 
is a miniature reflex camera. The exposure for a portrait in 
good light averages one second. F is the developing chamber, 
and this contains a small metal developing tank, into which the 
plate drops after exposure by releasing the slide E. This 
slide if pulled right out and pushed back will then put another 
plate in position for exposure. 

The developing and fixing solution is sold ready prepared in 
bottles or in nowder, and the developing tank is filled with the 
solution, which can be used over and 
over again. 

Briefly, the procedure for using the 
* Dandycam”’ is therefore as follows: 
The camera is loaded with a dozen 
plates, and the developing tank filled 
with developer. The slide is withdrawn 
and pushed home, to put a plate in 
position. The camera is then simply 
pointed at the object to be photographed 
until it is clearly seen in the view- 
finder. The exposure is made by turn- 
ing the milled button at the side, the 
slide is partly withdrawn so that the 
plate drops into the developing tank, and in two minutes’ time 
the tank is opened, when the finished photo-button is taken 
out. This is rinsed in plain water and allowed to dry. Nothing 
could be simpler or more effective. 

The little photo-buttons can be mounted in gilt metal frames, 
as shown in the illustration herewith. This greatly enhances 


А ''Dandycam " Portrait. 
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their appearance. The frames for brooches or pendants are 
supplied at 2s. per dozen. The plates are supplied at 6d. a 
dozen, in magazine, and the developer at 6d. a bottle or 6d. 
a packet of powder, which will be sufficient for developing 
and fixing 150 plates. 

The outstanding point, however, of the apparatus, and the 
one most likely to appeal to every prospective buyer, is its 
amazingly low price, namely 7s. 6d. only. In view of its re- 
markable efficiency and the really excellent little finished photo- 
graphs it is capable of turning out in a minimum of time, it 


should have a great sale, especially at the present holiday 
season. For bazaars, garden parties, and similar functions, in 
addition to private use, no more fascinating little piece of 
apparatus has been put on the market. Our readers should 
write to the above address for illustrated particulars and samples 
of work done with the ** Dandycam." 


Two New Kodaks.—Particulars of two new models of the 
popular 3 and 3a F.P.K. are announced. These are fitted with 
anastizmats and compound shutters, and are beautifully made 
instruments, covered in black Persian morocco. Readers of 
THE A. P. AND P. N. should send without delay to Kodak, Ltd., 
Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C., asking for the new illustrated 
Kodak catalogue containing full particulars. It will be sent free. 

The Kibitz. —All interested in reading full particulars of a 
remarkable, ingenious, and dainty little pocket camera of 
exquisite finish, yet not very expensive, should turn to advt. 
page v., fill in the coupon appearing there, cut it out. and send 
to the address given, viz., Mr. J. Sherwood, 26, Red Lion 
Square, London, W.C. The list sent by return will prove 
particularly interesting. 

Preparing Exhibition Prints.— Readers of THe A. P. AND P. М. 
who are getting their exhibition work ready for the Salon and 
autumn shows will be well advised to send at once to Messrs. 
Raines and Co., of Ealing, for a copy of their useful little 
booklet entitled “ Pictorial Photography." It is full of 
suggestive hints that will doubtless be appreciated by everyone 
who applies for it. A coupon appears on page xv. of the present 
issue, which should be cut out, filled in, and sent to Messrs. 
Raines at the address given. A copy of the booklet will then 
be sent free by return. Every reader who is interested in the 
preparation of good exhibition work should send for it. It is 
well worth keeping for reference. 

The R.P.S. Medal for Stereoscopic Slides.—In view of the 
correspondence appearing recently in our columns regarding 
the award of a medal at the recent R.P.S. Exhibition to Dr. 
G. H. Rodman for fifty stereoscopic transparencies in Section 
П., when the maximum entry fixed by the entry form was 
ex. the folowing parazraph, appearing in the current issue 
of the R. P. S. Journal, will prove interesting reading :—“ It hag 
been brought to the knowledge of the Council that some dis- 
satisfaction exists amongst the exhibitors at the recent exhibition 
who entered stereoscopic slides, particularlv as to the number 
of slides entered by some workers. While the Council regret 
any irregularity in connection with the acceptance of Dr. 
Rodman's entry, they are satisfied that no injustice has been 
dore, and thev endorse the award of the medal." 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


Amalgamation of Soci eties at Watford. 


A few years ago, when new photographic 
societies were springing up all over the country, 
it was proposed to start one at Watford, but 
affairs had not gone very far when a division of 
opinion on one or two questions manifested itself, 
and the result was two societies instead of one. 
It has been felt for some time past, by members 
of both societies, that there was only room for 
one in the town, and negotiations have resulted 
in the amalgamation of the two under the 
combined title of “Тһе Watford Camera Club 
and Photographic Society." Thus we have now 
one strong organisation that will occupy the 
existing headquarters of the Camera Club at 
ico, High Street, Watford. The officers of the 
Camera Club will continue to act, with Mr. W. A. 
Bruty as secretary. Of course, the Photographic 
Society are represented on the new committee, 
and all other matters are equal. 


The New Photographic Society Member. 


Though the number of amateur photographers 
steadily advances, it becomes each year increas- 
ingly dificult to persuade them to join the local 
society, mainly because the new recruit of to-day 
seldom takes photography seriously, and there is 
so little inducement for him to do so. The aim 
and ambition of the present-day makers о! 
materials and apparatus is to таке their 
particular process or method so simple that the 
actual responsibility of the man behind the 
camera is reduced almost to the disappearing 
point. To-day, so long as someone else does the 
work, we don't complain, and are easily satisfied. 
In the old days everyone wanted to know the 
why and the wherefore of cach process, to-day 
only the exceptions do, and thus organisers of 
societies, to be successful, must perforce recog- 
nise the new order of things, and cater for the 
wants of their members accordingly. 


Do Societies Cater for Him? 


To borrow a phrase from sporting circles, we 
should say, “ That on form the big societies 
should win." But it does not always work out 
so in actual practice, for I personally know 
several small societies that stand out promi- 
nently as brillant examples of success; but 
these are largely centred in places some distance 
from a large city, where local social influences 
have an important bearing on the matter. Such 
examples seem to suggest it is the best policy 
of the big societies to go in for a strong social 
programme during the winter months. Different 
localities seem to vary as to which are the most 
popular evenings—lantern lectures or popular 
demonstrations. At any rate, the present day 
member does not want the dry-as-dust subjects; 
he is content that they should be reserved 
exclusively for the laboratory of the maker of 


plates and papers. My readers will remember 
the description of Mr. C. B. Howdill's popular 
demonstration of developing autochromes beíore 
a non-photographic audience of nearly a thousand 
persons. Society members like their subjects 
made equally interesting. 


Union is Strength, even for Photographic 
eties. 


Sometimes competition by societies is good and 
sometimes it is very bad, for occasionally it 
creates the tendency to cut off the nose to spite 
the face. There are many towns in this country, 
even towns of only medium size, with their two or 
three struggling societies. I say struggling 
advisedly, for in many cases the finances are all 
right, but they are each struggling to be the top 
dog, and occasionally have a strong desire to 
strangle the other. Of course, if mentioned, they 
will say they get on very well with the other 
society; some of their members are members of 
the other set, and they interchange nights, and 
so on. But deep down in the breast of each is 
the feeling that his society is, or ought to be, 
the premier society, and so the game goes on 
for ever. How much better it would be if they 
joined hands and formed one big, strong, power- 


ful society, able to organise an improved pro- 
gramme of lectures, etc., with the increased 
income and nearly the same outgo; able to 


organise and run, with pre-assured success, a 
really good representative exhibition. Watford 
has recognised the possibilities and acted with 
good sense. The committee say that now there 
is one strong society at Watford, they trust 
that all aspiring unattached amateurs in the 
town will hasten to join it. 


Go and do Likewise. 


What Watford has done others can do, with 
equal grace and without any loss of dignity or 
self-respect. Does it not seem a Gilbertian con- 
dition for two societies of approximately equal 
membership to meet in the identical meeting- 
room, one society on a certain night and the 
other society the next night, in each successive 
week? Тһе lectures are similar, the meetings 
likewise; in one or two instances the members 
are attached to both societies, and the rest— 
well, they all live and exist as citizens and 
neighbours of the same city. Strange, is it not? 
Yet it is an actual fact. 


Dukinfield Portfolios. 


The Dukinfield Photographic Society have a 
very excellent portfolio, which they organise in 
their own society and then pass it round the 
societies of the Lancashire and Cheshire Union. 
The new portfolio is in preparation, and last 
year’s has just come back from the societies. I 
understand it has been most favourably received 
on its rounds, and the opinions expressed by the 


>. 


different societies show that the folio is looked 
upon as one of the best in the Union. 


Lancashire and Cheshire Prints and Slides. 


May I remind members of the various socicties 
in the Lancashire and Cheshire Union that the 
last day is drawing near for the sending in of 


: Jantern slides for inclusion in the circulating box 


of slides, and likewise for the portfolio prints? 
The secretaries of the two sections, no less than 
Mr. Tansley, desire that this year’s collection 
should beat all its predecessors. If that is to be, 
the work must be put in hand at once, if not 
already done, for August will close the chance 
of being in the selected. 


Lincoln Amateur Photographic. 

I have received from the Lincoln Amateur 
Photographic Society one of the best series of 
excursions I have seen for some time, апа 
evidently the officials intend to keep their 
members working full time for August, September, 
and October, as no less than fourteen excursions 
are arranged. I shall be interested to know how 
the members respond to so large a provision. If 
the response is good we may expect a first-class 
show of pictures at their exhibition. 


Chislehurst Annual Excursion. 


The Chislehurst Photographic Society had their 
fourth annual excursion last Saturday. The place 
chosen this year was Scotney Castle, where 
through the kindness of Mr. Hussey the grounds 
were thrown open to the members. All agreed 
that it was one of the most beautiful places the 
socie had yet visited. А very picturesque 
ruined castle stands surrounded by an extensive 
moat, in which the ruins are reflected wherever 
the water-lilies leave enough water to afford re- 
flections. Round the edge of the moat are huge 
clumps of Osmunda Regalis, and upwards from it 
to the fine modern house on the top of the hill 
slopes a beautiful garden, through which the 
members passed to reach the ruins. The day was 
almost too fine to be perfect from a photographic 
point of view, but many plates were exposed, and 
no doubt some good photographs will result. 


Roller v. Flat Squeegee. 


At the South London Photographic Society, on 
a recent Monday, Mr. T. Moates demonstrated all 
that is known about “ ozobrome.’’ With the ad- 
vantage of a good technical knowledge and an 
abundant supply of materials kindly sent by the 
Ozobrome Company, Mr. Moates made out a very 
good case for ozobrome, and brought out a point 
in regard to the squeegee. The company say a 
roller squeegee mav be used in lieu of the flat 
pattern, but the lecturer says he prefers the 
roller. The excellent: results achieved by the 
demonstrator proved that the flat squeegee is not 
indispensable. 


DR. HAUBERRISSER'S BOOKLET ON THE IMPROVEMENT OF DEFECTIVE NEGATIVES. 


T most careful of workers ofttimes obtains negatives which 
are by no means ideal from the technical point of view, and 
a comprehensive summary of the various methods of effecting 
improvement may prove acceptable to any one of us at times. 

_ Dr. Hauberrisser’s book, “ Verbesserung mangelhafter Nega- 
tive,” is published at Leipzig by M. Eger (Ed. Liesegang’s 
Verlag), and the price is 2 m. со in paper covers, ог 3 m. 


in cloth boards. 


The first section deals with faults and defects, which are 
due to the manufacturers of plates or films; and in the next 
section we are instructed how to remedy or ameliorate the defects 
in the apparatus, 
of skill on the part of the worker, or from any one of the 
multitude of causes that lead to the production of defective 


that arise from faults 


negatives. 


A prominent place is given to the reproduction method for 
dealing with extremely thin and unprintable negatives—a 


may be made. 


method which has the advantage of in no way risking the 
original, to say nothing of the fact that any number of attempts 
A positive transparency is made from the 
negative, a lantern plate or photomechanical plate being used, 
care being taken to so adjust exposure and development that 
all degrees of light and shade are reproduced, but without fog 
or with a minimum of fog. The transparency thus produced is 


cleared by means of the Howard Farmer reducer, if this course 


process. 


from the lack 


a hard original. 


appears desirable, after which it is intensified by the uranium 
From the transparency thus obtained а contact 
negative is made by repeating the process with any modification 
that the special circumstances may indicate. 
are indicated, also methods of producing a soft negative from 


Other procedures 


A book so full of suggestions and serviceable instructions 
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should render not infrequent help to every photographer to whom 
the German language offers no difficulties. 
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INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of 
general interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly 
on this page. 
space, answers to other questions will be replied to by 
post, but each query must be accompanied by one of the 
Coupons printed in the Advertisement pages. 
CRITICISM, and INFORMATION will be freely given, 
and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions 
are legibly written. 
sent in every case (not for publication). 
prints for criticism must 


In order to relieve the pressure on our 
ADVICE, 


Full and address must be 
Ail queries and 


be addressed The Editor, 


name 


THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked 


** Query " or "' Criticism " on the outside. 


Queries should be wrtten on one side of the paper only. 


Lack of Datail. 
What is the cause of lack of detail in en- 
closed print? All my negatives of the same 
subject show the same lack of detail in light 
draperies, etc. W. McG. (Liverpool). 
You have made two mistakes, both of 
which tend to same result. First, the 
lighting is too contrastful. Instead of 
using a reflector behind the figure, try a 
muslin or tissue paper diffusing screen 
between the window and the figure. 
Secondly, you have carried development 
too far, and made the high lights too 
dense, and so any detail present is virtu- 
ally buried in too much deposit. Give a 
enerous exposure, and use a_ dilute 
eveloper. 


Intensification. 
I have endeavoured to intensify a negative by 
the merca chloride and Schlippe salt 
method. he negative shows detail when 
viewed by transmitted light, but is quite un- 
printable in the enlarger, and has innumerable 
pinholes, etc. E. A. M. (Boulogne). 
The method mentioned gives a very 
high degree of intensification, and is only 
suitable for a ghostly thin original that 
is wanted for daylight contact printing. 
The pinholes are not caused by this 
method, but are brought into prominence 
by it, and doubtless existed in the 
criginal, though hardly noticeable. The 
only thing we can suggest is that you 
try a clean, newly made шо per cent. 
hypo bath. 


High Speed Work. 
I see in a recent issue some photographs 
taken in 1-1,0coth sec. by Dr. Abrahams, with 
stop F/6.2. Yet when I take a negative with 
F/6.3 and 1-32th sec. of a procession in the 
city in June bright sunlight, my negative is 
under-exposed. S. M. S. (Finchley Road). 
The only part of your letter which we 
could not read was your signature, so 
had to make a wild guess. We do not 
use noms-de-plume, but always initials. 
Please observe our rule as to writing on 
one side of the paper only. It is quite 
possible that you had bright sunshine 
overhead, and yet, in a narrow street with 
high buildings a small sky-angle of light 
would only be available. The exposure 
for, say, the centre of Trafalgar Square 
and a narrow street with high buildings 
close by at the same moment might well 
be as 1 to 1o, or more. Then, again, 
you have to take into consideration the 
difference of plate speeds, and also some- 
thing has to be allowed for skill and 
judgment in the matter of development. 


Dr. Abrahams is an expert, who has 
few, if any, equals in high-speed work. 
You cannot do better than obtain and 
carefully study his recent book, “Тһе 
Photography of Moving Objects," post 
free 1s. ad. 


Yellow Negative. 


I have only been a photographer a short 
time, and have no one to help me. Оп de- 
veloping some plates I found when they were 
dry that, on looking through them I could 
see a yellow colour. Is this to do with ex- 
posure or development? What is the cause 
and cure? H. F. G. G. (Clapton). 
We are always especially glad to be 
of help to those who are plodding along 
without neighbouring aid. You should 
have told us what developer you were 
using, as we have little doubt about the 
fault being due not to exposure, but to 
development, though it is just possible 
that it may be due to using a very stale 
and discoloured fixing bath, ог іп- 
sufficient washing after fixing. A more 
or less yellow-stained negative is by no 
means uncommon when  pyro, and 
especially pyro-soda, is the developer. A 
slight pyro stain is usually of no great 
consequence, and indeed many old hands 
assert that a slight pyro stain gives the 
best printing negative, although it may 
not look quite so attractive as a stain- 
less one. Nevertheless, there are several 
good and sufficient reasons why the 
beginner should aim at a negative as free 
from colour or stain as possible. Pyro 
staining may arise from over-prolonged 
development, or splashing the developer 
about too vigorously by needlessly quick- 
rocking of the developing dish; but the 
more frequent cause is insufficient 
sulphite or other preservative in the 
developer. Prevention is better than 
cure, therefore alter the composition of 
your developer if that be the cause. To 
remove, or, at any rate, to reduce the 
visible effect of these pyro stains—the 
best plan is to use an acidified solution 
of common (powdered) alum. Thus, in a 
clean pint jug put an ounce of alum, 
and fill up the jug nearly to the top 
with warm water. Stir the mixture a 
minute or two, and then let the solution 
stand an hour, till the undissolved part 
has settled down to the bottom. Now 
carefully decant off the clear part into 
a clean bottle, and add to it : drm. 
(fluid) of hydrochloric acid. Shake the 
bottle once or twice. Now bathe youi 
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stained negative in this solution for half 
an hour or so, rocking the dish occa; 
sionally. Then wash the negative in 
acidified water, i.e., water to which you 
add two or three drops of hydrochloric 
acid per pint of water. 


Enlarged Negative from Print. 
Would you please give instructions for 
making half-plate negative from quarter-plate 
print; or recommend some book giving such 
instructions? Н. A. (Dulwich). ` 
We cannot recall at the moment any 
book dealing with this question, but you 
hardly need a book, as the matter is quite 
simple if only you. have a half.plate 
camera with a good long bellows and a 
short-focus lens. We may roughly reckon 
the enlarging from 4 by 3 to 64 by 41 is 
in the ratio of 1 to 14. So that the bellows 
length of camera must not be less than 
2% times focal length of lens. Thus, by 
way of example, suppose you are using a 
s-inch focus lens, the bellows must be 
not less than 124 inches, and preferably 
a little longer than this. You now fix 
up the }-plate print flat against a wall in 
a good and evenly lighted place either in 
or outdoors. (But direct sunlight should 
not fall upon the print in either case.) 
The best kind of light is that when the 
sun is veiled by very thin clouds. Rack out 
the camera until the ground-glass-to-lens 
distance is 24 times the focal length of 
the lens, and then move the camera up 
to the picture until it -is in focus. Use 
an ordinary or slow plate, and do not 
over-develop your negative. Exposure 
must be found by trial, but the following 
may give you some rough idea as a 
starting point for your trials :—July- 
August, 9 a.m. to 3 p.m.; bright light and 
light clouds; copying silver prints 
indoors in a well-lighted room; plate 
speed, 100 Н. and D.; stop, F/8; ex- 
posure, probably between } and 1 second. 
Dilute Developer and Reversal. 
In a recent issue advice was given to use a 
dilute developer to avoid too great contrasts. 
On July 8, at 4.3o p.m., I took a portrait of a 
aby near a large window, giving 1 sec. at 
F/11; Imperia! М.Е. plate. I began de- 
velopment with metolquinol, and saw it was 
over-exposed, so put the plate in plain water 
while I diluted the developer, etc., and got a 
positive when looked through, but a negative 
when viewed by reflected light. A second 
plate, which had precisely the same exposure, 
stop, etc., in ordinary developer, gave a very 
contrasty negative. ow do you explain this? 
A. H. A. (Ashford). 
The first plate evidently gave what is 
known as reversal. This is not by any 
means uncommon when excess of light 
has fallen on the plate. As the second 
plate gave with your normal developer a 
contrasty negative, it is clear that the 
exposure you gave to that plate was not 
excessive. But are you quite sure you 
did not give the first plate considerably 
more than the second plate? It is very 
easy to make such a mistake by focussing 
with a large stop and then giving an ex- 
posure calculated for a smaller stop but 
forgetting to change the large stop for the 
smaller one. This is a slip that every- 
one makes ай times. Reversal also 
comes, sometimes, from a normal camera 
exposure which is supplemented by extra 
exposure in the so-called dark-room. 
As a matter of fact, very few dark-room 
lamps are really safe. What often happens 
is that a plate is started development as 
а nesative. It is then exposed to an 
unsafe dark-room light, when printing 
through the thin and delicate negative 
gives а positive image. It is quite 
possible that this is the explanation of 
your puzzle. 
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Holiday Notes. 

The old days, іп which 
our country resorts vied 
with each other in publish- 
ing the fact that each was 
drier and hotter than the 
other, have now passed 
into deserved obscurity, 
and under the new and more enlightened order of things we 
тау expect something like the following :— | 

Mould-on-the-Green has the largest and most desirable rain- 
fall in the United Kingdom. : 

Damp Ness.—The sea comes right up to the foreshore twice 
every day. The lodging-houses in this charming resort are 
noted for their wringing-wet sheets. The only waterspout in the 
kingdom burst here last August, and has not been repaired. 

Leeky.—Corns sprout well in this delightful Irish village. 
The hilly main street reminds our American visitors of Niagara 
after one of our torrential rains. 

Down.—Our last record was ten storms in nine days, and our 
little township is now full of visitors, who are enjoying the 
damp mists, for which we are justly celebrated. | 

Sleet-on-the-Eye.—While our neighbours аге lamenting their 
drought, our noble little river, the Eye, has, so to say, over- 
flowed its lids, and there are miles of safe, flooded meadows 
in which the children can paddle. Apartments with basements 
under water have made a point of advertising that they make 
no extra charge for baths on the premises. 

Dreigns.—Rooms can be had at Swage Farm, which is noted 
through the country for the delicious odour of its surround- 
ings. To show the popularity of the district, it is an open secret 
that two more medical men have settled here. 


The Art of Concealment. 

What an inexpressible shock was mine when I was trapped 
into reading a most innocent-looking story in one of the August 
magazines, and found a naked and unashamed advertisement 
of the Hercules baby-food worked into the narrative! While 
still under the influence of the agitation, I have drafted the 
following with the idea of transmitting the shock at second 
hand to others, and of whispering a word in the ear of our 
much-esteemed advertisers :— 

I. 

“ Eavesdropper ! " she hissed. 

He smiled. | 

He was master of the situation, and she knew it. The very 
calmness of his attitude stung her to fury. She was helpless. 
Those silver prints peeping out of his inner breast-pocket bespoke 
her social doom. At length, she could stand it no longer, and 
even Waterbury quailed before her storm of words. 

* You spy upon me," she said. “ You watch Sir Rupert and 
me when we meet. You photograph us with your hideous camera 
when we think ourselves unobserved. Very well. Do whet you 
threaten. Send your enlargement of our tête-à-tête to the 
exhibition "—and here her voice took on a tone of mincing 
sarcasm, at which the man visibly blanched—'' on First and 
Foremost's platinum paper, which is manufactured with the 
purest raw materials in a choice variety of grades to suit every 
negative." 

II. 

Really, he was a very difficult young man. Again and again 
Muriel believed she had brought him to the point of confes- 
sion, and again and again he had baffled her. He was so un- 
romantic, or, at least, he was romantic in the wrong way. 

That evening the setting sun was out-doing itself for beauty. 
The world was steeped in the tinge of colour which lies half- 
way between the red and yellow, and for which there is no name. 
It was as though earth and sky were paved with golden 
guineas, through which was stealing a maiden-like blush. He 
was evidently impressed, and, at length, as he said nothing, the 
girl thought it time to speak. 
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“ ОЁ what are you thinking?” she said. 
|. “Oh,” was his answer, " I did not know that you would be 
interested." (Not interested! Oh!) *I was only thinking 


that the beggar who tried to photograph a scene like this 
wouldn’t do much good without Servemwell’s ortho. plates, which 
are specially sensitive to reds. . Why, Muriel, what’s the 
matter? ” 
ПІ. | 

The deed was done. And the curious part of it was that 
the sun was shining as brightly as it did a few minutes since, 
before they two had met, though to Robert it was cold—curiously 
cold. To Harry, who lay ghastly in the stone quarry below, 


it was colder still—never would be warm again, indeed. 


However, the deed was done. And not a soul would ever 
know that Robert’s passion for revenge had had its fill. And 
the only thing to do was to hurry off into safety, and later 
on to pretend to mourn when they found his one-time friend, 
whom a sad accident, so they would say—and who would 
know better?—had deprived of life. 

Ah! he did not know that along that road before him there 
had sped, but a few minutes since, one who bore in the 
dark-slide of his camera the deadliest of evidence against him. 
It was true. And the camera that had photographed that 
tragedy was equipped with the “ Eagle " long-tocus lens, as 
sure and steady of sight as lens can be. 


Steam and Speed. 


Mr. Kilbey has been telling the Bowes Park Society that it 
is a good plan when photographing trains to convey a friendly 
hint to the driver that a liberal allowance of steam while passing 
the spot at which the photographer is standing will be con- 
sidered a favour. The fastest train, if emitting no steam, 
might, so far as the photograph is concerned, be simply 
standing still. Well, the railway is not the only thing in which 
speed is associated with the rise of a general fogginess. Photo- 
graphic plates are another, and certain clever, brainy people 
whom one happens to know also merit the description. Put 
the obvious warning to address to a man who sets out to 
represent speed by means of steam is to the effect that he 
should beware of over-doing it, and finding it all end in smoke. 


No Revelations. 


“ Photography and Crime ” is the title of an article in the 
Morning Post. It seemed as though at last the wild oats had 
come home to roost, so to speak. We composed ourselves for 
revelations—of the crooked and sinister significance which lurks 
behind the word “ anastigmat," for instance, the hint of despera- 
doism in * carbine," and the attempt at a guilty disguise in 
“ self-toning.” What a powerful searchlight some Sherlock 
Holmes might project into our dark-rooms, where a thousand 
potential criminals in the very process of development might 
find themselves fixed by something steadier than hypo. But the 
article was only about the photography of finger-prints as an 
aid to the discovery of crime. We must wait awhile longer. 
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75th 
Lesson. 


S with many other sub- 

jects, photographs of 

trees in full summer 
leafage are apt to be 
disappointing. Let 
us see if we can de- 
duce a few simple 
principles to guide 
us in such work, so 
that our results may 
be as satisfactory as 
possible. 

Of course, the 
first point which will 
occur to everyone 1S 

that the photograph always lacks the 
colour of the original. Іп every 
instance the loss of colour means that 
the representation suffers, for few in- 
deed can deny the charm of colour. 
This being so, we must be especially 
careful about two things—first, to avoid 
those subjects in which colour is the 
dominant charm, and which in their 
reproduction losing colour lose almost 
everything; and, second, to emphasise 
in every possible way the beauties 
which ‘monochrome photography 15 
capable of rendering. | 
hese beauties vary, of course, with 
the various kinds of trees, and are 
modified by the situation of the tree. 
Consequently a different kind of treat- 
ment is necessary. Тһе sturdy oak, 
with perhaps a gnarled and blasted 
limb, set on a rocky hillside, must be 
photographed quite differently from the 
graceful silver birch or the group of elms 
in the valley. The individuality of the 
tree which often exists must be sought 
for, and at all events the distinguishing 
character of the species should be 
rendered. | 
One of the commonest defects іп 
photographs of trees is the failure to 
suggest the leafy character. Either the 
photograph shows a solid heavy mass, 
or every external leaf is rendered as a 
glossy spot. The portrait photographer 
knows how important it is to represent 
hair and not hairs, and the landscape 
worker must grasp the fact that he 
should depict foliage rather than indi- 
vidual leaves. There are times when 
the lace-like effect of some trees when 
backed up by sky is charming, but with 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 


BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


such trees as the elm, ash, oak, and 
beech the effect of the mass is most 
usually the one to aim at. Study, for 
instance, the effect obtained in a pencil 
or water-colour sketch, and notice how 
the artist draws, not the leaves, but 
rather the shadows under the masses 
of sunlit foliage. 

The roundness of the tree is another 
feature which should be suggested by 
the photograph. Errors in exposure 
will often result in the tree appearing 
as a silhouette, that is, like a stage tree, 
cut out of thin board, and flat instead 
of round. It has been said of the trees 
in Corot’s landscapes, that one feels a 
bird could fly into them. The tree 
in a photograph which looks like a 
stage tree would never give this feeling. 

Another difficulty is the management 
of the sky seen through the trees. So 
insistent are these patches or specks of 
sky that they appear to be actually 


PHOTOGRAPHING SUMMER FOLIAGE. 


nearer than the foliage. The painter 
often smears a trace of the colour of the 
foliage over the patches of sky, and so 
causes them to recede and take their. 
proper place. 

Now let us take the technical points, 
of which we must have some degree of 
mastery if we are to avoid the mistakes 
and defects we have alluded to. 

First of all, what about focussing and 
definition? Well, we should say that 
while avoiding actual fuzziness, which 
would destroy the texture of the foliage, 
it is a wise plan to adopt a softened 
definition. If we focus with‘ biting 
sharpness, with an anastigmat lens, we 
shall run a great risk of getting more or 
less irritating detail, and of showing 
every little speckly high light reflected 
from the more or less shining surface 
of the leaves. If it is not possible to 
throw the picture just slightly out of 
focus, we may have to resort to the 
expedient of making our 
print through a sheet of 
plain celluloid. This 
will soften the definition 
without destroying the 
texture. А somewhat 
similar effect may be 
produced by printing on 
rough paper, though a 
rough surface is not 
usually suitable for small 
prints, and when enlarg- 
ing the rough surface of 
the paper has not the 
same effect in softening 
definition that it has for 
contact printing. А 
Kodak film, with the 
gelatine coatings cleaned 
off in warm water, will 
give slight softening of 
definition if placed be- 
tween the film of the 
negative and the print- 
ing paper; but if a more 
pronounced softening is 
desired, one of the stiff 
flat films should be 
utilised after removing 
the emulsion. Of course, 
sheet celluloid тау be 
purchased of varying 
thicknesses, and a few 
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pieces kept by one will often prove 
handy. 

lf waste or other films are used, 
avoid employing very hot water for re- 
moving the emulsion, or the celluloid 
will be buckled. In any case see that 
the printing frame has strong springs 
and a good thick felt pad, so that nega- 
tive, celluloid, and printing paper are 
pressed solid together. If the celluloid 
has the least tendency to buckle, this 
is most important, as lack of pressure 
will mean lack of contact, and so 
patches of very noticeable blur. These 
sheets of celluloid should be handled 
and stored with great care to avoid 
scratches, which would show more or 
less plainly on the prints. 

Secondly, we must consider the plate 
and the exposure. With the majority 
of trees the trunk and branches are con- 
siderably darker than the leaves. If, 
however, we use an ordinary plate, we 
shall find foliage and branches all re- 
presented as about the same tone. 
Here we have one reason for the lack 
of that leafiness which we have spoken 
of as characterising Corot's trees. We 
must render the green and the dark 
brown of the branches in their proper 
relative tones, and to do this we had 
better use orthochromatic plates and a 
light filter. Print No. 1 shows this 
desired effect. Probably the best all- 
round results will be obtained by the 
use of one of the ordinary yellow-green 
sensitive plates and a filter increasing 
exposure about six times, such a com- 
bination being used for print No. т. In 
giving this advice we are bearing in 
mind that we are writing for the novice 
and not for the expert, who might feel 
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competent to use а pan- 
chromatic plate with its 
own proper filter. The 
exposure should be full, 
so that detail is obtained 
in the dark shadows 
under the masses of 
foliage and in the bark 
of the tree trunks. 
Notice, for examp'e, how 
in print No. 2 the foliage 
takes its proper tone relation to the 
dark tree stems and the shadows 
thrown across the foreground. 

While referring to the plate, we may 
remind the novice that it should be 
backed for this kind of work, and espe- 
cially when pictures are made in which 
the sky is seen through heavy tree 
masses, and the exposure required is 
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fairly long. Print No. 3 is а very good 
example of the sort of thing obtained 
on an unbacked plate with a trying sub- 
ject. This defect is known as halation. 
The strong Tent from the sky passes 
through the film in the comparatively 
long exposure required for the fore- 
ground, and is reflected back again by 
the back surface of the glass. Of 
course, it is scattered by the emulsion 
on its first journey, and so does not 
reach the exact spot on the film through 
which it passes. The result is a spread- 
ing of light over the edges of the dark 
objects, and it will be seen that the tree 
stems in print No. 3 are quite lightened 
by this spreading. A backed plate may 
not always and entirely prevent this, 
but in most cases it will do so if care 
is taken to give just a reasonably full 
exposure, and to develop 
with a quick-acting developer 
for about three minutes only. 
A third point is the proper 
lighting. Of course, we do 
not suggest that there is any 
one lighting which is right 
for all occasions. The proper 
lighting must be found for 
each subject. But certain 
broad rules may be borne in 
mind. For example, if the 
light is behind the camera 
we shall have a somewhat 
flat effect. So we shall if the 
light is in front of the 
camera, at all events as re- 
gards the individual tree; but 
its tone will be darker than 
when the light is at our back, 
because we shall be photo- 
graphing the shadow side. 
Where we have lacey effects 
of foliage the light behind the 
camera is often the best posi- 
tion, for we avoid getting the 
leaves too dark. Print No. 4 
shows such an effect, and it 
will be noticed that the 
darker trees are somewhat 
fiat, the light shining from 
behind the camera when the 
exposure was made. 
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Every week two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC 
tion (Beginners’ Section) will be criticised on this page. 
technicai data are printed as supplied by the authors; and 
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the hints given may be helpful to other beginners dealing with the same class 


of subject. 


HERE are two things we photographers 

are constantly in danger of forgetting, 
viz., the fact that the lens eye has no pre- 
ference, and sees the ugly and beautiful quite 
indifferently ; the other danger is that of for- 
getting how large a part colour plays in 
attracting our attention. We are not for- 
getting for one moment that we have ortho. 
plates and colour screens, which, properly 
used, will give us wonderfully true transla- 
tions of colour values into black and white. 
But, just as in many other translations, etc., 
the soul, essence, individual beauty, charac- 
ter and charm have gone, slipped out of 
existence somewhere during the operation. 
To be told that a certain note of Madame 
Melba's contains so many vibrations per 
second, or that the scent of the violet has 
such and such a chemical formula, or that 
baby's irresistible smile is due to the con- 
traction of striated fibres in the orbicularis 
oris, zygomatic major, and risorius, may be 
true enough, but they miss the soul of the 
thing entirely. 

It is again and again the same thing with 
our technically excellent photograph of 
natural scenery, whereof some subtle play 
of colour affords the incentive charm and 
draws our attention; seldom do we alwavs 
realise how often it is the colour element 
of a scene that draws our attention, and that 
if this be removed, we should greatly hesi- 
tate before attempting to photograph the 
scene. 

On this page we have three pictures of 
streams, with tree-lined margins. Here are 
quite familiar examples of that charm which 
colour so often affords, but we venture to 
doubt whether any one of the three authors 
at all realised how much the colour element 
contributed to the attraction of the scene, 
and that when the picture was translated 
into monochrome how much of its attrac- 
tion would be lost? In the case of fig. A, 
the arrangement of the subiect is rather 
awkward. We are looking down upon our 
* foreground "—from а bridge or high 
bank, perhaps—and the lights and shades 
are scattered about the picture too much to 
afford an eve-restful effect. Probably a 
better composition could have been obtained 
by placing the camera somewhat further to 
our left, and at a decidedly lower level. 


A.—A QUIET 


NOOK. By A. Gage. 


A high view-point with a water “ fore- 
ground "' often tends to give an unpleasantly 
spread-out effect to any reflections that may 
be showing. This is the case both in fig. A 
and fig. С; and although the cases are not 
strictly identical in cause, the general effect 
is the same. 

In the case of fig. B, we have a less patchy 
effect, and the consequence is a more restful 
result. But in this case there is a rather 


tame effect, largely due to the foliage of the 
trees coming out very much the same tint 
all over, i.e., it is somewhat flat or monoto- 
nous in the everyday usage of this term. 
This, of course, may be due to a lack of 


B.—A WOODLAND STREAM. 
By H. J. Robson. 


light and shade contrast in the subject itself. 


The Nery near young tree on the right. 


margin is an obviously awkward and un- 
desirable feature, which, perhaps, could not 
be avoided ; but it shows us how important 
it is to keep a sharp look out for any such 
foreground features. 

In our third example, fig. C, one can 
quite enter into the feelings of the photo- 
grapher desiring to make a record of what, 
no doubt, was an attractive scene. Such 
chequered patches of manv-tinted greens, 
browns, grevs, blues, and vellows, may well 
fascinate and allure one into thinking that 
our one-colour print will at least give us 
some degree of satisfaction. 


But alas, how often its 
chief mental effect is to 
make one feel what the 


greatness of a loss of colour 
is. This print also suggests 
two points of some import- 
ance in connection with 
the colour question. One 
is that manv people are 
fascinated bv | reflection 
effects in still water, but 
here again the fact that the 
obiect and its reflection 
image are of similar vet 
different colours gives the 
scene a well varied in- 
terest. But this colour 
variety is absent іп our 
ordinary prints, so that 
the chief idea one gets 


C.—A DUTCH CANAL. 
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from such pictures is that we are seeing two 
editions of the same thing, which often is 
по more interesting than hearing the same 
tale twice told. The other point is that 
we may have in such a scene as this a lot 
of ditferently coloured patches, and be not 
nearly so likely to notice the patchy effects 
as we are when the scene is rendered in 
plain black and white. Here the lens was 
too high up above water-level, which makes 
the stream appear to be running up-hill 
in the distance. The somewhat short focus 
of the lens tends to exaggerate the width of 
the near part of the stream or canal, and 
so draws one’s attention to its apparent 
narrowness in the distance. 

In dealing with subjects of this sort, no 
matter whether the pictorial material con- 
sists of a roadway or a canal lined on either 
side with trees, a better effect is obtained 
by utilising one of the trees as a strong near 
foreground point of emphasis. This will not 
only help to bind the composition together, 
but at the same time will convey a better 
idea of distance. In the present case, the 
entire picture is weakened by the lack of 
strength in the foreground, whereas, had one 
of the trees been included, so as to cut into 
the near portion of the picture, the vista of 
the canal would have been much more in- 
teresting, and the beholder would have felt 
that there was something firm and substan- 
tial as a view-point. 

Overleaf we again have a wooded river 
bank, shown in somewhat overestrong light 
and shade effect. The two separate groups 
of figures give the picture some suggestion 
of disconnection. A subject of this kind 
is exceedingly difficult to deal with in a 
quite satisfactory manner, because the dark- 
ness of the nearer parts and the lightness 
of the more distant parts present such a vast 
range of desirable exposures that one or 
other end of the scale is almost bound to 
suffer. 


EW readers should note that 
back numbers containing pre- 


vious Beginners’ Lessons are obtain- 
able from the Publishers, 52, Long 
Acre, London, W.C. 


AVE you any query or point of 

difficulty in your photography ? 

If so, write to the Editor of “The 

А.Р. «Ж Р.М.” 52, Long Acre, W.C. 
He will help you. 


By G. Bedboreugh, 
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By W. TAYLOR, 


HOLIDAY MAKERS. 


Awarded а Leginners’ Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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A TOKAI PASTORAL. By COLMAR WOCKE (Port Elizabeth). 
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THE TEA PARTY. By C. BORUP. 
From the Royal Photographic Society's Exhibition. (See article оп page 161.) 
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Although a great number of amateur photographers 
are still away on holiday, there are some who are delay- 
ing their vacation until September, and yet 
EXHIBITION others who have returned from their sojourn 
WORK. in the country, by the seaside, or abroad. 
The last two classes of workers are doubt- 
less getting their exhibition work ready, and those who 
have already secured their holiday “ bag ’’ have pro- 
bably settled on the prints they intend submitting to 
the Salon and the later winter exhibitions. We would 
advise those, however, who are preparing work for the 
Salon that there is little time to lose (the last day for 
sending in is September 1st), and unless they have a very 
clear idea of what the pictures will be for submission to 
the selection committee they will have to make up their 
minds very quickly. There is every indication that this 
year there will be a return to the large exhibition pictures 
which made some of the old Salons so notable. 
Although size should not be considered as an important 
factor in the intrinsic quality of a print, and is not in the 
least likely to affect its acceptance or rejection, there is 
no doubt that for exhibition purposes the big imposing 
picture is likely to make a more striking exhibit and 
appeal to the attention of the visitor more than the little 
“ gem." This point is worth bearing in mind when 
making final prints for the Salon, if they have not 
already been made.  Incidentaly, we may again re- 
mind readers that the prospectus and entry form of the 
forthcoming Salon will be sent on application to the hon. 
secretary—Mr. R. M. Cocks, 3a, Pall Mall East, 
London, S.W. о А © 


It is the cheerful confession of one photographic 
worker that his best negatives were made when his 
dark-room was a stifling cupboard under 

ENVIRONMENT. 4 staircase, and its outfit an ordinary 
bedroom basin and jug. Since then he 

has moved into a palace by comparison, fourteen feet 
by ten, with a bench forty-two feet square, and abun- 
dance of shelf-room, sink, and everything to his hand. 
But he does not make such good negatives as he used to 
do, and he wonders why. The reason why is wrapped 
up in a deep psychological truth. We mentioned the 
matter in the company of our too-forward contributor, 
“Тһе Magpie,” and he capped the experience by 
saying that for his own part he had written the greatest 
—ahem !—poems which have adorned his page, not in 
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his drawing-room, but in his attic. A more common- 
place reason why the best work is done in the less com- 
fortable dark-room is that spaciousness in a dark-room 
does not necessarily mean efficiency, especially if, being 
large enough to possess windows, those windows are in- 
sufficiently screened. But, still, we prefer the psycho- 
logical explanation. It is so much more picturesque. 
е ® % 

A great deal was heard at one time about flattery іп 
portraiture, but we doubt whether it. had so much 
foundation ав one’s ‘‘ dearest friends ” 
A WORD ON were inclined to suggest. Of course, the 

FLATTERY. art of the retoucher has lifted the imprint 

of the years from a good many faces, but 
deliberate flattery, even in professional portraiture, has 
had a smaller place than cynics would have us believe. 
Nevertheless, there is such a thing as unconscious 
flattery. Confronted with the face of a person whom 
he does not intimately know, the portraitist finds that, 
say, at one angle and in a certain lighting, the facial 
outline appears more noble and expressive than at any 
other. There are few faces, even among the most 
commonplace, that are not capable of such an idealised 
aspect as that. Yet the friend of the sitter would por- 
tray her at quite another angle and in another attitude, 
but in such а way that the portrait would be familiar 
and characteristic. Sometimes, of course, these two 
points of view are one and the same. What is artisti- 
cally the noblest pose may also be that which is most 
characteristic of the person. Ви, generally, human 
nature being what it is, this is not the case, and the 
charge of flattering has been rather unjustifiably levelled 
against the professional because, not knowing his 
sitter, he has striven after that treatment which most 
gratified him artistically. 

Ф е Ф 

Sir Henry Irving used to memorise his lines іп ап 
express train, and claimed that the rapid motion fixed 
them indelibly in his memory. We 
do not know whether rapid railway 
travelling is of assistance in fixing 
impressions оп something less 
plastic than the memory, but at all events the exigencies 
of Press photography are now responsible for the doing 
of a great deal of dark-room work in the not very 
favourable surroundings of the railway compartment. 


DEVELOPING AT 
A MILE A MINUTE. 
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After a recent function, a good many miles from London, 
the Press photographers chartered a “ special,” and оп 
the homeward journey worked in brake-vans, suitably 
fitted up with benches and sinks. We have never tried 
developing in express trains, but from the analogous 
operations of washing the hands or drinking a cup of 
tea, we should imagine it to be an exciting expericnce, 


especially when the train is rounding curves. Never- 
theless, express-train dark-room work has certain 


advantages. It obviates the necessity for using the 
hands in dish-rocking, and the stations as they pass 
enable one to time to a nicety the developing, fixing, 
hardening, and drving of the negatives, and the making 
of the contact prints. Apparently, process work is not 
vet carried out to any great extent, but in time no doubt 
the unopened dark slide will be put in at Manchester, 
and the half-tone block, all ready for slipping into the 
formes, be drawn out at Euston. 

Б о & 

An exhibit at one of the recent summer conversazioni 
of the Roval Society had an inspiring lesson for those 
paticnt experimenters and seckers who, 
as Mr. Alfred Watkins said on one 
occasion, are helping on the march of 
progress in their little laboratories and 
dark-rooms, and whose particular aptitude is made up 
in the first place of logic and then of imagination and 
hard work. The exhibit was Sir Wiliam Crookes's 
collection of the various forms of his radiometer, which 
he made in the seventies in order to find out the cause 
for a certain anomaly noticed when weighing certain 
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substances in vacua. As is Well known, Sir William 
Crookes only just missed the honour which fell to 
Róntgen, and certainly made the latter's discovery 
possible. In these radiometers, the result of much 
painstaking work, is to be found the germ of the re- 
search which led up to the Crookes tube and, after an 
interval of years, to the discovery of the X-rays. It is 
the little deviation from the general rule and analogv 
which, if followed up with patience and steadfastness, 
will often yield the most valuable, if not sensational, 


results. 
& о Q 


Some of the papers are speaking of Dr. Neubronner's 
little idea of aerial photography carried out by pigeons 
as though it were something quite 
WINGED fresh, and had not been explained in 
PHOTOGRAPHERS. our own and other columns at least 
a couple of years ago. One article 
ends up with a lament that we in this country should be 
so backward in such enterprises. Long ago the French 
overtopped us in the matter of aviation, and now here 
are the Germans getting readv an army of pigeon photo- 
graphers, while we are doing nothing! Doubtless Dr. 
Neubronner's invention, in which a camera is secured to 
the breast of a carrier pigeon, is an interesting one, and 
it is never safe to say that any such idea will not develop 
into something practicable. But at present the fact that 
the pigeons can take eight tiny photographs in the 
course of an hour's flight over sixty miles, suggests that 
it would be by rather a wonderful chance if any of them 
vielded much information of value. 


THE PERFECT DEVELOPER. 


HE following practical note by Mr. J. A. Sinclair, F.R.P.S., 

appearing in " The Sinclair Sign-Post,” will be of use to 
many who are preparing for the development of holiday ex- 
posures. Every photographer discovers the “ perfect de- 
veloper " at some period in his career—a developer which will 
do more than anything else to correct errors in exposure, and 
bring out all the qualities needed for the ideal print. Fach 
new discovery of the chemist, providing it is properly adver- 
tised, has its period of enthusiastic popularity. ‘* Have you 
tried it? " says the latest convert to his friends. “|І can assure 
you it is wonderful. I never got such negatives before. 
Really, all the results on my last holidays are marvellous." 
Then after a tine comes reaction. Somehow, on another 
journey, the plates developed with the perfect developer leave 
much to be desired, while those taken by a companion on the 
same trip were excellent. Gradually it is forced upon the 
enthusiast that the developer was not at fault, and that his 
‘perfect developer" was only perfect when the correct ex- 
posure had been given. We all go through this experience, and 
one so necessary to us if we are to realise that the perfect 
developer is the one which we understand the best. 

In our case the perfect developer for negative-making is 
“Pyro.” We have had our youthful enthusiasms for the '' ens " 
and " ones "' and “ ols," and return to the oldest of them, “ pyro- 
gallol.” Despite the valuable discoveries of the photographic 
chemist, we imagine “pyro” is as secure in its position as 
ever it was, and probably larger quantities are used to-day 
than ever before, although we quite appreciate the advantages 
of some of its newer rivals for special purposes. And the causes 
for the popularity of “pyro” with the majority of the best 
workers are its cheapness, its admirable keeping qualities both 
in crystal and in solution, and its suitability for making con- 
centrated solutions, of which only a few drops are required for 
developing a plate. Regarding its cheapness, price is a small 
matter, and does not stand in the way when perfection of result 
is desired. Fortunately, with pyrogallic acid, cheapness is not 
secured at the expense of quality, for the crystallised “ pyro,” 
which is sold in small bottles, is, in our opinion, not only 
cheaper but better than the old style in beautiful snow-flake 
form. The crvstals not onlv economise space, but seem to make 
clearer solutions, probably because they keep better. 


Then the immense advantage of “руго” so far as concen- 
tration of solutions is concerned is at once manifest. From 
two to four grains of ‘‘pvro” are sufficient to develop a 
quarter-plate, and one ounce (437% grains) quickly made up 


into solution will last most amateurs a considerable time. The 
formula we recommend for all-round work is as follows :— 

No. І Stock Solution, label “ Pyro то per Cent.” 
Рутоваіе a6ig. ОЛ ОЛУС ЛО ОТТ I oz. 
Potass. metabisulphite .................................... I 02 
Nhater Со сыны ЫЫ М ases ушу Агадан USA LU ба TELA 10 OZ 

No. 2 Solution, label “ Soda 20 per Cent.” 
Soda carbonate i oii аны oe oris talla dud 4 oz 
BOGS Sulphile qoin o e дыбы sicco ea trito b pae 4 02 
NV ater ТО азанны КЫЙ маш ер асан ure Eu E. 20 OZ. 


A simple plan is to get 10-ounce and 20-ounce bottles, and 
use them for the purpose of the developer. The quantities 
given are not quite correct scientifically, but they are practically, 
which is the main thing. Ап extra bottle may be had contain- 
ing :— 

Potassium bromide VO ii nena reo Seve кана 
Mister 10; i esum a Ee qur a eta dc a ТЫ d deo pat 


but bromide is rarely necessary with good plates. 


To develop, we usually take 14 oz. water, add from 4o to So 
minims of то per cent. “ pyro” solution, and make up to 
2 Oz. With 20 per cent. soda solution. We say írom 4o to 
So minims of °“ pyro” solution, because some plates, such as 
a Wratten Panchromatic, will not require more than 40, while 
an Ilford Monarch will usually want 8o if a strong and brilliant 
negative is required. Temperature is important, so far as time 
of development is concerned, and a temperature of about 
65 deg. F. is advisable. In very hot weather, or with plates 
prone to fog, from 10 to 20 minims of bromide, ro per cent. шау 
be added to the 2 ounces of mixed developer. The time of 
development must, to a great extent, be left to the worker, and 
is “according to taste." In such a developer as we have 
described for bromide printing or enlarging 3 to 4 minutes 
would be ample, but denser negatives made for platinotvpe 
printing should have about 8 minutes. ` 
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through at top speed seems the ehief and often the 

only aim in life, it may be as well sometimes to 

look on ‘‘ the other side." For we all are terribly 
apt to think our particular ‘‘ doxy ’’ the one true and 
only ortho-doxy. 

The hand camera has largely banished the tripod, 
and so has ousted the pinhole used in place of lens. 
This is undoubtedly a pity, for in certain cases the 
pinhole picture unquestionably has various charming 
and desirable properties which are not obtainable in any 
other way. 

Some years ago this was abundantly recognised by 
many of our leading pictorialists; but, unfortunately, 
the pinhole in place of lens became a fashion—the latest 
thing, the secret ‘‘tip’’ for making pictures like so 
and so—with the inevitable result that it was indis- 
criminately used—often with quite unsuitable subjects, 
and so it earned a bad reputation by the unthinking as 
** no good,” “ fuzzy wuzzy,’’ and so forth. 

But now that we have had time to tone down some 
of our late decade prejudices, the pinhole is well worth 
the attention of every pictorialist to-day. It is just 
now the day of the small hand camera negative, and an 
enlargement therefrom; we no longer demand wire-like 
definition everywhere—or, often, indeed, anywhere. 
The pinhole negative may be printed by contact or may 
be enlarged with equal facility. It gives us quite as 
much suggestion of detail as the eye usually needs. It is 
flexible as to angle, but practically always it needs a 
tripod, the top of a gate-post, wall, or some such solid 
and steady camera support, and it means an exposure of 
seconds or perhaps minutes, in place of the present- 
day brief fraction of a second. 

These conditions at first glance may sound formid- 
able, if not indeed fatal. But after all be said and done, 
are they so formidable? Are they not really healthy 
and desirable restraints? The snap exposure with 
shutter at times does enable us to secure scenes un- 
attainable with a tripod and long exposure. But 
against this one must not forget that the snapshot man 
does produce an appalling quantity of chaff for every 
grain of wheat. 

Clearly the hand camera has come to stay. Its use- 
fulness and value admit of no question. But why 
confine oneself to the one groove? We can speak with 
considerable experience of pinhole work, and have no 
hesitation in saying that every would-be picture-maker 
by the camera would do wisely were he to make himself 
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thoroughly familiar with the pinhole negative. Sooner 
or later will he find himself confronting a subject not 
practicable with a lens but easy enough with the pin- 
hole. Then will he bless his stars that he has taken 
this precautionary advice. The experiment need cost 
nothing beyond a few plates and five minutes’ trouble. 

But, first of all, what are the advantages of the pin- 
hole negative process? 

(1) We can use any picture angle we like—within 
very wide limits, of course. е 

(2) No focussing is required. 

(3) We have what we may call unlimited depth of 
focus. That is to say, we can include very near and 
very distant objects in one plate without having to 
think about stops or focussing. 

(4) We avoid the effect of having one plane of the 
subject markedly sharper than nearer or more distant 
planes. 

(5) We automatically suppress all minute detail, 
which so often mars the lens picture. 

(6) Although no part is critically sharp, yet this is 
not offensive, because, as all parts are softened in defi- 
nition, no part looks by force of comparison markedly 


: out of focus. 


And now to make a first experiment in simplest form. 
Presuming the reader has an ordinary quarter-plate 
camera, fitted with a lens of some kind, the first step is 
to unscrew and lay aside the glass parts of the lens. 
Next take a bit of stiff black paper, such as is commonly 
used in packets of bromide paper, and cut a circular 
piece which just fits the inside of the lens tube. If 
black paper is not at hand, take a thin calling card and 
rub both sides with a drop of gum and soot, or the mud 
from the bottom of the inkstand. Push the card circle 
close up to the stop. Then take the finest needle you 
can lay your hands on, and with it ‘pierce the card in its 
centre. If the iris diaphragm be closed or the smallest 
stop of the lens be brought into position, we can make 
a quite near enough “ shot ” at the centre of the card. 
Make the hole as clear and free from projections or 
“burr”? as you can, but great exactness in this 
respect is not necessary. 

A moment's thought will show us that the quantity 
of light falling on the plate will depend upon the size of 
the hole and its distance from the plate. Therefore 
these are two of the factors determining the exposure. 
Load up a double back with any kind of plates that vou 
are accustomed to use. 

Now бог a trial subject. Avoid moving objects, e.g., 
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figures, near trees swaying in the wind, etc., and also 
select some subject showing fairly well marked light 
and shade in the foreground, e.g., a cottage, bridge, 
etc., with sun to one's right or left. Direct sunshine is 
by no means essential, but presents no difficulties if 
‘present. Remove the card and replace the glasses of 
the lens, and arrange the subject on the ground glass, 
but do not trouble about accurate focussing. Remove 
the glass and replace the pinhole card. If the lens has 
no cap, we may use the focussing cloth by arranging 
a piece of it to hang down over, i.e., in front of the 
lens tube, and make the exposure by raising it for the 
required time. 

Our next move is to get some rough idea of the 
exposure. We will suppose the month to be August. 
Time of day, between 10 a.m. and 2 p.m. Subject, a 
landscape with some well-marked foreground object, 
e.g., cottage, trees, rocks, buildings, let us sav, twenty 
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ESPITE the continued growth of other printing pro- 
cesses, printing-out paper still holds the first place for 


the fascination of its working and for its general 
utility, at any rate in the summer-time. Its whole existence 
depends on the rapid discoloration of chloride of silver іп 
sunlight, and of the acceleration, or intensity, which can be 
imparted to the action by the presence of free silver nitrate. 


If you dissolve two grains of salt іп a few drops of distilled 
water in a test-tube, and add to it six grains of silver nitrate 
dissolved in another few drops of distilled water, you will get 
a white precipitate of silver chloride which turns blue-violet 
on holding the tube in strong sunlight. But if you repeat 
the experiment, using ten grains of silver nitrate—an excess 
—the contents of the tube will rapidly turn a deep, rich 
brown in sunlight. Silver bromide behaves in a similar 
manner. 

The foundation of the P.O.P. process is, then, a mixture 
of silver chloride with silver nitrate. — How the latter is 
responsible for the rapid darkening and enriching of the 
image is thus: Light converts a superficial layer of the silver 
chloride into sub-chloride :—2AgCl. (silver chloride) under 


Hat yields AgCl. (brown silver sub-chloride) + СІ. (chlorine). 


e chlorine combines with some of the free silver nitrate to 
form fresh silver chloride, which is again decomposed into 
the brown silver sub-chloride, and so on. It will thus be 
seen that printing will continue until the whole of the free 
silver nitrate is used up. 

Everybody notices in using various makes of P.O.P. that 
the colour of the printed-out image varies; some papers will 
give a violet-coloured image, others a purple, and others, 
again, a distinct reddish-brown. This is due to one of two 
reasons, broadly speaking. Firstly, a large excess of silver 
nitrate tends to give violet prints. Secondly, a large propor- 
tion of an organic salt of silver promotes a red image. 


P.O.P. contains usually much besides the chloride cf 
silver and the excess of silver nitrate. Citric acid is always 
present, to function as a preservative. Chrome or potash 
alum, to impart hardness to the film, and to prevent frilling 
and blistering. Silver citrate, lactate, oxalate, tartrate, cr 
other organic salt, which gives gradation to the image, as 
well as ** body." А P.O.P. emulsion prepared without any 
silver citrate or other organic salt will give a paper that 
fixes out considerably, and must be printed very deeply. 
With the admixture of the organic salt the image is far more 
stable in both toning and fixing baths. The redness of the 
printed-out image is a rough indication of the amount of 
citrate present, and is, therefore, a guide to the amateur as 
to how far to print. The amount of excess of free silver 
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to fifty yards away. Light, bright. The pinhole, N. B., 
made with a No. 9 needle, i.e., 1-50th inch in diameter. 
Distance of pinhole from plate, six inches. Plate 
speed, say 100 H. and D. The exposure required will 
probably be between twentv and twentv-five seconds. 
A 200 H. and D. speed plate cuts this down to ten to 
fifteen seconds, and so on, so that the exposure is, after 
all, not a very formidable length of time. 

The novice in pinhole work is quite likely to go some- 
what astray in the development of his first plate. With 
a properly exposed plate there will probably be present 
a slight greying or fog all over the surface. This тау 
easily be mistaken for over-exposure or serious fog. 
But this surface-grey veil has to be entirely disregarded, 
and development carried on just as though it did not 
exist. When the plate is fixed, this fog veil will be 
scarcely visible, and in printing its effect will ре quite 
negligible. pH. 


د 


nitrate, however, also in- 

fluences the colour; a paper 

made with a large excess 

will print out violet, while 

one with little excess will 

print out red. The latter 

type usually loses least in Gr aA 7, 
hxing. 


Ot gelatine papers, the glossy varieties of P.O.P. are 
coated on almost chemically pure paper, which itself has 
been coated with a substratum. any amateurs make 
P.O.P. themselves, and are disappointed to find they cannot 
imitate the “ real thing." То make a paper similar to the 
commercial articles one must have matt or glossy baryta 
paper, i.e., the pure raw paper which has received a hard 
coating of gelatine and baryta. This can always be obtained 
in small quantities through the larger photographic dealers. 
One of its important characteristics is that the substratum 
prevents the emulsion from sinking into it, and so losing Its 


. power of giving a ‘“ bright " print. 


A really excellent P.O.P. can be made at home on a small, 
experimental scale, and will be found most fascinating. A 
stone pound jam jar, some clean measures, and a saucepan 
are first of all necessary. In the jar dissolve, in five ounces 
of water, the following chemicals :— 


Ammonium chloride .............................. 14 gr. 
Sodium ‘Citrate es 27 gr. 
МЕНЕ NU rc IO fr. 


Then stir in 300 grains Nelson's or Coignet's soft gelatine ; 
stand the jar in the saucepan, fill the latter with nearly boil- 
ing water, and stir the contents of the jar with a glass rod 
until the gelatine is entirely dissolved. Note the tempera- 
ture with a thermometer ; this should not be allowed to rise 
above 150 deg. Fahr. 

Two more solutions will be wanted, as follows :— 


A Silver nitrate арыздана oe Ae 135 gr 
Distilled: Water зары SO rota 24 oz 

and 
BCe acid. мео eee rias tee ta адыр 60 gr 
Distilled water ............................... 24 OZ. 


The emulsification may be done in candlelight in the dark- 
room. Solutions A and B are warmed to about 100 dey. 
Fahr., mixed, and very slowly poured into the hot gelatine- 
salts solution, this being vigorously stirred the whole time. 
A pure white emulsion 1s thus obtained, which has only to 
be strained through muslin to be ready for immediate 
coating. 
(To be continued.) 
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OW that the regular passenger 

Steamers are sailing from 
Newcastle and Hull, and are conveying 
tourists from this country to Nor- 
way, the following notes on photo- 
graphic work in this picturesque land 
may be useful to readers of THE 
A. P. AND P. N. who are contem- 
plating a Norwegian holiday during 
the next month or two. Visitors to 
Norway may be roughly divided into two classes: those who 
take a recognised tour, spending the greater part of their time 
sailing up the beautiful fjords, with occasional halts for a short 
trip on land, and those who, like myself, prefer to land at one 
of the towns, and spend their holiday at two or three places 
they may select. 

As it is the latter class who will in all probability go in for 
the more serious work, I will deal with them first. 

Norway abounds with so many small villages boasting 
excellent hotels, which, by the way, are most reasonable, nearly 
all of which offer such a wealth of photographic material, that 
it would serve no useful purpose to particularise more than 
to say that any of the fjords between Stavanger and Trondhjem 
will provide ample scope. The visitor will find the people 
charming, quite unspoilt, and speaking English in a way that 
should astonish such bad linguists as we generally are. Above 
Trondhjem English is not spoken to the same extent. 

Bergen will in all probability be chosen as a starting point, 
and a day or so will be spent there changing money and 
making arrangements. The system of telephones is so ex- 
cellent that one of the tourist agencies in the town can always 
find out, while you wait, whether rooms are available in any 
particular hotel. 

There is plenty of photographic work here; the 
town has one of the finest situations in Europe, and 
its narrow streets, with picturesque wooden houses, 
some of them dating back to the time when the city 
was under the iron rule of the Hanseatic league, 
and the fish market will probably tempt the 
photographer. The fish market offers endless scope 
for good work. The boats come in laden with live 
fish; these are placed in tanks, and the purchaser 
selects his fish as they swim about. During the 
whole morning the scene is one of the greatest 
animation, but photographs are not easy to obtain, 
the situation being somewhat cramped. Great care 
is necessary to avoid under-exposure, though the 
place is usually rather damp from the water out 
of the tanks, and this helps to relieve some of the 
dense shadows. On leaving Bergen, a journey of 
some hours by steamer may be taken; in whichever 
direction, however, the sea being protected by 
the chain of islands that fringe the coast, the water 
will be like a mill-pond. If this course is not 
adopted, it will be necessary to make a train 
journey, and drive some considerable distance. The 
latter alternative has its advantages, more of the 
country being seen in this way; but it will be 
advisable, if possible, to send the majority of one’s 
luggage round by boat, the plates, etc., being care- 
fully packed. Such photographic material as is 
taken on the drive should also be well packed, for, 
as a producer of pinholes, commend me to the Norwegian 
Stolkjoerre, or two-seated conveyance, in which most of these 
journeys are undertaken. 

With a good hand camera many charming views can be 
taken, both the driver and the pony being, especially the 
latter, only too glad to halt as often as possible on the 
journey. 

When the place selected is reached, the visitor should, if 
possible, choose a room looking out into the fjord, and if the 
room has a balcony, as so many of them have, this will be 


HOLIDAY IN NORWAY. 


THE NORWEGIAN SKY. 
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Special to “The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News.” 


га a distinct advantage for the reasons that are mentioned 
ter. 

Generally, the trouble will be not what to take, but what 
not to take, as subjects will abound in extraordinary profusion. 

Many of the subjects, however, present considerable diffi- 
culties ; first, there are the waterfalls, which are to be found 
in most places, and which are so fascinating to take and usually 
so unsatisfactory when taken. 

In many of these, the height being comparatively great, the 
water descends with considerable rapidity, and a fairly quick 
exposure is necessary to prevent the woolly appearance that 
is so common. It is often suggested that exposures on two 
separate plates be given, one for the water and one for the 
surroundings, and a composite print made. Personally, I have 
not found this necessary—with a very rapid ortho. plate, a 
light screen, and an exposure of, say, one-fortieth of a second 
the results have usually been quite satisfactory. 

Many of the landscapes will contain dark fir-trees in the 
foreground, whilst the distance may be miles away, and an 
accurate exposure with a deep screen is a sine gud non. 

In the early morning the most beautiful mist effects will 
be seen, and often these can be conveniently taken from the 
bedroom window, particularly if a balcony is provided. Some 
of my finest effects have been taken in this way. During the 
summer it will be light all night, and it is quite easy to focus 
the camera before going to bed, and take a photograph at, 
say, four the next morning with a minimum of trouble. This 
class of view will probably contain no deep shadows, and I 
have usually found that about one-third of the exposure 
indicated by the meter is about right. 

As there is no night, properly speaking, special arrangements 
must be made for changing the plates ; some of the hotel-keepers 
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Taken at mid-day; lens, 11} ins.; Wratten Panchromatic plate. 


are most obliging, and volunteer to rig up a dark-room; but, 
so far, I have been content to use a changing bag, and change 
all my plates by touch. The plates are packed film to film in 
the original wrappings, and the numbers of the plates (start- 
ing from the bottom) recorded on a label on the cover of 
the box—the numbers referring to the records kept in the 
exposure book. 

One of the great beauties of Norway is that it is rare to find 
a day with a clear blue sky; usually magnificent fleecy clouds 
are in evidence the whole time, lending—great Sol to the 
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scene, and in many cases saving a world of trouble in print- 
ing the negatives. The light is very clear and brilliant, and 
the sensitive paper in my Watkins meter is often darkened 
to the standard tint in two seconds or less. As many of the 
views also are so open, the exposures indicated must be con- 
siderably reduced. 

The late Mr. W. T. Warren, writing of Switzerland, stated 
that it was a much-quoted fallacy that long-focus lenses were 
needed, and that, in his experience, he needed them more often 
at home than abroad. I cannot agree with this; with а half- 
plate camera, a 12-inch lens is the one I find most often 
used. The distances are immense, and to adequately render 
them a long-focus lens must be used. 

Spare ortho. screens should be carried; I once broke my 
only K, screen in one of the streets of Bergen; luckily, it was 
on the day I was returning, but I have never allowed myself 
to be in the same position again. 

Many of the foregoing remarks will also apply to those 
who are touring on one of the steamers, but generally a dark- 


EvENING SUNLIGHT. 


Untouched print, К» screen, Wratten Panchromatic. 


room is provided. I prefer, however, to be quite independent 
and always carry a changing bag. 

Many of the fjords are quite narrow, and a lens of the usual 
focus will do all that is required, but a very large number of 
pleasing views will be missed if the camera is mot provided 
with a long extension, so that a long-focus lens can be used, or 
one-half of the ordinary lens. The class of photograph taken 
from a steamer is apt to prove monotonous, owing to the 
foreground being usually a bare stretch of water, and so far 
as possible this is to be avoided. The water is so deep, and 
the steamers sail so close to the shore, that frequently this is 
quite easy to manage. 

I have but touched the fringe of this subject, but for a com- 
plete change, charming people, and a healthy holiday with an 
abundance of photographic work at a very reasonable cost, I 
have yet to find the equal of Norway. 

I have tacitly assumed that all plates or films are taken from 
this country. Lumiére's products are readily obtainable in 
Bergen in the Continental sizes, also some British plates, but 
it is not wise to rely on supplies that may be defective from long 
storage. No trouble will be experienced with the Norwegian 
Customs officials, provided that the photographer explains that 
the plates or filins are for his own personal use. The plate- 
boxes should be clearly labelled as follows: —*: Fotografiplader. 
Maa kun aabnes vid rothlys.” 
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Facts and Formule for Practical Workers. 


ANTI-HALO BACKING SHEETS. 


ACKING sheets are a great convenience for those workers 
B who require to back a plate only occasionally, or who dis- 
likc the somewhat messy operation of applying and removing 
backing in the ordinary way. Backing sheets, if properly applied, 
can be rendered as efficient for the prevention of halation as any 
other backing medium. They are made of sheets of stout, thin 
paper, brown or black, cut to the exact size of the plates. The 
sheets of paper are coated with a mixture made as follows :— 


Hot ЖАҒАР sahiets (pase S o каз aao Ya SR RIA SE S La HATH 7} oz. 
Gelatine асоро кенче а bn амы Pu A À CERES AER RIA KC I OZ 
Go VC ETI 225 Qr exo t PER OY EAR РЗ about 6 oz 
Black or burnt sienna colour in fine powder ...... I OZ. 


Let the gelatine dissolve in the almost boiling water, then add 
the glycerine, and lastly the powder. This should always be 
black if orthochromatic plates are likely to be used. Thoroughly 
incorporate the powder with the solution, then, while the solu- 
tion is still warm, apply it very evenly with a wide, soft brush 
to paper cut the size of the plates used. Take care to have the 
paper fairly but not too absorbent, and /Ziz, or the backed plates 
may not fit properly in the dark-slide. 

The sheets should be carefully, evenly, and fully coated, and 
laid in a dust-free room to thoroughly set. They are applied bv 
placing in contact with the glass side of the plate. А sheet of 
plain, dry paper is then placed over the backing sheet, and a 
squeegee firmly passed across to secure perfect optical contact. 
This is essential if the backing is to have full effect. The plate 
may be placed film side down on a pad of perfectly clean and 
dry blotting paper during squeegeeing, but take care not to apply 
too much pressure, or the glass may be broken. The application 
of the backing sheet is, of course, conducted in the dark-room, 
and precautions should be taken not to expose the dry plate too 
much to the dark-room light. The sheets can be peeled off 
before development, and used over and over again. 


@ —- 
EXPOSURE METER PAPER. 


HOSE possessing an exposure meter and wishing to prepare 

their own sensitive paper may use the following method 
suggested by Dr. J. M. Eder, and published in the Photographic 
Times. Ordinarily, bromide paper is placed in a ten per cent. 
solution of sodium nitrite for ten minutes, then dried rapidly 
in the dark. This paper can also be used with negatives for 
printing-out purposes. The above paper is more sensitive to the 
blue-violet end of the spectrum. If a paper is wanted having 
a greater range of sensitiveness, it should be prepared, accord- 
ing to Anderson, as follows: Photographic raw stock is put 
in a bath of 6.10 gms. (2 ozs.) of potassium bromide dissolved 
in 1,000 c.c. (33 Ozs.) of water for six minutes. The paper is 
then hung up to dry. The dried paper is sensitised by floating 
on a twelve per cent. silver nitrate solution for two minutes by 
ruby light. The paper is now washed to remove all soluble 
salts. At this stage the paper is not very sensitive nor the 
darkening very strong when exposed to light. The washed 
paper is now placed for five minutes in a solution containing 
6.0 gms. (9o grains) of sodium nitrite dissolved in 200 c.c. 
(7 ozs.) of water and 8 c.c. (2 drams) of an alcoholic solution 
of Rhodamine B 1.200 and dried in the dark. This paper 
is sensitive as far as the yellow D line. 


—— ———— کک 
DEAD-BLACK PAINT.‏ 
HE best paint for the inside of cameras, lens boards, and‏ 
the like is composed of shellac dissolved in alcohol, to‏ 
which is added a large proportion of lampblack. If there is‏ 
an excess of shellac, the paint will dry with a gloss, which is‏ 
undesirable. What is wanted is a smooth, dead-black surface,‏ 
and that is obtained by using just enough shellac to prevent‏ 
the lampblack from powdering off the surface of the article‏ 
coated. А few trials will soon indicate the correct proportions.‏ 
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In the following article Mr. С. Borup, whose charming domestic interiors were among the gems of the recent В. Р. $. 


pictures have been reproduced in THE A. P. AND P. М. 


during the past few weeks, and two others will be found on pages 154 and 166 of the present issue. 


HE making of a photographic picture is, to a 

certain extent, a process as varied as the 

persons perpetrating it, and the rules guiding 

them are framed from different mental stand- 
points, as well as by different artistic development and 
technical skill. In the subsequent lines I shall briefly 
state the method I employ in producing my pictures, 
with special reference to interiors with figures. 

The average modern domestic interior does not 
readily yield to the blandishments of the picture wooer; 
there are too many disturbing elements, too many dis- 
tracting superfluities about, and a good deal of judi- 
cious elimination is often necessary; but, in spite of 
the drawbacks, pictorial motives abound, and may be 
secured, especially by the introduction of one or more 
figures. Personally, I like the human element in Art, 
and wherever possible will insist upon including it in 
my interior photographs. A nursery, for instance, in 
the absence of the frolicing cherubs, is to my mind only 
a room with so much furniture in it, and the same 
applies to the other rooms in the house. 

Failing animate adjuncts, traces of their immediate 
presence will stimulate the imagination of the beholder, 
as, for instance, an open book on a table, or a coat 
or a hat carelessly placed on a chair. 

Now for the modus operandi I favour and employ 
whenever possible. 

It may be said to begin as an idea, more or less 
vague, that by degrees evolves into a more definite 
suggestion for a picture, which, if deemed to be within 
the bounds of execution, and of sufficient pictorial inte- 
rest, is forthwith enclosed between the covers of a 
little notebook that I carry with me everywhere, and 
to which I confide a good many queer ideas for 
striking photographs. 

If the subject is a difficult one, my next step would 
be to make a rough sketch for future guidance, chiefly 
to assist in the proper distribution of the masses of 
light and shade. 

An Example. 

Having by now definitely settled what I want, and 
supposing the subject to be “Тһе Tea Party," with 
three or four young ladies seated by a table, discussing 
the latest style of hats or the opera; I have next to 
find suitable models and surroundings for the scene. 
This is where the difficulties begin, and one rarely finds 
an interior ready made for the purpose; little adapta- 
tions and compromises are inevitable. By chance I 
came across a setting for the scene, that took my 
fancy immediately. It was a small room, which ob- 
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tained its light through a large panelled window facing 
the garden. The room contained a table, a settee, 
and one or two chairs, and, viewed from the hall, was 
nicely framed by the doorway. I had to photograph 
against the window, thus obtaining a °“ silhouette 
effect," but that made it only the more interesting. 
Having got permission to use the room, I made an 
appointment with my models. I make a point of inte- 
resting my sitters in my plans, and securing their co- 
operation; as by their knowledge of my aims greater 
naturalness and more life results. | Conversation is 
kept up while I remove a pair of curtains partly con- 
cealing the doorway, place the furniture in the right 
position, secure some tea-things, and remove all objec- 
tionable adornments from the field. My camera being 
now in place, I ask the ladies to seat themselves in 
the positions selected, leaving attitudes to their own 
choice—for the time being. То adjust swing-back, 
focus, and insert plate is a matter of a few moments; 
a final look at the arrangements, the dropping down 
of a hassock to secure proper balance (see illustration, 
p. 154), a few slight modifications in the poses, then an 
appropriate sentence brings the desired life and 
movement into the scene, a request to sit still follows, 
and after five seconds' exposure I capped my lens with 
a feeling of justifiable expectancy. 

My object being to represent ‘interiors as they аге, 
artificial illumination is only used in exceptional cases 
and when a lamplight or firelight effect is wanted. 

Apparatus and Materials. 

Finally, a few words about my outfit, the different 
items of which are here enumerated. 

(1) A whole-plate (or 12 by 10) stand camera, with 
shding front and swing-back, also a finely ground 
focussing screen, which is rubbed over with olive oil. 

(2) One Goerz double anastigmat, No. 4, 91 in. focus, 
giving a good definition at practically full aperture, 
Е /6.8, and one of the same maker's No. 6, with a focal 
length of 12 in. By using the smaller lens in my 12 by 
10 camera, I secure an angle of about 9o deg. 

(3) My slides loaded with backed ‘‘ Seed ’’ plates 
(gilt edge). Ilike these plates because they are thickly 
coated and allow of great latitude in exposure. 

(4) An “ Agfa ” flashlamp and powder. 

(5) Several sheets of white tissue paper and drawing 
pins for regulation of the light. 

For developing I prefer pyro-soda, starting with a 
dilute solution, and adding pyro or soda as the need 
may be. 
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Some Notes on the Mounting of Photographs. 


HERBERT MILLS. 
0 Ø Special to “Тһе Amateur Photographer and Photographic News.” 2 2 


August 14, 1911. 


See Illustration on p. 164. 


GOOD photograph may very easily be spoiled 
by unsuitable mounting, more easily than the 
majority of photographers imagine, especially 
where there is an ill-chosen contrast in colour or 

tone between the mount and the print. The latter, 
therefore, suffers. 

More often than not, the mounts employed by the 
beginner are much too dark, they “КІШ” the photo- 
graph, for it must be a very strong print that can with- 
stand the overwhelming effects of a very dark mount. 
These were, a few years ago, almost universally em- 
ployed both by the novice and the ‘* past master ''; but 
saner methods are now coming to the fore, and the dark 
mount, by the more advanced, is relegated to a very 
back seat (being only used for very narrow borders or 


']ines'' round a broader and lighter tint). I am 
speaking, of course, of multiple mounting. Mounts of 
a very light tone are thus taking their place. ‘This is 


as it should be. An engraving or an etching does not 
lose by its surround of cream or white paper; then 
why should a photograph ? 

A strong print will gain in strength and force on a 
light mount, and the delicacy of a light-toned print 
will be enhanced by such a mount. 

Over-printed and under-developed bromide prints, 
toned perhaps to a disagreeable greenish brown, or 
flat P.O.P. prints, in fact any photograph which is 
unnecessarily lacking in contrast, is unsuitable for 


mounting. 
Now as to the choice of papers. The two prevailing 
'" tones ’ in photographs are black and brown, there- 


fore the mounts most suitable for these will be light 
grevs (neutral, not bluish or greenish), and creams, and 
light drabs or fawns, with two or three of these of 
deeper tint for “ line "" borders. Although brown and 
sepia coloured prints may be mounted either on cream, 
light fawn, or grey (and it may be mentioned that if 
the colour of the image is not quite as good as it should 


be, a light grey mount will enrich it wonderfully), a 
black and white print (untoned gaslight or bromide 
print, for example) is better mounted on a grey mount. 

The writer has found the grey ‘‘ Michallet ’’ drawing 
paper very suitable as a mounting paper, particularly 
brown and sepia prints. The neutral, not the blue grey, 
should be specified when purchasing. The latter will, 
however, be found very useful for blue carbons. 

The reader is, however, advised to obtain a sample 
book of mounts from a firm such as Houghtons' or 
Butcher's and make a choice of, say, half a dozen light 
tints and three or four darker shades of the same tints. 
These are to be employed for the '' border lines,” and 
should be cut to give the smartest and neatest effect, 
as narrow as possible. 

In multiple mounting, it is not necessary to have 
a multiplicity of tints; two are quite sufficient for ex- 
cellent results, a light tint for the final mount and one 
or two borders round the print separated by a narrow 
line of the darker tint (see illustration). This latter 
should onlv be a little darker than the other next to 
it, otherwise the contrast will be too great, and will 
thus draw the attention away from the picture itself. 

A word as regards the position of the print on the 
mount. The most suitable place is above the centre, but 
equidistant at the sides. The space above the print 
should be rather less than the spaces at the side, whilst 
these latter should be less than that underneath the 
print. 

Some photographers on occasion place the print 
nearer one side of the mount than the other. This, 
we are told, is to give balance to the print. In the 
writer's opinion, a print which has to rely upon the 
mount for its lack of balance, owing to faulty composi- 
tion, is unworthy of being called a picture. The mount 
is simply a setting for the gem, and if this be faulty 
the finest setting in the world will not prevent the flaw 
from being scen. 
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DEFECTIVE DEFINITION FROM THE USE OF COLOUR SCREENS. 


F colour filters be used with a lens it is clear that consider- 

able attention should be paid to the optical accuracy of those 
filters, so that they do not introduce aberrations which may 
affect the definition of the image. Apart from the accuracy of 
the glass itself, distortion may be produced in colour filters in 
the course of their manufacture in several ways. 

In the first place, if the filters are prepared by coating 
co'oured gelatine upon the glass, then when this gelatine dries 
it will contract and bend the glass; also, when the filter is 
cemented with Canada balsam, too rapid drying or drying at 
uneven temperatures will distort the filter; while, finally, if 
pressure is exercised upon a thin filter in its cell, the filter may 
easily be permanently strained. If these strains were sym- 
metrical they would be of small importance, as they would 
simply produce a lens of slight positive or negative power, and 
so, to a small extent, change the focal length of the lens with 
which they are used. But generally they are either in one 


direction only, or are much greater in one direction than in the 
other, and so produce a cylindrical lens, which introduces 
astigmatism. The effect of such aberration naturally becomes 
much greater as lenses of longer focal length are used, the 
effect varying as the square of the focal length of the lens, so 
that a filter which would be perfectly satisfactory on a hand 
camera lens of six inches focus, would be with a telephoto 
combination quite useless. 

This point must be carefully borne in mind, in view of the 
recent introduction of what may be termed semi-telephoto lenses, 
which naturally require that a filter should be far more 
accurate than would be assumed to be necessary for its diameter. 

The aberrations of filters can be minimised by making them 
of as thick glass as possible, having regard to its optical 
accuracy, and for filters of the very highest quality it is usual 
for the two glasses to be about five millimeters in thickness.— 
Dr. C. E. K. Mees, in Knowledge. 
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BECHUANA NATIVES POUNDING CORN, By W. FISHER South Africa). 
From the Exhibition of Colonial Photographs, ncw open at " The A. P." Little Gallery, 52, Long Acre, W.C. 
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LOW WATER. By HERBERT MILLS. 


See article on page 162. 
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at " The A. P." Little Gallery, 5? кй Acre, wq 
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WHERE THE TRADE WINDS BLOW. 
From the Exhibition of Colonial Work, now open « 
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A SUNNY DRAWING-ROOM. 
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(See article on page 161), 


From the Royal Photographic Society's Exhibition. 
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THE NEW ADAMS FRONT-SHUTTER 
REFLEX. 


E have on more than one cccasion spoken in terms of 
the highest praise of the photographic apparatus made 
by Messrs. Adams and Co., of 24, Charing Cross Road, London, 
W.C., and particularly of the firm's beautiful little ‘‘ Minex " 
== camera, which тау be те- 
garded as practically the last 
word in reflex camera design 
and construction. There has 
been a demand, however, of 
late for cameras embodying 
the reflex principle, but 
capable of giving slower 
"instantaneous " exposures 
than can be achieved with 
the focal-plane shutter. <A 
reliable front ]lens shutter 
appears to fill the necessary 
requirements in the most 
satisfactory manner, and in 
the new model C ©“ Minex," 
Messrs. Adams have met the 
demand by supplying a reflex 
camera with all the excellent attributes of the standard “ Minex," 
but minus the focal-plane shutter, which has been replaced with 
the well-known “ Compound " shutter on the lens. 

The mechanical difficulties to be overcome in adjusting this 
front shutter to the necessary requirements must have been 
very great indeed, viz., the shutter to be open while the image 
is focussed with the mirror in position, and for it to rapidly 
close and open again to give the requisite exposure at the same 
instant the mirror swings up to the top of the camera. Yet 
Mr. Adams, with his well-known ingenuity, has accomplished 
this, and the working of the mirror and shutter is a marvel 
of effective and smooth mechanism. 

The shutter operates perfectly at any extension of the 
camera, the connection being made on the Bowden brake system, 
somewhat similar to the antinous release, the spring neatly coil- 
ing away when the camera is closed, or extending as it is racked 
out. 

It is needless to speak of the efficiency of the Compound 
shutter, as it may be regarded as one of the most reliable and 
accurately speeded of this type of between-lens shutter on the 
market, and Messrs. Adams show their wisdom in choosing it. 
The Compound is pneumatically controlled for speeds from 
I-150th of a second to 3 seconds, also time and bulb exposures. 
This range of speeds, in conjunction with the reflector 


The Model C '' Minex,’’ 
revolving back. 


showing 


The Model C ‘“ Minex" 


open, showing front shutter. 
principle, places an added power in the hands of the photo- 
grapher for many subjects for which the average focal plane 
exposures are unsuitable. Yet the speeds cover nearly all 
ordinary contingencies. 

The operations of setting the mirror and shutter in the Model 
C “ Міпех” are of the simplest description. For instantaneous 
exposures the shutter is set from the front in the ordinary 
way, and the mirror is set by simply turning a small handle 
at the side. The release is conveniently placed on the opposite 
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side to the focussing screw, and is effected noiselessly and 
instantaneously. 

In all other respects the camera is fitted in a manner similar 
to the standard “ Minex," and, with the exception of the Adams 
patent four-ways swing front, which cannot be fitted to the 
front-shutter model, possesses all the outstanding features and 
exquisite finish that have made the camera so perfect. A notable 
feature of the Model C ‘“ Міпех” is its lightness and small 
size, the 4-plate measuring 63 by 54 by 64, and has 114 inches 
extension. 

Fitted with Zeiss Tessar lens, F/4.5, the price in 4-рІаїе 
size is {£27 10s. Dark slides ог any form of changing system 
can be used with this camera. 

Altogether, Messrs. Adams are to be congratulated on their 
latest addition to the “ Minex " series of cameras. Readers of 
THE A. P. AND P. N. should write to the address as aboye for 
further illustrated particulars. 
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"DEVULES" FOR THE TOUBIST. 


E have on a previous occasion referred to the excellence 

of the developers manufactured and supplied by Oppen- 
heimer, Son and Co., Ltd., 179, Queen Victoria Street, E.C., 
and have recently had an opportunity of again testing their 
products for negative-making in the form they call “ Devules." 
These are little cachets of powder developer ready for use by 
simply dissolving in water. We cam speak highly of the fresh, 
active solutions, which can be made by simply pinching open 
the gelatine covers in which the chemicals ere contained. There 
appears no reason against these preparations remaining in 
perfect condition indefinitelv. 

We have exposed the “ Devules" both to continuous heat 
and light and damp for a considerable period without any ill- 
effects to the contents. The fact that the gelatine covers are 
stained red and hardened appears to protect the contents 
admirably from light action. 

For the development of bromide paper the amidol “ Devules ” 
can be highly recommended. They are put up in a very suit- 
able formula for the production of vigorous black and white 
prints. The metol-hydroquinone “ Devules" serve the same 
purpose, and are also admirably suitable for negatives. The 
glycin and pyro-soda are likewise very good for negatives on 
plates or films. For the holiday-maker “ Devules" can be 
highly recommended, as they are supplied in a very portable 
form in dainty metal boxes convenient for carrying. They are 
not expensive, and application to the above address will bring 
full particulars and samples 


FRESH PLATES FOR HOLIDAY.MAKERS. 


HE method adopted by the Gem Dry Plate Co. for assisting 

the users of their products while holiday-making is 
worthy of attention. They rightly consider that fresh plates 
will be appreciated for the pioduction of good work, and, as 
frequently happens, when the amateur is holiday-making, and 
off the beaten track in Great Britain, he may find a difficulty in 
getting photographic supplies. Provided, however, he is 
within reach of a post office, the Gem Company will send, post 
free, one or a dozen boxes of plates, direct to the user, on 
receipt of order and ordinary retail price. Incidentally, this 
method relieves the tourist of the hardship of carrying a 
number of boxes of heavy plates, as he can thus get.fresh 
supplies en route, and use the wrappings or cases in which they 
are sent for dispatching exposed plates home to await return. 
A postcard to the Gem Dry Plate Co., Cricklewood, N.W., will 
bring full particulars. 

——— Neg n 


THE LETO EXPOSURE INDICATOR. 


S mentioned in our recent review of the new “ Phoenix " 

plates, the I.eto Photo Materials Co., Ltd., of Roman Wall 
House, 1, Crutched Friars, E.C., are issuing a useful little 
exposure indicator with each box of plates. The indicator has 
now been put on the market, separately mounted on stiff linen 
card, at sixpence. Our readers will do well to write to the 
above address at once and secpre one of these handy exposure 
helps, and carry it always in the pocket for reference. It can 
be thoroughlv relied upon as a satisfactory guide to correct 
exposure, and is so simple that the veriest beginner may use it. 
The worker who is apt to sneer at the usefulness of exposure 
tables will be surprised and pleased with the accuracy of the 
Leto indicator. 
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A SUBSTITUTE FOR A REPEATING BACK. 


THINK that many of your readers 

will be glad to know how to take a 
dozen photos on a plate, especially those 
who cannot possibly afford to buy an 
expensive repeating back. To take twelve 
on a plate, all different: Cut two pieces 
of strong paper or thin cardboard (black 
is best, but any will do), fit them both 
into the back of the camera, when the 
reversible back is taken out, the exact 
size of the reversible back. Put a дпагіег- 
plate on the centre of the paper, and 
mark round with pen and ink, then mark 
off one-eighth inch inside that mark all 
round, and divide into a dozen squares, 


as fig. 2. Cut out No. 7 square, which 
will expose No. 7, and No. 8 squares by 


reversing the paper. Then cut out of 
fig. 1 paper No. 2 square, which will 
expose all the four corners, namely, 


Nos. 1, 2, 9, 10. Then cut out No. 12 
square, which will expose No. 3, 4, 11, 12 
squares. Now we must make sliding 
doors to cover the open squares, to open 
them one by one at will for exposing. 
To do this, we must cut strips of card, 
just a little larger than the openings, and 
Marrow strips of card to stick on the 
paper, each side of the doors, and also 
strips over those strips, and to come just 
over the doors to keep them in, so as to 
slide the doors in and out as they are 
wanted. Fig. т will, perhaps, make it 
clear. Those squares marked with a 


D are the sliding doors. The X on the 
squares are cut-out squares, which the 
doors are to cover over when not in use. To 
use the papers for exposing, open No. 2 
square, then turn the paper over to expose 
No. 1 square. Close No. 2, and open No. 
12, turn the paper upside down, and ex- 


A New Series of Practical Hints for the Home Worker, 


written by Home Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or, accessories of a novel 
readers of '' The A. P. & P. 

be paid for at current rates if published. Articles should 
be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams and phótographs. 


N." are invited for this 


pose for No. 3, and turn the paper over 
for No. 4. This will give the first line 
of exposures, which, I think, is the best 
way, as the camera can be turned on the 
screw or turn-table for all exposures on 
one line. Then close the doors, and open 
No. s, turn the paper over for No. 6, 
close, and take out the paper, and put 
in No. 2 paper instead of No. 1 paper; 
expose No. 7, turn over for No. 8, which 
will finish the second line. Now for the 


bottom line. Put in again No. 1 paper 
upside down, and open No. 2 door, and 
expose for No. 9; turn over and expose 
No. 10, close, and turn the paper right 
way up again; open No. 12 and expose, 
turn the paper and expose for No. 11. 
For the different lines of squares, pull 


the front tripod leg in or out, to raise or 


lower the camera, as it is much quicker 

than raising or lowering the front of 

camera. Nr Ж; 
MENS 1 


A HOME-MADE DEVELOPING BOX. 


HE following is a description of a 

home-made quarter-plate developing 
box, constructed out of a couple of cigar 
boxes, that has proved itself thoroughly 
satisfactory. Being all in straight lines, 
the construction is well within the com- 
pass of the least experienced of amateur 
wood-workers. Fig. 1 shows the general 
arrangement. АП the wood is } in., with 
the exception of the top of the lid, which 
is $ in. thick. The base measures 53 in. 
by 44 in., and has a projection ф in. by 
1$ in. to form the base of the spout. 
At the spout end a groove, } in. wide 
and 4 in. deep, is cut across, } in. from 
the end and to within j in. of the sides. 
The sides are 53 іп. by 13 in., and have 
each a }-in. groove 4 in. from the spout 
end. The ends are 3} in. by 1$ in., and the 
one next the spout has, cut out of the centre 
of the bottom edge, a strip 1 in. long and 
about 1-16th in. deep, shown by heavy 
broken lines in fig. 1. This is the ingress for 
the developer. The sides of the spout 
are each 1} in. by 3 in., tapering to $ 1n., 
and the front is 2 in. at the top, taper- 
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ing to 14 in. at the bottom, by 1g in. As 
a leaky joint was not permissible, care 
had to be taken that all the pieces fitted 
accurately, and to prevent the possibility 
of the joints opening, the whole of the 


Fig. 1. 


box was fastened together with small 
screws. The spout is light-trapped, and 
an even flow of the developer obtained 
as follows. A piece of wood, 4 in. by 
14 in., cut as shown in section (fig. 2, A), 
fits into the grooves in the two side-pieces 
already described, to within about 1-16th 
in. of the bottom of the groove in the 
base; and another piece, 3} in. by 1j in., 
slips down between this piece and the 
spout end of the box. The form of this 
latter piece is shown in plan in fig. 3, 
and in section at B, fig. 2. It will 


Fig 2 


Fig 3. 


be seen that, while it cuts off the light 
from the opening to the spout, it does 
not interrupt the flow of the developer, 
which can pass both through the slot C 
and round the corners D, D! at the 
bottom (fig. 3). The piece A is a further 
precaution against the entrance of light, 
and serves to equalise the flow of the 
developer over the plate. The bottom 
piece of the lid fits accurately into the 
box, flush with the tops of the sides, and 
the top is formed of another piece, % in. 
thick, screwed to it апа projecting 
slightly all round the box. The box and 
spout are blackened inside, as is also 
the underside of the lid. To ensure 
absolute water-tightnéss, the interior was 
given a coat of molten paraffin wax. А 
wooden plate-rack, fitting into the box, 
permits more than one plate to be 
developed at a time. 

The procedure in using the box is as 
follows. Тһе plates аге inserted іп 
darkness, but all other operations. may 
safely take place in broad daylight. The 
temperature of the developer is taken 
while development is proceeding by 
placing the thermometer in the spout, 
which, of course, contains developer at 
the same level as in the tank proper. 
When development is complete, the 
developer is poured out through the spout 
and the plates given a quick rinse E ben 
same means, the hypo for fixing being 
thereafter poured in. After use, the box 
is given a thorough rinse to prevent the 
possibility of hypo contamination the 
next time the tank is used. 
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Қа DR READERS VIEWS $ 


e A. 
Du Under this heading letters from readers on 


various topics will be published every week. 


It must be understood, however, that the 
Editor will not be responsible for opinions 
-= expressed by correspondents. 


°` HALATION WITH FILMS AND PLATES. 


SIR,—We have read with interest the article entitled * Films 
or Plates?" in THE A. P. AND P. N. Summer Number, and also 
the letter from Mr. Vaughton Dymock in issue of July 31st. 

Our photography for the last seven or eight years has been 
mostly architectural, and in this branch of work the prevention 
of halation is one of the chief considerations. While we do not 
ourselves use films, several architectural workers who do have 
shown us prints in which the fault is very noticeable, and have 
ced us that it is only too easy to get halation when using 

ms. 

Backed plates undoubtedly give better results than films or 
unbacked plates, but, in our opinion, by far the best preventive 
of halation is a red substratum of gelatine between the sensi- 
tive emulsion and the glass of the plate. Plates made on this 
principle (obviously a more scientific principle than backing) 
are оп the market, namely, Messrs. Lumiére's anti-halo plate 
and the Agía Isolar anti-halation plate. The superiority of 
these plates is so marked that it is a matter for surprise that 
they are not more widely employed. 

The following test, made some years ago, may be of interest 
to readers. An interior, including a brightly lit window, was 
photographed (1) with an unbacked plate, (2) with a backed 
plate, (3) with an anti-halo plate, and (4) with a backed anti- 
halo plate. Result: (1) Much halation, (2) slight halation, (3) 
and (4) no appreciable halation. There was nothing to choose 
between (3) and (4), which proved that the backing we had 
applied to the anti-halo plate was not required. 

But, in our opinion, to use unbacked. plates (except the sub- 
stratum variety) for any subject at all likely to produce hala- 
tion is to court disaster, and it is futile to argue that results so 
obtained are equal to those given by backed plates. Indeed, 
Mr. Vaughton Dymock’s choice expression, “ Utter nonsense," 
in reference to the perfectly reasonable statement as to unbacked 
plates by the writer of the article, seems to us to be peculiarly 
applicable to the last sentence of his own letter.—Yours, etc., 

E. A. REEVE. 


Putney, S.W. G. R. REEVE. 


RE FLIES IN STUDIO. 


SiR,— There is a short article by F. M. Sutcliffe, “ How to 
Catch Flies," in the British Journal Almanac for 1897, page 734, 
in which it is stated that a couple of plants called ‘‘ Auralia " 
will clear a studio of flies almost immediately. It states they 
have fig-like leaves, and are to be obtained at any nursery at 
small cost. This is all the information given, except that not a 
fly has been seen in the place since they have been present.— 
Yours, etc., THOMAS AGER. 

Finsbury Park, N. 


SIR,—In reply to Mr. Champion's inquiry in your impression 
of July 31, I read somewhere a day or two ago that bunches of 
dried horehound hung up in rooms will keep flies away. I have 
never tried it myself.—Yours, etc., 


Hayling Island, Havant. WHIN-HURST. 


Sır, —Under the heading “ Information Wanted," in THE 
A. P. AND P. N. of July 31, I note Mr. Champion is desirous of 
seeking peace from the common house fly through the medium 
of a plant. The name of one plant (there may be many more) is 
the castor oil plant. I have used this plant in New Zealand in 
my dining-room with splendid results. Another plant which 
flies have a great dislike to is the musk. In either case, Mr. 
Champion must remember /o allow an escape by means of а 
partly opened window or door. Another method of ridding a 
room of these pests, and which during this hot weather may be 
welcome to many of your readers, is to procure from a chemist 
sixpennyworth of oil of sassafras, smear some on a piece or 
pieces—according to size of room—of brown paper, and hang up 
under a gas bracket or anywhere convenient, partly darken the 
_room, and again allow an escape, and in about half an hour there 

will hardly be a fly left. To a few the smell of this oil is not 
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agreeable, but to the majority it is distinctly pleasant and re- 
freshing. Trusting either of the methods will prove a benefit to 
Mr. Champion and other readers of your valuable paper,— 
Yours, etc., 

Updown Hill, Surrey. 


W. DERWENT. 


The Camera Club.—<An exhibition of pictures by Mr. Bertram 
Park will be opened at the Camera Club, 17, John Street, 
Adelphi, on October oth. 

Monklands Photographic Society.—The name of the present 
hon. secretary of this society is Mr. W. P. Scobbie, not Scottie, 
as stated in our issue for July 31st. 

The R. P. S. Medals.—The presentation of the medals awarded 
at the last R. P. S. Exhibition will take place at the Society's 
ordinary meeting to be held on Tuesday, October roth, at 35, 
Russell Square, W.C. 

* Platinum Printing " is the title of the latest number of the 
“ Photo-Miniature " series just to hand. Workers in this 
beautiful process will find much useful and practical informa- 
tion contained in this little publication. 

An Ensign Winner.— Mrs. Jenson, 105, Ilkeston Road, Notting- 
ham, is the winner of the * Ensign" Roll Film Competition 
for July. Houghtons, Ltd., offer a three-guinea camera every 
month for the best negative on “Ensign” film. The entries 
close on the 3rd of the month. Entrance is free, and a competi- 
tion form is enclosed with every spool of “ Ensign" film. 


Photographs of South Africa.—At the Coronation Exhibition, 
Shepherd's Bush, a series of large photographs—about 160 in 
number—are on view, which have been sent by the Corpora- 
tions of Johannesburg and other towns in South Africa, and 
which represent scenes from the stretch of country between 
the Cape and the Zambesi. А special building is set apart for 
the display of the pictures. 

“The Sinclair Sign-Post."— The interesting little monthly 
pamphlet, issued by Sinclair and Co., Haymarket, to their 
customers, contains, in the July number, an excellent illus. 
trated article by James A. Sinclair, F.R.P.S., entitled ‘ A Little 
Holiday Jaunt in South Holland with a ‘N.S.’ Reflex.” The 
practical information given is likely to be of the greatest use 
to intending visitors to the district described. 


“АП About Patents." —A useful little book under this title, 
writen by Mr. Clarence W. Crossley, has just been issued 
by Messrs. Billing and Sons, Ltd., of Guildford. It forms a 
practical and up-to-date guide for all those who contemplate 
taking out a patent or who have an invention which they desire 
to place upon the market, and is written іп a simple and 
concise manner. The price of the book is gd. net. 


For Holiday Makers.— Those who contemplate spending a 
holiday under canvas will do well to obtain a little booklet, еп. 
titled * Lightweight Happiness," issued by the Lightweight 
Tent Supply Co., 256, High Holborn, W.C. It contains full 
illustrated particulars of the tents, cooking outfits, and various 
accessories supplied by the firm. The pamphlet is published 
at 6d., but this amount is deducted from the first order given. 


A Note to Secretaries.—Secretaries who are engaged in the 
preparation of their winter programmes should note that Mr. 
H. Essenhigh Corke, F.R.P.S., has now completed a new 
lecture, entitled “ Another Ramble Amongst Wild Flowers," 
illustrated with over roo lantern slides in natural colour photo- 
graphy, which he is prepared to deliver before photographic 
societies. Application for dates should be made to him at the 
Studio, Sevenoaks. 

The Prizes offered by Messrs. Rajar, Ltd., Mobberley, Cheshire, 
for the best prints on papers or postcards of their manu- 
facture submitted for the competition for the month of June, 
have been awarded as follows :—Class I., open competition, to 
W. Fisher, Mahalapye, British. Bechuanaland Protectorate, 
South Africa, for print on P.O.P. paner. Class II.. for those 
who have never previously won a prize іп any class of competi- 
tion, to H. Middleton Jones, Wellside, Heswall, Cheshire, for 
print on bromide paper, purchased from Mr. C. H. Schuhmacher, 
Chemist, Heswall. Remittances for the prizes have been posted 
to the respective winners. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. Ву “ ARIEL.” 


and thus divide “up the 
" booked for a club night 
is a certain draw, for his fame as a racy, delight- 


Successful Excursions at Hull. 

The Hull Photographic Society, despite the 
turmoil the city has recently passed through in 
its labour troubles, seems to run on from success 
to success with their summer outings. Last 
Saturday they went to Burton Constable, one of 
the finest old halls in Yorkshire, situated in a 
magnificent park, six miles in circumíerence, a 
lake of sixteen acres, canons and woods sloping 
down to it. The members of the society showed 
their appreciation by turning up nearly nine 
strong, and they were shown over the hall, fuil 
of antiques, pictures, tapestries, sculpture, and 
old-world furniture. The structure, founded in 
the reign of Stephen, is now mainly Elizabethan. 
There was no lack of photographic enthusiasm 
amongst the visitors, and numerous plates were 
exposed, for the weather conditions were ideal. 
One is, however, not sure which was the greater 
attraction, the excellence of the photographic 
materials to hand or the good things spread 
under the shelter of a large marquee, provided 
by the host, Major Chichester Constable. 
Sympathy was expressed for the president, R. W. 
Berry, who was absent by reason of the dangerous 
illness of his sister. 


Tunbridge Wells Society. 

The Tunbridge Wells Amateur Photographic 
Association recently visited ‘‘ Oakhurst," by the 
kind invitation of the President and Mrs. Smart, 
who also kindly extended the invitation to 
members’ wives. The beautiful gardens of ‘‘ Oak- 
hurst ” and Bradbury are always full of charm, 
and members found plenty of work for their 
cameras in every direction. The Rock Ponds 
were resplendent with magnificent water-lilies and 
the banks lined with beautiful ferns. A pergola 
of charming roses attracted considerable attention 
by the camerists, and altogether a very interest- 
ing and enjoyable afternoon was spent among 
the charming flowers and pretty views. The 
inevitable group and tea on the lawn put every- 
one on good terms with himself, the host, and 
hostess. 


A Good Lecture for Next Winter Syllabus. 

It may not be general knowledge among secre- 
taries of societies that the veteran flower worker, 
of Croydon fame, visits provincial societies as 
well as those within the London zone, at no cost 
to the society other than his bare out-of-pocket 
expenses. Mr. Seymour tells me he does not 
charge any fees to societies, and he is well aware 
that the finances of many societies do not even 
admit of paying railway fare when а great 
distance from London. In such cases he tries to 
arrange dates so that he may visit other societies 


same district, 
* Seymour 


in the 
expenses. 


ful lecturer has reached all parts. He talks 
“ flower photography " with a refreshing candour, 
giving away tips and fakes іп wholesale 
quantities, whilst a round of 150 slides of the 
most delightful examples of floriculture is passing 
before the audience. I should, however, point 
out that he has leít the Croydon address, and 
inquiries should now be sent to M. E. Seymour, 
c/o A. M. Peyton, 3, Royston Parade, Penge, 
London, S.E. 


The Fife Seaboard Lecture. 

The local photographic society at Fife was 
favoured by a visit recently from the well-known 
Scottish photographer, Mr. James Patrick, who 
ave a charming description of the Seaboard of 

ife from the Forth to the East Neuk. In fine 
language he described the historic castles, the 
quaint fishing villages, and the many places of 
interest along the Fife coast, which Mr. Patrick, 
I believe, also terms ‘‘the beggar’s mantle 
with a fringe of gold." Several excellent songs 
added to the pleasure of the audience. 


Naturalists and Photographers Fraternise. 


The members of the Brighton and Hove 
Natural History and Philosophical Society and 
the members of the Hove Camera Club held a 
combined excursion to Alfriston on Saturday in 
delightful weather. My report says they ‘first 
visited the Star Inn, one of the oldest inns in 
the country (ninety degrees in the shade—a 
natural decision). The party afterwards visited 
Alfriston Church, built about 1360, a good 
example ofí the transition from decorative to 
perpendicular. The parish register begins in 
1504, and is perhaps the oldest in England. 
Parish registers were ordered to be kept in the 
year 1538 by Thomas Cromwell It was also 
ordered that the churchwardens were to provide 
“опе sure coffer and three locks and keys; 
whereof one to remain with the minister, and the 
other two with the churchwardens severally; so 
that neither the minister without the two church- 
wardens, nor the churchwardens without the 
minister, shall at any time take that book out 
of the said coffer.” А short walk through the 
fields brought the party to Lullington Church. 
Nearly every county in же, says Mr. North, 
the leader of the excursion, has a small church 
they at-once proclaim to be the smallest in 
England. One of these smallest’ churches is at 
Paddleworth, in Kent, and another at Brent Tor, 
in Devonshire, with an area of 532 square feet. 


Another, at Wastdale Head, in Cumberland, is 
672 square feet. Another, at Ventnor (St. 
Lawrence), which formerly contained only 240 


square feet, but has now been enlarged, and con- 
tains some збо square feet. Lullington Church, 
the subject of the ramble, measures only 256 
square feet, so is undoubtedly justified in claim- 
ing to be the smallest church in England. It is, 
however, only the chancel of an early English 
chyrch (about 1220), which time and decay have 
removed. 


The London and Provincial. 

At the annual general meeting the hon. secre- 
tary, in his report, said that since the move of 
headquarters the average attendance had doubled, 
and that the association were forging ahead. 
New blood was coming in, though not so fast as 
he would like, and the interest taken in the 
lectures was greater. The list of lecturers and 
demonstrations held during the year was, he said, 
second to none, and the lecturers had expressed 
their approval of the new rooms and the attend- 
ance given them. Everything pointed to a good 
year for tort and 1912, and he trusted that 
members would introduce their friends to the 
meetings, visitors becoming in many cases 
members. 


The Human Group. 

The newly elected L. and P. Council is com- 
posed of:—Trustees: Messrs. T. E. Freshwater 
and A. Haddon; Committee: Messrs. R. CMS 

. G. Bradbury, О. 0. Dawson, J. I. Pig 

'apson, A. E. Smith, J. S. Teape, E. T. Gib 
Librarian: Mr. F. J. S. Chatterton; Lanternist : 
Mr. W. R. Biss; Hon. Secretary, Treasurer, and 
Recorder: Mr. Ernest Human, 43, Whitta Road, 
Manor Park, Essex; and Affiliation Delegates: 
Messrs. F. C. Lambert and F. J. S. Chatterton. 
All well-known workers, whose aid and advice are 
ever at the members' service. 


An Optimistic Note. 


The L. and P. was never in a better position 
than at present for doing good and useful work. 
This old society, which has of recent years seen 
many ups and downs, is now once again going 
forward. Could our readers see the full list of 
names upon its rolls they would, I feel sure, be 
surprised at the array of gentlemen whose names 
are, photographically, household words, and who 
are members of this association. In conclusion, 


let me add that visitors are welcome any 
Thursday at the meetings at the Gardenia 
Restaurant, 6, Catherine Street, Strand, W.C., 


next door to Drury Lane Theatre. 


ILFORD 


MONG the innumerable printing media now produced for 

the photographer’s choice, the series of special bromide 
papers made by Ilford, Ltd., and sold under the name 
Bromona, take a high rank. We have on more than one occa- 
sion referred to the exceedingly satisfactory textures that are 
supplied in the various grades of Bromona, and the producer 
of exhibition pictures will do well to see specimens of them 
(if he is not already a user of the paper) before deciding 
on the base for his prints. He will be hard indeed to 
please if one of the Bromona papers does not appeal to his 
tastes. 

A new grade has recently been introduced called “ Cream 
Drill," and here we have further evidence of the excellence of 
the products of the Ilford factory. 

The new texture resembles closely the fabric well known as 
“ drill,” and this, coupled with a delicate cream tint, gives an 
exquisite printing surface that should be highly appreciated 
by every picture maker. The texture, while matt in general 
appearance, is sufficiently broken by the fine linen-like grain 
to impart a life and sparkle to any print made upon it. This 
is just what is needed for the pictures of sunlight with heavy 
shadows, which are now so plentiful. A dead matt finish is 
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BROMONA. 


avoided, yet there is not the slightest suspicion of gloss, but 
merely a fine breaking-up of the surface that lets luminosity 
into the deepest shadows. 

Rich black tones can be produced on Cream Drill Bromona 
with either the metol-hydroquinone or amidol formule given 
by the makers, in the instructions accompanying the paper, and 
for enlarging purposes it will be found both rapid and uniform 
in working, but not too rapid to be unmanageable for contact 
work. It may be satisfactorily toned in the sulphide bath, and 
gives beautiful results, which are aided by the original cream 
tint. 

For bromoil work we find the paper is admirable. The prints 
bleach readily (as is the case with all grades of Bromona, which 
are excellent for the process), and ink up very readily. The 
slight grain gives a tooth to the surface that takes the action 
of the pigmenting brush very kindly, and there is not the 
least difficulty in getting a fully inked-up print with perfect 
gradations in a minimum of time. 

Cream Drill Bromona is supplied in all sizes—in packets and 
rolls—at the usual prices, and altogether it is a printing paper 
that well sustains the high standard of excellence that the Ilford 
Company have set themselves. 
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7 і S. Y A selection of queries from our correspondents of 
: BE 3 general interest to our readers will be dealt with weckly 
Y: ERN on this page. In order to relieve the pressure on our 
| 1 № space, answers to other questions will be replied to by 
ы. ГЕ = post, but each query must be accompanied by one of the 
prt 4 Coupons printed in the Advertisement pages. ADVICE, 
1% CRITICISM, and INFORMATION will be freely given, 
А and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions 
cron (Be are legibly written. Full name and address must be 
ed a sent in every case (not for publication). All queries and 
prints for criticism must be addressed The Editor, 


THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEws,, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked 


*“ Query ” or “ Criticism " on the outside. 
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Combined Bath. 


Some time ago I copied a formula for com- 
bined toning and fixing from your pages, and 
used it with the greatest success. But now 
my difficulty is in obtaining lead nitrate. My 
dealer says it has gone out of date, and that 
lead acetate is used in its place. If that be 
the case, can you give me a formula employ- 
ing lead acetate in place of nitrate? 


B. D. (Huddersfield). 


You ought to have no difficulty in 
obtaining lead nitrate just as easily as the 


acetate. Neither of these is the least 
likely to go out of date. The acetate is 
usually about тоа. per Ib., and the 


nitrate (pure) 15. 3d. per lb. Any up-to- 
date chemist ought to be able to supply 
either salt. Perhaps the following may 
meet your needs:—Water 1 pint, hypo 
§ OZ., citric acid 1 drm., lead acetate 
I drm., ammon. sulphocyanide 4 drm. 
Dissolve the above in hot water, stir 
thoroughly, and allow to stand until cold, 
say 65 deg. Then add gold chloride 
3 gr. Again stir thoroughly, and us? at 
once. Or you may find the following suit 
you better: Water 3o oz., hypo 6 oz. 
ammon.  sulphocyanide бо gr., lead 
acetate 25 gr. Dissolve in hot water, and 
when cold add gold chloride 2 gr. 


Copying. 
I wish to copy a photograph. How should I 
proceed? I cannot get the subject focussed 
on ground-glass screcn, etc. 
W. H. R. (Bristol). 
There are three things which you should 
have told us, viz., the focal length of 
your lens, the bellows length of the 
camera, and the scale, ratio, or linear 
proportion of the desired copy. If you 
do not know the focal length of your 
lens, you may get a sufficiently approxi- 
mate idea of it by focussing on any 
distant object, say a chimney or tree, 
one hundred or more yards away. Now 
measure the distance between the ground 
glass and lens stop. Let us suppose this 
to be 6 inches. Now let us suppose you 
wish to copy the original same size. In 
that case you will require to rack out the 
camera bellows so that the lens to ground 
glass is double the lens focal length, i.e., 
12 inches with a 6-inch lens. If the 
bellows is not long enough, you will not 
be able to get your copy the same size 
as the original with this lens and camera. 
Your only course will be to extend the 
bellows as far as it will go, and be con- 
tent with that. Suppose, however, that 
you do not want your copy full size, but 


some other proportion, say one-third the 
length or breadth of the original. In 
that case you set the lens one and one- 
third times its focal length from the 
ground glass, i.e., with a 6-inch lens 
that would be 6 plus one-third of 6 (or 2) 
or a total of 8 inches from ground glass. 
Now fix your original flat against a wall, 
іп or out doors, іп a good light, but ло! 
in direct sunlight. Having set the lens to 
the required scale, bring the camera up 
to the original until the image is in 
focus, and see that the lens is as nearly 
opposite the centre of the original as 
possible. Take care that the camera is 
set truly horizontal, with the ground glass 
in the vertical plane, and parallel to the 
plane of the picture. The exposure must 
be found by a few trials, as it depends on 
the colour of the original, lighting, plate 
speed, ratio of copy to original, and stop. 
As a rough guide, we may suppose the 
following data:—Original, silver print, 
Г.О.Р., etc.; copy, °“ same size”; stop 
marked F/8, now working really at F/16 
outdoors; diffused light, July, 9 a.m. to 
4 p.m. ; plate speed, roo H. and D. ; ex- 
posure, say half a second. For copying, a 
moderately slow plate is preferable. 


Focussing, Intensifying, Developing, etc. 
(1) Suppose an object to be focussed with a 
camera (lens 3 inches), using F/8; is the in- 
dicator set at 20 ft., or до ft., or double the 
hyperfocal distance, viz., 18 ft? (2) In in- 
tensifying is a negative bleached when it 
obtains a yellow colour; and how is one to 
know when intensification is carried far 
enough? (3) When developing ortho. plates I 
get a dark line on the negative owing to the 
shadow of the side of the dish falling on the 
plate. I cannot develop away from the red 
lamp, as I use the factorial method, and have 
to have the dish near the lamp to see when 
the image appears. (4) What exposure should 
I give to a portrait lighted by magnesium 
ribbon? D. F. A. M. (Hunstanton). 


(1) This is rather a puzzle to us, as we 
cannot make out where your difficulty 
is. A 3-inch focus lens with F/8 has a 
hyperfocal distance of just about 9 ft. 
So that, if with this stop (F/8) you set 
the scale for 9 ft., then everything from 
half g ft., i.e., 44 ft., to infinity, is prac- 
tically in focus. What, then, is your 
problem about setting the indicator at 20 
or 40 ft? (2) You omit to tell us to which 
intensifying solution you refer. The word 
“ bleaching" is often used in a rather 
wide sense bv photographers. Properly, to 
bleach is to blanch or to make white, but 
several of the so-called bleaching solu- 
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tions turn the image a yellow colour. 
As soon as this ' bleaching" shows the 
image whitened or yellowed right through 
to the glass side, its action has ceased. 
(3) It is quite clear that your lamp is not 
safe or suitabie for developing ortho. 
plates by this method. You must either 
adopt the time and temperature method 
or get a safe lamp. (4) It is not possible 
to do more than give a very vague sug- 
gestion, as so much depends on factors 
unknown to us, e.g., speed of plate, stop, 
distance of light and lens from sitter. 
By way of a trial, use F/8 rapid plate, 
and burn 12 inches of magnesium ribbon 
3 ft. to the right or left of camera. 


Developer. 
(1) In printing P.O.P.; gaslight, or bromide, 
does it matter what developer I use? Will 
pyro-soda do for any of them? (2) What 
paper shall I require to get results similar to 
enclosed ? J. McA. (Kilbirnie). 
Yes, a good pyro-soda negative is 
suitable for practically anything in the 
way of printing, but you should always 
aim at getting your negatives as clean 
and free from pyro-stain as you can. (2) 
The print you send is either bromide or 
gaslight, probably the former. 


Spotting Medium. 

I shall be glad if you can give me informa- 

tion as to a spotting medium for glossy 

P.O.P. and bromides which, after spotting, 

will glaze over the top. I find that ordinary 

water-colour washes off in the glazing. 

- . H. M. (Elland). 

The easiest way out of your difficulty 
is to do your spotting after glazing, and 
use gum water with which to mix your 
colours. The gum-water colour dries 
glossy. Do not fall into the usual] mis- 
take of using too strong gum water, but 
only mix it just strong enough to dry 
glossy. But if you do not mind a little 
extra trouble, the following is better. 
Dissolve a little gelatine in hot water, 
filter this through flannel, and add a few 
drops of a 10 per cent. solution of potassium 
bichromate—i.e., enough to give the 
solution a pale lemon.yellow tinge. 
Now use this  bichromated gelatine 
solution for mixing your water-colour, and 
let the spotting dry. Then expose the 
print to good diffused daylight for half 
an hour or so. The gelatine will now be 
insoluble, and its slight yellow stain will 
wash out in the water used for the glazing 
part of the process. 


Transparencies, etc. 
I have a number of Wratten's instantaneous 
plates of a size for which I have no camera. 
Is it possible to use them for transparencies ; 
if so, what developer would vou recommend? 


Would rytol do? 
W. S. T. (Kashmir). 


A rapid plate of this kind is not well 
suited for transparency making, but, still, 
as you have the plates, you may as well 
make the best of them in the wav you 
suggest. Keep the following points in 
mind:—Exposure: This should be only 
just enough, and no more than enough, 
to penetrate the densest parts of the 
negative. Development: Here you may 
slightly over-develop, because it is likely 
that your positives will have a fog-veil. 
This you will endeavour to remove bv the 
hypo and ferricyanide bath, so that in 
developing vou have to allow for this 
slight reduction effect. Developer: Select 
one such as hydroquinone or amadol, 
which inclines to give brillant and 
colourless contrasts. You will probablv 
find it desirable to use double as much 
bromide as vou usually do for ordinary 
negative making. 
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How to be a Medallist. 


We have often been told 
that there are some rules 
which are better honoured 
in the breach than in the 
Observance, and apparently 
the word honoured in this 


connection has quite a 
surprising amount of meaning. It may even mean medalled. 
A note in the current R. P. S. Journal admits that the accept- 
ance of an entry of stereoscopic transparencies which was 
medalled at the recent exhibition was irregular, but neverthe- 
less endorses the award of the medal. Next time we shall all 
know what to do. The surest way to win medals is to break the 
rules. Now I come to think of it, the real reason why I have 
never carried off any of these coveted decorations has been 
because of my fastidious observance of all the minutiae of the 
entry form. Stupidly I imagined that the rules were framed to 
be observed. But, of course, like pie-crust and promises, they 
are only made to be broken, and the more daring the transgres- 
sion the more certain the medal. 


Just Off. 

We are in the middle of August and of a deserted, grass- 
grown London, and unhappy, indeed, is the individual who has 
to remain in town in order to keep abreast with the demands of 
editors. The man who works while the majority of people are 
idling is something of a criminal. He is a rude digger-up of the 
foundations of society, and deserves all the frowns and sar- 
casms he gets. And at this moment, although the breadth of a 
couple of counties separates me from the yellow sands, I have a 
little collection of mental photographs, taken with an imagina- 
tion of very long focus, and showing gleaming cliffs and a 
tumbling sea. 

Well, now, that is kind—very kind. One or two other members 
of the staff of this journal have said that they will deputise for 
me while I go to sniff the briny. “Тһе Handy Мап” was the first 
to volunteer to fill, at any rate, a part of my page with the over- 
plus of his efforts elsewhere, and “ Ariel " was equally kind. In 
the presence of so much considerateness, my best form of grati- 
tude will be to rush off and develop my latent image of the sea 
front—a development that cannot be carried out with pyro and 
soda or metol and hydroquinone. So here's place for ‘ Mr. 
Handy Man." 


Hints (Misplaced) by “Тһе Handy Man.” 

Drying Rack for Negatives.—An excellent drying rack for 
negatives is afforded in the stairs of any ordinary house. After 
the family has retired for the night, all that is necessary to do 
is to place the negatives, one on each step, propped up against 
the rods which support the balustrade. The rapid drying of the 
negatives in the draughts from the bedroom doors is only one 
of the advantages of this method. The recollection that our 
negatives are waiting to be trampled on by the first person to go 
downstairs in the morning will act as a spur to wakefulness, and, 
should we oversleep, the sound of smashing glass will rouse us 
effectively, to our great moral benefit. 

The Burglar Alarm.—An after-thought occurs to me in con- 
nection with the above-mentioned method. The negatives can 
be so arranged on the stairs that a burglar treading on them 
would be safe to give an alarm, to himself if not to others. Іп- 
cidentally, the same plan would enable us to fix the hour at 
which paterfamilias really returned from the club. And who 
would grudge the breaking of penny negatives for such results? 

Sending by Post.—Many photographers, desiring to be unen- 
cumbered on a journey, post home their exposed plates and 
films in order to await their arrival. Useful boxes for the pur- 
pose, made of cardboard, can be picked up almost anywhere, 
but care should be taken never to place on the outside of the 
package such legends as “ Deliver with care," or “ Very 
fragile," or even, “ Of no use save to the person to whom it is 
addressed." Such statements only arouse a spirit of inquisi- 
tiveness, and constitute a temptation to those into whose hands 
the packages may fall. It is preferable to put, “ Income-tax 
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demand note," or “Statement of account; please remit 
promptly," and you can then count upon it being delivered. It 
18 not a bad plan either to address or stamp it insufficiently, SO 
as to ensure its careful arrival. ) 


Society Jottings. By “Агіеі.”” 

Blankshire Society’s Outing.—I hear that the members o: the 
Blankshire Photographic Society had a most enjoyabie outing on 
Saturday afternoon. The party numbered fifteen, and no fewer 
than two of them had cameras, although of these two, one un- 
fortunately had omitted to provide himself with sensitive mate- 
rial; but in the event this did not greatly matter. The way lay 
along the Great Blank Road and across four fields, where, 
however, the landscape was unpromising, and there was abso- 
lutely nothing to photograph. An ash-path then took them 
through the lovely grounds of Colonel Holler, but here photo- 
graphy is Strictly forbidden. This brought the party to the 
romantic village of Dedalive, which has already been photo- 
graphed from every conceivable point of view, so that here no 
fresh subject presented itself. Soon afterwards a pretty view of 
Blankton was visible, but such distant subjects are hardly done 
Justice to on the plate, and no photograph was taken. The only 
thing that was taken was tea, and after this the sudden advent 
of a storm made photography impossible for the rest of the day. 
The occasion, however, will for long linger pleasantly in the 
memories of Blankshire photographers. 

Lectures for Veterans.—A new departure is to be made next 
session by the Marchahead Society, which is instituting a special 
series of lectures for the benefit of its oldest members. No one 
who has been engaged in photography for a shorter period than 
thirty years will be eligible for the course, and the lectures will 
be delivered by the very youngest beginners obtainable. Ap- 
parently some study of ornithology is to be included in this very 
interesting curriculum, for the syllabus mentions a lecture on 
the process of sucking eggs. Or possibly it has something to 
do with eggs-posure. (“Тһе Magpie” was telegraphed for, and 
editor and staff are now well on the way to recovery.) 


The Accusative Case. 

“А knowledge of artistic composition is to be regarded very 
much in the same sense as a knowledge of grammar." — Daily 
Graphic. | 

I'd greatly like on certain folks 
To lay a kind of grin-tax ; 

They make my prints a butt for jokes, 
And say I'm weak in syntax. 


For though a small preciseness I 
Neglect and mix my tenses, 

You needn't make a face so wry 
To gather what my sense is. 


My greater artistry abides ; 
And sure a goblin’s in it if 

The reason why they split their sides 
Lies in a split infinitive. 


Terms of Subscription for “Тһе Amateur Photographer and Photo- 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


76th 
Lesson. 


LIGHTING AND EXPOSURE IN ARCHITECTURAL WORK. 


OOD - MORNING, 
Elsie; so you want 
to try your hand at 


interest, and when we get there we will 
show you in the vestry a photograph of 
the King’s grant of land for the build- 


the arcading are very heavy. What are 
your plates? Watkins 130. Then at 
F/32 vou can quite safely give an ex- 


some architectural 
work again, do 
you? Well, we are 
afraid the sunshine 
is rather brilliant 
for architecture to- 
day, but іп such 
hot weather there 
will be this advan- 
tage, at all events, 
that we shall not 
a have to walk about 
very much in order to choose our sub- 
jects. You apparently have the camera 
all packed up readv, and so we may as 
well start off at once. Come with us to 
Dunstable, where there is an interesting 
parish church, the remains of the old 
Priory Church founded by King 
Henry I., who had a palace adjoining. 
You will be able to see the stone wall of 
a barn quite near the church, which is 
supposed to be a part of the palace 
buildings. Ah! we thought a little 
touch like that would stimulate your 


~ 


ing of the church. There are many 
other bits about the place which 
will interest vou, though the re- 
storers have been busy, as usual, 
dovetailing in their brand new work 
to possibly quite an unnecessary 
extent. You will find the interior 
Is Norman, though the clerestorv 
has gone, and the aisle roofs have 
been lowered, and the triforium 
arches filled in with Perpendicular 
tracery to transform them into 
clerestory windows. But we would 
not have this altered, for is it not 
the history of the building and the 
country? The west end, both inside 
and out, contains some beautiful 
Early English work. 

But here wc are, and perhaps you 
had better take one or two compre- 
hensive views first. What is the 
matter? You have forgotten the 
wide-angle lens! Well, you ought 
to have remembered that if you 
were bent on doing architectural 
work. However, we must 
manage as best we can, and 
perhaps we shall not make 
such a bad day's work of it 
after all. You have a lens of six 
inches focal length, and that will be 
an all-round useful focus for a 
5 by 4 plate. There are some of 
vour less fortunate friends who 
have only one lens, and sigh for 
several. We must show them what 
can be done with only one. 


Yes! try a general view of the 
west front. Тһе lighting is rather 
full on it, but it will be architec- 
turally interesting, as showing the 
general arrangement. You will in- 
clude all that is visible of the west 
front except the tower, and, while 
the detail work will be there, your 
print, when made, will show very 
clearly the somewhat crowded effect 
obtained when the angle of view is 
too narrow (see print No. 1). You 
must be careful not to under- 
expose, for the shadows under re- 
cessed windows and the heads cf 


posure of one second, for the sensitive 
paper has taken eight seconds to darken 
to the standard tint. 

Now, let us turn our attention to 
detail work,. beginning with the very 


fine Norman doorway. Of course, vou 
wil have noticed that the inner door- 
way and the canopied niches in the 
tympanum are all Tudor work, inserted 
in the Norman work. It is often a 
good plan from the architectural point 
of view to take a negative of an arch- 
way, door, or window, full front, so 
that the curve of the arch is shown (see 
print No. 2). This, of course, is too 
much of an elevalton to be at all pleas: 
ing as a picture, and vou will perhaps 
get a more effective picture of the door- 
way if vou take it somewhat from the 
side. By working from this side vou 
can avoid the iron lamp-post, and also 
include the bit of Norman arcading, 
which, bv the way, is of the same pat- 
tern as that which Lord Grimthorpe re- 
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moved from the slype at St. Albans, and 
built into the wall of the south transept 
there (see print No. 3). The position cf 
the lamp-post imposes a somewhat 
severe limitation, and we should prefer 
the viewpoint to have been a little 
further away from the wall, that 15, 
slightly more from the front, so that 
the lines formed by the edges of the 
various members of the head of the 
doorway did not run into each other. 
But this view will show the rich charac- 
ter of the late Norman carving. Of 
course, the lower portion of the above 
work is al! restored. You will see new 
the disadvantage of such brilliant sun- 
light, for with any exposure which is 
practical it is difficult to get detail in 
the heavy shadows. 

Now, you may turn your attention to 
the Early English doorway which leads 
into the base of the tower. It is quite 
early Early English; in fact, we might 
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almost regard it as Transitional, but 
the little piece of arcading on the 
wall beside it is pure Early English. 
So if on one plate you include both 
you will show how the style de- 
veloped. The exposure will be the 
same as you have been giving for the 
Norman doorway: two seconde at 
15/;2, or double the time you gave 
for the entire front. This longer 
time is necessary because you are so 
much nearer to the strong shadows 
(see print No. 4). к 

We do not know whether you have 
noticed it, but the lighting of this 
little. niche is extremely nice. The 
sun is shining almost full on to the 
west wall, and as this niched but- 
tress is at right angles, the light is 
shining very obliquely on it, and 
throwing it into strong relief. It is 
well worth an extra plate, and, in 
this case, you may get a perfect 
elevation, showing the curves of the 
lancet-shaped head, which shall yet 
be quite a charming little picture on 
account of the interesting and 
beautiful lighting (print No. 5). 
There are three of these niches, and 
the one on the west side of the buttress 
may be photographed as well. You will 
see that it contains still a portion of the 
figure which originally filled it. Then 
the strong, direct sunlight shows up 
admirably the deep, bold cutting of the 
mouldings. По you see the strong, 
black lines of shadow which are so 
characteristic of Early English work? 
This lighting also emphasises the depth 
of the niche, and shows up the cusps 
very distinctly. As the base of the 
niche is about the height of your 
camera, you will need to raise the front 
a good deal, and also to tip up the 
camera. Take care to get the plate 
vertical again, using your plumb indica- 
tor. Now, of course, you will need to 
stop down, probably to F/45, in order 
to secure sharpness at both top and 
bottom edges of the plate (see print 
No. 6). 

We do not suggest that you have 
got an exhaustive series of detail 
photographs, but the six plates you 
have exposed should vield you a set 
of prints which will give a good idea 
of the character of the work to be 
seen at this west front. There are 
one or two suggestions we should 
like to make with regard to the de- 
velopment of the negatives. 

Remember that the light is very 
strong and brilliant, and that the 
high lights of your negatives will de- 
velop very freely. If you use a nor- 
mal developer and develop for a 
normal time, you will most probably 
get negatives which will be far too 
harsh. You may with advantage 
use the normal solution until the 
high lights just begin to show faintly 
on the back of the plate. Then rinse 
off the developer and leave the plate 
in water in a covered dish for five cr 
ten minutes. In this way you will 
help up the detail in the shadows 
without adding materially to the 
strength of the high lights. 

Or, if you prefer this method, you 
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may dilute the normal developer with 
its own bulk of water—that is, have a 
half-strength developing solution—and 
develop, again, until the high lights just 
appear on the back of the plate. With 
the weaker solution they will be longer 
in doing so, and this longer time allows 
the shadow detail to come up. 
Whichever method you adopt you 
must avoid getting a harsh negative, 
and there are few classes of subject 
where it is more likely that you will do 
so than that you have been trying. 
For printing, there 15, perhaps. 
nothing better than P.O.P., which will 
show up all the detail that the negative 
contains. If, however, with such sub- 
(ee you should find that the exposure 
as been rather too full, and the nega- 
tives are rather soft in contrast, a glossy 
or semi-matt bromide paper will give 
excellent results, with perhaps rather 
more vigour than P.O.P. would yield. 
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Every week two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS Weekly Competi- 
tion (Beginners’ Section) will be criticised on this page. 
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The 


technical data are printed as supplied by the authors; and 
the hints given may be helpful to other beginners dealing with the same class 


of subject. 


HE amateur sometimes bemoans his. 


fate, saying that as he has not got a 
studio with glass roof, portrait lens, and 
all the usual fitments of a professional 
studio, it is no good his attempting por- 
traiture. If his aim is the usual professional 
style of picture, he, perhaps, is a little handi- 
capped. But, on the other hand, the amateur 
has certain advantages of which he does not 
always ауай himself. 

In the first place, he has the great 
advantage that he can select his own sitters, 
and usually can ask them to put on this 
or that article of dress, so as to give him the 
better chance of а satisfactory result. 
Again, he has the further advantage of 
knowing nis sitters, 1.е., һе is familiar with 
their usual everyday nature expression and 
characteristic pose, etc. 

And, yet again, he can have a wide choice 
of environment, surroundings, background, 
accessories, and can be sure of something 
harmonious, so far as the figure and back- 
ground go, for he can take each sitter in 
his or her own home surroundings. 

On the other hand, it is not enough to 
take Uncle Jim in his office, or Cousin Polly 
at the ironing table, just because these 
happen to be quite real and natural sur- 
roundings. As we have often pointed out 
on this page, a scene may be natural enough, 
but that does not necessarily mean that it 
is suitable for picture-making. It may, or 
it mav not; and it is the business of the 
would-be-picture-maker to know the condi- 
tions of success. 

Take the case of, fig. A, which is called 
* Quiet Rest." One's first impression is 
that to be seated (apparently) on the top 
of a hedge is not in accordance with one's 
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A.—A QUIET REST. 


By A. Moody. 


primary conceptions of restfulness. Of 
course, the lady may have been here pro- 
vided with some special form of chair which 
is not visible, but she certainly does not 
look as though she were enjoying the ** quiet 
rest." In а word, call this picture what 
you may, it is essentially a portrait effort, 
and the first impression the average spectator 
will get is that the surroundings—doubtless 
quite real and realistically depicted—are not 
at all suitable as a background. The sitter 
is staring at the camera, a thing to be 
avoided. The pose suggests discomfort, and 


B.— KEEP STILL. 


By Miss G Leathwood. 


the light and shade contrasts are un- 
pleasantly accentuated. Next take the case of 
fig. B. Here again we have a seated figure, 
with “natural” background. In this case 
there is nothing assertive or noticeable one 
way Or the other about this background. 
It keeps quiet, as a properly behaving back- 
ground should. That is a strong point 
gained, and a point which all portrait 
workers should note carefully. 

Again, the sitter is not staring at the 
camera, and, except for the tithe—which 
rather “© gives the show away "—we might 
say this sitter did not know anvthing about 
the fact that a portrait was being taken. 
The blouse or bodice (has апу male mind 
grasped the difference between these two 
garments?) comes rather too flat and lacking 
іп suggestion of gradation and detail. This 
is probably chiefly due to the negative hav- 
ing been a little over-developed, otherwise 
the technical quality is quite good. The 
camera was rather too near the sitter, and 
also rather too high up above ground-level, 
hence we get rather too strongly marked 
perspective effects from the chair and path- 
way. 

In our third example, fig C, once again 
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we have a seated figure in the open, amid 
'" natural" surroundings. 
place, it 


In the first mav be doubted 


C.—EXPECTATION. By A. W. Howard. 


whether it was wise to employ either the 
oval or circular form of picture for a subject 
that is printed out to the edges. One need 
not now pause to go into the rather subtle 
arguments as to why these forms are better 
suited to the vignette style of printing, but 
content ourselves with stating the fact. In 
this case the background is less noticeable 
than in fig. A, but more so than in fig. C. 
The title, “ Expectation,” has a fairly wide 
meaning and application, but it is not imme- 
diately apparent why this voung lady is 
seated in a garden and staring at the camera, 
unless, perhaps, it be in expectation of the 
photographer tumbling over his tripod, as 
the portraitist seems verv prone to do. It 
must not be thought that because each of 
these three examples come in for some fault- 
finding, that they are entirely devoid of 
merit. On the contrary, thev are better 
than a good deal of beginners! home por- 
traiture. The one lesson one wants to 
point out this time is that a “natural” 
background may or mav not be suitable, 
and that considerable judgment is reauired 
in selecting such backgrounds and surround- 
ings. 

In each case it is a good sign that the 
worker was not merely content to sav “A 
Portrait," but clearly had in his mind the 
intention of expressing some sort of idea. 
It is quite credible that all three are ex- 
cellent likenesses, i.e.. knowable portraits. 
But that is not enough. In such work we 
want more than that. We want in “home 
portraiture,” or “domestic portraiture,” if 
vou prefer the term, not onlv the face of 
the person, but a touch of the home charac- 
ter or atmosphere as well. 


NEW readers should note that 

back 
previous Beginners Lessons are 
obtainable from the Publishers, 
52, Long Acre, London, W.C. 


numbers containing 
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GOOD NEWS? By W. H. WOODWARD. 
Awarded a Beginners’ Prize in the Weekly Compeittion, 
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REAPING. Bv E. GLANVILLE (India). 
Awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition, See article on page 159. 
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SUMMER TIME. By_FRED WHITAKER. 
Awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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It is the custom at the present time to constantly find 
new advantages for the small camera, enlargements 
being made from the original small nega- 

THE SMALL tive; but there is one advantage of the small 


CAMERA. camera that has almost been overlooked, 
namely, that, other conditions being similar, 
а. truer or more single perspective is obtained. 
Theoretical or strictly geometrical perspective as- 
sumes vision to be from a mere point, but human 
vision is from an area about an eighth of an inch in 
diameter, more or less; so we may regard the human, or 
visual, perspective as an aggregate of the various 
aspects which may be included in an area of sight about 
an eighth of an inch in diameter. The photographic 
portrait lens, as often used on a half-plate reflex camera, 
may have an aperture of two inches and a half, and if 
a circle of this size be regarded as the area of vision it 
is quite clear that the picture must include a multitude 
of perspectives the extremes of which vary in all direc- 
tions about as much as corresponds to the stereoscopic 
difference of the two eyes. This composite or multiple 
perspective scarcely affects the work of the photo- 
grapher, unless very near objects are included; but a 
large head taken with the full aperture of a portrait 
lens may show the defect quite pronouncedly. In the 
early days of photography, when portrait lenses often 
had a working aperture of six inches, this kind 
of aberration (Schaeberlean aberration, or aberration of 
aperture) became a serious factor in portraiture, a few 
faces being rather improved bv the aberration, but most 
being made to look “© pudding-faced,’’ as the term was. 
Another effect of the Schaeberlean aberration is to make 
the hairs of the head or beard appear coarse, semi- 
transparent, and rope-like. 
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There may be а certain satisfaction in buying sulphite 
of sodium at a very low price, but unfortunately there 
has of late been a notable lowering of quality. 

FAULTY Some samples sold as ‘‘ pure " contain 
SULPHITE. rfearly an ounce of carbonate of soda to the 
pound, and even if there were no further 

impurity this amount of alkaline salt must be fatal to 
exact work, as disturbing the general proportions of 
materials; but when an amidol developer is to be pre- 
pared, there is but small hope of satisfactory work with 
so impure a product. Then again, the commercial sul- 
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phite invariably contains sulphate: indeed, sometimes 
more sulphate than sulphite, the sulphate being not only 
photographically inactive but positively injurious. 1% 
is scarcely practicable to manufacture sulphite of soda 
that does not contain a trace of sulphate, but the amount 
ought never to.exceed one per cent., and every bottle 
should be so sealed that this amount cannot increase by 
oxidation until the consumer opens the bottle. Further, 
no trace of sodium carbonate should be present. The 
matter resolves itself into a question of price, and, look- 
ing over some recent lists, we find that the quotation 
varies from fourpence a pound to two shillings and 
fivepence a pound. A product fulfilling our one-per- 
cent. condition ought to be obtainable retail, in pound 
bottles, at two shillings a pound, or if as hepta- 
hydrated crystals (these contain equal weights of sodium 
sulphite and water), at one shilling a pound. 
е 8G e 


To an institution of a medical, curative, or sanita- 
tive character an official or unofficial photographer is, 
at the present time, almost an essen- 
tial, but hitherto the duties of photo- 
grapher have not infrequently been 
performed by a student, or even one 
of the house staff. The Pharmaceutical Journal, in 
mentioning that Mr. E. Castle has been formally ap- 
pointed dispenser and photographer to the Long Grove 
Asylum at Epsom, calls to our recollection the present 
and past intimate association between pharmacy and 
photography, the pharmaceutical chemist who supplies 
photographic requisites being so often a friendly adviser 
of the amateur with respect to minor scientific pro- 
blems. Many of the large photographic supply houses 
owe their origin to the fact of a chemist and druggist or 
pharmacist supplying photographic requisites, and in 
this connection we might mention Fallowfield's, 
Butcher's, Rouch and Co., Mawson and Swan, Hinton 
and Co., and many others. 

© È о 

`“ New houses spoil many a landscape,” says a writer 
of the day. But do they? We venture to think that 
landscapes are oftener spoiled by a 
lack of imagination in the architec- 
tural planning of the houses than bv 
the colour of the bricks. There is 
something pleasing іп a landscape with little гей brick 
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houses across the fields, or peeping through the trees— 
something English and warm and hospitable about it. 
It 15 no accident which has made red the usual colour of 
a house, as a contrast to the green of the garden and of 
the country beyond. We have in mind two streets next 
each other, both opening out on a London common. 
One street has red brick houses, the other has houses of 
that indescribable colour in which a yellowish grey is the 
predominant note. There can be little question as to 
which of the two is the more satisfying artistically when 
seen against the background of trees. It is true that 
what is pleasing to the eye is not necessarily pleasing in 
the photograph, but if a K3 filter with a panchromatic 
plate, which is recommended for the purpose in Wratten 
and Wainwright’s recently published book on Ortho- 
chromatism, will bring out the livelier tone of red archi- 
tecture in place of the sombreness to which we have 
grown accustomed, so much the better. 
о ө е 
We have such a few good statues in our streets that 
even our British solidity is shocked by the renovating 
treatment which some of them 
“SPRING CLEANING" have recently undergone to 
LONDON STATUES. brighten them up for the 
: Coronation. Тһе effect pro- 
duced is the same as when the servant, in error, blacks 
our boots with blacklead instead of blacking, a nastv 
silvery-black, dull and greasy surface, destroying every 
particle of respect which the modelling of the statue 
should command. А fine rich black would not ill-suit 
the morbid coloration of our public streets; this hybrid 
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substitute merely offends, exactly as a patch of retouch- 


ing with an ordinary blacklead pencil will spoil a fine 
bromide print. That most charming of sculptors, 
Onslow Ford, used to chuckle over the dictum of a well- 
known art critic, that it was a pity that Mr. Ford should 
employ an artificial patina for his beautiful] bronzes, sec- 
ing how lovely was the natural patina of that metal. 
What tickled the sculptor was the knowledge that the 
natural patina takes anything from a hundred to a thou- 
sand years to acquire! Surely among the artificial 
patina there must be some less objectionable than the 
one used in the renovation of our city statues. Even the 
green coloration which one finds on reproductions of the 
old Greek and Roman bronzes would be worth trying. 
The colour is at least natural to the metal in a state of 


rust. 
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` The stand camera, with its dark slides and black 
velvet focussing cloth, is perbaps still the standard 
method of working when care, 


FOCUSSING TUBE OR watchfulness, and deliberation are 


FOCUSSING CLOTH. chief factors in photographic 
work; but even the old system 
worker may not unreasonably consider the suggestion 
of a reader, to replace the focussing cloth by a light 
square tube of black pasteboard held against the back 
of the ground glass. The pasteboard tube can be made 
to fold flat; it may hook on the back of the camera so 
as to leave the hands free, and, if desirable, there may 
be a flap to close the outer end, this flap being provided 
with two eye-holes. 
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THE WEEKLY COMPETITION. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to Henry 
Warner, 8o, Netherwood Road, West Kensington Park, W. (Title 
of print, “Тһе Spirit of Summer.") "Technical data: Plate, 
Leto Phoenix, backed; lens, front component of Ensign 
Anastigmat; stop, F/8; exposure, 4 sec.; time of day, 2 p.m., 
July; developer, Rytol; printing process, enlarged on Lilywhite 
Cream bromide. 

The Second Prize to A. L. Hitchin, 71, Windsor Terrace, South 
Gosforth, Northumberland. (Title of print, “ O Sleep, O Gentle 
Sleep. Nature's Soft Nurse.") Technical data: Plate, Mawson 
Gladiator; lens, Beck Steinheil Orthostigmat; stop, I/8; 
exposure, 1 sec.; time of day, 7.15 a.m., July; developer, 
Pyro-soda; printing process, Kodak Velvet bromide, locally 
toned. 
` An Extra Prize is awarded to lrancis A. Tinker, 43, Firth 
Park Road, Sheffield. (Title of print, “St. Paul’s Lane, 
Lincoln.”) Technical data: Plate, Imperial; stop, F/8; ex- 
posure, 1-5th sec.; printing process, enlarged from 5 by 4, 
Bromoil. 

The Mounting Prize to Thos. Bletcher, 14, Worthington 
Street, Old Trafford, Manchester. (Title of print, “ Shrimp- 
ing.") Technical data: Plate, Imperial Ortho. S.S.; lens, 
Wray R.R.; stop, F/11; exposure, 1-4oth sec.; time of day, 
3 p.m., July; developer, Pyro-soda; printing process, enlarged 
from 1-plate on Barnet Velbro. 

Hon. Mention. 


Miss H. Holderness, London, W.; T. Plews, Nelson; Miss 
Frances Pitt, Bridgnorth; Mrs. A. I. Whitaker, Leeds; J. H. 
Saunders, Leeds; Lowe  Nattrass, Stockton-on-Tees; J. H, 
Coatsworth, Alexandria; Н. L. Bloomfield, Forest Gate, Е.; 
G. J. Fox, Sunderland; A. G. Buckham, London, S.E.; M. К. 
Tozer, Bournemouth ; A. V. Ames, Alton. 

Class I. 

R. Pearson, Blackpool; Miss R. Cunliffe, Northwood (2); 
A. A. Green, Sunbury-on-Thames ; Reginald J. Smith, Market 
Drayton (2); Mrs. Brooking, Wisbech; G. Forbes Brodie, 
Glasgow; J. H. Coatsworth, Alexandria, Egvpt; Henry Warner, 
West Kensington Park; W. J. Hart, Glasgow; Ben. S. Owen; 
Warrington; Miss A. Prince, Petersfield; S. Holdsworth, Brad- 
ford; Н. A. Hill, Rotherham; Rev. К. Caudwell, South 
Tottenham, N. (2); Hy. H. Beetham, Nelson; J. M. Wood- 
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Robinson, Dovercourt; Miss F. T. Townsend, Switzerland ; 
J. С. Freebody, West Ealing; Thos. Lowe, Longton; J. Н. 
Saunders, Leeds; Chas. Coombs, Sidcup; E. M. Havgarth, 
Bournemouth. 

Class ІІ. 

F. E. Burt, Lichfield; Jos. Evans, Bootle; Muss Rossi, 
London, N.W.; Miss F. T. Townsend, Switzerland (3); Fred 
J. Colman, Sunderland; Miss E. R. Cowney, Seaford; G. W. 
Wright, Edinburgh; Miss Florence Barron, Stafford; J. R. 
Drew, Macclesfield ; Miss Ransom, Edinburgh ; Chas. G. Peters, 
Hampstead, N.W.; T. Greenwood, Birmingham; Percy Went- 
worth, Cardiff ; K. L. Jones, Norwich ; Richard Young, Carlisle ; 
Mrs. J. Stewart, Exeter; F. Wrigglesworth, London, W.; W. 
Pomeroy, Weedon ; G. G. Carruthers, Walworth. 


Class III. 
All entries not marked in Classes I. and II. have been placed 
in Class IIT. 


BEGINNERS’ SECTION. 

The Beginners’ Prize is awarded to Philip Ashworth, 19, 
Penelope Road, Pendleton, Manchester. (Title of print, “ In 
Thoughtful Mood.") Technical data: Plate, Imperial S.R. 
Ortho., backed; lens, Wray R.R.; stop, F/8; exposure, 1-3oth 
sec.; time of dav, 3 p.m., July; developer, Pyro-soda; print- 
ing process, enlargement on Wellington bromide. 


Beginners’ Class. 

Mrs. McE. Kelly, Howth; Miss M. Kitson, Leeds; T. Bow, 
East Ham, E.; Miss Atkinson, Liverpool; E. W. Stephens, 
Chatham; Leslie Mitchell, Sunderland; W. J. Drew, Rothes ; 
Miss Mabel Jeffries, Clapham Park; Fred Wilson, Birmingham ; 
J. Williams, Dorchester; W. Neasberry, Jesselton, B.N.B. ; 
Miss E. R. Cowney, Seaford; H. le P. Heaume, Rhodesia (2) ; 
К. James, London, E.C.; Chas. N. Fenton, Oldham; T. Jewell, 
Peckham, S.E.; P. Ward, West Hampstead, N.W.; 
W. E. Ball, Dulwich, S.E.; Henry P. Weston, Oxford ; 
H. A. Crockes, Woking; J. C. Watt, Glasgow; F. Windsor, 
Colchester; H. Moore, Hove; Will Seafield, Liverpool; F. E. 
Burt, Lichfield ; Jos. Evans, Bootle ; Wm. A. Brown, St. Helens : 
L. Davidson, York; Miss Robertson, Caterham Valley; 
Stanley R. Penn, Ilford; H. Robinson, Wimbledon; P. J 
Stepney, E. Dulwich, S.E. 
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` is undoubtedly a fact that many pictorial workers, 

especially those in their novitiate, feel considerable 

disappointment in viewing their own work on 

exhibition walls. We believe the reason is twofold. 
[n the first place it is obvious that where the standard 
is uniformly high, the work referred to naturally 
suffers by comparison. А “* top hole ” print at Slocum- 
in-the-Hypo may be rather ''small beer’’ at the 
London Salon; and even an '' hon. теп.” in THE A. Р. 
AND P. N. may not justify an international award. Of 
course this rather begs the question, and it is with a 
view of drawing attention to some other matters that 
the following notes are written. 

Pictures at Home and at the Gallery. 

To come straight to the point. Only experienced 
exhibitors take into full account the important questions 
of lighting, of colour, and of presentation, meaning by 
“© presentation ’’ the general ‘‘ get пр” of the exhibit, 
especially as regards process, mounting, and framing. 
It is extremely difficult to realise that a print which 
seems pleasant in tone and colour when held in the 
hand in one's own familiar parlour may appear flat 
and muddy and °“ all wrong "' when hanging under glass 
on the walls of so spacious and strongly lighted a hall 
as, say, Prince's Skating Club. But this is often the 
fact, as the writer and his friends can testify. What 
is the remedy? Obviously in making a print that looks 
‘“ all wrong "' in the hand, or, better still, in making 
two or three prints of slightly different colours and 
scales of gradation. Then probably one will be suit- 
able for a large exhibition, one for the author's local 
“© show,” and one for friends and portfolio purposes. 

Colour and Gradation. 

Working directions are not easy to detail, though as 
regards °“ colour,” this should be warmer for exhibition 
purposes than for the portfolio, because a strong top 
light undoubtedly has the effect of making a print look 
cooler in tone, especially when it is framed ‘‘ close up ”’ 
or mounted with a view to a '' blend." Most processes 
lend themselves to variation in this respect, and it is 
remarkable how much alike three ozobrome prints, in 
standard brown, sepia, апа Vandyke brown respec- 
tively, will look when seen under different conditions of 
lighting, surrounding wall space, etc. 

The gradation of the print is even more important. 
W'e would suggest that inteuding exhibitors place a piece 
of glass over their prints and then take them into the 
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open air (on a dull day) to get some idea of how they 
will look in a large gallery. Broadly speaking, the 
stronger the light and the larger the hall, the greater 
the necessity for a longer scale of gradation and for 
vigorous prints. Here, again, there is not much diffi- 
culty in procedure, and as an instance it may be men- 
tioned that the desired effect (for different purposes) has 
been secured in three bromide prints of the same sub- 
ject by developing the first with hydroquinone, the 
second with amidol, and the third with dilute azol. 
Mounting and Framing. 

It is unnecessary to say much about mounting and 
framing. Тһе photographic press has dealt with the 
subject frequently, and it is only the merest tyro who 
18 unacquainted with the effect that light or dark, large 
or small, ruled or unruled mounts have upon the 
picture they enclose : though it is not only the tyro who 
fails to remember how that effect may be modified by 
the juxtaposition of other frames of similar “ weight, ” 
which is exactly what may be looked for at every well 
arranged exhibition. There is a vogue nowadays for 
rather large mounts, which certainly tend to separate 
each print from its fellows and allow it to be more 
easily inspected and judged. This being the case, it is 
well to play up to the vogue and to remember that a 
print must be of great merit if it is to be accepted by 
the judges, when its inclusion may place the tanging 
committee in a quandary and imperil the general effect 
of a wall or screen. 

The important question of glazing and framing must 
not be forgotten. It is extraordinary what an effect 
on colour and tone is produced by a piece of ordinary 
sheet glass, and as few exhibitors relish the expense of 
plate glass it is well to make all necessary allowances 
when preparing the print. А friend of ours once found 
a sheet of very inferior (green) sheet glass a blessing in 
disguise, for it redeemed the sickly yellow colour of a 
print prepared for exhibition at too late an hour to 
permit of a new print being made. (N.B.—The moral 
of this is, not to keep a stock of inferior glass, but to 
have your prints ready betimes!) Frames for photo- 
graphs (of moderate size) should, in general, be narrow 
and not too dark in tone. This, again, is in accord- 
ance with modern usage, and so appeals to the 
'* powers that be.” 

There is one general difficulty that faces exhibitors, 
and that is the variations of lighting ? 

Digitized by Na 
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in different galleries, and we would strongly urge those 
who are responsible for our leading exhibitions to en- 
deavour to secure the same premises year after year. 
It is only by doing so that exhibitors, especially pro- 
vincial exhibitors, are enabled to make such allowances 
in the preparation of their pictures as will secure their 
being displayed to the best possible advantage. 

The foregoing does not profess to be exhaustive, ahd 
certainly nothing has been intended to imply that a 
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AST week a formula for making a reliable P.O.P. 
|. emulsion for coating paper on a small scale was given. 
The method of applying it is as follows. 

The emulsion should be poured into a clean porcelain dish, 
and used for coating at a temperature of about 8o deg. Fahr. 
The piece of paper to be coated may conveniently be about 
six times the length of one ultimate sheet; thus a piece 
30 inches by 5 inches wide wiii give six pieces of 5 by 4 
P.O.P., allowing six inches over. The strip of paper 
should be rolled up, the side to be coated being outwards, 
and the roll lightly laid on the surface of the emulsion. The 
upper end should now be held in the fingers, and gradu- 
ally raised so that the paper unrolls on the emulsion, and so 
gets coated. The unrolling must be done steadily and evenly, 
at about the rate of one foot in three seconds; quicker un- 
rolling gives thicker coating to the paper, so that if the 
emulsion is too cool, and inclined to coat thickly, the un- 
rolling may be carried out more slowly. 

Each strip of coated paper is now pinned up to drain and 
dry. The drying should be done in a room free from gas 
fumes, and as dry and warm as possible. When dry, the 
paper should be cut to size with a print trimmer, and the cut 
pieces wrapped in waxed paper, and stored in an envelope 
or box. 
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Choice of Paper. 


It will have been seen from the earlier part of this article 
that certain kinds of P.O.P. may be more suitable than 
others for certain classes of negatives. Little can be said, 
however, as regards the choice of a paper, except that one 
which prints out a rich reddish colour will prove most useful 
where a vigorous print, full of half-tone, is wanted. It is 
quite easy, and very useful, to make a simple gradation 
meter, with which comparisons can readily be made, both of 
papers and of the effects of different toning baths, etc. A 

alf-plate negative is stripped of its film by means of hot 
water, and the glass is covered with a layer of tissue paper, 
or, better, thin type-writing paper. Over this is placed a 
second piece of paper, 6 by 42 in., then a piece 54 by 43 in., 
and so on, attached with gum at the sides, until thirteen 
different thicknesses of paper are obtained, each thickness 
half an inch in width, and, of course, 43 in. long. Ву print- 
ing a piece of P.O.P. under this until that part of the print 
under the thinnest strip is just beginning to bronze, then 
toning and fixing it, and comparing the gradation in the 
strips before and after, a very fair idea of the characteristics 
of the paper can be obtained. Comparative tests made with 
the gradation meter, of different makes of P.O.P., will 
demonstrate its utility at once, and all tests made should te 
kept for future reference. 

P.O.P. that is to be kept for any length of time, or taken 
to a warm climate,should be selected with a special view as to 
its powers of keeping white. A P.O.P. which turns yellow 
in its original wrapping under several weeks, is bad, and 
should be discarded. 

The packing materials used in "putting up” gelatino- 
chloride papers have themselves a considerable influence on 
the keeping qualities of the paper before use. Brown 
wrappings may contain sulphite, and even sulphuretted 
hydrogen. Those taking P.O.P. to a warm or damp climate 
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picture lacking artistic personality or faulty іп 
technique may by the means enumerated attain those 
vital qualities. On the other hand, much essentially 


fine work is often not exhibited so as to compel the 
admiration it deserves, and we cannot do better, in 
closing, than quote Michael Angelo, who, when remon- 
strated with for spending time over ‘‘ trifles,” replied, 
‘“ Yes, but trifles tend to perfection, and perfection is 
no trifle.” 
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PRACTICE.—II. 


should wrap the paper in 
waxed tissue only (no 
“straw-boards”), and place 
it in a well-made tin box. 
Control in Printing. 
There have been laid down 
various maxims for 


| Gran 2 / / Ж 
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printing, but only опе is of much practical value, viz., that 


the weaker the light the more vigorous the image. At first 
sight one is led to think that the cause of flatness in a very 
quickly printed image is due merely to rapidity, a very 
opaque deposit of sub-chloride formed at the outermost sur- 
face of the film preventing the rays from acting adequately 
on the layers underneath. But the real cause is almost cer- 
tainly the greater proportion of ultra-violet rays in direct, 
undiffused sunlight. The increase of steepness in gradation 
in a negative when light of the longer wave-lengths is em- 
ployed is well known. Similarly, if we make two carbon or 
gum-bichromate prints from the same negative, one by en- 
closed arc (intensely ultra-violet) illumination, the other Бу 
open arc (containing much more green and red), the latter 
will prove far more “ contrasty,” or vigorous. 

If we paste tissue paper over the front of the printing 
frame, we subdue the light and greatly reduce the ultra- 
violet component, and our P.O.P. print will be more 
vigorous. The older writers on P.O.P. used frequently to 
recommend printing through green glass to get ample half- 
tone, i.e., middle tones which would not “ fix out ”; the effect 
of the green glass was to filter out the ultra-violet and violet 
components of the light, with the result that a vigorous print 
was obtained ; the early explanation was that the green rays 
acted on the organic salts of silver, which, as we have 
already seen, tend to produce vigour. 

Control in printing is thus most easy by subduing the 
light, or printing in the shade, where vigour is wanted, and 
using direct sunlight when a harsh negative has to be dealt 
with. In the latter case printing should be carried out until 
the half-tones are quite sufficiently printed; the shadows 
should be more or less neglected. | 

Printed P.O.P. should never be kept more than a few 
hours before being toned and fixed, but if it has to be kept, 
the prints should be placed face to face in waxed paper in a 
tin box. 

Preliminary Treatment. 

The two primary objects of the “ first washing " of P.O.P. 
prints are as follows:— 

(a) To remove the citric acid from the film; this would 
interfere with the majority of gold-toning baths, which are 
alkaline. 

(b) To remove all free silver nitrate, which would decom- 
pose the gold bath. 

The silver nitrate forms chlorides and sulphates—white 
and insoluble—with the salts present in tap water, impart- 
ing to the water a milky appearance. It is not always safe 
to assume that when this milkiness has disappeared the pre- 
liminary washing is complete, as some citric acid, and, pos- 
sibly free alum, may remain. If the prints are freely 
separated during washing, ten minutes in running water 


should suffic>. (To be continued.) 
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| of weight, 

de compactness 
' of b 


ulk, in a word 
portability, 


coupled with the 
convenience of 
being able to 


change without 
having recourse to 
a dark-room, have 
led to the increas- 


ing use» of the 
roll-film camera, 


and many of our 
foremost workers use nothing else for their negative making. 
There, is, however, one class of work for which the roll-film 
camera has not yet been used to the extent it might be, and 
this, I think, for two principal reasons. It may be said at 
once that while the roll-film is superior to the unbacked plate 
as regards freedom from halation, it is not quite equal to 
the backed plate, and certainly not equal to the double- 
coated plate. For a large proportion of subjects, it will do 
everything which is required, and I have no doubt that when 
the architectural worker asks often enough, something in 
the way of either a backed roll-film or a double-coated film 
will be placed at his disposal by our enterprising manufactur- 
ing firms. 

The two reasons to which I have alluded are, first, the 
difficulty of knowing exactly what is being included on the 
film, particularly when the rising front is in use; and, second, 
the difficulty, I will not say impossibility, of changing the 
lens for one of greater or less focal length. 

Let us consider the finder difficulty. Roll-film cameras are 
almost invariably fitted with brilliant finders, and these are 


Finder detached from camera. 


sufficiently accurate for all ordinary work, including a great 
deal of exterior architecture and some interior subjects. In 
fact, whenever it is possible to get a little further back from 
a subject, and so remove all doubt as to the whole being 
included on the film, the ordinarily fitted finder is eminently 
satisfactory. 


al Photography with a Roll-film 
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But with those subjects where space is restricted, and it is 
only barely possible to include the entire composition, there 
may often be a doubt as to whether the top of the arch or 
the half of the pillar, so essential for a satisfying result, will 
be in the picture or just outside it. To retreat a little is 


е жж 
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Finder and lens in normal positions. 


impossible, and the doubt often makes one feel that it is 
scarcely worth while to risk an exposure. 

The difficulty has been overcome in my own work by carry- 
ing an additional finder of the direct-vision type, which 
enables me to see with accuracy just what will be included 
with any desired amount of rise of front. The photographs 
of the camera will show more clearly than words the way 
in which this finder is fitted, and of what it consists. A light 
metal frame, with cross wires or threads, is attached at right 
angles to a thin slip of mahogany, by round-headed screws, 
keyhole-shaped slots being cut in the metal so that the frame 
is attached or remóved in a moment. 

'Two other screws are placed on the side of the little board, 
and the metal frame is slipped over these for packing away, 
either in the sling case or in the top waistcoat pocket. A slot 
is cut in the other end of the board, and the finder is com- 
plete, save marking. The tripod screw serves to attach it 
to the side of the camera, and as most of my subjects are 
upright, this tripod screw bush is seldom wanted. 

When it is for horizontal pictures the finder simply rests 
on the top of the camera, the flat edge of the camera back 
affording a steady support, and the sighting screw standing 
upright in the slot. In addition to holding the finder in posi- 
tion, the tripod screw forms a sighting point, its free end 
being exactly opposite the crossing of the wires. If the 
opening in the metal frame is exactly the same size as the 
available area of film, that is, the same size as the picture 
will be, say 43 in. by 3} in., then the distance from the cross 
wires to the free end of the tripod screw must be exactly 
the focal length of the lens. 

Suppose the focal length is 5 in., we'shall have the board 
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exactly 5 in. from its front edge to the centre of the slot, 
and about 52 in. long over all. This, however, gives an un- 
necessarily large finder, and if it is made three-quarters actual 
size it will be more compact and equally effective in use. It 
must be borne in mind that every measurement must be 
just three-quarters, however, the opening in the frame being 
371 in. by 23} in., and the distance from frame to slot-centre 
2 in. 

With a full-size finder the length of the slot will be exactly 
the amount of rise of front possible, plus the thickness of 
the attaching tripod screw. Тһгее- 
quarters of -this length must 
also be taken for the size 
of slot on the smaller size 
finder. One end of the slot is 
exactly opposite the cross wires. 
From the other end  deduct the 
thickness of the screw, and divide 
the remaining length into four equal 
parts, making marks with a knife- 
edged file in the wood. Then scratch 
marks on the rising front, dividing 
the full amount of rise into four 
equal divisions. We now have a 
correspondence between the rising 
front and the finder, and both may 
be raised one, two, three, or four 
notches. 

To use the finder, after setting 
up the camera, focussing by the 
scale, and roughly adjusting the 
position by the brilliant finder, the 
front is raised to the extent thought 
necessary, and the finder is raised 
to correspond. Then get the sight- 
ing end of the attaching tripod screw 
into line with corners and edges of 
the opening in the metal plate, and 
the amount of subject which will 
be included on the film will be seen. It is. not neces- 
sary to have the eye close: to the sighting screw; 
merely looking along the line from sighting screw 
to one corner of the opening will show at once just what 
will appear in that corner of the film, and it only takes a 
few moments to work round the opening of the finder frame 
in this way. If some portion of the subject is not included, 
the front may be raised still further, the camera may be 


Finder raised to full extent. 
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moved, or other adjustment made as may Бе found necessary. 

The second point to which I referred is the difficulty of 
changing the lens. With most film cameras it is impossible 
to changé the lens when the spool is in position without losing 
at least one section, and running the greatest risk of spoiling 
the two adjacent sections through fogging. No one in fact 
would attempt to do this. It might be suggested that 
* double-two ” spools can be employed, and this course would 
enable the difficulty to be overcome to some extent, but the 
bulk of spools to be carried would be much increased. 

Some protecting device might be 
incorporated with the camera, a 
blind wound on spring rollers, or an 
ebonite shutter similar to that of a 
dark slide. This course has dis- 
advantages, as the risk of fogging 
through light leakage would be in- 
creased, and there would be the 
danger of omitting to remove the 
protecting device when using the 
camera hurriedly. 

From most points of view, the 
greatest convenience would be 
attained by the use of a lens which, 
having a normal focal length of, say, 
si in. (for a quarter-plate camera), 
might have the focal length reduced 
to 4 in. by some modification of the 
front component. It is obvious that 
the front component may be changed 
without any risk of fogging the sec- 
tion of film in position, and if a con- 
vertible lens could be made which by 
a change of the front component 
would give foci of 5} and 4 in., with 
sufficient covering power, it should 
prove useful. If the shorter focal 
length were 3} or 32 in. it would be 
better, but the covering power 
needed to allow of a rise of an inch would probably not be 
attainable in such a convertible lens. 

At present one is obliged to etfect a compromise, using а 
lens of 4 or 41 in. focus, and taking only the central portion 
of the film for those subjects which do not require too near 
an approach to be made. The illustration on page 188 was 
produced by the aid of this direct-vision finder, and with a 
43 in. lens on a quarter-plate camera. 


— e | 
A SPECIAL OFFER OUR READERS SHOULD NOT MISS. 


N our advertisement pages this week (see page xi.) appears an 

announcement of an offer by Messrs. Boots that is worth 
the attention of every reader desirous of obtaining a remark- 
ably cheap quarter-plate camera. This firm is offering two 
hundred quarter-plate folding hand cameras at the low price 
of 18s. gd. each. We have carefully examined a specimen of 
the instrument offered, and can say that it is very full value 
for the price asked. The camera is a well-made, well-polished 
instrument, covered with black keratol and fitted with real 
leather bellows. A single achromatic lens and shutter for time, 
instantaneous, and bulb exposures are also fitted, and we may 
point out that, although the lens ordinarily works at about 
F/g, it сап be opened out to F/6 for portrait work, or where 
keen definition is not wanted, to the extreme edges of the plate. 

The camera has rising front in each direction, and reversible 
brillant finder, also hooded focussing screen and metal dark 
slides. Each set is offered complete in canvas case, and the 


money will be returned if the purchaser is not perfectly satisfied. 
This is a fair offer that should appeal to every reader wanting 
a quarter-plate camera, and which, it should be noted, is only 
supplied to readers of THE A. P. AND P. N. Applicants for 
one of these cameras should make use of the coupon printed 
on advt. p. xi. Further than this, each of the two hundred 
cameras sent out will bear a number. One of these numbers 
has been selected by Messrs. Boots, and the purchaser of the 
camera bearing this number will, in addition, receive a com- 
plete developing and printing outfit, together with a tele- 
scopic tripod for the camera. Boots Cash Chemists have 
branches in all parts of the kingdom, and all that the reader of 
THE A. P. AND P. N. has to do is to fill in the coupon and 
hand same, with the price, into the nearest branch, when the 
camera will be sent direct from the head office at Farringdon 
Street, London, E.C. Intending applicants for the cameras 
should, however, lose no time, or it may be too late. 


eke 
FRESH PHOTOGRAPHIC MATERIALS DELIVERED BY THE POSTMAN. 


ESSRS. MAWSON AND SWAN, Ltd., of Mawson’s 
Building, 15, Mosley Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne, write 
us in reference to our recent paragraph, ‘‘ Fresh Plates for the 
Holidays," that they have for several years past had а mail 
order department, of which many of their retail customers 
regularly avail themselves, not only for plates, but for developers 


and other requisities. All retail orders of the value of ss. and 
upwards are sent by return of post, carefully packed and carriage 
paid ; and, in addition to their own manufactures, they su bly 
all makes of plates, films, or papers on the same terms. Com- 
pee price-list wil be sent әң. on application to the above 
a ress. 
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Facts and Formule for Practical Workers. 


SOME TRIPOD HINTS. 


E little attention usually is given to the provision of a 
really suitable tripod stand for a camera. For comfort- 
able working, and also to gain the best results, a tripod must 
be used that is not in the slightest degree shaky in any way, 
and preferably the tripod-head fitted should be of large 
dimensions. For all-round use, probably the wooden pattern is 
the better type, the telescopic metal tripods being suitable 
only for very small and light cameras. А three-fold wooden 
tripod is sufficiently portable for ordinary use, and forms a very 


strong and rigid stand, if a good make is selected. To see- 


whether or not a stand is rigid, it is desirable to attach it to 
the camera, and then test for rigidity, which makes matters more 
certain. It should be noticed whether the pegs and holes 
connecting the stand and the top are a good fit, as they ‘should 
be. The spring-lock in the top joint should so lock as to make 
the jointed portions feel like one solid piece; and the bottom 


joint, when clamped with the screw, should be incapable of 


being moved by any pressure that may be applied. 


А Е. J. С. 
A PAPER THAT WILL GIVE RICH RED AND BLACK 
TONES. 


HE following instructions for making a printing paper 
that will give rich red and black tones appear in our 
American contemporary, the Camera :— 
Select a paper of good quality and float the sheets for about 
twenty seconds on the following bath (taking care that no air- 
bubbles are present) :— 


Nitrate of uranium ........................................ 2 dr. 
Water ee ET 44 oz. 


Dry quickly with heat and in darkness. Print under the 
negative for about ten minutes and lay the prints away in a 
dark drawer for several hours before developing, which is done 
by passing them through warm water (about 145 deg. F.) and 
at once plunging them into a 1 per cent. solution of ferricyanide 
of potash. In this bath the prints make a magnificent blood- 
red tone; finally wash in several waters. 

To obtain an intense black tone, the prints are placed in 
а 5 per cent. solution of chloride of iron, to which 1 per cent. 
of hydrochloric acid has been added. They first take on a 
greenish colour; remove from the bath, and wash in clean 
water, to which add a drop or two of hydrochloric acid. The 
prints should not be allowed to remain long in this water, 
but are put to dry at once. This process is said to give mag- 
nificent prints with pure whites and very rich tone gradations. 
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MESSRS. ILLINGWORTH AT THE TURIN 
EXHIBITION. 


HE exhibit of Messrs. Thomas Illingworth and Co., Ltd., 
of the Photo Works, Willesden Junction, London, N.W., 
in the British Section of the Turin Exhibition, has many 
noteworthy features. In the first place, the pictures, number- 
ing eighteen in all, are so arranged as not to appear too 
crowded, and the framing, which is entirely executed by 
Messrs. Thomas Illingworth and Co. themselves, is so com- 
pletely in harmony with the pictures that the stand rather 
suggests a corner in a picture gallery than an advertising stand 
at a trade exhibition. Ав will be seen from the accompany- 
ing illustration, the whole aspect of the stand is most inviting. 
On the table in the centre are placed booklets and printed 
matter in Italian describing Messrs. Illingworth's numerous 
papers, and we are sure that many fatigued sightseers will 
take a rest on the comfortable chairs provided. 
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We congratulate this firm on their picturesque and smart 
exhibit, and on the enterprise which they display іп push- 
ing the sale of their well-known papers, making them as well 
known on the Continent as they are in this country. 


تیلو 


UNBREAKABLE GLASS MEASURES. 
A REMARKABLE INTRODUCTION. 


HE new “ Duraline ” glass measures which Messrs. J. J. 

Griffin and Sons, Ltd., of Kingsway, London, have put on 
the market, are likely to prove a distinct boon and blessing to 
all photographers, both amateur and professional (and, inci- 
dentally, to chemists, doctors, and all others who have occasion 
to use measure glasses). Most workers have been troubled at 
опе time or another with the tendency of the ordinary com- 
mercial measure glass to break when dropped on the floor 
or into the sink, or when filled with boiling water, and 
generally this has occurred at a inoment when the measure 
could be least spared. 
Most amateurs who expe- 
rience the ease with which 
a measure glass will break 
in the dark-room will 
therefore gladly welcome a 
pattern which, possessing 
the transparency and a!l 
the qualifications of 
ordinary glass, is prac- 
tically unbreakable. 

Any of the usual acts of 
violence that would shatter 
a glass measure into a 
thousand fragments have 
apparently no effect on 
these new measures. <A 
" Duraline " measure glass 
may be thrown quite vigor- 
ously on to the floor, or it 
may drop from a shelf into 
the developing sink, or may be knocked from one end of the 
work bench to the other with a heavy porcelain dish, vet 
it always comes up smiling and unchipped. Boiling water may 
be poured into it; and, in fact, it seems almost impossible to 
injure it jn any way. 

The enormous advantages of graduates of this character must 
be obvious to every reader of THE A. P. AND Р. N., and we сап 
strongly advise them to instal one or two in their dark-rooms 
without delay. In the meantime we would suggest to Messrs. 
Griffin the possibility and desirability of making other photo- 
graphic utensils in this remarkable toughened glass. The utility 
of developing dishes, etc., made in this material 1s obvious. 
Possibly, too, developing tanks, with the glass stained red, would 
permit of daylight development by inspection. 

The “ Duraline ” measures аге at present supplied graduated 
for 4 oz. and 10 oz. only. These two very useful sizes cost 
15. 4d. and 15. gd. respectively, and are made in a very sensible 
flat-bottomed, tumbler-shaped pattern, which permits the easy 
pouring in of liquids from large dishes. Application to the 
above address will bring further particulars. 
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WO or three experiments made in accordance 
with the general suggestions given in the pre- 
vious note* will probably set the worker think- 
ing, and asking for a few further details as to 

how certain special cases may be met, e.g. :— 


(1) Angle of View. 

The flexibility of the pinhole in this respect is 
one of its special features. That is seldom adequately 
realised. The following is the best and simplest way 
to go to work in order to arrange the apparatus so as 
to include any angle of view which may be required. 
Having seen that the tripod top is quite level, then 
remove the focussing screen for a moment and slew 
the camera round—using the camera screw as an axis— 
so that the open back of the camera is towards the sub- 
ject. One eye is now brought as close as possible to 
the pinhole, and the view seen through the open back 
of the camera. The camera bellows may now be racked 
in or out until any desired picture angle is included. 
Now take note of some easily seen object, as near as 
possible to the exact centre of the picture, when 
looking through the pinhole, or look along either the 
right or left hand edge of the camera baseboard and 
note the object thus seen. If now we slew round the 
camera once more, so that the pinhole is towards the 
subject, and proceed to expose the plate. we shall in- 
clude just the same angle of view or subject that we 
previouslv saw when looking through the pinhole; but 
before making the exoosure we must again glance along 
one (either) of the edges of the camera base, and so 
arrange matters that we again see the previously noted 
central object. In other words, the camera axis has 
to be revolved through two right angles exactly. 


(à Size of Pinhole. 

Theoretically, this should vary with its distance 
from the plate, but in actual practice we shall see very 
little, if anv, difference if we depart 25 or 20 per cent. 
on either side of the theoretical distance. Thus а pin- 
hole 1-44th inch diameter, should give its sharpest defi- 
nition at 9 inches from the plate, but if used at 6 or 12 
inches, we are hardly likely to notice any difference at 
all three distances. Nevertheless it is advisable to let 
the size of the hole bear some relationship to its plate 
distance, as by using the largest size advisable we tend 
to keep down exposure times. 

Here is a table showing at a glance certain needle 
numbers, the diameter of the hole produced by the 


fattest part of the needle, and its desirable distance 
from the plate :— 


No. of needle e. 12 6 8 9 12 
Size of hole а: зу а $ A Inch. 
Plate distance ... 20 12 9 6 3 


This outfit would be suitable for quarter-plate, half- 
plate, whole-plate, and 12 by 10 cameras. If we make 
a set of such holes, and use first one and then the other 
оп the same subject and at the same distance, we shall 
require exposures in the proportion of 1, 2, 3, 4, and 
8. Thus, for instance, if the largest hole, 1-25th, re- 
quires 5 seconds, the 1-35th will require 10 seconds, 
the 1-44th 15 seconds, the next 20 seconds, etc. Take 
note that here the hole to plate distance is the same, 
while the size of the hole varies. 

But instead of varying the size of the hole when using 
the same size of camera and plate, we are much more 
likely to wish to use the same hole and vary the plate 
distance. Beginners may be forgiven for making the 
natural mistake of thinking that the exposure will 
merely vary with the plate distance—thus, if 10 
seconds be the exposure at 5 inches, thinking the corre- 
sponding exposure would be 14 seconds at 7 inches— 
but that is not the case. The exposure varies as the 
square of the plate distance. Thus to compare expo- 
sures at 5 and 7 inches, we square 5 and 7, getting 
25 and 49, which are practically as 1 to 2, so that 10 
seconds at 5 inches corresponds to 20 seconds at 7 
inches. 

It is now easy to make a little table of equivalent ex- 
posures for varying distances from, say, 4 to 10 inches. 
Plate distance 4 5 6 7 8 9 то inches 
(Square 16 25 36 49 64 81 100) 
Proportional times 4 6 9 12 16 20 25 
For example, we have two closely similar subjects, A 
and B. The first (A) we are taking with a wide-angle 
effect at a plate distance of 4 inches; in the second sub- 
ject (B) we are aiming at a narrow-angle, long-focus 
lens effect with a plate distance of 9 inches. The table 
shows us the equivalent times for these plate distances 
(4 and 9 inches), as 4 to 20, or 1 to 5, so that B requires 
5 times the exposure of A. 

The following table shows the best plate distances 
with various sizes of holes and corresponding needles : 
Plate distance ... 30 20 12 9 6 5 4 3 
Diameter of hole ss 3 x 4s ұу ss 8: 
Number of needle 1 4 6 8 0 10 11 12 


* See last week's A. P. AND P. N. 
—————— 9 JÉ8:14——— ——— 


The Leto Annual Onting.—The employees of the Leto fac- 
tories at Edgware and Ealing held their fifth annual outing on 
Saturday, July 22, the place selected on this occasion being 
Hastings. The Edgware contingent started at six a.m. by special 


inotor- bus, and met their Ealing friends at Victoria. Hastings 
was reached in good time, and, favoured with brilliant weather, 
a very enjoyable time was passed, various parties being made 
up to visit the town and neighbourhood. 
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LOW TIDE. 


See article on p. 156. 


Taken with a Pinhole. 
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ACROSS THE RETRO CHOIR, WINCHESTER. By C. H. HEWITT, F.R.P.S. 
See article on page 183. 
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AN EAST DEVON VALLEY. 
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By SIANLEY CHIPPERFIELD. 


Awarded Hon. Mention in the Weekly Competition. 


REAPING ADD HARVEST 


STUDIES. 


A Seasonable Subject for the Picture Maker. 


Special to “ The A. P. & P. М.” S 


O a great many .pictorial workers 
August and September are the 
best months of the year. There 
is a charm about the big fields full 
of yellow grain which never palls. 
Then there are the horses, and the 
often very picturesque men working 
the reapers. It is said that in the 
near future horses will be super- 
seded by motors, in the same way 
that the ugly steam ploughs are 
forcing themselves into country 
life. 

The work of getting good harvest 
pictures bristles with difficulties. In no other depart- 
ment of p'cture-making are there so many traps for the 
unwary. First and foremost is the trouble of boundary 
and fencing lines. If any worker will take out his past 
store of, harvest pictures, and examine them critically, 
it wil be noted that a hard and sharp line is sure to 
bisect the major number of negatives. 

In Englarid the fields are enclosed in almost every 
case' with. hedges; and when planning out the picture, 
even when using a reflex camera, in nine cases out of 
ten the defect is not noticed until the picture is printed. 
Then it stands out with hideous distinctness. It is 
almost impossible to touch out a hedge line without 
spoiling the picture entirely. Even if a bit be enlarged 


By MISS F. J. ERSKINE. 


out of the plate, the line still is painfully prominent. 
So the motto of the harvest worker must be to '' ’ware 
hedge lines. ” 

Trees are another fatal trap. Who is there who 
cannot produce a negative perfect in every point, but 
for the fact that the head of the leading horse, or the 
driver, is merged іп a halo of branches? As in the 
case of boundary lines, this is a fatal defect, and requiies 
great care to avoid it. 

The most popular way of taking pictures of the team 
at work is to stand a little at one side and take them 
advancing towards the camera, but three-quarters on. 
To take a team directly end on leads to a disastrously 
foreshortened picture, in which the heads of the horses 
are quite out of proportion to the rest of the animal. 
One of the photographs illustrating these notes shows 
the effect of a rear view of the horses. This often can 
be managed so as to make a spirited picture, showing 
the movement and swing of the horses in a way which 
is not possible when they are advancing on the camera. 

When intending to take a series of harvest pictures, 
it is a good plan to cvcle or walk over a good distance of 
the adjacent country, and, if possible, settle on a field 
on high ground, with a view available in the back- 
ground. The absence of hedges and trees will also have 
to be noted. When the place is found, the owner will 
in most cases give information reg arding when the field 
will be cut, and so on. 
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When the setting is decided on, the slides should 
be filled with some extra rapid ortho. brand of plates, 
and a three-times screen should be arranged to fit either 
front or back of lens. Оп a fine August morning, 
when 
I-45th of a second will be ample for the detail both of 
the horses and also of the landscape and clouds. Е/6 
will be found a useful stop to use. If the picture is 
intended for enlargement, F/8 may give sharper 
results. 

In this respect, however, as in some other phases of 
picture-making, the question of sharpness and perspec- 
tive depends on the distance the photographer is from 
the subject, and the size of plate and focal length of lens. 
The further the subject is away from the camera, the 
better the perspective of horses and men will be, pro- 
vided they do not come too small to be enlarged 
properly; and, as is well known, the short-focus lens 
will give greater depth of field than a long-focus lens. 

When arrived at the field, it is as well to sit down 
quietly and wait a little before beginning work. The 
mere presence of a camera makes both horses and men 
anxious and shy at first. The time can be utilised by 
studying the landscape from all points. Sometimes 


there is a reserve team brought about mid-day, and a 
good picture can be got of the contrast between the fresh 
and the weary horses. 


THE TEAM. 


A tripod is most comfortable to work 
with, but it has the great disadvantage 
of making both horses and men 
' camera shy.” The sling strap so much 
in favour with press photographers is 
a great help, but it cannot by any means 
be called a comfortable adjunct. 

Any slings used in summer work 
should be made of girthing and be fairly 
broad. Leather cuts terribly, and is 
most uncomfortable on a hot day. 

To avoid waste plates, it 1s a good 
plan to go over old negatives the 
evening before starting work, and note 


there are light clouds drifting over the sky,- — 
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occurred. This little precaution will ^ 3 
generally result іп а great saving of plates. M 

In developing these subjects, it is best to i 
adopt the plan of flashing out the picture ы 
with а rapid developer, and then strengthening up the 
picture with either pyro or hydroquinone. By this 
action the fine detail of the clouds comes out without 
any blocking of the shadows of the horses and the 
reaper. 

It is wise to use the colour screen for harvest and 
reaping scenes whenever possible. Even on a dull day, 
or a day when the sun is not shining, the use of the 
screen in conjunction with a good ortho. plate will 
produce a result with quite a sunny feeling, and very 
much better and brighter than the negative obtained 
with an unscreened ordinary plate. 

For most purposes a reflex camera will be found the 
ideal instrument for dealing with the slowly moving 
teams and the rhythmic action of the reaper. The 
general grouping and surroundings can һе studied 
carefully on the full-sized 
finder and focussed with 
the greatest care, and the 
exposure made at just the 
correct moment. 

The focal-plane shutter 
is not, however, а sine 
quà non for these sub- 
jects, as the movements 
are really never so rapid 
that a good lens shutter, 
such as the Compound or 
Koilos, will not catch the 
action clearly; and prac- 
tically any hand camera 
user, with either plates or 
films, can depend on get- 
ting some good pictures 
of reaping and harvesting 
on the countryside at the 
present time of year. 
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DUE SED Under this heading letters from readers on‏ 


various topics will be published every week. 
It must be understood, however, that the 
Editor will not be responsible for opinions 
expressed by correspondents. 


PHOTOGRAPHING IN HOLLAND 


I read with much interest the letter on “ Photo- 


SIR, 
graphing in Holland " in issue of Aug. 7th, and shall be glad to 


note any further information as to other interesting little 
places where members may go in small parties after the 
meeting in July next of the Photographic Convention. 

I fancy Mr. Ramondt rather underrates our knowledge of 
Holland. He would, I think, find on inquiry that English 

ple know considerably more about Holland than the average 
utchman knows about England. 

It is, of course, true that the English tourist 1n Holland 
generally goes to those places which the Dutch people have 
kindly prepared for him, and also purchases souvenirs, which 
your correspondent calls “ highly priced nonsense," but that 
sort of thing obtains in all places where tourists most do con- 
gregate. By the way, I should be glad to learn from your 
correspondent where the Dutch people hide those “landscapes 
of ideal beauty," which he speaks of as “something more in 
the way of Kent." I am very fond of Holland, and have taken 
three series of views of it, but, somehow, I’ve managed to 
miss those landscapes.— Yours, etc., F. A. BRIDGE, 


London, S.E. Hon. Sec., P.C.U.K. 


A BLUE CAST ON AUTOCHROMES. 


бін,--І have been much troubled lately, in using autochrome 
plates, by the blueness of the pictures—so much so that in 
many instances it is necessary to correct this by a yellow- 
stained cover plate. I should like to know if other auto- 
chrome workers have been troubled in the same way. Messrs. 
Lumiére say it is due to under-exposure, but in a plate that 
was considerably over-exposed this blueness is very marked 
in the shadows. As this has only occurred during the last 
eight or ten weeks, is it possible that it may be due to the 
exceeding blueness of the sky during our glorious summer? I 
should like to ask some of your readers who may possess a 
spectroscope if the spectra from the deep blue sky and from 
a white cloud are identical? We can with our eyes see the 
difference in the light, and I should imagine there would be a 
difference in the two spectra. JOHN HENRY KNIGHT. 

Farnham. 


[As far as our own experience is concerned, the blue tint 
may arise from the following causes, or from several of them 
in association :—(1) Exposure of the plate to ordinary white 
light. (2) The use of an unsafe dark-room lamp. (3) Insufficient 
screeni Further, a greenish-blue tint may be a consequence 
of considerable under-exposure, and a distinct green tinge may 
result from keeping the plate too long in a moist condition, so 
that the dye diffuses out of the green starch grains. 

In order to make sure that the camera is light tight, it may 
be tested by means of an incandescent electric lamp placed 
inside, the conducting cord passing through the lens flange, 
with a packing of black velvet, the test being conducted in a 
dark-room. Another plan is to place a plate in a slide, and 
to draw the shutter, the camera being allowed to remain for 
a reasonable time in the full light. In this case it is well to 
place a strip of black paper immediately in front of the plate— 
the appearance of a shadow of this strip when the plate is 
developed being an indication of the action of hght In a 
similar manner one can partly mask a plate, and then expose 
it for a few minutes to the light of the dark-room lamp. 
Also, see that no white light enters the dark-room. 

It is quite possible that the screen may have been correct 
in the first instance, but it may have been so much exposed 
to light as to have partly faded out. Again, the screen may 
be sufficiently deep for cases when the light is yellowish, or 
towards the evening, but not sufficiently deep for full midday 
sun with blue sky. Or, again, the screen may be so mounted as 
to allow white light to pass, either by direct passage or by 
reflection from some of the elements of the lens. One may 
find it desirable, under some circumstances, to use two screens— 
a course we have occas:onally found to be desirable. 
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The spectrum from the blue sky is not identical with that 
from a white cloud, and when there is bright sunshine and 
clear blue sky, blueness in the shadows (especially those 
shadows which result from deep hollows or cavities) may be 
a perfectly natural effect: an effect often noticeable in Switzer- 
land and Italy. If the natural blueness is exaggerated, two 
screens may be used.—Ep. A. P. AND P. N.] 


HALATION WITH FILMS AND PLATES. 


SIR,—I notice in a letter to you from R. С. Vaughton Dymock, 
published in your issue of July 31st, that the writer states that 
he does not think that backed plates warrant the 25 per cent. 
extra charged for them above the price of unbacked plates. 
In this I beg to differ, as undoubtedly the quality of negative 
obtained by using a backed plate on a landscape scene is much 
finer than if it was taken with a plate not backed. There 
seems to be a finer degree of sharpness in the whole of the 
image, and the amount of halation given off from various points 
of light, such as leaves, etc., flashing in the sun, is visibly 
lessened, if not altogether done away with. 

The writer also states that he has used backed plates for 
interior work, but has found them suffer from chronic halation. 
I have never experienced this, even with a strong light shining 
on the window. Of course, halation is present to a small 
extent, but if the negative is carefully developed, it will only 
be found to equal that which is seen with the naked eye, and 
which is necessary if any pictorial effect 1s aimed at, but in 
no case have I found it sufficient to warrant its being called 
"chronic." In fact, if a picture of a window be desired, and 
providing the sun is not full on it, with a backed plate it is 
possible to obtain an image showing no halation. I do not think 
this is possible with an unbacked plate. 

I think in the long run a backed plate will prove its value 
over the unbacked variety, and will merit the 25 per cent. extra 
paid for it.—Yours, etc., F. WORRALL. 

London. 


RE FLIES IN STUDIO. 


SIR,—In reply to Mr. Champion’s letter in а recent 
number of THE A. P. AND P. N., I have been informed that 
a mignonette plant is unbearable to flies, so I expect it is the 
one he requires.— Yours, etc., E. W. BARLOW. 

Bournemouth. 


\ 
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HIGH-SPEED SHUTTERS. 


SiR,—Will you permit me to refer to the letter of а corre- 
spondent, “ Focal-Plane,” in THE А.Р. AND P. N. of August 
7th, and to make a few comments upon it? 

If he had paid me the compliment of reading my article 
with the enthusiasm with which he criticises it, he would 
have understood that the direction of the runner being at right 
angles to that of the slit in the focal-plane shutter has nothing 
to do with the matter of arresting motion. I stated that “ these 
speeds (1-2,000th, 1-1,oo0oth sec.) seem ridiculously rapid for а 
moving object with a velocity of only twenty miles an hour, 
but it must be remembered that the limbs of a runner have a 
velocity many times greater than that.” If forward velocity 
alone had to be considered, in this case of comparatively slow 
movement, probably the focal-plane shutter would ©“ arrest 
motion" as well as its much-discussed (and evidently much- 
hated rival, the pee! MA, and would permit “ Focal- 
Plane" to worry himself, as so. many of his predecessors 
worried themselves years ago, in adapting the direction of 
movement of the slit to that of the moving object. But ex- 
tremely rapid limb movements constitute a very different 
problem. Next time “ Focal-Plane " sees a first-class sprinter 
in action, let him watch the arm movements alone, and then 
he can think out which way he will drive his sht to “ arrest 
motion." It is particularly in subjects like this that a 
diaphragm shutter scores. 

“ So far as can be judged, fig. 5 (1-450th sec. with focal. 
plane shutter) is better exposed than fig. 4 (1-450th sec. with 
Multispeed shutter)?" says ''Focal.Plane." Very likely it is. 
These two exposures were not made to illustrate the relative 
efficiencies of the two shutters; that point was satisfactorily 
settled by exposures at kigh speeds. And as merely evidence or 
absence of sharpness was the consideration no trouble was 
taken to develop the two under similar conditions, as in the 
other tests. As a fact, No. 5 was developed with pyro-metol, as 
all my pyro-soda had been exhausted, and it illustrates the 
heinousness of using this developer for shutter work in which 
there is something approaching fulness of exposure. The 
negative shows excessive contrasts, fault which is evident 
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even in the reproduction. Furthermore, at 1-450th sec. the 
focal-plane shutter almost certainly has a markedly higher 
efficiency than the Multispeed at 1-450th sec.; it is all а ques- 
tion of width of slit. As to his “conclusion” that the 
speeds of the shutters are incorrectly marked, I hope he will 
forgive me saying that he ought to know that I have ridiculed 
marked speeds on shutters as much as anybody. In fact, 1 
used to write all fractions of a second in inverted commas 
until (as I thought) I had firmly established this idea. When 
I зау °“ 1-450th sec." I mean “а speed on my focal-plane 
shutter which is marked 1-450th sec. ; which is really goodness 
knows what, and about which I care nothing, but which is a 
speed I keep in my mind as the maximum exposure for a moving 
object of certain velocity, of certain type, at а certain 
distance from the camera, and which, merely for convenience, 
I call 1-450th sec., instead of 1-х sec." 

Again, the fastest exposure my focal-plane shutter will give 
I call °“ 1-1,000th sec," the fraction sanctified by tradition. At 
present I take the readings on the Multispeed as actual 
figures—I have reason to think this confidence is justified. 
As gradually I gain experience I shall adopt the same process 
of standardisation. 

With an exposure of 1-1,oooth sec. (a lens of F/6.3), the 
efficiency of the focal-plane must be below .5, says © Focal- 
Plane,” and he continues, that “even ‘the most rabid 
supporter’ of the Multispeed shutter must admit this figure 
is ridiculously low." Quite right: let me, as a rabid supporter 
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of Multispeed shutter, of focal-plane shutter, and of all 
apparatus connected with high-speed work, add—more’s the 
it 


I should like, finally, to be permitted to remind, or, in some 
cases to inform, others of your readers that the ancient ideal 
that a focal-plane shutter must, in all circumstances, have an 
efficiency of 100 per cent. has been shattered long ago When 
the shutter is working with a very wide slit, its efficiency is 
nearly roo per cent. (for all practical purposes it is 100 per 
cent.), but as the slit is decreased, the efficiency falls, until, with 
the smallest slit in customary use (the orthodox “ 1-1,o0o0th 
sec.," it is as low as 4o per cent. I am speaking of a really 
first-class shutter, working as close to the plate as is possible, 
and which has been scientifically tested. Of course, the 
aperture of the lens has to be taken into consideration. These 
tests were made when a lens of aperture F/6.3 was used ; with 
a wider aperture the efficiency would be still lower. On the 
other hand, the efficiency of the Multispeed at high speeds 
(* 1-5ooth sec." upwards) keeps at 55 per cent. to бо per cent. 

The focal-plane shutter is too old a friend for its staunch 
adherents lightly to relinquish it, and the struggle of any- 
thing new to supplant it is naturally a severe one. But, un- 
fortunately for the focal-plane, just where it is most sorely 
tried it is at its worst—in very high-speed work with wide- 
aperture lenses; and the superiority of the Multispeed is, to 
my mind, unquestionable.—Yours, etc., ADOLPHE ABRAHAMS. 

St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, E.C. 
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purchased at the chemist’s for 3}d. per 
pound. Boil in one gill of water, and 
add six drops of pure carbolic acid, which 
will keep the glue in good condition, and 
prevent a mould appearing upon the 
surface. 

A good dead-black I have also used with 
success is made by adding to a small 
quantity of the above glue sufficient 


A xew Series of Practical Hints for the Home Worker, <“ Enameline " (stove polish) to form a 
written by Home Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a novel This black will not rub off, and is most 
& P. N." are invited for this satisfactory for the purpose. 

e paid for at current rates if published. Articles should 

be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams and photographs. 


stiff liquid, and apply with a paint brush. 
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MAKING A SKY SHADE. 


LL amateur photographers should 

possess a sky shade, as many most 
effective pictures are made facing the 
sunlight, when the shade plays a most 
important part. The use of this small 
shade is to cut off rays of light from the 
top and sides of the surface of the lens, 
and so prevent reflections in the camera. 
A trial experiment in the field will soon 
convince one of the utility of this cheap, 
efficient apparatus. Focus a scene or 
view in bright sunlight and observe the 
“foggy” effect on the ground glass 
screen. Without removing the camera, 
fix a sky shade, or shade the lens with the 
hand, so as to cut off the light from the 
upper portion of the lens without causing 
a shadow to appear upon the screen, and 
you will find the contrast of light and 
shade much more defined than without a 
shade to the lens, and the image will be 
much more bright and crisp. Of course, 
one may use the hand, a book, or the hat 
for such purpose, but a more suitable 
shade can be made with a little trouble 
and at a nominal cost. “ Halation," 
or, in reality, “fög,” is much better 
dealt with before it enters the camera, by 
use of the sky shade, than any after- 
treatment one may try to remedy on the 
negative. I have constructed a shade on 
the following lines, which I have found 
by experience to be most effective. 

Take a fairly strong piece of card- 
board, about 10 inches by 4 inches, accord- 
ing to the size of the camera or lens, mark 
out on lines indicated in sketch No. r. 
Cut through card on marked lines with a 


sharp penknife, and cut out entirely the 
two portions marked as such in sketch. 
With glue, fix hinges made of linen or 
broad tape, but not too closely jointed, as 
the apparatus is intended to fold up flat 
on completion, so as to be easily placed 


$. ky Shade Complete. 


in the coat pocket. Fold up into box form, 
as shown in sketch No. 2, and place over 
lens and shutter as indicated. The outside 
may be covered with art mounting paper, 
black velvet, or any other suitable 
material to suit taste. On the inside paint 
dead-black with the solution mentioned 
below. 

A suitable glue I have made for some 
years now is composed of two table- 
spoonfuls of desiccated or powdered size 
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PREVENTING HAIRS COMING OUT OF 
MOUNTING BRUSH. 


T is a regretted fact known to all 

amateur photographers that when 
mounting prints the hairs of the paste- 
brush are continually coming out, which 
means delay in freeing the print of loose 
hairs. 

After experimenting, I find that if the 
base of the brush is thoroughly soaked 
with French polish and allowed to get 
quite hard before using, no amount of 
pulling will draw out the hairs, which will 
be set quite hard and solid. 

The better mode of doing this is to 
pour the polish, drop by drop. into the 
brush—of course, taking care not to touch 
the end with which we do the pasting— 
letting each drop soak in until the base 
is full, then stand the brush by for the 
night or until it is quite dry. Of course, 
all photographers know that if a good 
price is paid for the brush, the hairs 
wil not work loose so easily, but in 
some cases a cheaper brush must be made 
the best of; but whether it be a cheap 
article or a more costly one, it will be 
found that this method will lengthen the 
life of the brush five or six times. 


Qu RN. 


THIS useful series of Напау-“АСап 

arlicles has appeared regularly every 
week for the past year. B.ch numbers 
can be obtained, and the A. P. Index, 
recently issued, will give particulars of 
any desired article. 
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HIGH-SPEED PANCHROMATIC PLATES OF 
THE PAGET PRIZE PLATE CO. 


HE need of the time in connection with orthochromatism 
is a plate of extreme or high speed which can be used 
with or without a screen, according to the aims or require- 
ments of the photographer, it being scarcely necessary to say 
that the plate must be of the so-called “ panchromatic ” class, 
that is to say, corrected for the whole range of the spectrum. 
With an experience of about thirty years, the Paget Prize 
Plate Company approaches the problem under highly favour- 
able conditions, and the result of their researches has been 
placed in our hands for trial. We may summarise the result 
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by saying that the latest make of the Paget Prize Company’s 
high-speed panchromatic plates almost transcends our most 
sanguine expectations. 

To a certain extent we were handicapped in our examina- 
tion of the plates in question, as no card of screen factors was 
enclosed, neither was there a time-temperature card, but there 
was a statement that the speed was 350 H. and D. Even if 
we felt a momentary impulse of doubt as to the realisation 
of so high a speed in the case of panchromatic plates, this 
doubt was soon removed, as, on giving an exposure based on 
this speed, we obtained а fully exposed and satisfactory 
Negative. 

This peres it must be understood, applies to the plate when 
used without a screen, and, although the full measure of ortho- 
chromatic effect is not realised when no screen is used, the 
degree of orthochromatism thus obtained is considerably more 
than when a poor plate is employed with a screen, while the 
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Fig. a.—Taken on Paget Panchromatic Plate (s-times screen). 


rapidity may be estimated as at least four or five times that 
of a usual orthochromatic plate with a screen. 

In order that our readers may judge as to the high degree 
or orthochromatism realised by these plates when used without 
a screen, or at a speed of 350 H. and D., we photographed the 
upper of the front cover of our recent Empire number 
(prin in red and blue on white paper), first on an ordinary 
plate (fig. 1), then on a Paget panchromatic plate without a 
screen, and, finally, on a Paget panchromatic plate with a yellow 
screen, which increased the exposure about five times. (Fig. 2.) 

The lower part or plain printing of the page is in an ink 
which, at first glance, might be taken for black, but in reality 
it is a deep blue or blackened blue. Hence, on an ordinary 
plate it is difficult or impracticable to obtain a fully clear or 
vigorous photograph, as the blue reproduces as too light. 
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_ It is also instructive to look at the light parts that are red 
in the original. The ordinary plate reproduces the red so as 
to make it darker than the dark blue. The panchromatic, with 
no screen, makes the red and the blue about equal, while the 
panchromatic and screen shows the red as distinctly lighter 
than the blue, or precisely as it should appear. 

We thus demonstrate at a glance the real value of the Paget 
panchromatic plates, whether with or without a screen. These 
plates, it may be mentioned, may be developed in gaslight 
SCI by the Wratten Series 3 safe light, and with an 
appropriate set of screens the Paget panchromatic plates may 
be used for three-colour heliochromy. 


The London Salon of Photography.—Readers are reminded 
that the closing date for British exhibits for the London Salon 
of Photography is September Ist. Entry form and full par- 
ticulars will be sent on application to the hon. sec., Mr. Robert 
M. Cocks, ба, Pall Mall East, London, S.W. 


A Sale of Photographic Sundries is now being held by Messrs. 
J. F. Shew and Co., who are removing their show-rooms to 
the first floor of 88, Newman Street, Oxford Street, W. Readers 
of THE A. P. AND P. М. are invited to call and inspect the 
articles, which are offered at greatly reduced prices. 


* Imperial Notes."—A new note, and one worthy of com- 
mendation, is struck by the Imperial Dry Plate Co. in their 
page advertisement (p. ix.) in this week's issue. In the form 
of chatty and instructive paragraphs, they talk with users of 
their plates all over the world through the medium of THE 
A. P. AND P. N. The idea is good, and well carried out. 


A T.-P. Competition Print.—The Thornton-Pickard Mfg. 
Со., of Altrincham, draw our attention to the fact that the pic- 
ture reproduced in our issue of August 7, page 129, “ Summer 
Landscape,” by Mr. S. G. Kimber, F.R.P.S., was one of the 
prize-winning prints in their recent competition. Readers should 
write to this firm for particulars of the next competition, which 
оа towards the end of the year. Valuable cash prizes are 
offered. 


Mr. Frank Bolwell, who, as a great number of our readers 
are aware, has been for some time the courteous and energetic 
manager of Messrs. Newman and Guardia, of 17 and 18, 
Rathbone Place, Oxford Street, W., has resigned his position 
in this well-known firm of camera makers to devote himself 
more completely to his press work. Mr. Bolwell’s abilities in 
this direction and his knowledge of the photographic trade in 
all parts of the kingdom are very considerable. Plate and 
paper making firms should note this, and if in want of a high- 
class representative, would do well to get into communication 
with this gentleman, whose knowledge would be very useful 
in such a connection. His address is 96, Sheen Park, 
Richmond. 


Help for Amateurs.—There is every reason to believe that a 
long-felt want among amateur photographers in London is 
being filled by Messrs. A. B. Hitchins and Co., of то, Vernon 
Place, Southampton Row, London, W.C. Strange as it may 
seem, in a city with the extent of London, and with photo. 
graphic dealers and manufacturers galore, the number of really 
well-equipped dark-rooms at the disposal of amateurs for plate 
changing, developing, and printing (apart from the Camera 
Club and R. P. S.) is surprisingly small. The number of 
dealers who personally attend to the wants of the customers, not 
only in the purchase of apparatus but in superintending and 
undertaking printing and developing from customers' negatives, 
is smaller still. Readers will therefore be glad to know that 
at the above central address (top of Kingsway), Mr. A. B. 
Hitchins, who has both the qualifications and the ability to 
produce the very best prints from a negative, or develop the 
negatives themselves, has opened premises for the sale of all 
photographic apparatus and materials. In addition, he under- 
takes developing and printing customers' negatives, and has 
well-fitted dark-rooms always ready at the disposal of amateurs. 
Readers of THE A. P. AND P. N. may rely on getting the 
best personal advice from Mr. Hitchins, and should write 
forthwith for the booklet, “ Help for Amateurs," which will 
be sent free on application. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


Societies can Help?" The A. P." 

On the principle that one good turn 
deserves another, the Nottingham Camera 
Club are reminding the members, through 
the medium of their Journal, that the 
Annual Lantern Slide Competition of 
THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND 
PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS is announced to 
close on October 23, and if their members 
are desirous of contributing to one or 
more of the seven classes they must 
obtain an equivalent number of entry 
forms, etc., etc. If other secretaries 
would render a similar favour in the 
photographic publications to members, it 
would probably result in a larger entry 
from Society members, and consequently 
the possibility that Society influence 
would speak in the inoreased merit of the 
resulting set. At all events, it would in- 
crease the interest when the set came 
round if their Society were well repre- 
sented in the collection. Full details of 
the competitions апа entry forms 
appeared in the issue of August 7, from 
which secretaries can cull a paragraph 
of interest, and thus help. 


Tap сговрвенте Annual Meeting at Notting- 
am. 


From reports to hand, the July excur- 
sions of the Nottingham Camera Club 
were of the pleasantest character, and 
fairly well patronised by the members. 
This society is ever alive to the needs 
of a progressive policy, and the winter 
programme, now in course of prepara- 
tion, will, I hear, contain many specially 
interesting lectures and demonstrations 
that will, no doubt, commend them to 
all interests. An important event, due on 
August 31, 1s the annual meeting, and 
as there are anticipations of several 
changes in officials, it is very important 
that every member should endeavour to 
attend. It is on such occasions as these, 
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that the ordinary member has а consider- 
able amount of Jatitude granted to him 
to let off the steam, and if he fails to 
avail himself of the opportunity, not a 
single grumble should be heard from him 
during the next twelve months. At the 
annual meeting the affairs of the: club 
should be thoroughly discussed, and most 
ccmmittees would welcome a deeper in- 
terest than is common at the average 
annual meeting of a photographic society. 
New Officers for the Cocoa City. 

The Bourneville Camera Club have 
sent me a list of their officers for the 
ensuing financial year, elected at the 
annual meeting of the society recently. 
Possibly due, however, to a change in the 
secretarial chair, it is unaccompanied 
with any details of the club's progress 
during the past year. І ат always willing 
to record any point of interest in Society 
work, prospective or completed, a note I 
wish АП secretaries would make for future 
guidance. ‘The new Bourneville officers 
are:—President, Mr. W. Davenport; 
vice-presidents, Mr. J. Cruwys Richards 
and Mr. J. O. Wilkes (late secretary) ; 
treasurer, Mr. A. E. Harris; assistant 
secretaries, to look after novices, Mr. 
Frank Green, and for ladies, Miss N. 
Cotton. General club communication 
should however be reserved for the 
general business secretary, Mr. E. Lang- 
ford Hazel, whose address is “ Lindow,” 
Frederick Road, Selly Oak, Worcs. 

The Ashton Programme. 
The Ashton-under-Lyne Photographic 


` Society have arranged an excellent pro- 


gramme of excursions for August and 
September, among which I note one is 
termed the President's Excursion to York, 
on September 16, of which full particu- 
lars will be sent to members in due 
course. For the information of the mem- 
bers of the Ashton-under-Lyne Society 


let me say there is a brilliant treat in 
store for them on that date, and I would 
urge everyone to endeavour to visit this 
charming old cathedral city, which is full 
ot photographic interest. One of the most 
interesting excursions that the Yorkshire 
Union have held was at York a few years 
ago. 

New Departure in Print Competitions. 

The new departure of the Southampton 
Camera Club in the matter of print com- 
petitions is worth the attention of other 
societies. Some time ago, in referring to 
the feature, I pointed out that the compe- 
tition was for a print, of any subject, 
open to all photographers residing within 
fifteen miles of the Bargate, which for 
practical purposes is the circle of in- 
fluence of the Southampton Club. No 
existing member of the club to compete. 
A week ago the first results came in, and 
although there were not quite as many 
prints sent in as the committee hoped 
for, it is, however, distinctly encouraging 
in many respects. The total was between 
thirty and forty prints, with not a bad 
one amongst them. They were all 
examples of good photography, and 
showed some care and taste had been 
displayed in preparing them. 

Capetown Pictures. 

The Cape Town Photographic Society 
have made very rapid strides in the pre- 
sentation of really pictorial examples of 
the work since the first consignment came 
to this country, hence one can naturally 
understand the glowing terms of praise 
the South African Press bestows upon 
their work when now exhibited. Some of 
Mr. Jager's pictures were on view recently 
at the Old Town House, in Cape Town, 
and are described as resembling refined 
charcoal work, whilst some might have 
been washed in sepia. So says the Cafe 
Times. 


A SOCIETY DABK-ROOM DE LUXF. 


HE Midland Railway Institute Photographic Society, with 
headquarters at Derby, are to be congratulated on the 
excellence of the dark-room accommodation provided for 
members. The Society itself has but recently been formed, with 


a membership of 120, and by the kindness of the directors, the 
expense of building the dark-room has been defrayed by the 
Midland Railway Company, and the equipment has been pro- 
vided by the Institute council. Ав will be seen from the plan 
herewith, the dark-room contains five smaller dark-rooms, one 
of which is completely fitted for developing plates and films, 
another for bromide printing, and there are no less than three 
enlarging rooms, complete with enlargers and developing sinks. 
The enlarging lanterns are fitted with j-ampére lamps, and 
each room has an adjustable easel on an overhead carrier. 

Certain solutions are supplied free of charge, and the rooms 
are well equipped with all the usual accessories. They are 
fitted throughout with electric lighting and heating, and 
frequent advice and instruction is given by the more advanced 
members to beginners. The formation of the Society is largely 
due to the initiative of Mr. J. E. Anderson, the Midland Com- 
pany’s chief locomotive draughtsman, who has designed the 
dark-room, and supervised the installation of the apparatus. 
The hon. secretary is Mr. W. Smithard, Chief Mechanical 
Engineer’s Dept., Derby. 
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Negative Defects. 
In some negatives I took recently there 
appeared some blank spots, not quite round, 
with frilled edges. he emulsion had no 
hole in it, etc. C. H. C. D. (Rugby). 
It is very difficult to diagnose a dis- 
order without seeing the patient. You 
should have sent us a negative you did 
not value. Spots of this kind may coine 
from many causes, e.g., bits of paper, 
film trimming, etc., sticking to the film; 
microbic disturbance (sometimes causing 
clear spots, sometimes dark spots); 
oil particles in the gelatine, etc. Your best 
plan in such a case is to use some other 
plate or film. 


Focal-plane Shutter Sticking, 
Can you tell me how to prevent the blind of 
my focal-plane shutter getting sticky? 
C. H. (Monaghan). 
What is generally used for this and 
similar purposes is a drying powder, such 
аз French chalk or finely powdered 
charcoal. If this treatment fails, the only 
thing to do is to have a new blind put 
in. Some kinds of rubber get hard and 
dry with age, other kinds get sticky and 
lose elasticity. 


Black and White Prints. 


Is there any printing process other than gas- 
light and bromide by which pure black tones 
can be obtained? Can it be done on P.O.P.? 


F. D. G. (Tunbridge Wells). 


You can get pure blacks by the carbon 
or autotype process, also by the platino- 
type process, as well as by the gaslight 
and bromide papers. The nearest 
approach to black with P.O.P. is first 
to tone the print slightly in a gold bath, 
then wash it, and then tone it in a 
platinum bath. But when all is said and 
done, you will not get the same richness 
of black as by the processes just named. 


Homocentric Lens. 
I have a Homocentric lens, and wish to use 
the single combination alone. What differ- 
ence will this make in exposure and stops? 
For instance, if 2 secs. with Е/16 be required 
with the complete lens, what would I give 
with the single lens? Н. М. (Manchester). 
You may reckon that the single com- 
bination has about double the focal length 
of the complete lens. So that the stop 
which is F/16 with the whole lens 
becomes Е/12 with the single combination. 
In other words, using the same stop for 
the whole lens and single combination 
Means that the latter requires four times 
the exposure of the former. Thus, 2 sec. 


F/16 whole lens is equivalent to 8 sec. 
same stop (really F/32 now) and the single 
combination. 


Photographing Medals, etc. 
I wish to photograph a case of medals, with 
enamels and ribbons of many colours. How 
are the metal parts to be prepared for photo- 
graphing? What plate should I use, etc.? 
W. H. D. (Farnham). 
If you can obtain your desired result 
without touching the metal parts, the 
effect will be better than if otherwise 
obtained. To avoid reflections, cover 
your window with a fime muslin blind, 
or, better still, tissue paper, or work 
out of doors on a very dull, cloudy day. 
If this does not meet the reflection trouble, 
then you can try dabbing the metal parts 
with a bit of soft putty. What this 
leaves behind can easily be removed by 
clean, soft rag. If there are no reds in 
the ribbons, perhaps you may get what 
you want with an ortho. plate and colour 
screen, but if reds are present to any 
important extent, then you will require 
a panchromatic plate and screen. Аз to 
what screen, this depends on the plate. 
You cannot do better than take the advice 
of the plate maker (not dealer), as he 
knows what colour screen is best adapted 
to his own plate. 


Photographs for Reproduction. 


(1) I notice that some magazines state a 
preference for P.O.P. 18 this essential? 
Would not a good glossy bromide or gas- 
light, or self-toning do as well? (2) Is the 
best print for reproduction got from a soft or 
contrasty negative? How is such a negative 
obtained (5 Should bare prints be sent, or 
should they be mounted? (4) You sometimes 
use the expression, toning down the high 
lights. How is this done with bromide or 
gaslight? (5) I have made a dark-room in 
my yard, 2 yards long, 2 yards high, 1 yard 
wide. The light on one side is fairly dull. 
What would be the best way to ventilate it? 


| F. W. (Preston). 


(1) P.O.P. is not essential. А good 
glossy gaslight or bromide print is equally 
good. It is not a question of the pro- 
cess, but the quality of the print. In 
fact, a good black and white is best of 
all. If P.O.P. or self-toning papers be 
used, you should equally avoid decidedly 
red or decidedly blue tones. (2) What is 
desirable is a print with a good long 
range of tones from lightest to darkest 
parts, and plenty of intermediate tones. 
This means just enough, but not too 
much, exposure for the darkest parts, and 
then development should be stopped. 
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Gradation in the high lights is lost in 
excess of density. A combined metol- 
quinol developer is therefore better than 
either metol or quinol used alone. (3) 
It is not necessary to mount the prints. 
Many editors prefer unmounted prints, 
but when sending them, they should be 
enclosed between two pieces of stiff 
card, so as to prevent them getting 
creased in the post. (4) There are several 
ways of toning down the high lights. 
Perhaps the easiest way is to cut a card 
which exactly fits the face of the printing 
frame, and then in this card cut out 
apertures exactly corresponding in size and 
position to the parts requiring toning 
down by extra printing. The whole print 
is first exposed for the shadows and half- 
tones. The mask is then laid on the 
glass side of the negative, and additional 
exposure given. (5) Certainly arrange 
your ventilation on the most shady side. 
Have an inlet about 6 inches from the 
ground and an outlet as near the top or 
roof as you can. Of course, you under- 
stand that both inlet and outlet must be 
light-tight by a double-angle joint. 


Diamidophenol. 


Can you please give me a formula with 
diamidophenol suitable for time and tempera- 
ture with tank for films? 


J. B. M. (Mexico). 

The following is a standard formula 
which is eminently satisfactory: Water 
20 о2., soda sulphite crystals 1 о2., potass. 
bromide то gr. When these are dissolved, 
add diamidophenol 4o gr. For tank 
use, you may dilute this with an equal 
quantity of water. In the case of both 
amidol and diamidophenol it is desirable 
that the solutions be freshly made, i.e., 
not more than twenty-four hours old. If 
you prefer to use the anhydrous form of 
soda sulphite, you may reckon that half 
an ounce of the anhydrous form is equiva- 
lent to one ounce of the crystal form. 


Flat Bromide Prints. 
(1) I have some bromide prints strong yet 
flat. Can I turn these by toning to sepia 
brown, and at the same time give intensifica- 
tion? (2 I want to produce some delicate 
grey bromide prints. I generally get too 
much density. W. T. (Sheffeld). 
It is our rule to reply to initials only 
and not to fancy ' "names." We are by 
no means sure that we understand what 
you mean by strong yet flat, and these 
two terms are general used in an 
opposite or complementary sense. Perhaps 
you mean fully printed апа fully 
developed, i.e., dark and not very con- 
trastful. Probably the usual sulphide 
process would go nearest to what you 
want. We hesitate about giving any 
definite opinion as to what is and is not 
a permanent result Time alone can 
decide these points. (2) For soft contrast 
grey effects, metol is the best agent. 
Take 1 oz. soda carbonate, 1 oz. soda 
sulphite, and add water to make 20 oz. 
When the solids are dissolved, let the 
bottle lie at rest twenty-four hours, then 
decant or filter off clear part only for 
use. Add 20 gr. metol (no bromide). If 
you find this acts too quickly for you, then 
dilute your developer with an equal 
quantity of water. For delicate grey 
effects, note three points: (a) expose the 
paper fully, but do not overdo it; (b) be 
careful to guard against fogging the paper 
by extraneous light—e.g., that which 
commonly escapes from the enlarger, 
etc.; (c) use a dilute developer, and keep 
the developing dish covered during 
development. 
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A Summer's Sorrows. 

Grievances are so much 
in the air at the present 
moment, and so many 
people are laying down 
their tools to ventilate 
their wrongs, that it has 
caused us no surprise to 
find an influential body of photographers joining the popular 
movement. 

We understand that at a recent meeting in Trafalgar Square 
the Rev. F. C. Lambert was voted to take the plinth, and in 
his opening remarks said that the matter which had called 
them together was no sordid one of dinner-hours and wages— 
photographers knew of neither—but it was felt that the 
opportunity to air certain grievances against things in general 
was one not to be lost sight of. This had been an extra- 
ordinary summer, and many causes had operated greatly to 
the photographer's disadvantage. For his own part, his chief 
depression was due to the fact that the public had been so 
absorbed in the counting of peers that they had had no 
mathematical energy to spare for his digressions into lens 
arithmetic. 

Mr. Will Cadby thought that he would be in receipt of 
general sympathy when he said that for the worker in the 
higher keys the present torrid summer has been disastrous. They 
might take it from him that there had been occasions when 
he had no sooner placed one of his snow studies on the 
mount than it began to melt away forthwith. It was a com- 
pliment to his realistic rendering, he supposed, but the 
difficulties it involved more than counterbalanced any pleasure 
he derived from the fact that people were in the habit of 
fanning themselves with his prints. 

Mr. A. H. Blake enlarged upon the small stock of opportunity 
which a diligent record-worker, like himself, had had of 
improving the shining hours of the season. His patient 
search for the outlines of the old cockpit at Westminster, which 
he had traced as far as the floor of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, had been sadly disturbed by recent events. In the 
earlier summer the neighbourhood was in splints, and later on 
it had been a case of—well, bandages. As Swinburne 
remarked —— 

There were loud calls at this point for Mr. F. M. Sutcliffe, 
who explained in considerable detail how the new stamps had 
quenched all further desire in him for pictorial composition. 
Mr. Ward Muir, who said he no longer intended to be one 
of the amazing mutes, drew attention to the growing difficulty 
of getting a good sky for combination prints owing to the 
continual passage of aeroplanes. 

After other interesting speeches, a procession was formed, and 
marched off singing Mr. A. J. Anderson's * Hymn to Leonardo 
da Vinci " (tune, “ Monica ”). 


An O!d Friend Cropped Up. 


Those who bear in mind certain ebullitions of spirit photo- 
graphy during the past few years, and particularly those who 
recall a memorable evening at the old Camera Club, when the 
photographs which were shown on the screen caused a total 
cessation of dark-room work by nervous members for three 
weeks afterwards, will smile when they read in the news- 
papers that the latest photographic development is the photo- 
graphy of the human aura, which a doctor in Chicago has been 
able to accomplish. Well, I hope it is true. It will make 
portraiture decidedly more lively and interesting, and will give 
Mr. Hoppé and others a new motif. It is not stated whether 
it will be sufficient to use orthochromatic plates to render the 
aura, or whether colour photography is absolutely essential. 
But lest any owner of a Kodak should rush in where angels 
fear to tread, it needs to be stated explicitly and at once that 
such photographs can only be taken with a screen composed 
of two pieces of glass treated with certain chemicals (useful 
word, “certain "). And it is this descent to pettifogging 
laboratory matters that I particularly dislike. Knowing what 
I know of the chemicals on my shelves, and the ground ylass 
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in my focussing screen, and the ruby glass in my dark-room, 
and the green glass that I use for bringing up the contrast in 
my P.O.P. prints, there is not one of them that I would trust 


at a séance. They are a depraved lot. And some of them have - 


such spirits themselves. 
Wasted Sympathy. 


A tender-hearted writer in the lay press has been sympathis- 
ing with the editors of photographic journals. Knowing from 
experience how difficult it is to think up a weekly column with 
photographic stuff, he imagines it to be an infinitely harder 
matter to fill a weekly paper. To accept an editorship must be 
equivalent to being sent into penal servitude. To satisfy the 
appetite of the mouth that yawns between these blue covers 
must bring a man to the verge of insanity every press day. 
What is there, indeed, to write about in photography? You can 
say all there is to be said, as Mr. Bernard Shaw once declared 
he had done, in a couple of pages, and the rest is padding. 
The writer evidently has a vision of a dishevelled editor and of 
assistants with corrugated foreheads opening the skylights and 
imploring the stars to strike a new idea upon the tinder of their 
minds. How I wish he could see us! 


Hard Facts. 


The fact is that, as in most other kinds of journalism, the 
difficulty is to know what to leave out. There is a paucity, 
indeed, but it is the paucity of space, and not of material. When 
the staff sit down to their table their one regret is that only a 
cut from the pie and a slice from the loaf are possible. But a 
couple of deliberate calculations may be more satisfying than 
mere general statements of fact, and I hasten to say (1) That the 
matter which is gathered up in the waste-paper baskets after 
these weekly pages are filled would—and perhaps does—fill our 
contemporaries fifty times over; (2) that over the area of the 
stuff which is selected for final revision the blue pencil makes 


a weekly circuit equal to that of the average Continental air- 
racer. There! 


An Unfortunate Abbreviation. 


I was thinking—or said so—of leaving 
The country (for town for a week), 
And thus the occasion perceiving 
For raising the wind, so to speak, 
I drafted an ad. of my “ Splendid 
New Outfit with two D.D. Slides," 
The word “ Sacrifice " I appended, 
And thought nothing of it. Besides 
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For who could have known that Aunt Mabel 
For years has THE AMATEUR ta'en, 

And that she is now—well, unable 
To patronise nephews profane? 

So that's why I hate the contractions, 
And why the next time I embark 

On * Sale and Exchange " I'll no fractions, 
But write it in full, * Double Dark.” 
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T the Shepherd’s Bush 
Coronation Exhibition 
there are in the long 
covered gallery 
which leads from 
the Uxbridge Road 
entrance to the 
"Court of Honour а 
number of рапо- 
ramas representing 
well-known beauty 
spots in the British 


Isles. Those who 
are familiar with 
the places  repre- 


sented cannot fail to be impressed with 
the wonderfully accurate effect which 
these stage-scenes give, and on analys- 
ing the matter, one comes to the con- 
clusion that the accuracy of delineation 
of the painted background on which the 
view proper is represented is enhanced 
by the light from above being filtered 
through a tinted velarium—yellow for 
the sunlight effects, and so on—and by 
the placing in the foreground of such 
objects as boats, rocks, small cottages, 
and other foreground objects which 
throw back the painted scene, and give 
a more or less. effective perspective 
effect. In other words, a vista 15 
arranged. It might be said—we have 


heard it said in regard to some of the 
best effects obtained in pictorial photo- 
graphy—" It's only a treck.” Well, all 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN ‘PHOTOGRAPHY, 


representation of natural objects on a 


flat surface might be designated a 


“trick,” because a “trick " means ап 
illusion, and every 
picture, by whatever 
means produced, is 
more ог less ап 
illusion. 

Now we are not 
for a moment sug- 
gesting that the 
novice should aim at 
producing replicas of 
nature. Discussion 
has raged around 
this point in periodic 
cbullitions. But we 
do assert that the 
photograph will be 
better if it gives a 
good idea of atmo- 
spheric perspective, 
that is, if the planes 
of distance are 
properly — rendered. 
The foreground 
should look the nearest part, and the 
distance should get well away, and 
there should be some middle distance 
to prevent the jump from foreground 
to distance being too great. And 
the " vista " effect is an excellent way 
of securing not only this, but concentra- 
tion of interest. 

The designers of the Shepherd's Bush 
panoramas have only 
done what may be 
seen accomplished 
bv nature with 
slight assistance 
from art in many 
places. Those who 
know the Wye Val- 
ley may remember 
how, after making 
the arduous ascent 
of the stepped path 
up the Wyndcliffe, 
one comes to a place 
where, framed Ьу 
the trees, is a mag- 
nificent view of the 
winding Wye, right 
away in the distance. 
Or our North- 


AND VISTAS.—SOME NOTES ON PICTORIAL WORK. 


Country readers may Бе familiar 
with the view of the Wear, with 
Durham Cathedral crowning the rocky 


scc 


acclivity as seen 
from the western end of the Prebends' 
Bridge. 

We have pointed out that the vista 
effect 1s a greater aid to the proper ren- 
dering of planes, and also alluded to its 
aid in obtaining concentration of in- 


through the trees 


terest. There are various methods 
employed for securing concentration of 
interest, such as having the main point 
of interest more sharply defined. or 
rendered with greater detail, or con- 
taining the greatest contrast in the 
whole picture; and in some cases 
workers force this contrast, and at the 
same time darken down the margins in 
an altogether arbitrary way. This being 
So, it would appear an advantage to 
have the objects on the margins of the 
picture dark objects, so that no un- 
natural darkening was necessary. 

The accompanying two views of a 
riverside town are a case in point. In 
the first we have no ncar objects, 
though the immediate foreground is 
rather darker than the water a little 
further off. Looking down the river 
we get in a slight degrce a vista, cul- 
minating in the white sunlit house (see 
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print No. 1). By moving a.little further 
back from the water’s edge, however, 
a piece of near, strong foreground was 
included, and a number of the trees 
that line the quay, and these not only 
helped to give the local characteristics, 
but at once threw back the distance 
and closed in the view, so to speak (see 
print No. 2). 

And now it may be noted that a little 
sunning down of the lights seen 


through the trees on the left-hand side 


may be safely done without the tones 
appearing false. 

In this first pair of illustrations, we 
have a subject with a fair stretch of 
distance. Even in print No. 1 the eye 
has a good way to travel between the 
nearest reflections on the surface of the 
water and the most distant buildings 
and trees. But in print No. 3 the whole 
of the subject is comparatively near, 
only a matter of a few yards separating 
the nearest tree and the wall furthest 
away from the camera. With such a 
subject, something really strong in the 
foreground becomes very necessary, if 
any feeling of planes is to exist. The 
principal tree on the left does, it is true, 
take up a somewhat important position, 
but the feeling of space is much in- 
creased in print No. 4, where the inclu- 
sion of the cloister throws back the 
sunlit trees and pathway. Not only is 
this effect obtained by the darker tones 
of the near portions, but the scale, that 
is, the apparent lesser size of objects 
as they recede, helps. The lightening 
of the tones by distance is atmospheric 
perspective, or aerial perspective, and 
. the lessened size of distant objects is 
linear perspective. 

There is another kind of subject in 
which it is rarely possible to adopt the 
vista treatment—subjects of an open 
character. Subjects on the open moor, 
or on the downs, would probablv be 
less effective were they shut in. There 
would be a loss of spaciousness which 
such subjects, in common with the open 
sea, should suggest. So much is this 
so, that often a close framing is not 
good, the effect being enhanced by a 
fairly wide margin of mount. But with 
these subjects distance тау be 
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accentuated by the strength of the fore- 
ground only. 

Now let us consider for a moment the 
methods to be employed by the worker 
in obtaining these effects. There are 
two or three difficulties which must be 
got over, and these are— 

1. Focussing near and distant por- 
tions of the subject simultaneously. 

2. Exposing for the near dark por- 
tions at the same time as the strongly 
lighted distance. 

3. Movement of objects in immediate 
foreground. 

First, then, the focussing difficulty. 
We have to secure sufficient depth of 
focus to prevent the distance from being 
unduly blurred. It may be taken for 
granted that the foreground is to be 
sharp. This difficulty is felt more with 
the larger sizes of camera, апа par- 
ticularly with long-focus lenses. With 
quarter-plate and 5 by 4 sizes, that is, 
with lenses up to 6 or 7 inches focal 
length, it is gener- 
ally possible to get 
near foreground 
quite sharp, and 
the distance reason- 
ably so, without re- 
sorting to a smaller 
«бор than  F/rr. 
For instance, using 
a 6-inch focus lens 
at F/11, the fore- 
ground, if not 
nearer than 13 feet, 
may be sharp, and 
the distance will 
show a blur of not 
more than a hun- 
dredth of an inch. 
When the subject 
only requires a sug- 
gestion of distance, 
without anything 
approaching crisp 
definition, F/8 may 
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be used. With such subjects as our 
illustrations, prints 2 and 4, it is not 
possible to use the swing back or swing 
front with advantage, but in the case 
of moorland pictures, where there is 
foreground only, a larger aperture may 
be used, and the foreground and dis- 
tance obtained sharply defined by swing- 
ing either back or front. If a swing 
back is fitted, the upper portion of the 
back must be swung slightly away from 
the lens, while with a swing front the 
front is swung so that the lens is 
slightly pointed downwards to the fore- 
ground. In either case the movement 
will only be slight. 

The second and third difficulties mav 
be taken together, and the first point to 
remember is that the near foreground 
shadows must be well exposed. If the 
grass or foliage is moving at intervals, 
the method we suggested a week or two 
ago must be adopted, the exposure being 
given in sections when the leaves are 
still between the puffs of wind. Of 
course, this implies that the camera is 
supported on a stand, or is rested firmly 
on some solid support. 

It may be suggested that the near 
dark foreground, being well exposed, 
the distance will be over-exposed. The 
distance will undoubtedly receive more 
exposure than is necessary for its own 
rendering, but not (except in extreme 
cases) more than is needed to keep it in 
proper relation with the foreground. 
We do not expect and do not want dis- 
tant shadows to be as dark as near ones. 
What is needed is a thickly coated plate, 
having plenty of latitude, and if such 
a plate is used backed, the exposure will 


pare prove an insurmountable diffi- 
culty. 


— — 


New readers should note that back numbers 
containing previous Beginners’ Lessons are 
obtainable from the Publishers, 52, Long 
4" 4" Acre, London; W.C. ol! Р 
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Every week two ог three prints entered in THE AMATEUR 
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tion (Beginners’ Section) will be criticised on this page. 
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| _ technical data are printed as supplied by the authors; and 
the hints given may be helpful to other beginners dealing with the same class 


of subject. 
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MONG a certain class of camera 

workers, who love the vague and 
indefinite style of picture to the exclu- 
sion of all else, there is a tendency to 
sniff at all pictures which include human 
figures. With this narrow outlook we 
have but little, if any, sympathy, for 
there is nothing which tends to cramp 
growth and development more than a 
narrow outlook. Happily, we do not all 
place as first favourite the same style 
of picture. If we did, our fare would 
gradually be cut down to just one pic- 
ture, and no more, for everyone. But 


because some people best like one class of 
subject, whilst others prefer something 
quite different, this is no reason why 
either should think their personal prefer- 
ence is more than individual fancy. 

Now, with regard to figure pictures, or 
afford the 


pictures іп which figures 
dominating inte- 
rest, there is опе 
thing to be said 
which seldom 
obtains the atten- 
tion it deserves, 
viz. that any 
person who takes 
this class of work 
at all seriously 
finds that he has to 
give increasing 
thought and care 
to the working out 
of his ideas. The 
inclusion of figures 
means а definite 
intention, а story 
to tell, an incident 
to illustrate, an 
emotion to suggest; 
whereas with 
those who confine 
their attention to | 
pure landscape, the temptation is, on the 
one hand, to unduly exalt technicalities, 
and on the other to aim at ‘ generalised 


B. — HAPPINESS. 


A. WAITING FOR A BITE. 


By Hilton Pearson. 


generalities,’ so that the ultimate result 
means little, if anything, to the worker, 
and still less to the spectator. 

We have been prompted to make these 
general observations by an interested in- 
spection of the three little pictures on 
this page, and also the one overleaf. 

Al four are interesting experiments in 
the direction of utilising children for the 
purpose of conveying an idea or illus- 
trating an incident. 

In fig. A the first point to strike one 
is that while we have two boys side 
by side, presumably drawn together by a 
common interest, vet it is a case not of a 
group of two boys, but two separate 
bovs. Or look at it another way. We 
could take a knife and slice the print 
into two parts, each with one boy only, 
without feeling that we had lost much 
in either case, so far as any grouping 


By Louis Percy. 


idea goes. Or, yet again, suppose the 
bov on our left is covered up for a 
monient so as to be out of consideration 

altogether, the title, 


"Waiting for a Bite," 
would still hold just as 
well as before. In fact, 


some might think that the 
fishing bov alone is a better 
picture than the two bovs 
together. The point we want 
to bring out is that when 
aiming to illustrate an 
idea or incident by photo- 
graphv, the more simply 
it is done the better it goes 
home and remains in the 
mind of the spectator. If 
you can quite tell your 
story without boy No. 2, 
then by all means leave 


him out. The story will be 
better told Бу the simpler 
picture. 

In fig. B these young- 


sters are supposed to be 


(Supplement) s 


finding happiness in dabbling about in 
the water with their toy boats—and in- 
cidentally wetting their clothes. The 


By James H. Rickard. 


C —GRANDPA’S STORY. 


foreground group and the one boy some- 
what farther away all form one group 
united by the common interest or idea. 
But the superior young person in dark 


coat, who turns her back on such 
frivolous scenes, is a feature out of 
yarmony with the chief idea. She does 


not belong to the group іп any sense, 
and the nicture would have been all the 
better without her. Of course, every one 
who looks at this page will at once say, 
“What a pity it was that the worker 
did not notice that the central tree in the 
distance appears to be resting on the top 
of the nearest boy's head! Had the 
camera been moved but a trifle to the 
right or left, this awkward conjunction 
might have been avoided." Here also is 
another case of exaggerated perspective 
or proportions due to nearness to the 
lens—i.e., in the case of the top of the 
fountain edge running up to the lower 
margin of the print. 

In the case of “Grandpa's Story,” 
fig. C, the title does not strike one as 
quite fitting the occasion, or the group 
does not fit the title, which comes to the 
same thing, viz, that the title and 
picture are not quite in accord. The 
old man looks ali right as the teller of 
a story, but little Miss Muffet seems to be 
much more interested in taking the 
wrapper off a sticky sweetie, or some such 
occupation, than in listening to grandpa, 
who, bv the way, mav be a little prosv 


and tedious. А liney background such 
as we here have is enough to spoil 
almost any story. One lesson to be 


learnt here is that it is not enough for 
one actor on the stage to plav his part 
“ to the Ше.” Each and all the members 
must support the idea. 

The title of the picture overleaf is well 
chosen, for the bovs scem to be attentivelv 
engaged in the occupation with which 
they are credited. The feature, however, 
we would draw attention to is that one 
at once gets the notion that thev are 
both interested in one and the same 
thing—i.e., thev are grouped or united 
bv a common bond of interest. And this 


is the true inward \ nature гої real 
grouping. 


6 (Supplement) THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER & PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS. August 21, 1911. 
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TICKLING TROUT. 


Awarded a Beginner's Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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THE FAIRY BOOK. Bv НАККОР Р. WIGHT. 
From the Royal Photographic Society s Exhibition. See article “Workers we may Hear About" (p. 210). 
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We have already referred to the success of the Inter- 
national Photographic Exhibition organised earlier in 
the year by the Photographic 
SRITISH PICTORIAL WORK Society of New South Wales 
IN AUSTRALIA. in Sydney, and also to the 
fact that we were able to send 
a thoroughly representative collection of British work by 
the best workers to Australia. Elsewhere in the present 
issue we publish a letter from the president of the 
society expressing appreciation of the collection, and its 
good effect among workers in the Commonwealth who 
were able to visit the show. That the appreciation took 
a practical form is evident, as 430 worth of prints 
was purchased from the British collection alone, and 
inquiries for a great rumber of others that were un- 
priced have also been made. We are glad that our 
friends in the Antipodes are taking so keen an interest in 
the progress of the art, and if the assistance we have 
been able to give has achieved the good purpose of 
furthering the cause of pictorial photography in Aus- 
tralia, we are more than repaid for the trouble taken. 
In the meantime the exhibition of work by our Colonial 
friends at THE A. P. Little Gallery will, we hope, con- 
tinue to give our home readers an opportunity of seeing 
what progress is being made by workers across the seas. 
ее Фф 


Іп the newspapers there аге accounts of the strange 
doings of Major Darget, of Paris, who put a plate in the 
developer and placed his hand on the 
plate, but his mind was centred on a 
certain bottle in the dark-room. Іп 
about a quarter of an hour an image 
of the bottle appeared on the plate. Similarly, when the 
Major fixed his attention on a certain walking-stick the 
image thereof appeared on the plate We are not told 
how exactly and sharply the image on the plate re- 
sembled the bottle or the stick, but we know that, as a 
matter of fact, if the hand is kept on the back of a plate 
during the prolonged action of a developer, an image 
ordinarily appears, this being due to the heat of the hand. 
Am ong the many articles written by those who claim that 
thoughts and retinal impressions can be recorded on the 
photographic plate may be mentioned one by Mr. Ingles 
Rogers, which appears on p. 160 of THE A. P. dated 
February 21, 1896, and another is to be found on p. 
244 of THE A. P. dated March 20, 1896, Mr. A. B. 
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Chatwood being the author of this second article. Тһе 
theory is that when the retina receives the image of an 
illuminated object, the retina becomes phosphorescent or 
self-luminous, and if the illuminated object is replaced by 
a sensitive plate, the lens of the eye will project this on 
the plate, and a developable image will be obtained. Mr. 
Chatwood illustrates his article by a sketch of the ap- 
paratus by which a brightly illuminated transparency at 
which he was lcoking from a fixed position was sud- 
denly replaced by a sensitive plate. It has been sug- 
gested that when the eye is rested by darkness, and the 
mind recalls an image, the image is actually formed 
in fluorescent material on the retina. If so, it might be 
supposed that if a steady gaze were directed towards a 
sensitive plate, a photographic effect should be re- 
corded, but Mr. Chatwood could trace no effect under 
these circumstances. On the other hand, he considers 
that the mental effort will modify a slight general phos- 
phorescence already excited, and he says that his best 
effect was by viewing a grey mount and thinking of a 
certain vase, the image on the plate to which he after- 
wards turned his eyes showing the form of the card with 
the vase faintly on it. 
е Ф е 


Those who are familiar with exhibition prints cannot 
repress a mild wonder that the same festoons of light 
cloud should make their appearance so 
frequently in the compositions. It 
really seems as if many of those who 
carry out combination printing inflict 
a self-denying ordinance upon themselves, and use, if 
not one cloud negative on all occasions, at any rate one 
particular form of cloud. Actually there are as many 
varieties of clouds as there are varieties of facial expres- 
sion, even though a classification of clouds which is at 
least a century old divides them into seven. A combina- 
tion worker might at least secure a negative of each of 
these seven, and this, needless to say, could not be done 
on a single afternoon set apart for the purpose. The 
absurdity of using one form of cloud indifferently for 
any landscape is obvious to a student of Nature. An 
extreme case would be a landscape in which every bush 
and tree seemed to be cowering and trembling before a 
coming storm, while above it were printed-in a few cir- 
rous filaments. There are some who claim that combina- 
tion printing is only justifiable in the case of clouds, but 


CLOUDS TO FIT 
LANDSCAPES. 
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if it is to be justifiable even here, it must be done with 


some regard not only to the direction of the lighting in . 


the Jandscape but to the subtle ways in which, the sky 
apart, the landscape is modified by the prevailing atmo- 
spheric conditions. е е & 
One advantage of the panchromatic plate over the 
usual orthochromatic plate deserves very special em- 
phasis — more emphasis per- 
LANDSOAPES WITHOUT haps than we give to the matter 
A SCREEN. in the notice of the new Ilford 
panchromatic plates (p. 206 of 
present issue). When a panchromatic plate is used 
without a yellow screen, so as to take advantage of the 
full sensitiveness, it will reproduce the relative colour 
values with sufficient accuracy for most subjects, even 
subjects that would ordinarily be taken with ап ** ortho- 
chromatic ” plate and a five or six times yellow screen. 
The real advantage of dispensing with the yellow screen 
when using panchromatic plates is that the exposure 1s 
not lengthened; vet the colour values are far more cor- 
rect than would be the case if an ordinary plate were 
used. Thus an Ilford panchromatic plate, used with- 
out a screen, will only require about a sixth the exposure 
needed by the usual orthochromatic plate of correspond- 
ing speed number and used with a six-times screen. 
e o 
To lay it down, on the one hand, that photographers 
must not entrench on privacy ог“ take ’’ people who are 
unaware of what is going forward, and, 
on the other, that if we allow our sitters 
to betray a consciousness of the camera 
our pictures will be faulty, presents us 
with something of a poser. The only way out seems to 
be to educate the sitter up to the point of unconscious- 
ness. But we have never said that under no circum- 
stances should people be photographed unawares and 
without previous permission. Тһе matter is solely one 
for the exercise of good taste, and therefore it is almost 


PORTRAITURE 


DARK-ROOM DODGES 


ITH many workers now dealing with their holiday ex- 
posures in the dark-room, the following practical notes 
from an article in our American contemporary, Photo Era, will 
be welcome :— Those fortunate workers who have dark-rooms so 
situated that they remain at a reasonably low temperature on 
hot days have things simplified, for their main troubles come 
from the warmth of the water supply—a heat of 8o deg. not 
being uncommon for the city water in most towns. . By 
utilising the cooler hours of the evening and providing a little 
ice or an electric fan, they can get along with comfort. But 
most workers are not able to enjoy the luxury of a fan, either 
electric or water-power, and must get along in hot rooms. 
For them, we suggest the following helps. | 
Evaporation is a cooling process, hence if the stock-bottles 
are sewn up in flannel and set in a trayful of water in a place 
where a current of air passes over them, they will be several 
degrees cooler than the surrounding atmosphere. Water for 
diluting the stock may be iced before beginning work, or, in 
the absence of ice, may be cooled by drawing a large jugful 
and putting it on the cellar-bottom until required for use. Ihe 
use of freezing mixtures, of which many formulas may be found 
in the Annuals, is often recommended ; but I have found them 
more trouble than they are worth. Besides, the intense cold 
they produce is quickly wasted, and everything in the dark- 
room soon comes to the same temperature. Ventilation of the 
room itself in such a manner as to allow the hot air to escape 
at the top through a light-trapped flue, while cool air enters 
along the floor, is a better remedy. In fact, given a moderately 
hot room with all the solutions at a uniform temperature, and 
troubles will be less likelv than if one of the baths is cold and 
the rest warm. 
It is this matter of uneven temperature which plays tricks 
with the gelatine of the plate. Some brands are noted for 
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impossible to say which must be considered the rule and 
which the exception. There cannot be the same objec- 
tion, for example, to photographing children unawarcs 
as there is to photographing adults. If the children are 
unconscious of the camera, and vet form a satisfactory 
picture—which rarely happens—so much the better. 
Again, there is a considerable distinction between get- 
ting a surreptitious snap of a fisherman at his nets or a 
granny at her cottage door, and getting one of a lady or 
gentleman in an off moment at a social function. The 
ethics of the case are also governed by the kind of pic- 
ture it is proposed to make. No picture that is con- 
ceived in the spirit of ridicule or satire should be taken 
without the knowledge of the persons concerned, unless 
(1) they are intimate friends who will appreciate the 
joke, which will go no further, or (2), owing to the 
number of the figures or anv other reason, thev are indi- 
vidually unidentifiable. But not even these exceptions 
would cover such a subject as a sleeping tramp, which 
many would hold to be legitimate pictorial booty. 
> S F 

A pathetic spectacle it was, indeed, when twenty 
horseless horse-buses stood outside Aldridge’s the other 
day—twenty of them, awaiting sale 
and subsequent conversion into 
summer-houses or tool-sheds. The 
sentimentalist has already groaned 
at the passing of the horse, but the picture-maker has 
equal cause for gricf. In front of cab and bus, to say 
nothing of plough and countrv cart, the horse has done 
good service to the photographer. It has redeemed 
traffic from blatancy, and has given it a living touch. 
Perhaps the passing of the horse is at no time felt so 
keenly as when a humdrum motor fire-engine speeds on 
its way. It was a strange heart that did not beat a 
trifle quicker when the galloping horses flashed bv in the 
high chivalry of rescue. But who is going to be thrilled 
by petrol ? 


THE PASSING OF 
THE HORSE. 


FOR HOT WEATHER. 


their ability to withstand frilling; but it is not to be expected 
that a plate can be transferred without danger from a developer 
at, say, 75 deg. to a fixing bath freshly dissolved and not over 
45 deg. There is much less danger in the use of both solutions 
at room-temperature, provided the fixer is acid and not too 
concentrated. I remember the case of a prominent and expert 
technician who came to Boston during the hot weather, and, 
in the absence of facilities of his own, developed his plates 
in a friend's dark-room, using a package of an acid fixer which 
was new to him. It proved too strong for his plates, and 
blistered them beyond any chance of recovery. 

Water plays another prominent part in summer work. Unless 
one modifies the formula by reducing the amount of alkali, 
it is necessary to dilute the developer more than for winter 
use. This procedure prevents the blocking-up of the high. 
lights before the shadow detail is out. Double, or even triple, 
the usual amount of water should be used for orthochromatic 
plates which tend to produce heavy contrasts. 

The Lumieres have pointed out, in a valuable paper on the 
subject, the advantages of special formulas for hot-weather 
use. Those who have unusually adverse conditions to contend 
with are advised to follow their suggestions. 

For those who are not so badly off, the matter may be 
summarised thus: 

Keep all solutions at a uniform temperature, as low as possible. 

Use a developer without alkali (amidol) or reduce the amount 
of carbonate in your regular formula. 

Make sure that the fixing bath does not become too concen- 
trated by evaporation. | ' 

Fix for from thirty minutes to an hour to secure perfect harden- 
ing of the gelatine and prevent frilling in the final washing; 
handle the plate as little as possible. | 
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HE increasing popularity 
i of self-toning papers is 
i” but another tribute to 
the present trend of all photographic operations towards 
simplification. No printing process can be more simple 
than that provided by self-toning paper, and few have a 
greater range of possibilities for picture-making. A 
large variety of surface textures and tones are provided 
by the commercial makes, and with ordinary care the 
results should be quite permanent. 

Readers of THe A. P. AND P. М. are all probably 
aware of the usual procedure when using self-toning 
papers. Тһе paper is printed out under a negative in 
daylight. "When printed deep enough, it is simply fixed 
in a plain hypo bath, washed, and dried. 

In the following article a further development of the 
utility of self-toning papers for the production of multi- 
coloured prints is described. 

The process in its simplest form is not only easy, but 
produces pleasing and, in some cases, most beautiful 
effects in what appear to be natural colours, without the 
employment of a paint box or the intricacies of colour 
photography proper. 

If one takes a piece of self-toning P.O.P. (practically 
any of the well-known makes advertised in THE A. P. 
AND P. N. will be found suitable) and allows it to colour 
slightly by exposure, washing one-third with salt and 
water and one-third with plain water, leaving the 
remaining third dry, and then places the paper in the 
hypo bath, the print will have three tints—a blackish 
violet, a distinct red, and a brownish purple, three very 
useful colours. | 

То apply this principle and carry out the suggestion 
in its simplest form, choose a negative containing, say, 
a full-length or three-quarter-length figure, print on a 
piece of self-toning P.O.P. or postcard in the usual way 
a little darker than the print is required to be when 
finished. The paper or postcard. may be of any sur- 
face, though the glossy requires more care in toning. 

For the first attempt, get an egg cup full of salt and 
water, and with a paint brush cover all the picture 
except the face and hands or other exposed flesh with 
salt and water, allowing it to darken the whole painted 
surface. Then put the print in the hypo bath, fix and 
wash in the usual way. 

Natural Colour Portraits. 

Thus, by contrast, the face and hands to which no 
salt water has been applied will appear flesh-coloured, 
while the rest of the picture is violet. Where the face, 
hands, arms, etc., are delicately shaded the effect is 
wonderfully real, as it is, in fact, the natural colour of 


Nr с" Multi-Coloured Prints 
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Some Interesting and Useful Experiments with this Popular Printing 
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Process. 


the print with all the original shading. It would be a 
laborious task to paint in with pigments the beautiful 
tones and soft graduated shading of an original photo- 
graph, and by this method the face retains all its purity 
of tone, enhanced by the flesh tint. Obviously, no 
knowledge of the fine arts is necessary for so simple an 
experiment, but a warning should be given against thus 
treating a picture in which the face is dark, as it would 
then appear too red by contrast with its surround. 

Another simple but less satisfactory method is to wash 
the face and hands with a brush dipped in plain water, 
and then to put the print in the hypo bath, thus making 
the visible flesh pinker in hue than the rest of the 
picture. 

The Most Simple Colour Process. 

This method of colouring can be carried by those 
with more than elementary ideas of art into really ex- 
quisite effect. Let us suppose a full-length portrait of a 
lady in evening dress, the composition being completed 
with hanging drapery, a pedestal with a bouquet of 
flowers, and a carpet with a soft but pronounced 
pattern. The artist could provide himself with two 
sable brushes, one large and the other fine, three egg 
cups, one with strong salt water, one with weak salt 
water, and one with plain water. 

The hair, dress, pedestal, parts of the pattern of the 
carpet, the general background, and the leaves of the 
bouquet would be painted with the weak salt water. 
The pedestal and parts of the pattern in the carpet, and 
perhaps the hair and such small things as pearl ear- 
rings, the shoes, etc., would be covered with the strong 
salt solution. The hanging drapery, the dress, and the 
carpet might be a medium for artistic effect in experi- 
enced hands by the judicious combination of strong and 
weak salt solution, plain water, and blank spaces. The 
flowers, if red, would be touched with plain water 
several times. | 

Неге one would have a picture which по one would 
mistake for a photograph artificially coloured by pig- 
ments, and yet it would be unmistakably a beautifully 
tinted picture, coloured, as it were, by nature. 

When fixed іп hypo there would be soft purple tones, 
which add richness to the effect, and the face, chest, 
arms, etc., would be a delicate flesh tint, and the whole 
picture would consist of an artistic and harmonious 
blending of blackish violet, purple, pink, red, warm 
brown, and the graduated shades between these 


tints. 
Landscape Subjects. 


To take an entirely different subject, such as a land- 
scape at sunset, whether with clouds included or not, 
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one would be able to paint with strong salt water, omitting 
streaks and clouds in the sky, and also being careful to 
omit reflections in water and any object upon which the 
red light of the setting sun would fall. The strong salt 
water should be graduated at the edges, so that no hard 
or raw lines may appear. The point in the sky where 
the sun has dropped, and at points where the red light 
is most vivid, would be painted with plain water per- 
haps several times, to give as bright a red as possible. 
Any shine on leaves of trees, water, lighted window 
panes, etc., should also be touched with water to help 
the effect. Thus one would get a natural and pic- 
turesque landscape. 


A more difficult subiect would be a large bust. Here 
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the artist would paint all but the exposed flesh with salt 
water, and treat the face with a fine brush and weak 
salt water and plain water. The cheeks should be 
“ stroked ” with plain water to heighten the colour, the 
eyes and parts immediately beneath the eyes would be 
delicately painted with weak salt water, and the whole 
would require considerable care, but, when properly 
done, an exquisitely tinted picture would be produced. 
A very little experience will show the amateur how 
best to treat his subject so as to get the best effects, but 
the work will be found of so fascinating a character that 
it is not intended to spoil the reader's experimental 
pleasures by a recapitulation of details which he may 
find delight in discovering for hifnself. un C. ЖҰ, 
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THE ILFORD PANCHROMATIC PLATE. 


INCE the epoch-marking discovery of the fundamentals of 

orthochromatism there has been much progress, but scarcely 
that rapid advance which might be expected, as most of the 
orthochromatic plates that are now sold do little more than 
give complete correction for the green, with partial correction 
for the yellow, and a slight improvement as regards the red, 
but we now have in our hands the last word and the highest 
development in orthochromatism, in the shape of a new series 
of plates from the Ilford factory—the Ilford panchromatic 
plates. 

Low general sensitiveness has hitherto been a characteristic 
of highly corrected colour-sensitive plates, but this reproach 
does not apply to the new Ilford plates, as the average speed, if 
used without a screen, is about 200 H. and D., this speed 
making them suitable for most hand camera subjects; but if 
a yellow colour screen is introduced so as to exalt the ortho- 
chromatic effect to the utmost, these plates may still be used 
for hand camera work, as a screen of the requisite depth only 
involves an exposure of double, or a trifle over. 

The new plates are supplied by Messrs. Ilford, Ltd., 
(Ilford, London, E.) either backed or unbacked, and develop- 
ment may be by an ordinary metol-hydroquinone developer, the 
formula of which is given outside the box. It is quite obvious 
that when plates are completely orthochromatic, or “ pan- 
chromatic,” there is no particular advantage in using one 
colour of light rather than another in the dark-room. The 
instructions are to manipulate the Ilford panchromatic plates 
in absolute darkness—a course that is completely safe—still, the 
worker who knows how to take an occasional glance by the 
safest of dark-room lamps may do so. 

In our own test with the new plates we found that the dark 
green safe lights supplied with some of the best modern safe- 
light lamps on the market enabled the progress of development 
to be watched by an occasional glance at the plate without 
any ill-effect in the shape of fogging, provided the developing 
action had already commenced. For general purposes, how- 
ever, the worker will do well to rely on tank and time develop- 
ment to secure the best results, and fill the tank in complete 
darkness. А special time and temperature chart is enclosed 
with each box of plates, also table of multiplying factors for 
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various colour filters for ordinary and three-colour photography. 

The reproductions herewith of three comparative exposures 
are interesting. The colours were respectively: Light blue 
and very dark blue (cover of THE A. P. AND Р. N.), bright red 
(cover of ** Oil and Bromoil " handbook, with lettering in black), 
dark greenish-blue (cover of nature-book, with lettering in 
black, and design in bright metallic stamping, reflecting white 
light), yellow, purple, brown (the packet of Monarch plates, 
with bright orange-yellow label on brown paper wrapping, letter- 
ing in purple). 

These colours offer a very extensive range for testing purposes, 
and it will be seen from the white paper (showing at top left- 
hand corner) that the exposures were all approximately correct. 

The enormous difference shown in the rendering of colours, 
especially in the red and yellow, when figs. 1 and 3 are com- 
pared, speaks volumes for the excellence of the plates. It will 
be noted that, although a normally х 5 ortho. screen was 
used for fig. 3, the correct exposure proved to be but three 
times that of the unscreened plate. Owing to the higher 
sensitiveness to yellow and red, an increase of five times the 
normal exposure with this screen (1.е., 25 sec.) gave over- 
exposure. Messrs. Ilford list a 24 times screen specially made 
for these panchromatic plates. This we have not tried, but 
there is no doubt that the speed and colour correction of the 
plates will permit the use of an ordinary X 5 screen, with 
an increased exposure of three times only. 

The plates are packed face to face, in twos, carefully 
wrapped in the perfect fashion that is so characteristic of all 
goods from the Ilford factory. If obtained backed, the backing 
mixture (a gelatinous black substance) will be found to dissolve 
readily in the developer ; this, while staining the solution black, 
has no ill-effect on its powers, and incidentally affords an added 
protection from stray light action if the developing dish is 
uncovered. 

Altogether the Ilford panchromatic plate is one upon which 
the firm may well be congratulated, and for all-round photo- 
graphic work, including three-colour, it forms an important 
addition to modern dry plates already on the market. For 
autumnal landscape photography the worker will find it a new 
power in his hands. 


NEWS 


Fig 1.—Ordinary Non-ortho. Plate ; speed, 200 Fig 2.—Ilford Panchromatic ; no screen. Ex- Fig. 3.—Ilford Panchromatic; yellow screen PIT 
H. and D. Exposure, 5 sec.; F/8; good light; posure, 5 sec.; F/8; same light conditions as Е/я; exposure, 15 sec. ; same light conditions as 
indoors. fig. 1. fig. r. 
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fession, as a hobby, or even, on occa- 
sion, it must be confessed, as a 
nuisance. In Morocco it is a sin. 

Of course, it is not a deadly sin such 
as disobedience to parents, or murder, 
or the swindling of orphans; but the 
Kóran expressly ordains that wine, lots, 
and images are an abomination of the 
work of Satan. 

“ Images" is a wide term, and 
Mohammedans have so broadened it 
that the word includes every represen- 
tation of anything that lives or grows. 
A photograph, therefore, is particularly 
to be held in reprobation, since it repre- 
sents so faithfully. 

It is this banning of everything pic- 
torial that has led to the wonderful 
perfection of geometrical design which 
is so noticeable in Moorish ornamenta- 
tion. 

Of late photography is in particular 
disfavour, since it was a dominant 
factor in the downfall of the late Sultan 
Abd’el Aziz. 

His predilection for cameras of every 
conceivable make was one of his worst 
offences in the eyes of his fanatical sub- 
jects. In addition, he committed the 
heinous crime of allowing his sacred 
person to be made the central figure in 


all manner of photographs, some of them humorous, or even 
These were disseminated among the 
tribesmen, and undoubtedly did much towards alienating 


downright vulgar. 


their respect and loyalty. 


However, a Christian or a Jew can do many things in 
Morocco that are impossible to a true believer. If the 
Nazarene chooses to further besmirch a soul which is in any 
Case irretrievably lost, it doesn’t matter much to anybody, 
so long as he is careful not to upset the susceptibilities of a 


Muslim in so doing. 


Before I went to Morocco I heard a lot about the extreme 
Care that must be exercised in the use of the camera. 
let anyone see me photographing him, I should get my 
instrument smashed, if not my head into the bargain; 1 
must employ all manner of subterfuges; I must conceal my 


intentions most scrupulously. 


As a matter of fact, I soon found that if one uses the same 
Care and courtesy as one would in England, one cannot go 


far wrong. 
I say “іп England” advisedly. 


decency, 


IN THE MARKET PLACE, 


і Abroad, the average 
tripper delights in snapping everything he sees without con- 
Sideration, without reverence, and even without common 
He will indiscriminately practise upon an inoffen- 


THE CAMERA IN MOROCCO. | 


By NOEL T. METHLEY. ф Special to “The A. P, & Ф.М.” 


notes by a reader of THE А. Р. AND P. N., who has recently travelled in this 
quarter of the world with his camera, will therefore have a special topical interest 
at the present time.—ED.] 

THE camera in sive lady or gentleman, a religious procession, a priest, or a 


Morocco occu- perfectly private gathering. 

pies a unique In his own country he would no more dream of photo- 
position. In graphing, without permission, a clergyman, a church ser- 
other countries vice, ог a well-dressed passer-by, than he would dream of 


flying. Why this ordinary courtesy should not be extended to 
foreigners, it is difficult to say. Perhaps it is because any 
possible protest is not understood, and therefore is not 
regarded. 

In most Continental 
countries this little idio- 
syncrasy is looked upon as 
a joke, and treated as such. 
In fact, we are not the sole 
offenders, for it is by no 
means unusual for us at 
home to have ап oppor- 
tunity of smiling ourselves, 
when we see а foreigner 
carefully photographing 


we know photo- 
graphy ав ап 
а рго- 


art, as 


‘some familiar scene or 
character. 
In Morocco, however, 


the Mohammedan inhabi- 
tants entirely fail to appre- 
ciate the humour of any 
such occurrence. 

It must be remembered 
that if he is а religious 
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man he has not only a discourtesy to overlook, but a de- 
liberate contravention of one of his rigid rules of life. 

The Moor governs his ways entirely by the Kóran, and 
actions which would be quite permissible in Turkey or Egypt 
are strictly forbidden in ** Sunset Land." 

So much for the religious or social side of our subject; we 
will now discuss the more technical aspect. То anyone in- 
experienced in sub-tropical conditions the question of 
exposure in Morocco must naturally present difficulties. 
The light is very strong, especially on the coast, and the 
coast is all that the novice is likely to visit. In addition to 
the actinic value of the sun's rays we have to consider the 
glaring white of the walls and buildings, the depth of the 
shadows, and the strong contrasts. 
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A SCENE ІМ TANGIER. 


WHERE East MEETS WEST. 


The shimmer, which is so noticeable in other tropical or 
sub-tropical places during great heat, is not present, as a 
rule. Even when photographing an object at a considerable 
distance one gets an extraordinary amount of detail. Of 
course, this clearness of the light is of great assistance in 
making up one’s mind as to the proper exposure to use. 1 
worked entirely by Burroughs, Wellcome and Co’s exposure 
calculator, giving two-thirds of the exposure there indicated 
for our own latitudes. As a result, I seldom went far 
wrong. In some cases where it was essential to secure a 
good negative I exposed two plates, using different aper- 
tures, and, of course, one of them was bound to be worse 
than the other, but this was a foregone conclusion. 

Generally speaking, with plates of speed number 150 to 
170 H. and D., at noon, I gave 1-25th second for ordinary 
street scenes, stopping down to 16. This was, of course, in 
bright sunlight. 

he extreme whiteness of the buildings in the coast towns 
is a great hindrance to the composition of a good picture. 
In the interior the use of whitewash is not so general, and 
the stone-work is rich in reds and browns. On the coast, 
however, the building material is almost always a kind of 
cement called tabia, and this is kept scrupulously whitened. 
Since there is an entire absence of clouds in the summer 
the skyline against high buildings is sometimes almost im- 
perceptible in a photograph. I used both orthochromatic 
and ordinary plates, and І cannot say that, in this respect, 
the results with the former were really better than with the 
latter, unless a screen was used, and this frequently meant 
setting up the tripod for the increased exposure. 

A great attraction that photography possesses in a country 
like Morocco is in the interesting little scenes which one 
finds depicted on the plate after development, incidents 
which one was too occupied at the time to take note of, or 
to see at all. 

I hope that the few hints that I am able to give here, 
gathered from a short but successful experience, of photo- 
graphy in Morocco, will assist others in obtaining decent 
results when they themselves embark upon the same tour. 
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Facts and Formule for Practical Workers. 


TINTING P.O.P. PRINTS AND POSTCARDS. 
LOSSY or matt surfaced prints may be tinted with ordinary 
water-colours if a medium made as follows is used, instead 
of plain water: 

Take’ the whites of eges to make one fluid ounce. Beat 
well, and allow the liquid to subside, then add 20 grains of 
ammonium carbonate, 15 minims of glycerine, 15 minims of liquor 
ammonia, and 2 drams of water. Stir well, and allow to stand 
until clear. A bottle of this medium will last a long time, and 
will permit the application of the colours (transparent colours 
only should be used) with a fairly large sable brush without 
showing any signs of streakiness. | A. Y 


€—— —- 


A CONCENTRATED METOL-HYDROQUINONE 
DEVELOPER. 

HE following useful formula for a highly concentrated 

and economical M.Q. developer is given by Mr. R. L. 
Boyd in the British Journal Almanac :—Take warm water 4 oz., 
metol 24 gr., hydroquinone 96 gr. When dissolved, add soda 
sulphite (crushed small) 14 oz. By the time the sulphite is 
dissolved, the whole will be a white, pasty mass. Now add 
64 gr. of sodium hydrate (caustic soda), shake well, and in a 
minute or so you will have a clear concentrated М.О. solution. 
1 drm. of this, added to 7 drm. of water, will make a developer 
containing in each ounce—metol 3 gr., hydroquinone 3 gr., 
sodium sulphite 20 gr., sodium hydrate 2 gr. It can be used 
half-strength for most purposes. The image appears іп 5 to 
8 seconds; development usually complete in 14 or 2 minutes; 
factor, about 16. Diluted 1 drm. to 2 oz. of water, and 2 drops 
of bromide added to each ounce, it makes an excellent bromide 
paper developer. The strong solution keeps well. 


SENE: 
CAMERA SWING-BACK IN ARCHITECTURAL WORK. 


S is well known, the swing-back movement of a camera 
A is used, in architectural work, to enable the vertical lines 
of the object seen on the focussing screen to be kept both 
vertical and parallel to each other. But the fact remains that 
the vertical lines in reality should be very slightly closer 
together at the top of a photograph (that is, the bottom of the 
focussing screen). If the long vertical lines of an architectural 
view are exactly parallel, they appear to the observer to be 
slightly wider at the top than at the bottom of the view (owing 
to an optical illusion), so it is wise to allow for this when 
adjusting the swing-back in taking the view. E. T. б. 


+ 


CLEANING ROUGH PAPER PRINTS. 
HE following method of cleaning soiled prints made on 
rough-surfaced papers is given by Mr. Fayette J. Clute, in 
Camera Craft, and is worth trying. Make a thin paste of 
ordinary flour and cold water, and spread it over the surface 
of the print with a soft brush. Place the print on a sheet of 
clear glass and after eight or ten minutes let a spray of clear 
cold water play upon the print until the paste is washed away. 
This is best done by pinching up the end of a rubber tube 
slipped over the end of a faucet. It must be remembered that 
any spotting or the like will be removed as well as the dirt. 
The process is applicable to bromides, platinums, and carbons, 
and can be repeated if the first operation does not remove all 
the dirt. 


+ 


TO CLEAN PYRO-STAINED FINGERS. 

To remove these stains, the wet fingers should be rubbed with 
ammonium persulphate crystals. It might be simpler to avoid 
staining by rubbing the hands before developing with lanoline 
and repeating this frequently. hr oe nes 
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PINHOLE PHOTOGRAPHY Ill. 


By PRIMROSE HILL. 


2 ø Special to "The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News" 2 g 


HE worker who has read the two previous 
articles on pinhole work appearing in THE 
A. P. AND P. N., and has accumulated a little 
experience on the matter of exposures, need 
have no difficulty in applying his experience gained with 
a lens to those of a pinhole. 
. Here is a table, which I do not think has previously 
been published, that will enable him at a glance to say, 
‘“ With a lens at F so-and-so I should give this sub- 
jest half a second, so that with a 1-44th in. hole at 8 in. 
plate distance I shall require fifty times as long—or 
whatever the factor may be.” 
PINHOLE EXPOSURE TIMES, equivalent to І sec. with 
lens at F/22 (or % sec. at F/16, or 3 sec. at F/11, or 
à sec. at F/8). 


Plate Diameter of Hole. 

Distance s-soth -44th rz-3sth. r-25!h 
82106. мое 44 33 22 II Sec. 
A” шалар 75 57 38 I9 
6 Зенон 2 14 1 % тіп 
Ө. бе 3 22 14 i 
MEN" 4 3 2 I 
' Санс 5 3i 24 1} 

IO 8 6 4 2 

12. о 12 9 6 3 

ld. —— is 16 12 8 4 

ТО: eee 20 I5 10 5 

I ыы 20 13 64 

O... 420; 16 8 


By way of example, let us suppose the subject is a 
building which with a lens at F/rir would require 
3 sec. What is this equivalent to with a 1-35th in. hole at 
7 in.? Under 1-35th and opposite 7 we find 2. Thus 
2 min. corresponds to F/11 and } sec., so that 1 min. 
would correspond to + sec. One more example, viz., a 
woodland subject requiring 5 sec. at F/16. What is this 
equivalent to with 1-5oth hole at 6 in.? The table gives 
us 3 min. for 1-5oth at 6 in. А simple rule of three tells 
us that as $ sec. at F/16 equals 3 min., or 1 sec. at F/16 
equals 6 min., 5 sec. at F/16 equals 30 minutes. 

Just now addition exposure tables are in fashion, so 
naturally we may try and see if we cannot make a set of 
new pinhole tables on fashionable lines. 

First, as to month and hour. On this page is a rough 
representation of a clock face with circles correspond- 
ing to three months of the year. This gives us the 
average actinic value of the light. Thus we see at a 
glance the exposure in October, 9 to 10 a.m., is 2, as 
compared with 14 in September and 1 in August for the 
sa me hour. 


TABLE I. Month and Hour. (See drawing of clock.) 
TABLE II. : Weather Conditions : 
Sunshine or bright diffused light .............. 1 
Cloudy or dull. ыы сарасын 2 
Gloomy ог overcast .............................. 3 
TABLE III. Plate Speed, H. and D. : 
400 ioa rabo Анды аш 2M ыма О 1 
2002 лон аналы қыты зы ыны 2 
IOO: ЕСТЕ КИЛЕН ТТ СТ 3 


TABLE IV. Subject: 


Distant landscape, panorama .................. 1 
Foreground landscape ........ .................. 2 
Near buildings, light ............. EEE 3 
Dark buildings, glades, gardens ............. 4 
Dark woodland, glens ......................... . 9 


TABLE V. Size of Pinhole : 


Needle No. 2—Hole: 1-25th inch ....... 1 
6 I-35th 02029. 2 
9 I-soth ............ 3. 
12 1-18 o 4 
TaBLE УІ. Distance between Hole and Plate: 
4 ЖПСҺЕв: коланы асары ыы a өліні | 
О С ое 2 
BS ЫЕ 3 
2 анион 4 
О нолаи 9 
Table of Factors. Exposure. 
O ——————— C À 3 second. 
To. “his etna ТТТ ЛО ОУ ҮС % 
ecc алар бере T 1 
O ARREARS азда аа 2 seconds. 
ТО: бала лылы а ERR 4 
РЕР ced ÉL UM EP: 8 
ІЗ Gus demas ode d DR 16 
ІЗ: Зымыран EE EAE $ minute. 
TAS. uu o I otn asd 
I. ec 2 minutes. 
EO: ымш coe acetic лан 4 
jM cc red 8 
ІБ, xls RPM Es 16 
(о Sel E ГОУ УО Е А 32 
ЗӨ? cm ] hour 


This set of tables is designed for the worker who has 
had little previous experience of any kind of photo- 
graphy. АП he has to do is to look up the conditions in 
the various tables, note the index number or factor in 
heavy type in each table, add them together, and read 
off the exposure in the last given table of exposures. 
Let us take a couple of illustrations. 


August, 2—3 p.m. .............................. 1 
Bright light ..........................ӛӚӚ--- m 1 
Plate speed, 160 sistas ccc 3 
Foreground landscape .......................... 2 
Hole, r-soth in. .................................. 3 
Plate distance, 6 We «errore thor 2 


This gives a total of 12, and the corresponding ex- 
posure in the last table is 16 sec. 


SECOND EXAMPLE 
September, 0-10 a.m. 


(ЧОН ince ауына ад ESET YE 2 
Plate speed, 200 Н. and D. .................... 2 
IBGE Lucania Toe kal in она дына ou АЫ, 4 
Hole, 1-35 асанова зьне ntn n 2 
Plate distance, 8 in. ...................““-........ 3 


Total, 144; i.e., the corresponding exposure will be 
about midway between 1 and 2 min. 


The following amateurs have already been dealt with in 
previous issues of THE A. P. AND P. N.:—(1) Frank H. Read, 
(2 Bertram Park, (3) Basil Schón, (4) Gideon Clark, (s) С. 
Wille, (6) H. Powell Higgins, (7) Harry Lindoe, (8) F. C. Boyes, 
(9) Bertram Cox, (10) S. W. Shore, (11) Miss Edith Willis, 
(12) Harold Jacob, (13) W. Harold House, (14) H. Creighton 
Beckett, (15) Miss E. Louise Marillier, (16) A. 
M'Kissack, (20) 


Collins, (32) Easten Lee, (33) Miss Frances Pitt, (34) P. F. 


С. Buckham, (rz) Mrs. 
John Brown, (21) Miss Winifred Н. Prout, (22) C, 
(25) Herbert Mills, (26) Harry Wild, (27) Marcus Adams, (28) Mrs. E. 
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Two hints in conclusion. Тһе werker will soon want 
something firmer than a bit of card for his pinhole ap- 
paratus. The nicest thing to use is a piece of sheet 
copper or brass about the thickness of a thin visiting 
card. Sheet metal of this thickness can be easily cut 
with an old pair of nail scissors. Either of these metals 
can be blacked by first thoroughly cleaning with fine 
emery paper, making the metal hot, and then dipping 
into a solution of copper nitrate, and slowly heating, 
which may most conveniently be done over a spirit 
lamp. If sheet copper or brass Бе not conveniently 
available, one may use a bit of ferrotype metal, or a bit 
of thin “‘ tin,” such as one finds used on the inner lid of 
certain boxes of tobacco which are sold with cutters. 

The second hint is that the pinhole seems, for some not 
immediately apparent reason, especially suitable for 
autumn landscape or woodland scenes when the leaves 
are beginning to fall off the trees. Rustic cottages and 
ruined buildings are also very suitable subjects. But in 
all cases one great factor of pictorial success is the selec- 
tion of such a point of view that gives broad and simple 
masses of light and shade. The pinhole is essentially 
the apparatus for the impressionist, remembering: that 
the secret of true impression is never suggestio falst, 
but often a judicious suppressio veri—t.e., selection, 
not perversion. | 
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Ambrose Ralli, Arthur 


David Kay, (23) J. 


(18) Smith, 


9) James 
Lawrence Stephens, (24) Frank Bolton, 
Peake, (29) Robert Chalmers, (30) C. F. Rea, (31) F. 
Storrs, (35) J. M. Sellors, (36) W. C. S. Fergusson. 
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XXXVII.-HARROP P. WIGHT. 


HE subject of our note this week, like many other 
Т successful amateur photographers who have made their 

mark, had an art education before the camera appealed 
to him as a method of pictorial expression. The Art Depart- 
ment of the Armstrong College, Newcastle-on-Tyne, gave 
Mr. Harrop P. Wight a sound training in the principles he 
has applied since he took up photography—about six years 
ago—and this, coupled with a love of pictures from boyhood, 
has helped him to apply much of his spare time to the 
furtherance of his ideals. 

He thinks, however, that photography as such will never 
take the place of the older graphic arts, but that it has 
a distinct mission of its own as a pictorial medium, and he is 
wise in regarding the camera merely as a tool in the hands 
of the artistic worker, in the same manner as the brush is a 
tool in the hands of the painter. 

So far as his own work is concerned, the three examples 
reproduced in this issue (pp. 201, 211, and 214) hardly do 
justice to his versatility. Many of his best prints, which 
we have seen, have been of a small size, on rough paper, 
and exceedingly difficult to reproduce adequately. Neverthe- 


less, we are glad to see he is on the right lines, and his out- 
look on pictorialism generally is a broad one that only needs 
suitable encouragement to carry far. 

As a strong believer in competition work he is likely to 
get this encouragement, as it engenders more careful produc- 
tion and enables one to measure one’s strength with other 
workers. The usefulness of open exhibitions is here indi- 
cated in a way that must not be taken to suggest the pot- 
hunting spirit, but a genuine desire to succeed. Mr. Wight 
also regards the utility of a good portfolio club as very great 
indeed to the pictorial worker. 

As regards technique, this worker believes in the sound- 
ness of a good understanding of the technical side of photo- 
graphy, followed by the use of a process in which the 
personal element has some play. His prints are therefore 
largely in carbon, ozobrome, and oil, and he varies the pro- 
cess according to the effect desired. ; 

He has already had several pictures hung at the 
Royal Photographic Society’s exhibitions and the Paris 
Photographic Salon, and is submitting others to the London 
Salon this year. 
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FOR THOSE IN PERIL ON THE SEA. By HARROP P. WIGHT. 
See article on preceding page. 
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A SUNNY 


GLADE. 


See article on opposite page. 
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By CLIVE HOLLAND. 
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gest a climate and a temperature which make such 
light draperies appear natural. 
Models. 

One of the greatest difficulties with which the 
amateur who wishes to experiment in this branch of 
photography is confronted is undoubtedly the question 
of models. Good ones are not easily obtained, and, to 

frank, very few, save the best of the professional 
models, have sufficiently well-balanced figures for the 
purpose. To be really suitable, the type of model chosen 
must be of a rather more than average height, and «f 
a physique which is robust rather than delicate, 
although anything approaching actual stoutness or 
heaviness should be avoided. 

For those who live in the country, spend a lengthy 
holidav in the country, or possess large gardens, the 
task of finding a suitable place where one is able to 
work quietly and uninterruptedly, is not a very dit- 
cult matter. There are, of course, innumerable spots 
of remote and quiet beauty, where seashore, moor- 
land, and svlvan back; grounds for one's pictures can 
be found. But they are not as numerous as one could 
wish, and are getting less so each year, and not a few 
of them are very far removed from the usual environ- 
ment of the amateur photographer. But when model 
and outdoor studio have been settled upon, there vet 
remains the necessitv of ensuring that, alas! too un- 
certain factor in success—good weather. 


Continued on page 215.) 
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THE SEA HATH ITS PEARLS. 


Some Notes on Figure Studies 


in Classical Draperies. 
Written and Illustrated by CLIVE HOLLAND. 


Special to “ The A. P. & P. N.” 


IGURE studies in classical draperies is a branch of pic- 
torial photography much less popular with amateurs in 
England than with many workers in France and Italy. 

It is quite possible, of course, that climate, and the compara- 
tive ease with which good models may be obtained in the 
two countries I have A pola have something to do with the 
matter. But there seems no reason why this fascinating 
branch of amateur photography should be so neglected bv 
the more ambitious amateur in England as it undoubtedly is. 

With weather such as we have experienced this year, there 
are many days when studies in light draperies are quite 
possible and seasonable. July and August, and part of Sep- 
tember, if the weather is seasonable, provide the worker 
with a comparatively lengthy period during which these 
studies may be made. 

Many workers in France, and several in England (Miss 
Kate Smith perhaps being one of the most notable), have 
discovered the possibilities of artistic and pictorial success 
in this particular branch of photography. Figures in classical 
draperies, although thev can be, and often are, produced in 
the studio, are not to be compared with those where the 
background is a natural one of woodland, moorland, or sea- 
shore, provided the surroundings have been selected. with 
care, and that the play of light and shade is such as to sug- FLIGHT. 
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By HARROP P. WIGHT. 


See article "* Workers we may Hear About," p. 210. 
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FIGURE STUDIES IN CLASSICAL DRAPERIES. 
(Continued from р. 213 ) 
Drapery. 

A few words upon the question of draperies, which are 
the most useful and most graceful, may not be out of place. 
lt may confidently be stated that the simpler they are the 
better. All ornamentation and trimming, except it be of a 
truly classical type, such as the key pattern, should be rigidly 
avoided. The colour is a matter of importance. Dead white 
should never be used, as it is the most difficult with which 
to get good results. Cream coloyr, or very pale mauves, or 
palish blues are far better. omo ENS | 

As regards material, I have found the best to be either 
thin, cream-coloured nun's veiling, or (and this material is 
very popular with French workers) thin butter muslin of the 
same hue. | T E 

The most serviceab!e draperies can be easily made out of 
four vards of nun’s veiling, 36 or 42 inches wide. The 
material should be first of all cut into two equal lengths, 
joined up at the sides, and left open like a bottomless sack, 
although the lower portion should be carefully hemmed. The 
side seams of the upper portion should not, however, be 
carried to the top, but stop short within a distance of from 
six to eight inches of that point. The open sides shou!d 
always be taped, so as to prevent tearing further down in 
use, and one corner of each side should have a loop, and 
the other a button. A piece of cream bell-rope, a little thicker 
than an ordinary lead pencil, or a narrow strip about an inch 


! d + 5 


wide of the material itself, from three to four yards long, 


will be found to form an excellent girdle, by which the gar- 
ment may be confined at the waist, some of the fulness 
pulled over, or may be used to form the cross-over strap in 
certain forms of drapery arrangement with which the pir- 
tures of Sir Alma Tadema and Sir E. J. Poynter have 
familiarised us. 

Should the draperies be made of butter muslin, very effec- 
tive pleats, somewhat on the lines of those known as 
" accordeon ” or “ box," are easily made by the simple process 
of dipping the draperies into water, and with the assistance 
of another person, gathering them up into small pleats bv 
holding each end of the garment, and running the pleats 
between one's fingers, and afterwards twisting the draperies 
into one long rope, continuing the twisting process until they 
have knotted up into a tight coil. This.should be fastened 
in some way so that it cannot untwist, and then put out in 
the hot sun to drv. It should not be dried bv artificial means 
if this can be avoided, as heat sufficient to dry the draperies 
thoroughly mav have the effect of scorching the outer folds 
before the inner are dried. Very artistic pleats will be found 
to have been made when the draperies are unfolded, and 
these latter will fall more gracefully in consequence. 

There are a few “ properties " which, whilst not absolutely 
necessary, will often be found useful. For example, plain 
“slave bangles,” strings of Venetian or other beads of antique 
patterns, pieces of different coloured chiffon, bunches of 
artificial flowers, odds and ends of ribbon, which mav be 
used to tie up the model's hair in different stvles, and pieces 
of handsome brocade, metal belts of an antique design, palm 
fans, old tvpe earthenware ewers, and similar articles will 
often be found useful. 3 

Lighting. 


The question of lighting is an important one. There are 
certain subjects in which sunshine would seem as though an 
absolutely inseparable part of the picture. "These are, how- 
ever, the most difficult to satisfactorily render: if the figure be 
dressed in light draperies with a woodland background. Un- 
fortunately, in most of these, the tendency is towards the 
soot and whitewash effect. which is the béte noir of workers 
in this particular branch of photography, А dull, warm day, 
when the light. is well diffused, with an occasional gleam of 
sunshine falling through the foliage, I have found by far 
the most satisfactory. type of lighting. for these studies. 

Heavy, dull days are seldom. productive of successes, 
although the light is, of course, much more evenly diffused, 
because not only are the spirits of the model generally de- 
pressed, the exposure undulv prolonged, and a risk of chill 
quite possible, but there is often a flatness in the resulting 
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picture, and a lack of animated expression in the model 
which are very detrimental to success, 


Exposure. 

It is very difficult to give any idea as to the length of 
exposures necessary in this class of work, without a special 
knowledge of the light prevailing at the moment, the environ- 
ment, and the general composition of the picture aimed at. 
But it may be said that in an open woodland glade, on a 
hazy sunny day, I have found half a second give a fully 
exposed negative of good gradation, working with a good 
lens at F/5, with an extra rapid plate. Whilst upon the 
seashore even upon a hazy sunny day the difficulty is rather 
to shorten the exposure sufficiently without losing the quality 
and atmosphere which one finds lacking in so many snap- 
shots. In dull weather the exposures mentioned must be^ 
greatly increased. Two and even three seconds may be 
given in an open glade, and as much as a twenty-fifth of a 
second by the sea-shore with F/8 and a rapid film or plate. 

The best plan for all intending workers who are not expe- 
rienced photographers, is for them to undertake a few 
preliminary exposures and practical experiments. The ex- 
posure meter we have not found so much use as might be 
expected in work of this kind. But I have found THE A. P. 
AND P. N. monthly exposure tables of very considerable 
assistance, supplemented with a little care and thought to 
allow for special circumstances. 

With regard to poses. It may be said that very frequently, 
unless some particular. pose is thought out beforehand, if the 
models employed be practical and graceful ones, much of the 
mere posing is best left to them. But it is by no means a 
bad plan to settle in one's own mind the subjects of the 
pictures one wishes to obtain—and these may be based upon, 
or modifications of, well-known classical pictures, or entirelv 
original ideas— and then having made notes to follow out 
these ideas as closely as possible. 


After-treatment of Negatives.. 


A few words may not be out of place regarding the de- 
velopment of the resulting negatives. Тһе quality aimed at 
should be soft rather than hard, because harshness in the: e 
subjects is rather a danger under almost all conditions. To 
obtain the class of negative which we have found most suit- 
able for printing from and enlarging, it is well to begin 
development—especiallv is this so with pictures taken in 
strong lighting or in sunshine—with about half the normal 
amount of accelerator, and the first lot of developer. should 
be diluted above the normal with a third additional amount 
of water. Immediately sufficient detail is out, a stronger 
solution may be used to obtain density. I have found the 
following a very good formula indeed for most plates and 


films :— METOL-SODA. 


Pe (о usus ен teak Аа ақы les 100 gr. 
ir Mc 16 oz. 
Sulphite-of soda". dence а ықы ДҰ ДЕ 1 OZ. 


(the sulphite to be added when the metol has been thoroughly 
dissolved). 
B.—Carbonate of soda (pure) ......... eee ۰. $04 
Water 16 oz. 


To form the developer, take three parts of A to one part 
of B, and dilute as advised when necessary. 

When the figure is of considerable size, it will be fourd 
an excellent plan, whilst developing, as soon as the figure 
makes.its appearance, to pour off the developer, and pairt 
over the figure with water, to which has been added ten to 
fifteen drops per ounce of ten per cent. bromide of potassium 
solution. Care, of course, must be taken that this only re- 
mains on for a couple of seconds or so, when the negative 
should be rapidlv rinsed well with water, and the developer 
reapplied. Should the figure still gain undesirable density, 
the painting-over process, with the bromide can be repeated 
with advantage. I have found in experiment that by follow- 
ing this plan many negatives in which the draperies would 
otherwise have been. scarcely printable, have turned out cf 
an excellent and well-graded printing quality. 

Although this present article is intended chiefly to apply to 
figure studies taken in the open air, manv of thé hints given 
above are applicable to studio work alse: К 
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` PHOTOGRAPHY ON BOARD SHIP. Washing Plates, Films and Prints. 


N board small steamers or yachts the supply of fresh 

water is often very limited, so that, unless armed with 
hypo eliminators, the washing processes, so necessary in photo- 
graphy, cannot be successfully carried out unless other means 
than this supply be used. 


Plates and papers may, however, be successfully washed in 
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salt water, and afterwards rinsed in two or three changes of 
fresh water, but, when doing photography, one does not wish 
to be continually pulling up pails full of sea water. To over- 
come these difficulties, I have advised the apparatus which І am 
about to describe, and have found that it works very satis- 
factorily. 

I will first deal with the apparatus for washing prints, since 
these present the greatest difficulty in washing. Figs. 1 and 2 
show sections taken at right angles to one another through 
the apparatus, and figs. 3 and 4 show a bottom view and an 
end view respectively. А box (A) having neither top nor 
bottom is made of stout wood, preferably teak, using copper 
nails. For one dozen quarter-plate prints, suitable internal 
dimensions for this would be roj inches in length, 5 inches in 
breadth, and 7 inches in depth. Over this, a top (B) is made to 
fit neatly, and is secured in place by hooks (J) on the box, en- 
gaging nails or screws in the top. At least three hooks should 
be used on each side, in order to allow for any becoming 
unhooked when in use. Battens (C) are now prepared so as to 
fit closely in the ends of the box (A). These should be in section 
about {$ inch by 1 inch. The battens (C) are now partly screwed 
in the position shown to the lid (B), one of the securing screws 
(F) for each batten being situated at its centre. Eleven corks, 
such as E, about 3 inch long and 3 inch diameter, are now 
obtained, and a small hole bored through each. А dozen 
clips (С), of the “bull dog" type, are also obtained, and 
preferably varnished with negative varnish. The clips and 
corks are then threaded on a stout copper or galvanised wire 
(D), as shown, and the wire stretched tightly across the screws 
(F), its ends (D') being bent under the battens (C), which are 
then firmly screwed down. з 

Rows of holes (I) are drilled across the top (В) in such a 
position that they lie mid-way between the clips (G). These 
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holes should not be too large (about j inch 
would be suitable), for, since the device 
is to be drawn through the water, the 
current through the holes, if large, would 
be liable to tear the prints. Rows of 
holes (I) should also be drilled through 
the battens (C), as shown in fig. 1. 
Four strong eyes (L) are screwed into 
the box (A) in the position shown in 
fips. 3 and 4, and four stout copper 
or galvanised wires (M) secured to them 
and to a stout ring (N), as in fig. 4. 

To sink the device and to help 
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corners by copper screws, as shown. 
The whole device may be given a coat 
of paint if desired. | 

To wash the prints, the top (В) is unhooked, and the prints 
taken from the fixing bath or tray of water, and secured by 
their edges, as shown in fig. 2, to the clips (С). The top (B) 
is then carefully hooked down to the box (A), and the whole 
secured by the ring (N) to a long rope and lowered gently over 
the side of the ship. It is better to suspend prints or plates 
from near the bow of the boat, as shown in fig. 7, as in this 
position they are not likely to be damaged by refuse throwa 
overboard. 

In the case of a screw steamer, the wash from the propeller 
would be likely to damage the films of the prints or plates if 
these were dragged astern. 

After prints have been washed in this way for half an hour 
to one hour, they should be placed for about ten minutes in 
each of two or three changes of fresh water, and the surface 
of each print carefully and gently rubbed over with a wetted 
wad of cotton wool or the wetted tips of the fingers. This 
removes any fine particles of foreign matter which may have 
collected on them. The device may now be wiped dry, and 
the prints replaced in it, and hung over the bows of the boat 
to dry. 

The construction of a device for washing and drying plates, as 
shown in figs. 5 and 6, is much easier. For this purpose a 


stoutly constructed rack or an ordinary washing tank, con- 
sisting of side pieces (1), corrugated as at 3, and connecting 
wire end pieces (2), is used. To hold the plates in the rack 
the bottom bars of the end pieces (2) are indented, as at 11, to 
having hooked ends (7). 


form resting-places for rods (5), 
Similarly shaped rods (6) 
are placed across the tops 
of the plates, and con- 
nected to the rods (7) by | 4 
indiarubber bands (8. In 2-3 
order to further  safe- ( 
guard the plates from | 
breakage, the rods (6) 
should, preferably, be 
covered by small gutta- 
percha tubing such as is 
used for the stems of 
artificial flowers. 

Two or three yards of 
rope (о), of about ğ inch 
diameter, is next procured, 
and one end (да) of it 7, 
is secured to one corner - 
of the rack by tying with : 
fine twine (9), holes 
being made where neces- 
sary through the side (1). 
Two layers of the rope are 
then wound round the 
rack, and the end (10) is 
threaded beneath alternate 
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coils, as shown. То pre- о о 
vent the rope coming un- -e R 
done, twine (12) is tied г 
round it. The rack is LE 


suspended by four pieces of stout wire or cord (13) connected 
to a ring (14), the wire or cord being retained at the corners 
by bringing its ends down the vertical members of the end 
frames (2) and tying them round with fine wire or twine. The 
reason for binding the rack with rope is that it protects it 
па breakage through bumping against the side of the 
vessel. 

The procedure adopted in washing and drying plates is similar 
to that described with regard to prints. Е.А. С. 
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Under this heading letters from readers on 
various topics will be published every week. 
It must be understood, however, that the 
Editor will not be responsible for opinions 
expressed by correspondents. 


THE LONDON SALON OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


SIR,—Will you be good enough to remind your readers that 
the last day for sending in pictures for the London Salon of 
Photography Show is drawing near (September rst), and that 
all pictures should be sent to Messrs. Bradley and Co., of 81, 
Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Square, W., with entry form and 2s. 
agent’s fee? Entry forms and labels for parcels can be obtained 
on application to the hon. secretary, 5a, Pall Mall East. The 
exhibition bids fair to be a great success, and already some 
excellent work has arrived from abroad. The Gallery is being 
redecorated, and will make a fine setting for the pictures.—With 
compliments, yours, etc., 

ROBERT M. Cocks, 


5a, Pall Mall East, S.W. Нор. SEC Li. 


BRITISH PICTORIAL WORK IN AUSTRALIA. 


SIR,—A further letter to inform you that the unsold pictures 
from the British collection of pictorial photography at the ex- 
hibition at Sydney have been very carefully repacked by a 
professional packer, and will, we hope, arrive safely in London 
none the worse for the journey to Australia. Bill of lading for 
their shipment per s.s. Medic by next mail. 

How much we value your kindness in getting so representa- 
tive a collection together, it would be hard to say, but we feel 
sure, if you could realise the immense amount of good that 
has been done, and have heard the appreciative and grateful 
remarks of our members and the public generally, you would 
feel quite satisfied that your kind efforts had been fully 
appreciated. 

We ask you to convey to our “ brother craftsmen " our hearty 
thanks for their generous response to our invitation, and our 
sincere regret at not being able to keep the collection as a 
whole in the State. Those of us who have been fortunate 
enough to secure a memento of the 1911 exhibition in the 
shape of one of the pictures of the English Section consider 
ourselves very fortunate. 

As a result of the influence of a study of the “ Loan 
Pictures," we hope that our general work will show a marked 
improvement, and that at some future date we may be able to 
get together a collection of Australian work for exhibition in your 
Gallery which will be a compliment to the influence of the 
work sent us and a credit to ourselves. 

Our exhibition was very far ahead of any previous effort, 
and, judged from an Australian standard, the work was far 
in advance of anything seen here before. This, with the added 
interest of the English Section, was an unqualified success.— 
Yours, etc., HERBERT С. DUYER, 

President, Photographic Society of New South Wales. 

Sydney. 


FLIES IN STUDIO. 


SiR,—Your correspondent Mr. Edgar Champion will find 
what he wants in the plant * Dralia Sieboldi." I have seven in 
my garden, and the flies seldom trouble us. Flowering freely in 
this town, they then become an immense attraction, hundreds 
of flies covering the flowers. I enclose half-grown leaf for your 
inspection.—Yours, etc., 


Folkestone. GEORGE LEWIS. 


S1r,—If I may be permitted to add yet another suggestion for 
the elimination of flies in the studio or living room, I have 
found the plant known as Eucalyptus acts as а decided 
deterrent to the homing instincts of these little pests. This plant 
is easily obtainable at most florists’. 

I believe a certain method for killing flies was advertised 
some time ago іп several papers. А postal order for one 
shilling was the charge. Each applicant received in return for 
his shilling two small blocks of wood, labelled respectively 
No. 1 and No. 2. The instructions read: “ Place the fly care- 
fully on block Хо. 1, place block No. 2 on top, and press hard.” — 
Yours, etc., А. D. 

Ealing. 
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Miss Winifred H. Prout, whose charming child studies and 
portrait work are well known to readers through reproductions 
in THE А.Р. AND P. N., has taken up portraiture professionally. 
Application to her at Shielmartin, Dower Avenue, Wallington, 
Surrey, will bring a very dainty little booklet giving terms for 
sittings. 

Motion Pictures for Amateurs.— All readers of THE A. P. AND 
P. N. who are interested in animated photography and are 
desirous of having an outfit of the greatest simpicity and 
efficiency for home entertainment, should write to Bond’s, 
Limited, 138, New Bond Street, London, W., for “Тһе Golden 
Book of the Kinora Motion Camera," which is worth getting. 


Light and Truth Postal Photographic Club.—The hon. secretary 
informs us that there are now a few vacancies for workers in 
the above club. А portfolio circulates every month, and а 
medal is awarded annually. The subscription is two shillings 
per annum. Applications for membership, with specimens of 
work, should be sent to Mr. G. H. Haycox, 25, St. Wulstan’s 
Crescent, Worcester. 


A Photographic Exhibition will be held in the gallery of the 
Whitehall Rink, Holmeside, Sunderland, in connection with St. 
Gabriel's Bazaar, from October 3 to 6. In addition to local 
classes, there is a class open to all photographers residing in the 
counties of Durham and Northumberland. Entries close on 
September 21, and exhibits must be delivered by September 29. 
Full particulars may be obtained from the hon. secretary, Mr. 
Chas. H. Griffiths, 112, Sorley Street, Sunderland. 


The Service Co., Ltd., of 202 and 293, High Holborn, W.C., 
are having a special end-of-season clearance sale, and have 
marked down the whole of their very extensive stock of high- 
class photographic apparatus, which amounts to many thousands 
of pounds in value. The selection they have to offer comprises 
cameras of nearly every well-known make, and whatever may be 
required it is very doubtful indeed if the Service Co. would 
not be able to supply. The business of this company covers 
a very wide range, and includes motor-cvcles, cycles, sporting 
goods, outfitting, etc., and those requiring anything at the 
present time would do well to write to this company stating 
their requirements. 


NG EXHIBITIONS. 
-=3 sCOMPETITIONS 


London Salon of Photography.—September 9 to October 21. 
Royal Water Colour Society’s Galleries, 5a, Pall Mall East, S.W. 
Entries close September 1. Hon sec., Robert M. Cocks, 5a, Pall 
Mall East, London, S.W. 


Bournemouth and District Camera Club.—October 11 to 20. 
Entries close October 2; exhibits October 6. Hon. sec., Miss 
Penrice, 41, Wellington Road, Bournemouth. 

Norwich Photographic Society. November 7 to 11. Hon. sec- 
retary, J. T. Tanner, The Lodge, Bowthorpe Road, Norwich. 
"Southampton Camera Club.—November 6 to 11. Hon. sec., 
C. M. Cooper, 203, Shirley Road, Southampton. 

Cambridge and District Photographic Chib.— November 15 
to 18. Hon. sec., T. J. Sowdon, Sunny Side, Guest Road, Cam- 
bridge. 

City of London and Cripplegate Photographic Society.— 
November 27 to 30. Hon. sec., F. W. Gardner, 135, Vaughan 
Road, Harrow. 

“Тһе А.Р. and P. N." Annual Lantern Slide Competition.— 
Closing date, October 23. Entries, accompanied by coupons, to 
be addressed to the Editor, THE A. P. AND P. N., 52, Long 
Acre, W.C. For full particulars see issue of August 7. 


Wallasey Amateur Photographic Society.—September 28th to 
30th. Entries close September 16th. Exhibits, September 23rd. 
Hon. secretary, W. Hayes, Meitibeat¢ GOOG фе. 
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ST. MACHAR’S, ABERDEEN. 


This series of photographers’ guides to the British Cathedrals and Abbeys 


deals with the best times and points of view for securing the most pictorial 
results, and has been supplied by leading architectural photographers. 
The following have alread been dealt with: Ely, Worcester, Romsey, 
Peterborough, Abbeydore, Truro, Crowland, Llandaff, Malmesbury, West- 
minster, Jerpoint, hester, Giastonbury, Salisbury, Haughmond, Lich- 
feld, Canterbury, Chichester, Ripon, York Minster, Beverley Minster, and 
Exeter Cathedral. Back numbers containing most of these can be obtained 
from the office of this paper. 
R. COSMO INNES writes of Aberdeen, or, as it is some- 
times called, “ The Granite City ": “ Long before Edin- 
burgh had acquired the precedency of a capital or even the first 
place among the four royal burghs of Scotland, while Glasgow 
was yet an insignificant dependency of its bishop, Aberdeen had 
taken its place as a great and inde 
port of extensive trade." 

While the municipal history of the 
burgh only dates from 1179—when 
William the Lion granted a charter 
conferring on the burgesses the 
right of trading when and where 
they pleased--the ecclesiastical his. 
tory goes back some centuries 
earlier. 

The cathedral was founded by St. 
Macarius, or Machar (to whom it is 
dedicated), а disciple of St. 
Columba, of Ireland. It is recorded 
that towards the end of the sixth 
century St. Machar was directed by 
his master to build a church on the 
bend of a river where the river 
made a figure of a crozier. 

Such a site was found on the 
River Don, near the well-known 
Brig of Balgounie. St. Machar, 
after building the church, acoom- 
panied his master to Rome, but he 
did not return to this country, be. 


ABERDEEN 


& 
coming Bishop Martin of Tours, Š 
where he was buried. t 
The history of the early churches Ж) 
is obscure, but it is certain that ,, 
successive churches were erected ^ 
upon the site, by Bishop Matthew — y (т 
Kinnimunde (1163-7), and by 
Bishops Cheyne and Alexander 


Kinnimunde II., the later church being completed towards the 
end of the fourteenth century. Nothing earlier than that date 
is now to be seen. 

When complete the church contained nine altars. 

The sixteenth century marked the commencement ої its 
troubles. First an invasion by the English caused great alarm 
and damage. That was followed by the Reformation, when the 
interior was sacked but the building left. Later on, the lead 
was at pte from the roofs, and after an interval Cromwell 
appeared upon the scene, when his soldiers pulled down part of 
the structure to secure hewn stones for the building of a fort 
“in the town.” 

By so doing the central tower was deprived of its necessary 
support, with the result that in 1688 the great tower collapsed, 
and the choir disappeared. 

The cathedral is the only one built of granite in the United 
Kingdom. “ Viewed as it now stands, although sadly shorn of 
its original glory, it is a highly picturesque and interesting object. 
The aspect of its western end, with its noble window of seven 
lights, flanked by lofty towers, capped by those quaint steeples, 
is singularly beautiful and striking." (John Ramsay.) 
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The eastern arches of the nave have been built up, and an 
eastern window inserted. Under the superintendence of Sir 
Gilbert Scott, the building was restored and renovated. 

The principal view-points are :— 

No. І, 10 a.m. Monument to Bishop Gavin Dunbar, 1533. 
The monument east of it is to Bishop Stewart, 1546. 

No. 2, 10.15 a.m. Monument to Bishop Lychtown, 1443. 

No. 3, 10 30 a.m. View of the cathedral from the south-east. 

No. 4, 10.46 a.m. South porch. 

No. 5, 11 a.m. Monument to Bishop Scourgal (1685), the last 
but one of the bishops. f 

No. 6, 11.30 a.m. View of the interior, looking west, showing 


pendent royal burgh, and a the seven lancet windows of equal size. The view in the oppo- 
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site direction is obscured by the organ, which largely blocks the 
east window. 

The roof is decorated with the heraldic shields of kings, 
bishops, earls, etc., and is the only medizval deal roof known 
to Sir Gilbert Scott. 

No. 7, 1 p.m. View of the towers, etc., from the south-west. 
“JI know of few towers of such moderate height which are so 
effective."  (Scott.) 

No. 8, a p.m. The west door, etc. 

At A in the transept is a capital representing a mermaid and 
her helpmeet combing their hair. At B, in the interior, will be 
found the ancient fonts, etc. 

Here, as elsewhere in Scotland, where the ancient churches 
are in use, permission to photograph is obtained from the church 
officers or caretakers. A fee in the plate and a gratuity are 
expected. | 

Returning to Aberdeen by the old road, King’s College, which 
possesses some unique carving, will be passed, and also the new 
Marischal College. The latter requires a good deal of toning 
down, its present light colour not harmonising with its sur- 
roundings. | 
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INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of 
general interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly 
on this page. In order to relieve the pressure on our 
space, answers to other questions will be replied to by 
post, but each query must be accompanied by one of the 
Coupons printed in the Advertisement pages. ADVICE 
CRITICISM and INFORMATION will be freely given, 
and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions 
are legibly written. Full name and address must be 
sent in every case (not for publication) All queries and 


prints for criticism must be addressed to The Editor, 


THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND РНОТОСКАРНІС News, › ‹ 
of “Criticism” оп the outside. Queries should written on one side of the paper only. 


* Query 


2, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked 


Shutter Markings. 
I. have a shutter marked 1, 2, 4, etc., with 
short lines midway between. What speeds 
do the intermediate lines indicate? Am I 
' right P nad , 1-gcth and 1-1ccth, and 
dividing by 2, getting ı 7sth CC ТЕ) 
One тау wisely accept the speed mark- 
ings on all shutters with a ‘ pinch of salt," 
for in any case it is ап exceedingly 
difficult thing to adjust shutter speeds 
such as 1-soth or 1-1ooth with a high 
degree of accuracy. We know nothing 
about your shutter, of course, but we 
have known shutters marked  r-10th, 
1-25th, 1-soth, 1-100th which in fact were 
all much about the same, viz., something 
between 1-roth and =1-2oth. In your 
case your method of arriving at the 
probable intermediate speeds is probably 
quite as correct as is possible under the 
circumstances. 
Faulty Plate-changing Apparatus. 
(1) I have а camera—a present; maker not 
known. When I pull the lever the indicator 
revolves, but the plate does not drop. (2) I 
use Kodoid films and pyro-soda tabloids, but 
three out of five of my negatives arc useless 
through spots. H. J. (Birmingham). 
The best advice we can give you is to 
send or take your camera to Messrs. 
Lancaster and Sons, of your own city, and 
ask them to estimate what it will cost 
to put it in working order. It may be 
only a quite trifling alteration that is 
required. (2) Kodoid films and tabloid 
developers are both all right, so it must 
be some fault on vour part. Perhaps you 
are not sufficiently careful to dust out 
the inside of the camera at frequent 
intervals? Are the plate sheaths rusty? 
Are you careful to dissolve thoroughly 
the tabloids before developing? Spots 
may come from dozens of different causes. 
As to your third question. You seem to 
be mixing up (mentally) self-toning and 
developing papers. Gravura is a Paget 
gaslight paper for development. If you 
follow the maker's paper of instructions 
you cannot get far wrong. Self-toning 
‘paper merely requires fully printing by 
daylight and the placing in a bath of 
hypo 1 oz., water, say, 12 о7., where 
it tones and fixes at one and the same 
time. It is then well washed and dried. 


Varnishing. 
After intensifying with uranium can I varnish 


with shellac and borax? ^ 
` О. S. В. (Wimbledon). 


We have not personally tried this par- 


% 

ticular combination, therefore would 
suggest that you should experiment on a 
negative of no value, remembering that 
the uranium intensification effect 15 
washed away by an alkaline solution, but 
not by an acid solution. As a water 
solution of borax is alkaline to litmus, the 
procedure seems a little risky. Why not 
use celluloid dissolved in amyi acetate as 
a varnish? 


Alum for Hardening. 


What is the proper way of using alum for 
hardening films? I have had several subjects 
spoiled lately through the film dissolving in 
the fixing bath, etc. 


B. G. W. (Cross Keys). 


(1) The usual plan is to make а 
saturated solution of common alum, by 
adding a couple of ounces of powdered 
alum to a pint of hot water, stirring the 
mixture briskly for a minute or two, and 
then allowing the solution to cool down 
to about 65 deg. F., when the clear part 
is decanted off for use. This strength, 
however, is liable to produce markings 
and other trouble with some kinds of 
plates. It is therefore safer to use one 
part of the above saturated solution with 
one part of water. (2) Chrome alum is, 
however, preferable to common (potash) 
alum, for various reasons, into which 
we need not now enter. In this case а 
much weaker solution is advisable, e.g., 
10 grains chrome alum per oz. water is 
quite strong enough. (3) А third 
claimant for attention in this connection 
is formalin (a 40 per cent. solution of 
formic aldehyde). If 1 oz. of formalin 
be added to 20 oz. of water, we have an 
excellent hardening solution which may 
be used again and again. This strength 
is about half that usually advocated, but 
the weaker strength and more time, say 
ten minutes, is preferable to a one-in-ten 
as usually suggested and five minutes’ 
bathing. It is quite exceptional nowa- 
days to hear of any need for hardening 
baths in this climate, as most well-known 
brands of plates are not harmed by 
solution up to 70, or even 75 deg. F. 
Perhaps you have not been careful to 
keep all--solutions below 7o deg. F. 


. Hardening baths are better avoided if 


they can be dispensed with. Of course, 
you quite understand that after any 
hardening bath the plate requires very 
thorough washing before the next pro- 
cess, whatever it may be. 
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Films. Lens Focal Leng'h, etc. 
I have a gross of stereoscopic negatives, and 
are stripping them with so per cent, solution 
pot. carbonate, 1 oz.; glycerine, % or.; 
40 Der cent. formalin, 4 о2.; water, 25 07.; 
and have been fairly successful, but want to 
know how to varnish the stripped films to 
stiffen them, and how to fix them down to 
celluloid. Also I see a query about altering 
the focus of a R.R. lens by altering the dis- 
tance between the lenses. I have а sb inch 
R.R., outside distance between lenses 1 inch. 
Can I alter the focus to 3j, and, if so, by 
placing the lenses at what distance? 
W. M. (Glasgow). 
It is not quite clear what your object 
is in stripping these negatives, so that 
your query leaves us in some doubt аз to 
your needs. If you mean that you want 
to strip these gelatine negative films off 
the glass and then varnish them so as to 
stiffen them as you say, this can best be 
done by cleaning a glass plate, polishing 
it with talc powder, and coating it with 
plain collodion. The plate is now 
washed in running water until the greasy 
appearance is removed. The stripped and 
duly washed film is floated on to the 
collodionised plate, and then the whole lot 
are allowed to dry slowly, but thoroughly, 
when the collodion-supported film can be 
peeled off the glass without difficulty. 
To fix the stripped films to celluloid, first 
soak the film in methylated spirit, then 
float it into celluloid, and bring the two 
into contact by gentle pressure, and allow 
them to dry slowlv. As to altering the 
focal length of a R.R. lens, by altering 
the separation of its components, the 
practical permissible alteration is not 
nearly so great as you seem to think is 
practical. For example, the focal length 
of each of the two parts of your 5}-inch 
lens, with a one-inch separation, is about 
10j inches. By bringing these two com- 
ponents close together you could shorten 
the focal length to nearly 5} inches, and 
by separating the two components by 
1 inches vou could lengthen the focal 
length to about 6% inches. To alter your 
<} lens to 34 focus, your better plan will 
be to obtain a biconvex lens of anything 
between 8 to 9 inches focal length, and 
fit this close up to the front glass of your 
si lens with the aid of a home-made card 
tube. 


Toning P.O.P. ; 

Please state solution for obtaining sepia and 
green tones in P.O.P., etc. L. N. (Catford). 
Your questions are difficult to answer, 

because, in the first place, there are so 
many toning baths which give colours or 
“tones ’’ that might be called sepia, while, 
on the other hand, there is no satisfactory 
way of obtaining green tones with P.O.P., 
though greens—of a sort—are obtainable 
by toning bromide prints. But if green 
colours are required, it is far better to 
employ the ‘‘carbon” or autotype pro- 
cess. The various makers of carbon 
tissues, viz., Messrs. Illingworth or 
Elliott, can offer you a variety of shades 
of green. As to “sepia” tones with 
P.O.P., perhaps the following will suit 
you, viz., Water 20 oz., soda phosphate 
30 gr., gold chloride 1 gr. Dissolve the 
phosphate in warm water; wait until 
the water has cooled down to about 
65 deg. F., and then add the gold. This 
bath may be used at once. Bear in mind 
that over-toning tends to give cold and 
blue colours. For sepia shades the print 
must still be decidedly reddish in colour 
when it is removed from the toning bath. 
Fix for ten minutes in hypo 1 oz. per 
pint of water. Matt surface papers give 
better sepia colours than do the shiny 
papers. 
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Too Careful 

of Ourselves. 

Perhaps what we 

really need in order that 
we may become first- 
class Salonists is not only 
the syrup of the weekly 
instruction in these 
pages, but the spice of real danger to life and limb. We have 
been too careful of our shins. The lack of really good pictorial 
records of London streets (not those obtained timidly on Sun- 
days) may be due to the fact that we have not been willing to 
venture off the pavement or the island refuge, and be grazed by 
tyred wheels and objurgated by drivers. We may come to see 
notes like the following attached to Salon pictures: 


The Brown Sail. 


“While this photograph was being taken its author was in 
imminent peril, owing to the capsizing of the boat in which he 
was rowing. But by holding on with one hand, his hand- 
camera having fortunately been left at infinity, he managed to 
press the button, and an enlargement of the excellent result 
appears above.”’ 

Portrait of G. B. Shaw. "M | 

“ No estimate of the pictorial quality of this portrait is possible 
unless the fact is taken into account that during the whole of 
the necessary manipulations the sitter was inflicting upon the 
luckless photographer a stream of light satire, like water from 
а hose. At the thirty-second brand new epigram the photo- 
grapher collapsed, but fortunately by that time the exposure 
had been made." 


Up with the Lark. 


A tiresome man is at us again to get up early and bring home 
the nectar of the dew and the unfortunate worm and other things 
that abound when the day’s atthe dawn. Special receptacles are 
manufactured for this purpose, he says, in the shape of pieces 
of glass supporting dry sensitised film. We have always looked 
with scorn upon the man who, having a picture that is palpably 
one of a summer’s eve, entitles it with the name of the place, 
and adds, “ Early Morning.” But it really seems that there 
are a few bold adventurers who greet the dawn with wakeful 
cameras, and that in the early morning it is possible to get as 
much diffusion as anybody need want without resorting to 
sleight-of-hand methods. I will try it myself—next year. You 
see, the sun now does not rise until after five o'clock, and while 
to get up at three is heroic, to get up at five is merely stupid. 
When another midsummer comes we will go and seek those 
clear, cool pictures which Nature herself composes for us. 
Rather ! 


Hero or Heroine. 

Another story of the photographer of wild beasts who escapes 
from certain death by the peel of his shutter! He was an 
American, and, supported by three friends with rifles, ne 
cinematographed a wounded and disabled lioness, who, after 
trying to crawl away, turned upon her tormentors and charged 
in a final desperation. The animal was finally struck. down 
within fifteen feet of the camera. Of course, we are writing 
in a place where no lions ever come, except in dress suits, but, 
at the same time, it does not seem a very statue-entitling thing 
to photograph even a charging lioness if one has three trusty 
friends carrying rifles, as well as a native bearer, who takes 
“ pot-shots." What we cannot understand is, why the Daily 
Mail which tells the story, uses the word “hero” in this 
connection. So far as there is anything heroic in the trans- 
action, it seems as though the word *'' heroine " is the one that 
should be applied. 


Harnessing the Scout. 


It is useless to disregard the trend of modern progress. 
Steam and electricity have had their day, and will soon be 
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scrapped. The power of the moment is the Boy Scout. If a 
bridegroom shirks the fatal moment, and makes a dash for 
freedom, it is the Boy Scout who tracks him to his lair, and 
brings him back a haltered man. Should the Datly Mail 
offer a prize for the most fragrant bunch of onions, it is the 
Boy Scout whom the Editor summons, with streaming eyes, fo 
see him through the judging. If the wastrel, tired of life, spends 


his last sixpence on a well-deserved poison, it is the Scout who, 
skilled in antidotes, nurses him back to misery, and delivers 
him over to justice. Till now, photography has been singularly 
slow to avail itself of the services of this admirable organisa- 
tion. But such a strange shyness cannot be of a lasting nature. The 
harassed editor, driven to despair by the conundrums showered 
upon him (often, it is suspected, by the editorial staff of rival 
journals), will soon hand them over for solution to this useful band 
of voluntary assistants, and thus can be sure of having at least 
his Sunday evenings free. How many of us, in our tramps 
abroad, would not give golden sovereigns, or their equivalent 
in the currency of the land, far two or three of these gallant 
little champions, with their stout staves, to clear away those 
youthful members of the local leisured classes whose ill-sup- 
pressed breathings—in too close proximity to our camera—cast 
a solid bank of foggy garlic over our most earnest endeavours. 
Foreign papers, please copy ! 


The Pwan of the Press Photographer. 


The duke, and his dame, and the ducal marquee, 

(Who'd ha’ thought that a duchess so homely could be!) 
The stone that he laid and the trowel he handled, 

The address he received and the baby he dandled— 

We fixt ’em, and snapt ’em, and brought ’em to town, 
And won for the Daily Bang greater renown. 


We crunched o'er the gravel and spoiled his bon mot, 
We parted the people as though they were dough, 
Two Daimlers were waiting, and in-them we hurried, 
And got to our special all fevered and flurried— 
The Daily Bang’s special. (Our rival, the Yel/, 

Had also engaged it and named it as well). 


And there in the brake-vans all fitted for use, 

With bottle and basin and spigot and sluice, 

Our negs. we developed "twixt Derby and Leicester 
(To steady the pyro was rather a tester), 

And so having fixed them and hardened and dried, 
We printed and all in that wonderful ride. 


St. Pancras at last, and forthwith we were shot 

Into Fleet Street—ourselves and our cargo hard-got. 

Next day the world saw, to its unalloyed wonder, 

We'd harnessed the wind, and the lightning and thunder, 
To show them—O Ajax! O Calliope !— 

The duke, and his dame, and the ducal marquee. 
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Lesson. 


WIDTH OF 


HERE are very few 


problems confront- 
ing the beginner 
more difficult of 


understanding than 
the selection of 
proper focal length 
of lens for any par- 
ticular work to be 
done. The anxious 
perusal of cata- 
logues, the ponder- 
ing over such state- 
ments as that a 
certain lens is * three lenses in one” are 
reflected more or less clearly in the 
batches of inquiries which are con- 
stantly reaching us through the post. 
We can best give practical assistance 
to our readers by indicating the most 
suitable foci for various sizes of plates 
in a table, and then explaining briefly 
what is meant by the terms “ covering 
power " and “width of angle." 

The professional or technical photo- 
grapher is almost obliged to have a 
battery of lenses, so that he may be 
able successfully to tackle any piece of 
work which comes along. Some of our 
pictorial workers who specialise in 
architecture employ a very complete 
battery. For example, one worker we 
know uses on a 10 by 8 camera the fol- 
lowing lenses—5 in., 7 in, 9 in., 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


ANGLE AND COVERING POWER OF LENS. 


104 in., 123 in., 14 in., and 19 in. Of 
these, the 54 in., which is a Series V. 
Ross-Zeiss, is only used for subjects in 
a very restricted space ; while the 14 in., 
which is an R.R., and the 19 in., which 
is a single landscape working at F/8, 
are occasionally used for architecture, 
more often for landscape, and generally 
for portrait work. The 9 in., 10} in., 
and 123 in. lenses, all anastigmats, of 
ample covering power, are most often 
used for interior work. These lenses 
have been chosen from time to time by 
a worker of varied and extensive experi- 
ence, and we may possibly deduce from 
such a series what would be the best 
compromise for the man who cares only 
to buy one, two, or at most three, 
lenses. 


1.—Choice of One Lens Only. 
Size of Plate. Suggested E ocal Length. 
пе, 


4%, 5, or 5{ 
5 х4 5 ог 5% 
64 x 4} 6}, 7, or 74 


Just a word as to the different focal 
lengths given. In the case of the 
quarter-plate, for instance, we should 
say, if architectural subjects make a 
special appeal, the 4} in. lens would 
be the best choice; otherwise, we 
should say the 4} in. would be a more 
suitable all-round lens. It will be seen 
that the focal length in each case 1s 


— = 


equal to the length of the plate, or just 
a little longer. Each of these lenses 
given would be fairly described as a 
medium-angle lens. 


2.- Choice of Two Lenses. 


Size of Plate. Suggested Focal Lengths. 
Ins Ins. Ins. 
4L x at 34 or 4 54 or 5% 
5 X4 .. we 4 OF 4} 6 or 64 
64 хай... .. 4% 7% or 8 


Now here we have the most usual 
selection ; two lenses, one a wide-angle, 
and the other a medium-angle lens. 
Again, referring to the quarter-plate, 
the lens of 34 in. focus would indicate 
almost any likely interior or exterior 
subject, while the 53 in. would be suit- 
able for general work, and is, in fact, 
about the focal length usually fitted to 
hand cameras. With тапу lenses, 
such as Goerz Series III., Ross Homo- 
centric, Voigtlander Collinear, Staley 
Euryplan, and others, one-half of the 
lens could be used, giving a third lens. 
of almost double the focal length. 
Thus, with two lenses of 33 in. and 
54 in. focal lengths, the single com- 
ponents would provide lenses of, say, 
63 in. and r1 in. focal length, thus 
giving a fairly complete battery. If the 
52 in. lens were a Zeiss Convertible, its 
two components would give single. 
lenses of 9 in. and 114 in. These com- 
ponents will work at F/12, and give 


а (Supplement) 


No. 3. 


beautiful definition over the whole of 
the plate. The halves of most of the 
other lenses also give good definition, 
but for really keen definition require 
to be stopped down a little, say to Е/16, 
F/22, or even F/32, these stops being 
obtained, of course, by setting the 
diaphragm pointer at the marks F/8, 
F/11, or F/16. Now, for landscape 
work, there is no great disadvantage in 
having to use an aperture as small as 
F/22, for the exposure will usually be 
a fraction of a second only. When 
portraits are to be done, and especially 
indoor portraits, the reduced aperture 
of even F/i1 or F/12 necessitates an 
. exposure of such duration that few 
sitters can avoid movement, and a more 
rapid lens becomes almost a necessity. 


3.—Choice of Three Lenses. 
Suggested Ғсса! Lengths. 


Size oí Wide-angle Average Portrai- 
Plate Work. Landscapes. ture. 
Ins. Ins. Ins. Ins. 
4} X 34 + 3t 5 or 5i 7: 
& X364 ow. 4 6 9 
61x 4} .. 44 74 сг 8 II 


Here, it wil be seen, we have a 
simple broad rule, the wide-angle lens 
having a focal length equal to the 
width of the plate, the all-round lens 
a focal length equal to the dzagonal of 
the plate, and the portrait lens a focal 
length equal to width and length of 
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plate added together. 

Now let us look for a 
moment at the diagram 
on this page. The line 
A В in each case 
represents the length of 
a 5 by 4 plate, and the 
point L indicates the 
position of the lens. 
The lines from L to the 
centres of the plates 
represents the focal 
lengths of the three 
lenses, and the angle, 
А, L, B, їй each. case 
shows the angle of 
view included. Thus 
it will be quite clear 
that on this given size 
of plate the 4 in. focus 
lens includes a_ wider 
angle than the 9 in. 
lens, for the angle A L B is much 
wider, or more obtuse, with the 4 in. 
lens than it is with the 9 in. lens. 

The rough prints wil show in a 
graphic way what width of angle means. 
Print No. 1 shows the angle of view 
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included by a 6 in. focal length lens on 
a 5 by 4 plate; print No. 2, that in- 
cluded by a 4j in. lens, and print No. 3 
that included by a 3j in. lens. These 
prints need no explanation, for the 
increased amount of subject included 
by the shorter focus, and therefore 
wider angle, lens is quite obvious. 
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Prints Nos. 5 and 6, however, were 
taken with two lenses of still shorter 
focal length—22 in. on the 5 by 4 
plate—and it will be seen that the size 
of the image is exactly the same—that 
is, the central portion of the print is 
identical. In print No. 4 the image 
extends to the corners, because the lens 
had sufficient covering power. The 
lens with which this print was produced 
was, in fact, a lens specially designed 
to give this covering power—in other 
words, a lens designed as a wide-angle 
lens. The lens used for print No. 5, 
though of the same focal length, had 
not so much covering power, being 
made for a smaller size of plate, and 
intended to be used as a medium-angle 
lens. 

This print shows us that it is not 
sufficient to choose a lens by the focal 
length alone, but that we must either 
test the lens for covering power on the 
size of plate on which we propose to use 
it, or get the maker’s assurance that it 
possesses sufficient covering power. 
Not only must the lens cover to the 
corners when it is in the normal posi- 
tion, but it must do so when the front 
carrying the lens has been raised some- 
what—that is, the circle of illumina- 
tion seen so clearly in print No. 5 must 
be a good deal more in diameter than 
the diagonal of the plate. If an oppor- 
tunity 15 afforded to test the lens, it is 
much better to do so by making a few 
exposures, with the front raised, say 
} in., 1 in., and 1j in., than to rely on 
a visual examination of the image on 
the ground glass. 

A comparison should now be made 
between the prints Nos. 4 and 5, and 
the first two (Nos. 1 and 2). The great 
difference in the amount of subject or 
angle of view included will then be very 
clearly understood. At the same time 
it is not always best to include too much 
in a print, as in most cases the narrow 
angle of the long-focus lens gives a 
more pleasing result as it approximates 
the narrow angle of view included by 
the eye. The wide-angle view generally 
appears “strained.” This 15 really 
because the angle included is greater 
than that normally observed by the eye. 
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‘CRITICISE 


Every week two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS Weekly Competi- 
tion (Beginners’ Section) will be criticised on this page. The 
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| _ technical data are printed as supplied by the authors; and 
the hints given may be helpful to other beginners dealing with the same class 


of subject. 


E all can see with the proverbial 

“half an eye’’ that the various 
pictures on this page rely for their chief in- 
terest on the presence of animals, and 
which also happen to be what one may call 
farmyard members. This fact leads one 
to consider several practical matters in 
connection with this class of subject. 

We would point out to those readers 
who happen to have their lines cast in 
the country, that subjects and scenes of 
this kind afford a very much greater 
range and variety than has been at all 
generaly recognised. The fact is, that 
all of us often fail to notice things with 
which we are constantly in contact. The 
old saying, ‘‘ familiarity breeds con- 
tempt," does not at all correctly state 
the case. For it is a case rather of seeing 
with the eye, but not with the mind. 
Now, in order to make a picture attrac- 
tive, it has to tell us something interest- 
ing, i.e., not merely record a familiar 
fact, but record it in such a way that our 
attention is drawn to something charac- 
teristic and pleasing. Thus, it may 
happen that the object casts a shadow in 
such a way that the shadow is really more 
attractive than the object itself. 

In the case of ducks or geese, for ex- 
ample, we all know their habit of 
waddling, one after the other, in a 
solemn procession. If an observant eye 
is kept open, this characteristic habit may 
often be used in the making of a picture. 
But the reader must not herefrom con- 
clude that every picture of these birds 
must always show them in procession. 

Now, in fig. A, for example, we have 
some geese scattered about the fore- 
ground in a way which is quite as natural 
to these birds as is their procession. 
But in this case there seems no unity of 
idea, no reason why the worker included 
some 8 or 1o, and not 18 or 2o, or only 
2 or 3 birds. The picture makes one 
imagine that the author saw birds, and 
said to himselt, * Here is something at 
which one may take a snapshot." There 
does not seem to be much evidence 
of selection of subject. The worker 
apparently did not give very much trouble 
to selecting a pleasing point of view, and 


A.—A SUMMER DAY AT THE FARM. 
By Fred Wilson. 


so we do not see that there is anything 
specially interesting about the birds, at 
any rate. The little print shows com- 
mendable technical 
quality, but it does not 
interest us, because 
apparently it does not say 
anything in particular. 
Now, with regard to 
the cow or calf, or what- 
ever may be the proper 
name of this animal 
(бр. В), here, again, we 
have creditable technical 
work; but what a pity 
the worker did not notice 
the second animal in the 
distance, which at first 
glance makes one wonder 
if the nearer one is en- 
dowed with some very 
remarkable kind of tail. 
This shows one how an 
oversight like this may 


work havoc with an otherwise satis- 


factory piece of work And, again, here, 
on our right, we have something of the 
nature of hurdles, fencing, palings, or 
But observe how this 


some such thing. 


== .« 


B.—A BIG DRINKER. 


By Fred Wilson. 


fence, which looks natural enough in the 
further part of the picture, here just 
along the right-hand margin seems to 
jump into sudden prominence and demand 
notice. This shows one how careful one 
should be about including anything of 
sizable importance which is nearer than 
our principal object. You will grasp 
the point in a moment if you cover up 
a strip along this edge, about 3 or 4 in. 
wide, and so get rid of these exaggerated 
palings, or whatever they are. 

Next with regard to fig. C we have 
an illustration of one of the commonest 
mistakes in this class of work, viz., over- 
crowding the picture with far too many 
objects, which are all of approximately 
the same interest value. 

Here we have a group of buildings, all 
more or less of the same value, and in 
front of them a lot of cattle more or less 
jumbled together. Moreover, these cattle 


C. — WINTER'S MORNING. 


(Supplement) 5 


come out in the original print (about 
6 by 4 inches) as little more than patchos 
of light and dark. The picture is en- 
titled “ Winter's Morning," which may be 
true enough, but so far as the ordinary 
Observer goes one might just as well have 
called it autumn or spring. Pictorially, 
the over-many cattle kill each other from 
the interest point of view. Had they 
been reduced to two or three in number, 
our attention might have thus been con- 
centrated. 

Then, again, in the foreground we nave 
a wire fence, which seems to get in one's 
way, and its nearer parts insist on being 
noticed. Unfortunately, just about the 
middle of the lower edge of the picture 
we have a conspicuously white or light 


By James Sim. 


post, which comes in a very undesirable 
position. 

This white post is so insistent that 
it appears to dominate the entire picture, 
and one longs to take a pencil or paint 
brush and mark it out. If this is done in 
the reproduction, it will be noted at once 
how much the entire picture gains in 
strength. 

Overleaf we have a quite charming 
picture, where we may see the advantage 
of pleasing grouping, although here the 
grouping is not quite all one could wish 
—and also may note the great help derived 
from the one figure, strikingly tall 
though he be, who gives a very helpful 
accent or focus of interest to the whole 
scene, and, as painters say, pulls the 
whole thing together. 


EW READERS of 
"The A. P.& P.N” 

should note that each of the 
Beginners’ articles is complete 


in itself, but the entire series 


for the Amateur Photograuher. 
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Alany of the back numbers are 
out of print, but application to the 
Publisher, 52, Long Acre, London, 
W.C., will bring particulars of those 
still obtainable. 
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THE SPIRIT OF SUMMER. By HENRY WARNER. 


Awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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Time, says Horace, is gluttonous of things, but we 
all know the classic verse in which songs alone are 
credited with the power of withstanding 
the attacks of time the destroyer: the 
two great epics of Homer having lost 
no trace of their pristine freshness 
during about three thousand years. But to descend to 
more everyday topics. The Pharmaceutical Journal, in 
publishing the dictum of Mr. Н. C. Wood, that “по 
pharmacist should dispense fluid extract of ergot which 
is more than six months old,’’ strikes almost the same 
note as was sounded in our recent paragraph, ' ` Fresh 
photographic materials delivered by the postman. ’ 
Generally speaking, it is the materials of organic origin 
that deteriorate most rapidly, and although many may 
be inclined to look on films and plates as the most liable 
to suffer by time, we must not forget the various develop- 
ing agents of organic origin, such as pyrogallic acid, 
metol, etc. These, though’ white when quite fresh, 
gradually absorb oxygen and become tinged with brown, 
and although many good negatives are obtained by the 
use of such deteriorated products, it is as well to be as 
far on the safe side as practicable. А full exposure on 
an old plate or film will often give a satisfactory result, 
but it is in cases of under-exposure and forced develop- 
ment that the advantages of fresh plates or films on the 
one hand, and untinged developing chemicals on the 
other, are most real and pronounced. 

® Ф e 

Whatever the cause for the disappearance of the 
' Gioconda"' from the Louvre, the occurrence has 
demonstrated the extraordinary affec- 
tion which a picture can create for 
itself. It was an affection not limited 
to those whose fortune it is to visit 
Paris, but it extended to thousands more who had only 
seen a copy in a printseller's window. There was some- 
thing morbid in the fascination exercised by the subject 
of the picture. causing men of the twentieth century 
actually to write her—her, the smiling Florentine of the 
fifteenth—letters full of devotion and despair. The 
reason for this is not to be found in the fact that the 
picture was a great one, judged by ordinary artistic 
standards, but rather in the fact that it was a mysterious 
one. It is only the mysterious pictures which are capable 
of arousing the same feeling. That is possibly the 
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reason why the makers of idols always give them an 
inscrutable expression—that subdued smile which is half 
a sneer, and which reveals so little and suggests so 
much. It may seem a far cry from the inscrutably 
smiling Monna Lisa in the Louvre to the squatting 
graven image to which the devotee of some Eastern 
faith bows down; but a little reflection suggests that 
much the same processes are at work in both cases. 
е eoe 


э, 


The picture entitled ‘‘ Swaling,’’ which we reproduce 
in this issue (see page 225), furnishes a suggestive illus- 
tration of the pictorial uses to which cer- 
" SWALING.” tain processes in agriculture or forestry 
may be put. Like many other useful and 
beautiful plants which are indigenous to this country, 
that hardy evergreen, the furze or gorse, which grows 
so luxuriantly on heaths and commons, is not so highly 
esteemed as it ought to be, chiefly because of its tendency 
to grow where it has not been sown, and where it is not 
wanted. Therefore the agriculturist who desires to carry 
out some planting operations on waste lands frequently 
burns the furze in August or early September, thus kill- 
ing the plant outright, or greatly checking its growth. 
The planting-holes are then opened in the autumn for 
the soil to “ weather ” through the winter, and the plant- 
ing takes place in the spring with the best chance of suc- 
cess. А fire-trace is generally cleared around the patch 
of furze, and the burning takes place against the wind. 
It may be said in explanation of the term ‘‘ swaling,”’ 
used to describe the picture and the operation, that it is 
obsolete or dialectical English in all its various uses, but , 
it simply means the act of kindling or setting on fire, 
more particularly a slow burning. The burning of the 
furze is often accidental in the great heat of summer, 
but in that case, of course, it does not give the same 
opportunity to the picture-maker as the premeditated and 
well-regulated '' swaling.”’ 
е е е 


Newspaper articles headed '' The First Aerial Post ” 
are now appearing, and they have reference to the carry- 
ing of letters by aeroplane from London 
to Windsor, the arrangement being that 

AERIAL POST. this aerial post shall commence on Satur- 
day next, the oth instant. The older 
photographers will remember the interest which centred 


THE FIRST 
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on the actually first aerial post, by which communication 
was maintained between bes'eged Paris and the outer 
world; an aerial post of very real service in a time of 
stress. During the Franco-German war of 1870-1871, 
Paris was invested by the German army for some 
months, and the following are details as to how photo- 
graphy was pressed into service to maintain a postal 
communication. Dispatches and letters for Paris, mostly 
from private people, were collected and set in type at 
some station remote from the invading army—Tours for 
instance. Тһе page, as set in type, contained about 
5,000 letters. Sixteen of these pages were grouped, and 
then reduced by photography to two inches by one inch, 
the film being then stripped from the glass. Twenty of 
these films, weighing in the aggregate about 15 grains, 
and containing half as many words as are contained in 
the Bible, formed the load of one pigeon. When an 
ingoing or outgoing bundle of films came to hand, the 
films were singly projected on a screen, and a staff 
of clerks wrote them down for transmission to the per- 
sons to whom they were addressed. As we write, we 
have before us a few pages of the pigeon-post film, and 
the messages may be quite easily read by a microscope 
provided with a two-inch power. Whether this aerial 
post will become of general use remains to be seen. 
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For portrait photography one does not require that 
extreme tendency to vigour or intensity which is 
ordinarily sought for by the process 

PLATES FOR worker, and less pronouncedly by the* 
PORTRAITURE. copyist, portraiture being plastic in its 
essence, and generally involving but 

moderate contrasts. Hence it is that a plate which 
automatically tends to extremes of light and shade, or 
mere black and white, when there is under-exposure, is 
altogether unsuited to the purposes of the portraitist, as 
not unfrequently under-exposure may be necessary in 
order to emphasise some characteristic. Hence we are 
interested in having an opportunity of making trial of a 
new make of special portrait plates introduced by the 
Leto Photo Materials Co. (1905), Ltd., of 1, Crutched 
Friars, London. These plates, which, by the way, аге 
sold at the standard price based on one shilling a dozen 
for quarter-plates, proved quite satisfactory on trial, and 
worked well with the various standard developers, and 
we may mention pyro-soda developer as giving a wide 
range of control with the plates under notice. The 


speed is ample (about 250 Н. and D.), and although the 


plates tend decidedly to softness and plasticity, there is 
no disposition to fog. The new portrait plates are known 
as Leto '' Empire ” special portrait plates. 


—— ووو‎ 
“THE A. P. AND P. N.” EXPOSURE TABLE FOR SEPTEMBER. 


EVERY MONTH a brief exposure table is given here for the assistance of our readers in their practical work. A glance at the current 
approximate exposures as here given will serve as a reliable guide for most purposes. The subjects will be varied to suit the time of year. The 
following exposures will serve as a working guide for any fine day during the month, between the hours of 10 in the morning and 2 in the 
afternoon, with the sun shining, but not necessarily on the subject. Stop used, F/8. The exposure should be doubled if the sun is obscured 
or if stop F/I] is used, For F/16 give four times the exposure. For F/5°6 give half. From 8 to 10 a.m. or from 2 to 4 p.m., double these 


exposures. From 6 to 8 a.m. or 4 to 6 p.m., trebe them. 
کے چ کے‎ SS нү | | : : 
SUBJECT. | Ordinary Plate. Medium Plate. | Rapid Plate. кел варе нй Марч 
Open seasca,'es and cloud studies ... | 1/25 вес. 1/40 sec. 1/75 sec. 1/100 sec. 1/120 sec. 
Open landscapes with по very heavy | | 
shadows in foreground. Shipping studies | | 
ог seascapes with rocks, beach scenes | 1/15 » 1/25 ” 1/45 ” 1/60 ” 1/15 » 
Ordinary landscapes with not too much | | 
foliage, open river scenery, figure studies | 
in the open, light buildings, wet street | | | | 
алы ME, sac uL мө ie ёз. ди. зе | 1/8 ме oe fet 5 1/20 4 1/30 ji 1/40 , 
Landscapes in fog or mist, or with strong | | 
foreground. Well-lighted street scenes | 1/5 1210. 4 1/20 ,, 1,25 T 1/30 , 
Buildings ог trees occupying greater portion | 
of picture. River scenes with heavy foliage | 1/3 5 | 2/8 ші 1/8 " 113 i 1/15 , 
Portraits or groups taken out of doors, not | 
too much shut in by buildings ... 1/2 x d 45 13 zi 1/3 - 1/4 25 
Portraits in well-lighted room, light sur- | | 
roundings, big window, and white reflector | 5 secs. 4 secs. 2 secs. 11 ih 1 P 


Í 


As a further guide we append а list of some о/ the best known makes of plates and films on the market. 
The speeds of other plates on the market will be given on application. 


approximately indicate the speeds referred to above. 


They have been divided into groups which 


Ultra Rapid Plates 


Barnet, Red Seal. 
T Super-Speed. 
Cavett, Royal Standard. 
8 Special Ex. Rapid. 
Criterion, Extra Special 
Rapid. 
EASsTMAN, Special Ultra Rapid 
EpwaAnps' Comet. 
Сем, Salon. 
„ Portrait. 
І1.ғоко, Monarch 
si Versatile, Most Rapid. 
* Zenith. 
IMPERIAL, Flashlight. 
» Orthochrome 5.5. 
LuMIERE, Sigma. 
НЕ Violet Label 
MARION, эч reme. 


Mawson, Celeritas. 

- Gladiator. 
Pacer, Swift and Ex. Special 
Rajar, Ultra Rapid. 


Warwick, Warpress. 
WELLINGTON, Kira Speedy. 
» ress. 

W RATTEN, Speed, Verichrome 

and Panchromatic 


Extra Rapid Plates. 


BARNET, Extra Rapid. 
ss Ortho. 
Cavett, Royal Standard 
Extra Rapid. 
= Royal Standard 
Ortho. 
CRITERION, Extra Карі !. 

А Iso. Extra Rapid. 
EASTMAN, Extra Rapid. 

i Ortho. 
EDwARDS, Snapshot Iso 
GEM, Meteo-. 

ILFORD, Rapid Chromatic. 

» Special Rapid 
IMPERIAL, Special Rapid. 
Leto, Рһсепіх. 

LUMIERE, Blue Label. 


| 


Marion, Instantaneous. 
i Iso 

Mawson, Felixi. 
` Ortho B 

PAGET,XXXXX. 

& Special Rapid. 

RAJAR, Special Rapid. 

ViDEXx, Special Rapid. 

WARWICK, Special Rapid 

WELLINGTON, Anti-screen, Iso- 
Speedy. 

WRATTEN, Drop Shutter and 
Allochrome and Pinachrome 
Bathed. 

Rapid Plates. 

BARNET, Film. 

Cavett, Royal Standard Rapid 
Ре Professional. 

Сикон. Roll Film. 

: Flat Film. 

EASTMAN, Rapid 

EDWARDS, Auto-screen Inst. Iso 

Matte-Ground 


| ENsiGN, Film. 


228 


GEM, Isochromatic. 
» Medium. 
ILFORD, Versatile Rapid. 
з M Ortho. | 
IMPERIAL, Orthochrome >. (< 
5 Sovereign. 
N.F 


” ы - 
Когак, N.C. Film. 
^ Premo Film Pack 
Koporp, Plate 
LuMIERE, Ortho, A, B, and C. 
" Film. 
Mawson, Electric. 
PacGET, Ortho. Special Rapid 
Rajan, Iso. Roll Film 
Vipex, Tsochromatic. 
WARWICK, Instantaneous 
WELLINGTON, Films 
WRATTEN, Pinacyano! Bathed 
Medium Plates 


AGFA, Chromo. 
» — Chromo-Isolar 
BARNET, Medium 
^ Medium Ortho 


Сківтоір, Film. 

ILFORD, Chromatic. 
б mpress. 

MARION, Portrait. 


PAGET, XXX. "m 
WELLINGTON, Landscape. 


Ordinary Plates. 


Асға, Isolar 
BARNET, Ordinary. 
CRITERION, Ordinary. 

T Iso. Ordinary. 
EpwaRDps Medium 
ILFORD, Ordinary. 
IMPERIAL, Ordinary. 
Lumiere, Yellow 
Marion, Ordinary. 
Mawson, Castle. 
Pacer, XX, 

AJAR, Ordinary. 
WARCE, Orda; 
WRATTEN, Instantaneous, 
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R is it 

merely 
a nine days' 
wonder, this 
cx perience- 
announcement of 
Hvdrazine? How cordially we 
M shall detest the names of its 
progenitor and its introducer if it turns out a mere 
fizzle! For think what it means: an absolute immunity 
from over-exposure, without loss of quality, that is what 
these adorable researchers are offering us! Any ex- 
posure, so long as it is over, and not under, can be 
made with ease and certainty to yield technically perfect 
negatives; i.e., without injury to tonal gradations or 
printing quality. The technician and the artist will alike 
rejoice, and throw care to the winds, for the scientist. or 
the maker of exact copies or records will know that he 
is always certain of a perfect result if he exposes fully, 
and the artist or pictorialist can give all his attention to 
the sufficiently difficult problems of lighting and compo- 
sition, knowing that the mere exposure question can 
worry him no more, so long as he does not under-expose, 
for he can then reckon every time on a negative with 
that wonderful sense of quality that up to now has only 
been occasionally or approximately obtained, only seen 
in that rare miracle, a perfect exposure. Is it all a fairy 
tale, or is it really to come true? 

A Desire to be Fulfilled. 

It has always been one's fondest dream, but that the 
impossible should become possible in this simple and 
universal fashion is too good to be true. The doubt 
that arises is the old difficulty of making laboratory tests 
equally valid in field or other practical work. All 
attempts in this direction hitherto have involved a loss 
somewhere or other; the latitude has been practically 
non-existent, or with such a loss in tonal quality as to 
be worthless. The only valuable corrective I have ever 
found has been in the double-coated film or plate, a slow 
emulsion as a base to a rapid one; the slow emulsion 
absorbs and renders harmless the excess rays of image- 
bearing light that would otherwise have halated or 
fogged the image. But even on this all-but-perfect 
plate it is possible to get over-exposure and consequent 
loss of quality. 

The Influence of ithe Subject. 

There has been a great deal of nonsense uttered on 
this latitude question, makers and others declaring that 
any sound plate will give an eight or ten times latitude. 
This can be proved to be quite true, Just as it can as 
easily be proved to be quite false; for it is all a matter 
of kind of subject the experiment is made on. If it is 
one with a good range of contrasting planes, over- 
exposure within these limits is apparently controllable 
with great care in development, and without hopeless 
loss in tonal quality. But if we take a subject of but few 
planes, and these of a light and delicate character, there 


shattering 


. IS IT THE MILLENNIUM? 


By FREDERICK H. EVANS. 
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is no latitude at all if we value or are working for real 
quality and truth to gradation. 

І remember discussing this with Horsley Hinton, when 
travelling once on a judging expedition, apropos to the 


double-coated method. In common with others, 
he denied my allegation of absence of latitude 
plus retention of quality, till I asked him how 
he knew his exposures were right or best—was 


he in the habit of making comparative exposures each 
side his guessed one, or was he content with what he got 
as '' good enough,” or as '' best,” as far as he could 
judge? 

He gave in at once, and wrote an article on the ques- 
tion, and extolled the immunisation the double-coated 
plate conferred as surpassing the generally impracticable 
comparative-exposure method. The latitude given by 
the double-emulsion in the vast majority of subjects is 
truly enormous and truly wonderful, seeing how it re- 
tains fine quality all over the subject; for really perfect 
photographic quality, there is no exposing medium to 
approach the double-coated plate, no single emulsion can 
vie with it—and yet this is all to be given up now Hydra- 
zine comes upon the scene; and it will be welcome, for 
the double-coating means increase in cost, greater time 
in fixing and drying, and more difficulty in judging time 
of development. 

Problems for Hydrazine to Solve. 

How nice, also, it will be to have done with the messy 
backing of plates, fouling the developer, getting on the 
film side and failing to fully wash off, dropping particles . 
to make exasperating pinholes, making observation of 
image during development impossible, and all the other 
nastinesses belonging to backing! For, of course, no 
backing can be needed with a plate giving absolute 
immunisation from halation and over-exposure. 

It is said that colour-corrected emulsions are equally 
open to the virtues of Hydrazine, and, if so, a 
really rapid Panchromatic emulsion plus Hydrazine is 
the plate of the future for all but monochrome work, 
where, of course, the Hydrazine plus ordinary or pro- 
cess plates will have the same latitude virtues. 

Will it be possible to use it in autochrome and such- 
like positive colour work? If so, it will remove the 
worst difficulty, the falsification of colour from over- 
exposure. 

As there seems no patent or secrecy nonsense about 
this discovery, it is to be hoped that all manufacturers 
will at once experiment with it, so that those who have 
got used to certain types of plates can continue their use 
plus this miraculous immunisation from over-exposure. 
It should also tend to a reduction in the absurd number 
of kinds of plates. All that are needed are :—Rapid 
panchromatic for complete colour-rendering; an extra- 
rapid orthochrome, less complete than the panchromatic, 
for general work; a very rapid monochrome plate, and 
the slow or process ditto—these, for the general worker, 
cover all conditions. This simplification may also lead 
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to that most desirable of all reforms, a standardising of 
speed ratios; the getting rid of ‘‘ H. and D."' as a quite 
meaningless description; an accurate and understandable 


speed number, so that under-exposure may be safely. 


avoided, or only risked knowingly. Апа are celluloid 
films to be equally amenable to Hydrazine? 


[Mr. Evans in the foregoing burst of enthusiasm and 
depression, alternated with depression and enthusiasm, 
deals with an undoubtedly remarkable and epoch- 
making advance in photographic plate-making. Ав 
mentioned in our recent report of Mr. Sanger-Shepherd's 
lecture before the Royal Photographic Society on the 
applications and results of Hydrazine in emulsion 
making, a revolution in the generally accepted theory of 
exposure appears imminent. The use of Hydrazine in 
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this connection, however (contrary to Mr. Evans' hope 
expressed in his last paragraph), is well covered by 
patents, and The Paget Prize Plate Co., having acquired 
the working rights of the patents, are shortly placing 
Hydrazine plates on the market. 

By the courtesy of the Companv, we have been sup- 
plied with advance batches of Hvdrazine plates, both 
in the '' special rapid ” and lantern-slide series. 

Our tests, of which a full report will be published 
shortly for the benefit of our readers, indicate that 
enormous over-exposure with such subjects as the sun 
itself, will give good negatives, while the lantern plates 
simply print out when the exposure exceeds the develop- 
able limit. Тһе principle, applied to papers, gives а 
developable or print-out paper at will, according to the 
length of exposure. —Ep.] 


—— —— — —Jiiie— — — — 


By A. H. BLAKE, M.A.‏ کر کم 


HERE are one or two 
very useful dodges or 
methods in ozobrome 

which a recent spell of work 
in that process has brought 
to my notice, and which one 
has got hold of either by 
experience or from the hints 
of the inventor, and which 
cannot fail to be useful to 
those who work the process. 

As we are all aware, by 
the No. 2 process several 
ozobromes, say two or three 
at least, can be taken from 
the one bromide print; in 
fact, there is no limit to the 
number of ozobromes but 
the wear and tear that 
44. makes the bromide in a 
G short time unusable. But I 
g8: should like to point out that 
€. there are two things which 
. will soon terminate the ozo- 
brome making or hinder it 
altogether. They are both 
connected with washing. If the hypo be not all 
eliminated from the bromide print, subsequent work will 
be of little value. 

This is generally recognised, and bromide prints in- 
tended for ozobroming are carefully freed from all trace 
of hypo. It is not, however, generally known that when 
redevelopment has been effected the print will also re- 
quire careful washing to eliminate all trace of the 
developer. The result of not doing so will be the appear- 
ance of patches of darker tint in the ozobrome, quite 
irrespective of the subject, and quite spoiling tonal grada- 
tion, and rendering the print useless for the purpose in 
hand. These dark patches in ozobrome prints are often 
met with, they puzzle the operator, and their cause is 
often not known. Thorough washing of the print after 
redevelopment will do away with them completely. 

I recently had a batch of ozobrome tissue that had 
been lying by for more than eighteen months and was 
quite hard and horny; it was suggested to use it with 
the addition of boric acid to the working bath, and as a 
result of this, whereas before there had been considerable 
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difficulty in stripping. after the addition the tissue be- 
haved in a normal way. The amount to be added is 
1 Or 2 per cent. to the working bath. As this spoils the 
working bath for normal tissues, it is advisable to keep 
old tissue until a sufficiency can be used to make it worth 
while to have the special bath. 

The reverse of this is often the case, and in hot 
weather, or in the case of very new tissue, it is often 
found that it flows too readily, and it is required, if 
possible, to raise the melting point. This can be done 
by the use of sulphate of magnesia, adding to the work- 
ing bath in the same proportion as the boric acid. 

It will be found a considerable convenience to use the 
acid bath at half strength; this gives more time for the 
tissue to remain in it, and there is not that scurry and 
bustle to get the tissue out to the very fraction of a 
second, as is the case in the full-strength acid bath. 
Though the time that the tissue remains in the acid bath 
has to be accurately determined according to the result 
desired, it is not necessary to hurry the print in the pig- 
menting bath, and it can remain there and look after 
itself while other things are being got ready, provided 
the time is not excessive, and it be turned over and back 
again from time to time. 

It may not be amiss just to give one or two data as 
to the use of the half-strength acid bath. The normal 
time for use in this bath is 30 seconds, which one may 
take it will give a carbon print the exact replica of the 
original bromide. If it be required to flatten the result, 
to give less vigour than there is in the bromide original, 
then a keeping in the acid bath for 35, 40, 50, or even 60 
seconds will reduce contrast in proportion. If, on the 
other hand, it be desired to increase contrast, then the 
duration of the acid bath may be reduced to 25 or even 
20 seconds, according to the result required. 

Recent experience has in no way shaken my belief in 
ozobrome as a control process, and it has been interest- 
ing to observe how the brush has often cleared off parts 
of a print which, if left simply to the action of the hot 
water, would have refused to move, how high lights 
have been strengthened, and tonal relations improved. 
As everyone knows, the difference between the wet and 
the dry ozobrome is often just the difference between 
success and failure, but I may add that given an ozo- 
brome that is all right wet but will just be too dark when 
dry, the work of the brush on the wet print will very 
often remove enough pigment to save the situation. 
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HE various 

articles Бу 
Mr. Will Cadby 
appearing in THE 
А. P. anp P. М. 
have inspired me 
to emulate this 
worker's pictures, 
and some of the 
results obtained 
with the most 
simple apparatus 
and accessories 
2 | . . without a studio 
are here presented 

for the benefit of other readers of this journal. 

I have penned the following brief details of these 
prints, and the method employed for their pro- 
duction, hoping they will encourage other amateurs to 
take up this very easy and simple process of outdoor 
portraiture, which many novices think can only be done 
in a studio with elaborate backgrounds and expensive 
reflex cameras and lenses. 

When photographing a child I choose a bright day, 
but without direct sunshine. The camera, chair, and 
background are arranged in a suitable place in the 
garden or back yard, and the chair is carefully focussed. 

The key to success is to over-expose and under- 
develop. Therefore, having tested the light with an 
exposure-meter, the correct exposure for the subject will 

be double the time 
ҰС” ! | j given by the 
ба, و‎ | meter. Have 
everything ready 
before you put the 
little one in posi- 
tion, and you have 
simply to enter- 
tain the child with 
a toy until you 
get the desired ex- 


Mrs pression, then 
me. press the bulb, 
> and the rest is 
us simple. 
| Special atten- 

tion should be‏ و 

ч igo given to  back- 

A ч | ground, as many 

y eodd a good portrait 
“ж has been spoilt 


by using an un- 


T +: ч ZA P" suitable one. Hav- 

+ “чер - 2 Img tested various 
, ^ kinds I can 
strongly recom- 
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By J. H. JONES. 


SPECIAL TO “Тнв А.Р. AND P. М.” 


U 


light blanket free 
from creases. 

Care should be 
exercised in the 
selection of cloth- 
ing for the little 
sitters. Pure ! 
white gives the E 
best results. А 
dress or pinafore 
that has been 
worn a few times 
is better than a 
stiff, starchy one . ! ‘ 
fresh from the 
laundry. Avoid black boots, and coloured ribbons which 
come out black. 

My camera is a § by 4 Sanderson, Goerz F/6.8 lens, 
Unicum shutter. The accompanying illustrations 
mostly had an exposure of 4 sec., F/11, sun shining, 
July, taken at the side of house in the shade. Softer 
effect is gained if taken when the sun is not out, or when 
behind a cloud. | 

To develop the negatives I use rodinal 10 minims to 
г oz. water, and develop by factor, using a dark-room 
clock, with large second-hand which can be seen plainly 
in the dim light of dark-room. The developer is poured 
slowly over the plate to avoid bubbles, and the first 
appearance of image is carefully watched for. This 
shows in about 15 seconds. I multiply this bv ro (equal 


to 24 minutes), 


then rinse under 


the tap, and | 
transfer to hypo. D | 
I give the nega- [ ((( 


tives an extra ten 
minutes in the 
hypo before re- 
moving them, and 
then wash in 
running water for 
an hour. 

I print in an 
enlarging lantern 
on bromide paper, 
and vignette as 
desired. Some- 
times a child will 
move either a 
hand or foot when 
being taken. In 
this case I print 
head and shoul- 
ders only, vig- 
netting the body 
with a piece of 
сага: юата, in 
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which a hole is cut with serrated edge. A print of the 
same size can be obtained with a contact print on bro- 
mide or gaslight paper, and the result will be:more like 
a pencil sketch than a photograph. 

The following don'ts should be borne in mind bv all 
who attempt this type of work :— | 

Don’t under-expose. 

Don’t over-develop. 

Don’t use fancy backgrounds. 
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Don't be afraid to waste a plate by taking more than 


опе at a time. If the child is in good humour, expose 


half-a-dozen or more while you have the opportunity. 

Don't sit your model with the sun in his eyes. 

Don't let the shadow show on background. 

Don't forget to cover the plate with a piece of card 
while developing. 

Don't be impatient if everything does not come right 
first time. 


TANK DEVELOPMENT WITH RODINAL. 


Some New Instructions on Temperature and Time Development. 
By ALFRED WATKINS, F.R.P.S. 


—— — | » «ы 
ч с ж ©, а 
a= 5 


НЕ aim of development is to get the right degree of con- 

trast in the negative, and the time decides this, but before 
a time for development can be stated there are two factors 
liable to variation which must be considered, viz., TEMPERA- 
TURE and PLATE used. 

In the following instructions I adopt the plan devised by me, 
in which a simple, unalterable table of times for different tem- 
perature is given, and the variation necessary for different 
plates is made by varying the dilution of the developer. 

The adjustment sometimes necessary for the individual choice 
of contrast in the negative, or for different printing processes, 
is also made by the dilution of the developer, for which the 
concentrated form of rodinal is peculiarly adapted. 

The methods for tank development are the same as for dish 
development, except that a weaker developer is used, and longer 
times given. 

. Instructions. 

Dilute the developer as per instructions under heading 
“ Variation for Plate," using water of the same temperature as 
the dark-room, not recently drawn from the tap, but allowed to 
stand for some time for air bubbles to escape. 

Test the developer with an ordinary thermometer, and the 
time for development is given in Table “ А,” which is identical 
with the times adopted on the Watkins patent thermometer, 
where they are marked against the mercury without need to 
consult a table. | 

Variation for Plates. 

Different kinds of plates, and, unfortunately, sometimes dif- 
ferent batches of the same brand, vary very greatly in the time 
required to obtain the desired contrast, but in the present 
method the requisite variation is made by the amount (or dilu- 
tion) of rodinal used, and not by time. 

Although we here give (in Table “В”) an indication of the 
strength of developer to use for different types of plates, this 
information must be used as a guide for the first trial only, and 
the photographer must be ready to alter the strength if the result 
so indicates. To obtain greater contrast (dense negative), use 
a greater strength; to get less contrast (thinner negative), use 
less strength, a greater dilution. 

There is a general tendency for rapid plates to be slow de- 
velopers (or require strong developer for a given time), and for 
slow plates to be quick developers, tending to give great con- 
trast, and therefore requiring a dilute developer in this system. 
This table enables me to give the following approximate indica- 
tion of dilution of rodinal for eight different groups of plates, 
the initial letters M.Q., etc., being the same as adopted for indi- 
cating development speeds of plates on the Watkins speed card 
(see Table “ С,” which may be found useful for more precise 
information), as all the brands of some makers’ plates tend to 
quick development, and other makers' to slow development. 


Over-exposure. 

Do not alter the dilution of developer, and keep to the time 
given in the table, but add to the developer a little то per cent. 
solution bromide of potassium. 

Moderate over-exposure will require about one-fourth the 
bromide solution to the quantity of rodinal used ; considerable 
Over-exposure, one-half; and gross over-exposure, the same 
quantity as rodinal. 


Summary. 

Variation of temperature allowed for by time. 

Variation for plate (a choice of contrast) allowed for by 
dilution. 

Keep rigidly to times given in the temperature table, but do 
not keep rigidly to one dilution. Vary it according to the 
results desired and attained. 

In dish development it is convenient to have a cover for the 
dish, so that the light can be turned up after the developer is 
poured in. The dish should be tilted once or twice during 
development. 


TABLE “ A."—TEMPERATURE TABLE. 


Temp. Minutes Minutes || Temp. Minutes Minutes 

Fahr. ® Dish. Tank. Fahr. Dish, Tank. 
94^. дамба амы 16 62 | Dd аа айды 6 224 
ЗО ОИ КО 15 55 | Ode ишден eset 54 21} 
ee ЕЎ 14 822 7 DO ы ыы ты 54 20 
ЖКО ЛУ 13 48 ON дини ре наз 5 19 
42-9 ы ысын 121 45 TO E AEA 41 17 
ТР ЕТЕТІНІ 114 A2 Е ыды 4l 16 
AO? ані тоў 50%, DA. ee 4 15 
Аймырза 10 37 20: OSS 31 14 
(o oi 2825 РЕНЕА 34 13 
G2 йе та ыс 84 214-/- Ве: 34 124 
Sd. эз оно 8 30 Bd сумған 3 11} 
S0 Luis и 7% 274 ВА ае 23 10} 
бале ерни qus 7 26 SO a 24 95 
OO} a 64 24 


TABLE * B."—RopiNAL DILUTION TABLE 
(subject to many exceptions). 


Code Letter Watkins Speed Dilution for 


Dilution for 
of Plate. = of Plate. Dish. Ў 


У. V.Q. ... Very exceptional I pert in 58 


I part in 45 
V.Q.  .. A few hard plates 1 dram in 24 oz 
Q. ... ... 65 and lower I part in 36 


M. Q. { About 90; alsof I patin 26 


most ortho. p'ates 
М... ... 130a: d 160 
M. S { 250; also most fī part in 16 


I part in 20 


roll films I dram in 2 oz. 
I part in 12 


S. .. ... 350 and 500 | 
А few шашын! I рагі іп 9 

{ 50: pla'es 

The dram is бо minims—$ to the ounce. 

One dram in 44 02. means that 1 dram of 


V. S. 


f 

| I dram іп 7} oz. 
4 1 dram іп 43 oz 
| I dram in 3} oz. 


I dram in 24 oz. 


I dram 11 I4 oz. 


I dram in If oz. 


{1 part in 174 

I d am in 213 cz. 
I part in 135 

| I dram іп 161 oz. 
I part in 108 

: { I dram in I;$ cz. 
I part in 78 

| I dram in 9} oz. 
I part in 60 

{ I dram іп 7} oz. 
I part in 48 

| I dram in 6 oz. 

{ I part in 36 

СІ dram in 44 02. 
I part in 27 

{ I dram іп 38 oz. 


rodinal is poured 


into a measure, which is filled up with water to 44 oz. 
Orthochromatic or iso. plates require rather more dilution 
than in the above table. Most of them (irrespective of speed) can 
be taken as in the M.Q. group, and developed with a dilution 
of r in 26. If this gives too little contrast, try the M. dilution. 
The M. dilution, 1 in 20, is the standard strength which 


applies to the greatest number of plates. 
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Facts and Formule for Practical Workers. 


PERFECTLY FLAT POSTCARDS. 


SING a roderately hot iron, lay card face down on a folded 
cloth and run the iron over the back rather slowly. Then, 
while the card is still hot, place it between the leaves of a book 


until cool. Be sure the card is bone dry before ironing it, or it 
may stick to the cloth. When cool and removed from the book 
it will be found perfectly straight and flat. A lot of cards.may 
be handled іп this manner in a very short time. —E. H. R., in 
Camera Craft. : 

аф 


A USEFUL VARNISH. 


ELLULOID varnish is so easily made and so generally 
useful that a bottle should form part of the equipment of 
every photographer. It is made by dissolving celluloid in amyl 
acetate. Fayette J. Clute, writing about celluloid varnish in 
Camera Craft, describes its utility. He says: “Тһе emulsion 
can be cleaned from waste roll film and the resultant clean cellu- 
loid used. It is simply cut into small bits, placed in the amyl 
acetate, and allowed to dissolve, shaking occasionally. The 
formula calls for one hundred and twenty to one hundred and 
fifty grains of celluloid to sixteen ounces of the acetate. But 
the exact proportion does not matter particularly. Made accord- 
ing to the formula it is rather too thick, and requires too long a 
time in which to dry. The best way to go about it is to let the 
acetate dissolve about all the celluloid it will take up, and then 
add nearly enough alcohol to double the bulk of the solution. 
If too much is added, there will be some of the celluloid thrown 
down. Made in this way it is much cheaper, dries much 
quicker, and flows better, being thinner. As a varnish for nega- 
tives it is perfect. It is applied without having to heat the plate, 
and drains away, leaving a perfectly even coating. A brush is 
used only to distribute it over the surface of the negative when 
the user is not practised in the matter of flowing as with collo- 
dion. When set up to drain it is an easy matter to catch the 
varnish that runs off, and this can be returned to a bottle and 
later diluted with alcohol and filtered ready for use. This var- 
nish is unaffected by damp, so much so that varnish negatives 
can be placed to soak in water for hours without damage to the 
film. The varnished negatives can be cleaned off with a damp 
rag should thev become dirty. Heat does not cause it to soften, 
making it ideal for lantern slides and transparencies. Further- 
more, the surface is an excellent one upon which to do retouch- 
ing, no medium being required. It is a fine varnish for bromide 
and carbon opals, allowing as it does of frequent cleaning 
without damage to the picture. A ground-glass focussing screen 
that seems a little too rough can be made to assume a finer sur- 
face by giving it a coat of this varnish. It is used extensively for 
lacquering bright metal surfaces, and a coating will be found 
just the thing for the metal work about a camera. Tools can 
e protected from rust by applying a coating, and enamel trays 
repaired most effectively when the coating has been chipped off 
or cracked. In fact, one who will supply himself with a bottle 
will find hundreds of uses for this excellent varnish." 
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THE AGFA ANTI-HALATION PLATES, 
ORDINARY AND ORTHOCHROMATIC. 


Qs readers are all probably well acquainted with the in- 
genious system adopted by the Agía Company for pre- 
venting halation, namely, a coloured or non-actinic stratum 
between the glass plate and sensitive coating, but the coloured 
or поп-асііпіс material is so chosen as to dissolve away perfectly 
іп an ordinary acid fixing bath; hence it is that non-halation 
plates on this system involve no extra trouble to the worker. 


The above-mentioned system of preparing non-halation plates 
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has been favourably known for some years, and it is generally 
or frequently spoken of as the “ Isolar " system. Messrs. Chas. 
Zimmermann and Co., of 15, Bartlett’s Buildings, who are the 
agents for the Agfa Company, now send us two new makes of 
plate for trial, these plates being made non-halative on ‘the 
'* Isolar " principle. 

These new plates are called “ Isorapid ” plates and “ Chromo 
Isorapid " plates respectively. The “ Isorapid " plates are pre- 
pared with an ordinary emulsion of high rapidity, and this is 
spread on the non-halative stratum. The “ Chromo Isorapid ” 
plates, on the other hand, are orthochromatic or colour sensi- 
tised, and, like those just mentioned, are non-halative. In each 
case the speed is about 350 Hurter and Driffield. 

For all work in which an ordinary rapid plate will serve, the 
“ Isorapid ” plates may be employed with advantage, and there 
is the benefit of obtaining the effect of backing without the 
inconvenience and mess; but the “ Chromo Isorapid ”’ plates re- 
place orthochromatic plates, the sensitiveness to the blue rays 
being reduced, and the sensitiveness to the yellow and green 
being increased so that the use of a colour screen is not essential. 
The landscapist who desires to obtain on his plates the just 
value of foliage and sky, and who, at the same time, wishes to 
avoid the extinction of the higher and more isolated branches by 
halation, may with advantage use the plates under notice, the 
“ Isorapid ” serving well in many ordinary cases, and the 
“ Chromo Isorapid ” being almost essential in special instances, 
but the “ Chromo Isorapid ” are always allowable; in short, 
the “ Chromo Isorapid " plate is the greater which includes the 


less. 
جاه‎ 
THE PRIMUS DRY -MOUNTING PRESS. 


HE outstanding merits of the dry-mounting system are 

already well known to most photographers. The advantages 
of mounting prints on mounts of various thicknesses without 
cockling, but with a perfect flatness and finish, are undeniable. 
The method is particularly useful for mounting in albums or on 
specially thin mounts. It is in the former case, however, that 
the ordinary dry-mounting machines are likely to prove useless 
unless the album or book is taken to pieces and each page dealt 
with separately. 

It is here that the 
Primus Dry-Mount- 
ing Press, just put 
on the market by 
Messrs. W. Butcher 
and Sons, of Camera 
House, Farringdon 
Avenue, London, 
E.C., is likely to 
score heavily, espe- 
cialy with the 
amateur who wishes 
to deal with small 
sizes, апа cannot 
afford to handle one 
of the large dry. 
mounting presses. 

The press, which 
is illustrated herewith, is a most ingenious little piece of ap- 
paratus, but one that is quite capable of doing all that is claimed 
for it. At the same time, it will be found that this little machine 
will satisfactorily deal with large as well as small prints, and 
will prove a very useful tool for the neat production of multiple 
mounts for exhibition work, or even for the professional with a 
large output. 

A bottle of special adhesive is supplied with the outfit. This 
is a shellac in solution, and can be applied easilv to the back of 
the prints with an ordinary mounting brush. When the 
mountant is nearly dry, the print is placed in position on its 
mount, and the surface is then pressed all over—working out 
from the centre—with the curved metal presser shown in the 
illustration. This is heated to approximately the temperature 
of boiling water by being placed on the copper tank (also shown), 
filled with boiling water. The water is kept near boiling point 
by the spirit flame beneath. The entire outfit folds up and packs 
into a neat box. 

Prints mounted by this method will be found to remain per- 
fectly flat, and the entire absence of wrinkles or creases, either 
in the album page or mount, greatly enhances their appearance. 

The Primus Dry-Mounting Press, complete with tank, spirit 
lamp, presser, mountant, and brush, costs 8s. 6d. only. Readers 
should write to above address for samples of mounting done with 
the press, and for further particulars. 
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RCHITECTURAL work is largely independent of 
weather, for when storms rage without, in- 
teriors can be made. Its lighting is much less 
variable, and therefore more easily mastered, 

than the lighting іп landscape or portraiture. 
Subjects сап be obtained when sitters аге ип- 
available, and when the lighting of landscape is quite 
unsuitable; the choice of subjects is inexhaustible, and 
the subjects have great literary, historical, traditional, 
or other human interest. 

Technical Points.—Apparatus. 

Many of these will be touched upon as the pictures arc 
suitable for their illustration. Here it is only necessary 
to summarise. Exposures are often long, hence a stand 
is necessary for the camera; contrasts of light and shade 
are often great, so that backed plates or films should be 
used, to prevent halation ; interiors are sometimes 
cramped, so that if one wishes to attempt all varieties 
of subject, there should be a wide-angle lens in addition 
to the all-round lens of relatively long focus. 

Do not be deterred from architectural work if the con- 
veniences mentioned are not available: for there are 
hosts of subjects suitable for long-focus lenses, intro- 
ducing no risk of halation, and photographable from 
some support that can be found in the building itself. 
In fact, I have seen very good church interiors made 
with waistcoat-pocket cameras set on window-ledges, 
fonts, and flat bench-ends. Апа I have seen an excellent 
emergency stand made of one chair set on two others, 
with a pocket matchbox slipped under one side of the 
hand camera to level it 

Exposure is the Bugbear 
with most people who hesitate to take up architectural 
work. Nevertheless, it is a subject in which an error 
in exposure is much less important than in almost any 
other kind of photographic work. Many of the subjects 
have such a long scale of gradations of light and shade 
that exposures as small as a quarter or an eighth, and 
as large as ten, twenty, or more times the normal, will 
give good printable negatives. It is much easier to 
under than to over expose, so ‘‘ when in doubt, double 


the exposure.” 
І Buildings in their Setting :. 


Without undertaking interiors, the amateur may 
well make a collection of studies of buildings, with 
special reference to their surroundings—a study that 
will soon become fascinating. In many cases the 
buildings are specially planned to fit their settings; in 
many more instances—in spite of vandals and utili- 
tarians—the surroundings have been gradually, lovingly, 
and wiselv adapted to harmonise with the buildings. 
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AN eglected Subject 


A Series of Notes, Short Articles, 
and Illustrations. 


By CATHARINE WEED WARD. 


— The whole series should b: preserved, аз 


references will be made (o earlier and 
later notes and i lustrations. 


I.—THE ` SUBJECT GENERALLY: BUILDINGS IN THEIR SETTINGS. 


The Suggestion of the Sentiment 

of the building adds much to the interest of the picture, 
and even more to the study involved in choosing the 
view-point, the lighting, etc. А stern rock-topping 
castle— Harlech, Lancaster, Edinburgh—may well be 
treated boldly, with a strong dash of shadow, and with 
a more or less gloomy sky. Edinburgh Castle, with its 
beautiful outlines, tempts one to treat it almost en sil- 
houette, or, at best, with very little suggestion of 
detail. Churches of feminine type, with slender spires 
—as in Salisbury, Norwich, and Lichfield Cathedrals— 
respond to light, delicate, well-lighted treatment; while 
sterner fanes—as York, Durham (''half church of 
God, half castle 'gainst Scot ’’), Peterborough, Lincoln, 
etc. —and the fortresses need stronger handling, broad 
massing of light and shade, distinct contrast between 
the outline and the sky. In other cases the part seems 
greater than the whole, and '' selections ’’ сап be made, 
as at Gloucester, Worcester, Ely, Exeter, and Canter- 
bury. From the last mentioned, the great metropolitan 
mother-church of the Anglican faith, I have chosen 


A Case in Point, 


which is illustrated on page 235. No general view of 
this building is satisfactory to me. Its glory is the 
great central tower, affectionately called '' The Bell 
Harry.’’ Its story is of beauty and power arising from 
blood, fire, and ruin; afterward defaced by a royal 


spoiler. Before Thomas of Canterbury was murdered 
in its north transept, this Christ Church was less im- 
portant and less powerful than the neighbouring 


monastery of St. Augustine, and the glorious building 
that we prize to-day rose as the result of the great fire 
which destroyed the upper works of the earlier church. 
In the study which is my favourite, the gloomy arch of 
the Prior's Gateway, opening on to that “ Dark Entry ” 
which is said to be haunted by the ghost of Nell Cook, 
shows the strong yet graceful bell-tower rising behind 
it, and seems to epitomise the history. The tower, 
‘“ Bell Harry,” rises in light above the gateway, which 
is part of the ruin left by '' bluff Harry the Eighth,’’ and 
the wavering leaves of the elms against the sky speak 
to me of the immanence and permanence of nature, and 
the law of God, which brings springtime and autumn. 
with endless regularity, indifferent to the tragedies and 
the triumphs of man. 


Probably Canterbury will appeal quite differently to 
the reader. In any case, let him study to convey to his 
picture of any great building something of the impres- 
sion the building makes upon him. 
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CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL FROM PRIOR'S GREEN. Bv CATHARINE WEED WARD. 
See article on opposite page. 
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Awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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A FISHER GIRL. By F. M. SUTCLIFFE. 
See article сп page 239. 
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ON CHINS. % 


ERHAPS we ought to say that 
this is about chins, not 
about Chinamen. There 
are many kinds of chins. 
Some are single and some 
are double. The single ones 
are the best. At least, thev 
are considered so in 
fashionable circles. Why 
double chins are de trop is 
more than a fellow can 
understand, for they are an 
outward and visible sign of 
NY an inward loving-kindness. 
OT и" People with two chins are 
always jolly good fellows, 
no matter what their sex may be. People who never 
laugh never have double chins. I have onlv one myself. 
That is as far as I know, for no razor has ever laid bare 
the secrets of the lower part of my face. 

It is said that when a phrenologist is pretending tO 
feel anyone’s bumps he is all the while taking careful 
measure of .the chin, for the chin will give anyone away 
far quicker than all the bumps ever developed. The eye 
may deceive, and the nose be but a pretender, but there 
is no mistaking the chin. 

Some people have no chins. Not even one chin. 

It is better to have a chin and have nothing else in the 
world, than have no chin and a ducal! estate. 
What is it that a perfect chin means? 

Liberty. 

You do not believe it. 

Turn the illustration printed on page 238 upside down. 

If the fisher-girl’s chin—she is no dressed-up figure— 
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It means 
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Full particulars and conditions were given last week. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to Frank 
Bolton, Scutari, Spring Bank West, Hull. (Title of print, 
* Hull: An Impression.") Technical data: Plate, Imperial 
N.F., backed; lens, back combination of Busch; stop, F/16; 
exposure, 1-8th sec.; time of day, morning, May; developer, 
pyro-soda ; printing process, enlargement of Barnet Tiger Tongue, 
toned. 

The Second Prize to Elliott Peel, 34, Essex Road, Watford, 
Herts. (Title of print, * Sleeping Boy.) Technical data: 
Plate, Imperial Special rapid; lens, Dallmeyer Stigmatic ; stop. 
F/6; exposure, 4 sec.; time of day, 3 p.m., June; developer, 
rodinal; printing process, bromide. 

An Extra Prize is awarded to Robt. Ure, 46, Maxwell Drive, 
Pollokshields, Glasgow. (Title of print, ‘‘ Kate.”) Technical 
data: Plate, Wellington Iso., backed; lens, Dallmeyer; stop, 
F/6; exposure, 6 sec. ; time of day, 3 p.m.,. August ; developer, 
rodinal; printing process, enlarged on Kodak Platino 
matt, rough. 

The Mounting Prize is awarded to Fred W. Burton, 25. 
Radnor Park Crescent, Folkestone. (Title of print, '' Eglise 
Ste. Gudule, Bruxelles.") Technical data: Plate, Edwards Iso. ; 
lens, Beck ; exposure, 1-5th sec. ; time of day, 2.30 p.m., August ; 
developer, M.Q.; printing process, Bromoil on Wellington 
Smooth bromide. 

Hon. Mention. 


Miss K. Crouch, Worthing; David Orr, Woodford Green; 
George Brown, Sunderland ; M. R. Tozer, Bournemouth ; H. I.. 
Bloomfield, Forest Gate, E.; Thomas Lowe, Longton; J. 
Clifford Freebodv, West Ealing ; Miss Frances Pitt, Bridgnorth ; 
Miss K. Cunliffe, Northwood; Mrs. George Bletcher, Man- 
chester; Dr. and Mrs. D. Howard, Hampton НІШ, S.W.; Mrs. 
Brooking, Wisbech. 


IHE WEEKLY COMPETITION. 


Е AMATELR PHOTOGRAPHER | 
an С PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS 
By FRANK M. SUTCLIFFE. 


does not look like the cap of Liberty, I never saw that 
cap. 

There is a great deal in the way the chin is worn.. 
Some people hold their chins up in the air, some carry 
them down on their chests. 

A chin may be carried іп the air because its owner 15 
a conceited puppy, or a brave man. 

A chin may be carried on the breast because its owner 
is returning from a Freemason’s lodge, or settling the 
affairs of the nation. 

A good chin looks well, either from the front or in 
profile. Of the two, the profile is the more trying. If 
the chin has a weak point in it the profile will show it. 

It is different with the eves. If there is a squint, the 
profile may hide it. 

Chins and noses go together, in that the profile has no 
terrors for the good in either. 

Profiles are going out of fashion. The reason is not 
far to seek. Chins and noses are degenerating. 
The day was when profiles were all the go. 
profiles. In black frames. | 

As I write I lift up my eyes and see a black profile 
of mv grandfather. Though he wears a collar as large 
as the caricaturists gave the late G.O.M., his chin 
projects in front of it. | 

A beaver may construct its dam with its snout, but 
a man carves his fortune with his chin. 

Whv kave we not all chins like our grandfathers? 

With a good chin we could do without the three 
graces—Faith, Hope, and Charity. 

I knew a man with a chin like a bulldog, and am sure 
he never wished for either faith, hope, or charity. His 
chin drove his car without them. I don't think anvone 
ever liked that man. 


Black: 


(For Coupon see p. 7 Supplement.) 


Class I. 4 

Miss К. Cunliffe, Northwood ; Miss М. Wight, Kidderminster ; 
. H. Saunders, Leeds; W. Sollitt, Leeds; Miss Florence 
arron, Stafford ; F. Topping, Wigan ; T. H. Worgan, Callander ; 
D. Ireland, Cambuslang; H. Blower, Holloway, N.; Thoinas. 
Lowe, Longton; M. R. Tozer, Bournemouth ; H. W. Hillter;. 
Maidstone; Mrs. Florence Wild, Bristol; W. J. Nickels,. 
Swansea; A. Bartier Pinks, Forest Gate, E.; D. M. Phillips... 
Edinburgh ; G. Forbes Brodie, Glasgow ; Wm. Mitchell, Gates- 
head; Thomas Petty, West Hartlepool; Frank Bolton, Hull;. 
G. B. Lowe, Burnt Green; W. E. Ball, Dulwich, S.E.; F. J. 
Padgett, High Wycombe; Robt. Mitchell, Hamilton, N.B.;, 
H. E. Wood, Stoke Newington, N.; H. Rowlinson, Hanley.. 


Class 11, 

H. Kay, Manchester; Miss M. Wight, Kidderminster; J. M. 
McEntegart, Liverpool; A. F. M. Hicks, Catford, S.E.; Miss 
k. Wilson, Sheffield; C. F. Thorp, Truro; Mrs. Muriel Hunt, 
Wednesbury; Miss D. Davies, Lampeter; N. W. Francken, 
The Hague; P. B. Davie, Barnes, S.W.; W. C. and Hy. 
Warner, West Kensington Park, W. (2); Charles G. Peters, 
Hampstead, N.W.; T. Greenwood, Birmingham; F. Wriggles- 
worth, Acton; J. H. Morgan, Blaenau Festiniog; George Creed, 
Clapham, S.W. 

Class III. 

All entries not marked for Classes I. and II. have been placed 

in Class III. 


BEGINNERS’ SECTION. 

The Beginners’ Prize is awarded to E. R. Reeve, Victoria 
Avenue, Brierfield, Lancs. (Title of print, “ The Rose above all 
Flowers Charmeth most the Eye and Heart.") Technical data: 
Plate, Wellington ; lens, Beck symmetrical ; stop, Е/8 ; exposure, 
3 sec. ; time of day, 7 p.m., August; developer, Rytol; printing 
process, enlargement of Wellington Platino matt. 
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PORTFOLIOS FOR MULTIPLE 
MOUNTS. 


О the pictorial worker of even 


moderate ambition there is scarcely 
any drawback in mounting more annoying 
than limitation in size and colour in the 
Such a шап, 


selection of his mounts. 


Fig. 1. 


having outgrown the orthodox album, and 
embarked upon the difficult but fas- 
cinating work of multiple mounting, must 
constantly feel the need of some sort of 
portfolio for the protection of his 
mounted prints from dust and injury. 
Further, as most workers like to classify 
their results, the cost must be sufficiently 
reasonable to allow of several being 
possessed. A cheap bought article of this 
type is usually very unsatisfactory in 


Fig. 2. 


appearance and strength, 

and loses in comparison 
with a plain, strong portifolio made at 
home. 

The portfolios herein described have 
been made and used by the writer for 
several years, and have proved to be in 
every way satisfactory. They are both 
strong and neat for indoor, use, and are 
admirably edapted for carrving prints to 
the society meetings or elsewhere being 


HANDY 
_ МАМЫ 


A New Series of Practical Hints for the Home Worker, 


written by Home Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a novel 
description by readers of “” 
page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams and photographs. 


are invited for this 
Articles should 


"Ihe. As DW P. NS 


unobtrusive in the hand, and quite water- 
proof in bad weather. They can be made 
by anyone who can mount a photograph, 
and are so inexpensive that one shilling 
will cover the cost of a fair-sized one. 
As I2 in. by 1o in. is a popular size, we 
will suggest measurements for a portfolio 
of these dimensions. Reference to fig. 1 
wil make the  con- 
struction plain. Obtain 
some American cloth of 
medium quality, the 
width of the material 
by 23 in. long. Cut off the 
surplus width, leaving a 
piece 36 in. by 23 in. 
The cloth is obtainable in 
dull-grained black, green, 
or brown, and a suitable 
quality is sold at one 
shilling or one shilling 
and threepence per yard. 
A more expensive cloth 
wil probably have too 
thick a back to fold 
nicely. Some pieces of 
stout millboard will be 
required, also some tape 
or narrow webbing for 
А stationer’s pink tape 
about à of an inch wide will be quite 
satisfactory for sizes up to 12 by 10 
inches, while for larger sizes a coloured 
webbing or brown linen tape should 
be used. Cut two cards, А апа 
B, an inch larger each way than the 
mounts, and four pieces of tape sufh. 
ciently long to tie round them. Attach 
the tapes to the cards, putting three 
on A and one on B. Glue them at 
the back, and tie in 
front, to keep them in 
position. Fasten the 
cards to the inside of 
the American cloth, 
allowing a 5-inch 
margin all round and a 
4inch space between 
them. Use thin glue 
for this, and press well 
down from the outside. 
If the cloth shows 
any tendency to stick 
down unevenly warm 
the outside before a 
fire, after which the 
use of a roller squeegee 
will produce a smooth 
finish. Place under 
pressure until thoroughly dry. АП that 
now remains to be done is to make 
very small cuts in the cloth at C, 
D, E, and F, and draw the ends 
of the outside tapes on A_ through 
them. These tapes are used to fasten the 
portfolio, the middle ones on each card 
holding the contents in position. The 
appearance of the interior may be im- 
proved by covering the cards with pieces 
of it in mounting paper of suitable colour. 
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To close the portfolio, proceed as in 
fig. 2. Fold the long sides in first, turn 
down the ends over them, draw the middle 
into a fold on the inside, and the whole 
shuts like а book. With reasonable 
care, the American cloth will not crack 
for a very long time, and the double 
folding of the corners will keep dust, 
air, and fumes from the prints, thus re- 
ducing a fruitful cause of deterioration. 
When in use, the top print on each side 
should be reversed, or a piece of card 
may be kept permanently in position, to 
prevent damage to the picture, or the 
turning up of the corners of thin mounts. 

There is nothing elaborate about these 
portfolios, but they certainly represent a 
maximum of efficiency, with a minimum 
or trouble and expense. A. H. S. 


%----- 
A DEVICE FOR SELF-PHOTOGRAPRY. 


A LMOST every amateur 

photographer wishes to 
photograph  himself—if not 
alone, in a group—where 
circumstances do not permit 
of an assistant. It was for 
such a purpose that the 
following device was sug- 
gested. 

A piece of hard wood, a 
foot long and half an inch 
square, is cut into three equal 
pieces. Each is roughly 
pointed, and a steel screw- 
eye screwed into the other 
end. These, with a reel of 
stout linen thread, complete 
the outfit. 

When used, one peg is 
pushed into the ground imme- 
diately beneath the shutter 
trigger, the end of a length 
of thread tied to the trigger, 
and then led away to the 
back of the group, the other 
pegs serving to guide its 
course in a roundabout direc- 
tion. The one peg must be 
immediately beneath the 
trigger, or the camera may be 
pulled over, or at least 
shaken, during the exposure. 

Naturalists will find the 
above method useful in the 
absence of electric releases, 
as its capabilities extend to 
well over fifty yards. A 
supply of the steel screw- 
eyes may be carried and 

screwed into convenient trees, posts, etc., 
taking care that the thread is not in con- 
tact with anything other than the oe 
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ENLARGING DISTANCES. 

HEN making enlargements, the dis- 

tances between easel and lens, lens 
and negative, and negative and light have 
to be adjusted for each alteration in size. 
For every increase which causes the lens 
to be brought nearer the negative, the light 
must be taken further from the condenser, 
so that the rays may converge more rapidly 
on to the objective. The following table 
gives some idea of the relative distances 
from (i.) light to negative, (ii.) negative to 
lens, and (iii.) lens to easel. 

Enlargement. i. ii. iii. 
Quarter-plate to whole-plate 103 84 184 in. 

3: to то by 8 .:. 11. 81 204 ,, 

2s to 12 by то... 114 7123 ,, 

ñ to 15 by 12... 11} 7h 274 43 
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a SOURED € 
OUR READER 


Under this heading letters from readers on 


various topics will be published every week. 
It must be that the 
Editor will not be responsible for opinions 
am expressed by correspondents. 


understood, however, 


A BLUE CAST ON AUTOCHROMES. 

Sır, —In reply to your remarks on my letter on the blueness 
of autochromes, I may say that camera is all right as regards 
light tightness. The plates never see the light till the developer 
is poured on. I am positive blueness is not due to the 
three causes you mention. A friend, who has during the 
last few weeks started autochrome working, has the same blue 
effect in several of his. 

I did not notice this blueness till about the end of May. 
During that month the wind was chiefly north and east, and 
there was really very little bright blue sky. In June and July 
the sky has often been as bright as one sees it in Italy. 

Your suggestion to use two screens is ingenious, but it would 
require a good deal of experience to know when to use two 
or only one.— Yours, etc., 

Farnham. JOHN HENRY KNIGHT. 


SIR, —I notice a letter in THE А.Р. AND P. N. for August 2154 
on “А Blue Cast on Autochromes," and am interested to hear 
that nme other photographer has been troubled with this, like 
myself. 

I enclose two autochromes, copies of a coloured print. 

No. 1 was copied outdoors in August, stop F/ir, and 
developed 2% mins., exactly as instructions. The exposure was 
timed as correctly and finely as possible with a Wynne's meter. 
The result is fairly correct, as far as the colours are con- 
cerned. The latest date for using these plates was August. 
Unfortunately, I badly cracked my result, so I again copied 
the picture the following week, using the same screen, stop, 
camera, etc., as in No. 1. The exposure was again carefully 
timed by Wynne’s meter, using the same paper. Yet the result 
(although exposed and worked out under exactly the same con- 
ditions as No. 1) is altogether different in colours, and looks 
like what I imagine a three-colour print would be, with the 
blue print much too deep. | 

No. 2 is from a batch to be used not later than October. 
It would be interesting to know what date are Mr. Knight's 
blue tints.— Yours, etc., | 

Stalybridge. FRED WHITAKER. 


SIR, —At the latter end of July I developed four half-plates, 2/7 
with an excess of blue—the detail was perfect. Other plates from 
the same batch developed prior and subsequently were correct, 
so that lamp, screening, etc., were not at fault. I attribute it to 
atmospheric conditions. The day had been excessively hot, and 
towards evening a thunderstorm broke; the gathering clouds 
cast a heavy leaden haze over the district, and I am inclined to 
think that the sensitive paper in the meter darkened too rapidly, 
owing to the unusual atmospheric conditions, thus causing me 
to give wnder-exfosure. The meter tint readings within a short 
space of fifteen minutes were 46, 54, 56, and 60 seconds, and 
with a plate speed of 2 (owing to nearness of subject—flower- 
beds) at F/8.—Yours, etc., ARTHUR E. MORTON. 

Harringay, N. 


SYMBOLISM IN PHOTOGRAPHIC ART. 

Str,—The day before I received THE А.Р. AND P. N. dated 
August 28 I had read an interesting tribute to photography in 
Mr. R. H. Benson’s new work, entitled “ The Dawn of All." 

The date is 1973. Mr. Manners, the great historian and poli- 
tical economist, is speaking, reviewing the trend of events during 
the period of 1900 to 1050. He says :— 

“ Art, you remember, in the end of the Victorian era had at- 
tempted to become realistic—had attempted, that is, the absurdly 
impossible; and photography exposed the absurdity. For no 
man can be truly a realist, since it is literally impossible to 
Paint or to describe all that the eye sees. When Photography 
became general, this began to be understood ; since it was soon 
seen that the only photographer who could lay any claim to 
artistic work was the man who selected and altered and posed— 
arranged his subject, that is to say, in more or less symbolic 
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form. Then people began to see again that Symbolism was the 
underlying spirit of Art—as they had known perfectly well, of 
course, in medieval days: that Art consisted in going beneath 
the material surfaces that reflected light, or the material events 
that happened, of symbolising (not photographically represent- 
ing) the Ideas beneath the Things... . . » 

Surely in your leaderette on “ The Passing of the Horse " you 
could not have exemplified the growing absence of the artistic 
surroundings of our twentieth-century life. 

It would seem that the judges at the last exhibition at the 
R. P. S. at Knightsbridge had, according to more than one critic, 
been imbued with Mr. Benson's idea of the “ artistic ” photo- 
grapher.—Yours, etc., G. KENYON ROGERS. 

Hunstanton. 


The Camera Club.—The studio at the Camera Club continues 
to be in great demand among the members. To the already 
admirable equipment has been added a whole-plate studio reflex 
camera and a Hana stand. А powerful electric arc lamp 
enables those members who cannot attend during the daytime to 
make use of the studio during the evening, and in this connec- 
tion it is interesting to note that it is proposed during the coming 
season to have a series of practical demonstrations of portraiture 
by a well-known worker. Particulars of membership of the 
Camera Club may be obtained on application to the secretary, 
17, John Street, Adelphi, W.C. 


An Error.—In our recent reference to the Thornton-Pickard 
prize competitions the date was given as 1911. This should be 
1912. The firm write us that they are not holding a competition 
this year. i 


The Service Company offer their apologies to those customers 
who have in the past had difficulty in getting through to them 
on the telephone. They have now arranged for an additional 
exchange line (making three in all), and hope that this diffi- 
culty will be obviated in the future. The numbers now are 
260 Central, 2071 and 7942 City. 


Hand-Work on Negatives.—The June issue of the Photo- 
Miniature, under the above title, deals in a concise and practical 
manner with various methods of retouching negatives. Several 
illustrations and diagrams are included. Copies of the publica- 
tion, price sixpence each, are obtainable from Messrs. Routledge 
and Co., Broadway House, Carter Lane, E.C. 


Photographs of snow scenes, country and river scenery, 
animals, pretty children, etc., are required by the Rotary Photo- 
graphic Co., Ltd., 24, Ropemaker Street, Moorfields, E.C. 
Readers who have negatives of these subjects should communi- 
cate with this firm, stating price and submitting prints, if pos- 
sible. A stamp should be enclosed for return of prints. 


An “ Ensign " Winner.— Mrs. J. Tolhurst, Asheybrook, Pole- 
gate, Sussex, is the winner of the ' Ensign" Roll Film Com- 
petition for August. Houghtons, Ltd., offer а three-guinea 
camera every month for the best negative on “ Ensign" film. 
The entries close on the 3rd of the month. Entrance is free, 
and a competition form is enclosed with every spool of “ Ensign ” 
film. 


South London Photographic Society.—This evening, Sept. 
4, Mr. A. H. Blake, M.A., will lecture on ** London, Picturesque 
and Historical," at the South London Photographic Society's 
headquarters, the Central Library, Peckham Road, S.E. АП 
South London photographers and their friends will be cordially 
welcomed. The winter syllabus of the South London Photo- 
graphic Society may be obtained from Horace Wright, 180, 
Friern Road, East Dulwich, London, S.E. 


The Countess Cameras.—These well-known cameras, made by 
the Contessa Camera-Werke, Stuttgart, have for their British 
agent Mr. C. W. Casswell, with offices at Hampden House, 
Kingsway, London. Small size and dainty finish, combined 
with efficiency, are characteristics of the Countess folding 
cameras; and as practically any high.class lenses or shutters 
can be fitted, it is well worth the while of readers of THE A. P. 
AND P. N. to write to the above address for particulars and price 
lists. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


Photographic Circles or Photographic 
Societies. 

In that land of wonderful ideas, which if not 
always new at least are well advertised, broadly 
named America, there is a method of combination 
for photographic enthusiasts, mainly of the pic- 
torial class, which has taken root, and which, 
here, with the exception of а few isolated 
examples, does not appear to have found much 
favour. These “ combines ’ (that is the correct 
American word) are known as Photographic 
Circles, and they differ from our generality of 
photographic societies in some important points, 
principally in having only one object in the 
formation. The bulk of my readers are well 
aware, but for the information of the ‘‘un- 
attached " I must describe the English photo- 
graphic society as consisting of a certain num- 
ber of photographers generally resident in or 
near to the district of its adoption, united to 
study and practise photography, in the winter 
theoretically and technically by weekly meetings 
in their club-rooms, and in the summer months 
PX oes and rambles for pictorial work in the 
eld. 


English Societies and their Methods. 

Generally speaking, it is not the exhibition pic- 
tures that are made on these jaunts, but the 
foundation is frequently laid, and what is short 
in serious results is fully compensated in the 
sociability infused and the interest kindled. The 
societies, large or small, are composed of men of 
widely differing interests, some specialising in 
architecture, some in colour work, others in 
scientific subjects, record and survey work, 
natural history and kindred subjects, and a goodly 
proportion, possibly the majority, are really, cr 
professedly, interested in the pictorial side. Now, 
it is easily understandable that, however good 
society influence may be, there cannot be that 
cohesion between men of such widely different 
interests as is obtained by a circle of enthusiasts 
working together with one common object, and 
yet in the actual cases which have come before 
my notice the final results cannot be voted a 
complete success in this country of ours. The 
best results are with the societies who divide 
their members into working groups, with the 
society tie binding the whole together. 


The American Photographic Circle. 

In the American photographic circles the aim 
is not diffused over the whole field of photography, 
but contents itself with concentration on one 
definite aim, principally that of getting pictorial 
results by the aid of the camera. The members 
meet to forward, discuss, practise, and improve 
in this single cult, and one is bound to say that 
the resulting work generally shows this kind or 
method of combination to be wise, and it would 
be a good thing for English pictorial work if the 
“circle " idea became popular in this country. 
The members would have much in common, the 
ideals would become of an improving order, and 
the influence of the strong pictorial man wou'd 
no doubt prove an incentive to the production of 
all-round better work. The only rock, which in 
my opinion should be carefully avoided, is that of 
exclusiveness. АП such combinations, no matter 

ow classy, should be easily open to anyone 
showing ability. 


An English Photographic Circle. 

In my opening remarks on this subject, I 
hinted it was not a new idea to this side of the 
Atlantic, and probably there are some examples 
not known to the writer, but I have two or three 
concrete examples before my mind at present. 
Certain of my readers will remember that some 
years ago, when the influence of Mr. Hinton 
loomed large in Yorkshire, a very exclusive circle 
of pictorialists was formed ander the name of 
“Тһе Guild," and with every good intention a 
band of really good workers got together a collec- 
tion of work which I have no hesitation in say- 
ing is to-day one of the best collections existing 
in this country of representative work of the 
period. I believe it was the intention of that 
circle to go forward with the best of aims and 
ideals, and so become one of the lights of the 
pictorial world. I won't say it is dead, for I 
occasionally have heard of someone féted at 
dinner; but I do say, as an effective cult it is 
killed by its very exclusiveness. The organisation, 


so far as work and workers are concerned, became 
beautifully less each year, and the collection of 
art which was to be the monument for future 
guidance is, I believe, in the vault beneath. 


Other Examples of Pictorial Circles. 

Another example of a fallen House of Lords 
is the pictorial section of the Leeds Camera Club, 
an effective fighting arm of ten years ago. This 
section was the cream of the pictorialists in the 
Leeds Camera Club, who separately met, with 
the same effort of concentration as the American 
circles evolve, and helped one another to improve 
their work on pictorial lines. The enthusiasm that 
was generated resulted in a large packing-case of 
work being sent to the ‘ Royal," tbe South Coast 
Exhibitions, the Irish Exhibition, and one or two 
other exhibitions of the period. All this was possible 
by combination, and a gratifying feature of the 
organisation was that no one member had the 
trouble of packing and despatching his own ex- 
hibits; it was all done by the section secretary 
at a cost which did not exceed twopence a 
frame in carriage, distinct, of course, from the 
entry fees. Somehow interest waned, and the sec- 
tion died out, but has, by the way, been resusci- 
tated lately, with what result it is yet too early to 
speak. 


Exclusiveness is the Hidden Rock. 

Another society at Huddersfield had a number 
of pictorial malcontents, who became imbued with 
ideas of their pictorial importance, and they 
formed a pictorial circle of their own, which has 
now, I believe, gone the way of all flesh. It did 


well for a year or two, d iae fred by the 
success of the Leeds enthusiasts, but its very ex- 
clusiveness was its death-blow. Меп become 


dead!y in earnest, and whilst at fever heat the 
matter goes forward by leaps and bounds; but 
human nature predominates finally, and, with a 
lowering temperature, they tire of the extra energy 
required, unless new blood is infused from time to 
time. A few weeks ago I announced a pictorial 
circle had been formed in connection with the 
Rotherham Photographic Society, and then, as 
now, I pointed out its success or failure would be 
largely dependent as to how it was handled. The 
suggestion made by the organisers was tending to 
exclusiveness by limitation of numbers, and unless 
carefully watched it will be its undoing. 


The Summary. 

I have gone rather fully into this subject of 
photographic circles, because I believe it has much 
to recommend it to societies generally, who must 
of necessity be on the look-out for any feature of 
a progressive nature. Societies, like individuals, 
must go forward with the times, апа if to-day is 
more opportune for the propagation of the “ circle ” 
idea than it was ten years ago, then a useful 
purpose has been served. I am, however, fully 
satisfied that the present-day tendency of societies 
for the full exploitation of the social side will, in 
conjunction with the specialising of subjects, be 
of a more lasting benefit to the photographic 
world in general, and English societies in par- 
ticular, than any American system of exclusive 
photographic circles. 


Lancashire and Cheshire Federation. 

Liverpool will loom large in the minds of all 
subjects for a long time to come, and an intima- 
tion that the organisation of the work of the 
Lancashire and Cheshire Photographic Federa- 
tion, in common with others, has been hindered 
will be small wonder to all. Mr. Tansley, the 
secretary of the Federation, writing from his home 
at Liverpool, says that owing to the disorganisa- 
tion in railway traffic the Federation has decided 
to extend time for the sending in to section secre- 
taries of prints and slides, up to and including 
September 15. It is possible, says he, many have 
already sent, and it would be well if those who 
have sent would drop the section secretaries a 
postcard, giving date and quantity sent. This 
precaution would ensure inquiry being at once 
made in the event of a parcel being lost in 
transit. 


Portfolio and Lantern Sets. 


If the response is up to expectation, it is in- 
tended that a second Union Portfolio shall go out 
to societies, with a print or two from cach 
society contributing. Consequently, apart from 
the question of strict merit, no society should go 


unrepresented. Mr. Tansley hopes that the extended 
period will result in a large addition to the num- 
ber contributed. Remember that September 15 is 
the last moment, for it is expected that the 
judges will meet in the rooms of the Liverpool 
Amateur Photographic Association, in Eberle 
Street, on the following day. 


The Wallasey Exhibition. 

The Wallasey Amateur Photographic Society 
announce their second open photographic exhibi- 
tion for September 28, 29, and 3o, in the Memorial 
Church Hall, Manor Road, Liscard, when Mr. 
C. F. Inston, F.R.P.S., has consented to judge 
the exhibits. The three open classes ате:--(1) 
Framed prints of any subject or size; (2) sets of 
four lantern slides; (3) natural colour transpar- 
encies, with bronze plaques as the awards. Two 
special classes of interest are set forth in the 
prospectus, one for framed prints of any subject, 
open only to photographers residing in Wallasey 
who are mot members of the society, and the other 
for framed prints, open only to members 
of societies in the Federation of  Lanca- 
shire and Cheshire. The usual members’ classes 
complete the programme. Тһе secretary, Mr. 
Hayes, 110, Brighton Street, Seacombe, Cheshire 
(who will supply the prospectus and other particu- 
lars), is fully alive to the possibilities of society 
combinations, for he prints a footnote in the pro- 
spectus as follows :—‘‘ Secretaries please note.—If 
a number of pictures are sent in from the mem- 
bers of a society, they may be included in one 
case, and will be repacked and returned in the 
same manner. In this way a saving of carriage 
may be effected.” 


Hull Visits ScandlInavia. 

I hear the Hull Photographic Society have had 
a very successful and pleasant Scandinavian trip. 
A goodly number of them went to Christiania 
and then crossed the mainland by rail and coach, 
embarking at Bergen on the homeward journey. 
If one may judge from their bronzed and sunburnt 
countenances on return, we should say a more 
enjoyable and health-giving excursion could not 
have been arranged. Several of the party got 
some very good subjects, which probably we shal] 
have the privilege of seeing at their next exhibi- 
tion. As one of the members incidentally observed 
to “Ariel,” the country provides a variety of 
charming subjects in colour and monochrome, but 
he personally had some difficulty in finding good 
“black and white." 


With all Good Wishes, 

I don't know whether I am giving the show 
awav in mentioning an interesting fact in con- 
nection with the past secretary of the Hull Photo- 
graphic Society or not, but on Wednesday of this 
week Mr. F. J. Webster is to be united in matri- 
mony with Miss Alice M. Lax, of Leeds. I am, 
however, sure that the genial ex-secretary, who 
has done so much for the Hull Society, will carry 
with him on that occasion all the good wishes of 
the members of the Hull Society and a very large 
circle of photographic friends in Yorkshire. Queer 
return for all the hospitality the Hull Societ 


' has received from the Leeds folks to £o and ro 
ers. 


the old city of one of her fairest daug 


A Leeds Syllabus. 


I understand the syllabus of the Leeds Camera 
Club is about complete, and as strong as in 
previous years. Amongst the numerous items of 
interest, Mr. Percy Lund will give more of Swit- 
zerland. It is some years since Mr. Lund was in 
the lecture list, but he is always welcome, and 
well received. Mr. ‘Perrin, the handy-man of 
Yorkshire, will also appear again, and I vnder- 
stand he is preparing a lecture of equal interest 
to the one of last year. The committee are to be 
congratulated on securing such an eminent man 
in the world of naturalists as Mr. Harold Wager, 
who will deal with the cellular structure of plants 
in a novel way, by showing photographs taken 
through the cells. I don’t know whether it is in- 
tended that this event should be an open night 
to nature photographers outside the society, but 
probably the members of the Nature Photographic 
Society could obtain an invitation through their 
secretary, Mr. Carl Edwards. It is worth the 
effort. The social side of the club is not for- 
gotten; there will be a couple of musical evenings 
and a whist drive. 
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legibly 


sent in every case (not for publication). 


selection of queries from our correspondents of 
general interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly 
on this page. In order to relieve the pressure on our 
space, answers to other questions will be replied to by 
post, but each query must be accompanied by one of the 
Coupons printed in the Advertisement pages. ADVICE, 
CRITICISM and INFORMATION will be freely given, 


and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions 


i written. Full 


name must be 


All queries and 


and address 


prints for criticism must be addressed to The Editor, 
THe AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC News, p Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked 


* Query " or “ Criticism" on the outside. 


Pyro-Ammonia or Pyro-Soda. 
Is pyro-ammonia the best for detail? If so, 
can you please give a good formula? If not, 
what is best? S. B. W. (Camden Square). 
Pyro with ammonia or soda? This is 
largely a matter of personal fancy. The 
majority prefer soda, as the ammqnia 
constituent is gradually getting weaker 
every time the bottle is opened, owing to 
loss of the gas. There is no “ best” 
formula, but the following will be found 
a thoroughly good, practical one, which 
we can recommend from personal ex- 
perience:—(A)—Soda sulphite crystals 
2 OZ., potass. metabisulphite 4 oz., water 
to make 20 oz. When the solids are 
dissolved, add pyro (or pyraxe) 2 drm. 
B—Soda carbonate (crystals) 4 oz., water 
to make 20 oz. In both cases use water 
that has been briskly boiled for a few 
minutes and then allowed to stand until 
it has cooled down to about 65 deg. F. 
For a developer, take equal parts of 
A and B. These solutions keep fairly 
well, but are best when freshly mixed. 
Therefore, do not make up more stock 
solutions than you are likely to use in 
a week or so. 


Intensification. 

I have some negatives that are very thin; 

have tried mercury and ammonia, but cannot 

get them dense enough. Would you please 

give the formula for Schlippe salt? 

J. H. H. (Nottingham). 

Before trying Schlippe salt, you had far 
better see what can be done by several 
applications of the mercury and ferrous 
oxalate process. Prepare (cold water) 
saturated solutions of (A) mercuric 
chloride, (B) potassium oxalate, and (C) 
ferrous sulphate (iron protosulphate). (1) 
Bleach the plate in A. (2) Wash thor- 
oughly. (3) Take 6 drams of B, and to 
this add 1 dram of C. This ‘gives an 
orange clear red solution. (If B be added 
to C, you will get a useless muddy mix- 
ture.) Darken the plate in the (3) orange 
mixture. (4) Now wash the plate іп acd 
water, ¢.g., water a pint, acetic acid 1 
dram, or sulphuric acid { dram. If this 
does not give enough intensification, then 
again bleach in A, wash, and darken in 
the orange mixture. This may be re- 
peated a third and fourth time. One of 
the important points about this process 
is the thorough washing after bleaching, 
and the use of acid (or distilled) water 
after the use of the orange (ferrous oxa- 
late) solution. Another good intensifier 


Queries should 


written on one side of the paper only. 


for very thin negatives is the uranium 
process, ¢.g., (D) Water 2 oz., uranium 
nitrate 50 gr. (E) Water 2 oz., potassium 
ferricyanide 5o gr. Mix D and E, and bathe 
the plate in this until the image is of a 
red-brown or Indian red colour. Then 
wash the plate in acidulated water, e.g., 
water 1 pint, 4 dram of acetic acid. If the 
effect is not sufficient, bring the plate 
back to its original solution by washing 
it in alkaline water, ¢.g., water a pint, 
soda carbonate a finger-and-thumb pinch, 
or 4 dram of liquid ammonia per pint ot 
water. Again, bleach in the saturated 
mercury solution, wash the plate, and 
bath it in water 2 oz., Schlippe salt 20 gr. 
Blue Paper. 

A short time ago you published a íormula 

for blue paper. Is it possible to get a brown 


tone by a similar process? 
E. G. P. (Forest Gate). 


It is not quite clear from your query 
whether you want to use the blue print 
(ferro-prussiate) process to get a brown 
picture, or whether you want another 
process for this purpose. Numerous 
formule for “toning ” blue prints аге 
known, but while many of them give inte- 
resting results viewed from the scientific 
side, few, if any, give satisfactory colour 
results viewed from the pictorial outlook. 
Again, there are several other processes 
which give us prints of various shades 
of brown, which contain iron, silver, 
uranium, etc. If you can make your 
query a little more definite, perhaps we 
can help you. 

Tarnished Daguerreotypes. 
I have several daguerreotypes on silver 
plates that have not seen daylight for years, 
and have become more or less tarnished, etc. 
T. C. (Moseley). 

In the first place you must bear in 
mind throughout all operations that the 
daguerreotype image is of a very delicate 
nature, and so may easily be damaged 
irretrievably by the least carelessness. 
Next, distilled water must be used through- 
out all operations. And, thirdly, to re- 
move, 1.е., to dissolve this surface tarnish 
means removing a minute trace of the 
image also, therefore a slow-acting solu- 
tion is advisable, so that its action may 
be stopped immediately the tarnish is 
sufficiently reduced or removed. The 
plates must be handled by the edges only, 
and the fingers kept quite clean and free 
from grease or perspiration. Hold the 
plate horizontal, but with a slight down- 
ward tilt towards one corner. Pour over 
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the plate a mixture of one part absolute 
alcohol with four or five parts distilled 
water, and so wash the plate's surface 
until it is free from any streakiness, so 
that when it is rinsed with pure water 
and one corner tilted downwards, the 
water clears off in an even wave, without 
leaving streaks or islands. Next prepare 
a one grain per ounce of potassium cyanide 
(dangerous poison) in distilled water, 
and pour it over the plate until the tarnish 
is sufficiently removed, then again wash 
the plate with distilled water. Now hold 
the plate with a small hand vice, gripping 
one corner of it. Just cover the plate, 
held horizontal, with pure water, and 
gently tilt down one corner, and let the 
water drain away from this corner. Then 
dry the plate over a spirit lamp, taking 
care to begin the drying with the upper- 
most corner of the plate. The plate is, 
of course, held film upwards during all the 
Operations, and when drying the plate, it 
is kept quite eighteen inches away from 
and over the spirit lamp. If the first 
cleaning bath and the drying process be 
not done with very deliberate care, there 
is a risk of leaving drying streaks and 
markings. If you can find a friend who 
has had previous experience in this work, 
you would do well to get him to show 
you the procedure. Once seen and 
followed with care, you should have no 
difficulty. 


Defective Negatives. 

Can you tell me the cause of the streaky 

markings on the enclosed film negatives de- 

veloped with metol-quinol, etc.? 
W. G. S. (Bury St. Edmunds.) 
Your negatives appear to have been 

fairly judged as regards exposure, but not 
developed quite far enough, t.e., they lack 
contrast. We have partially cleared the 
half of two of them by rubbing the film 
with a bit of clean ¿inen rag, slightly 
moistened with methylated spirit. This 
shows that the marks are of the nature 
of scum, and very probably are due to 
the use of a dirty and stale fixing bath 
(or perhaps stale developer with some sedi- 
ment). But some of the marks appear to 
be due to imperfect fixing. It is very bad 
economy to use a fixing bath for too long 
a time, i.e., too many plates. 
Enlarger, etc, 

Would it be any advantage to buy a s by 4 

enlarger for quarter-plate negatives? Is there 

always perfect illumination of a quarter-plate 

with a sł inch condenser? Is there any fitting 

to take a ground glass in front of the con- 

denser, etc.? H. T. D. (Parkstone). 


The usual 5% condenser sold with 
l.plate enlagers certainly is rather а 
nent fit when one wants to use the whole 
of a }-plate negative, right up to the 
corners. Our own practice is to use a 
4-plate enlarger with }-plate negatives 
(and also for central parts of {-рІаќеѕ), 
and we find this plan entirely satisfactory. 
If you do not mind the extra cost and 
size of a 5 by 4 enlarger for }-plates, 
probably you would find it more generally 
satisfactory. We are not aware of any 
special fitting for ground glass, as you 
suggest. In our own case we bought a 
piece of the finest (focussing screen) 
ground glass, and cut this to a circular 
form just to fit the inside rim of the 
condenser towards the light. This piece 
of glass, when in use (which is com- 
paratively seldom), is held in position by 
a narrow (4-іпсһ) strip of thick straw- 
board curled up just to fit the inside of 
the condenser tube. Perhaps you will try 
this plan first, and then, if it is not satis- 
factory, you might consult any enlarging 
apparatus manufacturer. 
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Holiday РеПех-іопв. 


A correspondent who has 
been spending a little time 
in Scotland had a truly 
thrilling experience in a 
Perthshire village. It is a 
gran’ village, around which 
the wooded,  high-ribbed 
hills stand sentinel. The music of a waterfall is ever in its ears, 
and near at hand runs the rapid Tay. Our correspondent 
became affected as he surveyed the up-with, and thought’ of 
the thousands of passing tourists who must have extended their 
cameras upon the view and then gone back to show to 
Southerners how  bonnylike was Scotland. Before doing 
anything of the kind himself, however, he determined to find 
out how the place was furnished in the way of pictorial home 
products, and so he called at the village shop for any picture 
postcards of local scenery that might be available. And the 
very nearest thing they could supply him with was a photo- 
graph of the “ Marble Arch, London." Ay, mon! 

Another correspondent, who cannot be very well acquainted 
with industrial England, has been reconnoitring in Kent, and 
writes: ‘‘ Life is focussed upon disillusions. For a long time 
I have cherished the belief that a reflex camera with its funnel 
up was the only article of its pattern in the world. I reflected 
with some pleasure that, after all, it was a camera manu- 
facturer who had evolved a contrivance shaped unlike any 
other created thing. But no sooner had I been dropped down 
here in the Weald of Kent than I beheld what I took to be 
half a dozen Brobdingnagian reflexes. Who had perpetrated this 
outrage? Who had imitated the exact outlines and angle of 
the precious funnel? The natives, however, assure me that 
these structures have been standing for as long as human 
recollection, and that they are kilns or oast-houses for the 
drying of hops. Is it possible that the inventors of the reflex 
were familiar with the Kentish landscape? 


کے 


An Opening for the Amateur. 


There is something rather breathless in the suggestion of 
the editors of the volume on “ Photography” in the Concise 
Knowledge Series that commercial cinematograph records being 
no better than they ought to be, there is an opening for the 
amateur who has an artistic or dramatic eye to arrange 
tableaux. The trifling matter of preliminary expense, we may 
assume, has been satisfactorily adjusted, in Jones’s case, at 
all events. 

Scene: Jones’s garden, supposedly in the seventeenth century. 
Jones is mounted at the cinematograph tripod, and, in addition 
to turning the handle, it is his business to keep the performers 
up to concert pitch. The performers include his brother-in-law, 
who takes the part of the Prince; Mrs. Jones, dressed as a poor 
young widow ; and Kenneth, the five-year-old hope of the Joneses, 
as the widow’s son. The Prince has a velvet cloak, and his 
slouch hat is crowned with an enormous ostrich feather, 
borrowed from Mrs. Jones. With these and a false beard of the 
pointed variety, he does his best to assume an immensely 
cynical and wicked expression, like the portraits of Charles II. 
Not very successfully, however, for, as a matter of fact, he is 
a most homely bank clerk. 


Jones (beginning to turn handle as Prince appears through 


the trellis gate): “ Can't you look just a little more wicked, 
James? ” 
Prince (momentarily turning his head from the camera): 


* You should have taken the part yourself, Arthur. You are 


thoroughly cut out for it." 
Mrs. Jones, the affecting widow, her working apron rather 
ostentatious, makes a gentle approach towards the Prince. 
Jones (frantically): “ Make a curtesy, Emily. Don't you 
remember what I told you? Now, don’t look at me—don't." 
Prince gives a start, takes the letter she proffers, reads, 
frowns, frowns some more, dashes it to the ground, informs 
her by gesture that her cottage—a bit of the summer-house 
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which is just visible is indicated—will be rased to the ground 
that he may plant nasturtiums. 

Widow left weeping. Prince left walking on. 

The scene is here interrupted, and all the performers assist 
in carrying the apparatus across the lawn, so that the picture 
may have another setting. Little Kenneth is placed on the 
grass, and commanded to smile and play with his teddy bear. 
(Query: Did they have teddy bears in the seventeenth century ?) 

Jones: * Now, smile, Kenneth. Don’t look at me." 

Mrs. Jones (out of range): * Chocolates, Kenny." 

Prince, still walking on, fails to notice Kenneth until he 
is so close as to see him almost in microscopical section. Starts, 
frowns, gazes intently (* Keep smiling, Kenneth "), becomes 
sad, retrospective, smiles, pats the boy's cheek (“ Pat him back 
again, Kenneth "), breaks into laughter, kisses him, and the 
two go off hand in hand. 

Apparatus is at this point brought back to the other side of 
the lawn, and the boy leads the Prince to his mother, the 
sobbing widow. Prince starts, frowns, thinks better of it, 
produces from nowhere a document—really Jones's gas-bill— 
giving her a ninety-nine years’ lease of the summer-house. She 
kisses his hand. Tableau. 

Jones: * Phew! ” 

Kenneth : “ Shokolets, mammy.” 


Housemaid (who belongs next door, and has been.a paralysed 
spectator from an upper window): “Fine goings on, I must 
say! ” 

Horrors—Some Exhibition Thoughts. 

I thought some skeletons in gauze 
Were sitting on a tomb 

And sobbing bitterly because 
They hadn’t elbow-room. 

I looked again, and must admit 
It was a clump of oaks— 

Oil prints should not be rudely lit; 
It frightens nervous folks. 


I thought it was a slaughter-shed 
With blood vpon the floor ; 

They did another pig behead, 
And thus they spilt some more. 

I looked again. A sombre view 
Of mists it had become. 

My slight mistake was really due 
To bafiling multi-gum. 


I thought it was my dearest wife, 
Her face an ashen grey, 

Her feet as large—as large as life— 
Her head as far away 

As though she were in Liliput, 
Or, say, Galapagos. 

I looked again—’tis awful, but— 
I found it really was. 
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E have talked about 
reflections ‘before, but 
they exercise so great 
a fascination for many 
workers, and present 
such interesting 
points, that there is no 
excuse needed for re- 
turning to the subject. 
Venice and Holland 
have lent their reflec- 
tions to many of our 
pictorialists ; while the 
slow-moving summer 
seas round our own 
coasts have reflected the masts and sails 
of small shipping in the wcirdest way, 
these same reflections having been put 
under tribute to the cameras of Sut- 
cliffe, Wanless, Thomas, and others. 
We were shown a photograph the other 
day of a moated grange which looked 
pretty much the same whichever way 
up it was held, so clear was the reflec- 
tion. It reminded us of the drawing 
of the mirror lake which some picture- 
dealer purchased from a struggling 
artist at a knock-out price, and then 
cut in two along the water edge, thus 
having two pictures for sale instead of 
one! Reflections of this kind may be 
interesting to thc tourist who travels by 


79th 
Lesson. 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY, 


route," and visits 
recognised beauty 
they are 


“the picturesque 
nothing but the 
spots, interesting because 


things which do not require much in 
the way of intelligence or perception. 
But the too perfect reflection is not 


REFLECTIONS. 


good from the picture-maker’s point of 
view, because, while repetition is help- 
ful, it must not be too exact or precise 
a repetition. Just as the echo is merely 
an echo, so the reflection should be only 
a suggestion of the original form. 
There are, of course, occasions when 
one makes the reflection the principal 
part of the picture, simply showing 
sufficient of the object itself to make it 
clear that the reflection zs a reflection. 
Here, again, it is very necessary to 
avoid too clear and distinct a reflec- 
tion. For instance, in print No. 1 the 
water surface has been so undisturbed 
that the reflection is unbroken, and the 
first impression one gets is that the 
print is upside down. This effect is, no 
doubt, intensified by reason of the 
blackness of the reflections, due to a 
very considerable degree of under- 
exposure. The fact that no sky appears 
in the landscape proper, while there is . 
a considerable area of sky reflection, 
also tends to emphasise the curiousness 
of the effect. Now, in print No. 2, the 
exposure having been a full one, we get 
the greatest contrast in the actual 
objects; and, at the same time, the 
slightly broken surface of the water so 
breaks up the precision of outline that 
no mistake can be made as to which is 
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object and which reflection. This print 
is also interesting as it shows what may 
be called the normal effect of tones in 
reflections. The darks are all light- 
ened in the reflection, and the lights 
are darkened. Іп other words, the con- 
trast is softened by reflection from the 
surface of the water. When the water 
is muddy, the lightening of the darks 
is much greater ; in fact, no part of the 
reflection will be really dark. This is 
a very interesting point, and one which 
the worker who contemplates doing 
any hard work on his negatives or 
prints should very carefully observe, or 
he will fall into error. It is necessary 
to qualify this, however, by pointing out 
that it is assumed the reflection seen is 
really the reflection of those parts of 
the object also seen. Thus, in print 
No. 2, we have some light-coloured 
boards along the waters edge. These 
are reflected in the water, and the 
surface of the boards seen is the surface 
reflected. As we shall see in a moment, 
this is not always the case; and when 
it is not, the tone of the reflection may 
be quite different, z.e., darker ог 
lighter than the tone of the visible por- 
tions of the reflected object itself. 

If we look at print No. 3, we shall see 
that the reflections of the bank and of 
the little bushes with the crooked stems 
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are darker than these objects them- 
selves. This, it is fairly apparent, is 
because we see the upper or sunlit sur- 
faces of the leaves, while the water 
reflects principally the under, ог 
shadow, sides. But not only does the 
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tone of the reflection vary from the 
tone of the object in this way, the form 
varies also. To take such a photo- 
graph as print No. 3, we should be on 
the bank of the stream, several feet 
above the level of the water. The 
reflection is what we should see, not 
from this comparatively elevated posi- 
tion, but from the surface of the water 
in the middle of the stream. For 
example, no sky can be seen between 
the under-side of the tops of the little 
bushes and the more distant hedge; 
but in the reflection the bushes appear 
quite clear of this more distant hedge. 

Now let us compare prints No. 3 and 
No. 4 for a moment, and learn another 
point. In print No. 3 the reflection of 
the bushes and their crooked stems 1s 
fairly distinctly defined. It is not so clear 
as in print No. r, for the surface of 
the stream is slightly disturbed, and the 
minute ripples just break the outlines. 
In print No. 4, however, the reflections 
have but the smallest resemblance to 
the form of the actual objects. For 
instance, the reflection of the dark 
rectangular patch of open window 
resolves itself into four or five irregular 
lines, and the reflections have an 
interest because of their quaintness of 
form and their dissimilarity from the 
objects themselves. 


A NOTE ON THE USE OF LIGHT FILTERS. By C. Н.Н. 


in conjunction with colour-sensi- 

tive plates requires careful atten- 
tion to several points, which the novice 
is likely to overlook in his first 
attempts. The present summer has 
afforded quite exceptional opportunities 
for orthochromatic work, for, in addi- 
tion to the continued fine weather and 
brilliant sunshine, there have been a 
remarkable number of days when 
leaves have been still. As I write, I 
can see from the window a landscape 
with near trees, meadows in the middle 
distance, and distant hills, and an 
exposure of many seconds would be 
easily possible, for there is not a 
breath of air stirring the leaves. 

The first difficulty is the attachment 
of the filter. Nine out of ten shutters 
nowadays are mounted in the lens, or 
perhaps, more correctly, the lens is 
mounted in the shutter. The filter 
may therefore be a round one, screwed 
into the front or back cell of the lens, 
or mounted in a leather or metal cap 
and fitted on to the lens. This method 
is not expensive, and, especially if the 
filter is screwed into the front of the 
lens, is not an inconvenient one. In 
many cases, however, it means a 
separate filter for each lens in use, 
though sometimes the inner screw- 
threads are alike on two lenses, or 
could be made alike. My own prefer- 
ence is for a square filter, of sufficient 
size to amply cover the back combina- 
tion of the largest size lens in use, and 
to place this filter inside the camera, 
holding it in position with small turn- 


|“ get good results with light filters 


buttons. If the filter is only just big 
enough, and is used with a wide-angle 
lens, there is a danger of its bound 
edges cutting off some of the view, par- 
ticularly if it is not quite close up to the 
cell of the back.combination. 

When the filter is used on the front 
of the lens, special care must be taken 
to see that direct sunlight does not 
strike its surface, or fog will result. 
There is much to be said for the plan 
of mounting the square filter inside one 
of the folding lens hoods which are now 
somewhat extensively used. 

Whether the filter is inside or out- 
side, final focussing should always be 
done with it in position. Even fairly 
thin filters alter the focal length of the 
lens slightly, but quite sufficiently to 
destroy that fineness of definition 
modern lenses will give, and which is 
so necessary if subsequent enlargement 
is desired. 

It is worth noting that many filters 
are sold as increasing the exposure so 
many times, but this “multiplying 
factor,” as it is called, varies with the 
degree of colour sensitiveness of the 
plate in use. Thus, a filter may be 
five times with one plate, and twelve 
times with another! Before attempt- 
ing any quantity of work, or taking the 
filter away for holiday work, a few 
careful tests should be made on actual 
landscapes so that there is no doubt as 
to the amount of increase necessary. 

As much care is necessary to avoid 
finger-marking the filter as the lens; 
and before placing it in position it is 
well to polish both sides with a clean 


handkerchief. Although filters may 
be scratched fairly readily, the glass is 
not so soft and easily damaged as is 
that of many modern lenses, so that a 
good rub with a handkerchief is not 
likely to do any harm. 

It is а good plan to carry two filters— 
one increasing exposure, say, four 
times, and the other eight or ten times. 
One often sees open landscapes with 
light foreground and cloud effects 
which need a short exposure, and the 
four-times filter helps to secure the 
gradation of cloud forms, and at the 
same time to keep the yellowish-green 
of the foreground in its proper tone. 
Such a filter is also useful for taking 
sky negatives where strongly marked 
clouds are floating in a deep blue sky. 
The deeper filter in such cases is apt 
to render the blue too dark, and so 
destroy the luminosity of the sky. 


EW readers should note that 
back numbers containing pre- 
vious Beginners’ Lessons are obtain- 
able from the Publishers, 52, Long 
Acre, London, W.C. 


AVE you any query or point of 
difficulty in your photography ? 

If so, write to the Editor of “The 
A. P. & Р.М.” 52, Long Acre, W.C. 


He will help you. 
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Every week two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS Weekly Competi- 
tion (Beginners’ Section) will be criticised on this page. 


The 


technical data are printed as supplicd by the authors; and 
the hints given may be helpfui to other beginners dealing with the same class 


of subject. 


|^ old books one sometimes ieads that 
" plants grow and live, but animals 
&:OW, live, feel, and move." This is not 
quite as true as was once thought to be 
the case, for some plants have a certain 
power of movement, while some animals 
are more or less fixed to the same place; 
but how about plants feeling? We may, 
before so verv long, have to change the 
old language in this respect. 

However, be that as it may, we think 
that any one who has lived with his eyes 
and mind open in a country where big 
trees are plentiful must often have had the 
thought that these old fellows seem to 
have a grim personality or individuality. 
Неге is one, like an old man, with his 
back bent with the weight of years; there 
is another, like a soldier, tall, alert, com- 
manding ; here another, like a graceful 
woman, characterised by beauty of line 
and form. Thus may we think of the 
sturdy oak, the tall poplar, the graceful 
silver birch, and so on to the shrubs, the 
wayside weeds, lowly mosses and toad. 
stools, where the fairies dance and “ good 
folk " dwell. 

The three little pictures on this page 
give rise to these remarks, as they carry 
us in thought to the country lanes, the 
meadows and glades. For when оп 
picture-making bent, our thoughts are first 
of all given to seeing the inside of things 
beautiful with the mind's eye. For this 
reason the photographer would do well 
to spare a little bit of the time that he 
zives to chemical formule and optical 
problems to reading here and there a 
stenza from the pages of Wordsworth, 
Longfellow, and a host of others who 
have given us freely of their mind sights 
as they wandered among “а brotherhood 
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A.—THE PATH THROUGH THB FOREST. 
By Alfred James. 


of venerable trees," or lingered by the 
brook. Гог example— 


“ Soft is the music that would charm for 
ever: 
The flower of sweetest smell is shy and 
lowly ” ; 
Or— 


“ОН on the dappled turf at ease 
I sit, and play with similes, 
Loose types of things throng all 

degrees." . 

In fig. A we have a scene which 
strikes a somewhat sombre thought, a 
suggestion of desertion and loneliness. 
The tree forms do not show us very at- 
tractive variety, and the picture is some- 
what liny. The “ Path through the 
Forest " does not suggest any very cheer- 
ful thoughts, for the roadway itself, with 
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B.—WOODLAND PATH. By Luke Aldred. 


its monotonous tint, does not invite the 
lingering eye. Nor is it easy to see how 
this part of the subject could have been 
otherwise treated. A low view-point has 
been wisely chosen. The sky part is too 
suggestive of blank white paper. Had 
this part been slightly toned down in the 
manner suggested in our issue for June 26, 
a considerable improvement would have 
been effected. 

Passing on to fig. B, we find the variety 
of forms of tree trunks at once catches 
our attention. In the foreground we have 
a middle-aged active fellow, with a couple 
of young sons a little further away, and 
to the right a companion who is not too 
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steadv on his roots. The left margin 
slices through a neighbour in a manner 
not too kindly. The overhead clump of 
foliage is perhaps a little too dark, for it 
tends to give a slight suggestion of top- 
heaviness. This, however, is so slight 
that no more need be said on that point. 
The pathway winds pleasantly and in- 
vitingly along with variation of line and 
curve that is pleasing and attractive. 
Technically viewed, the work is of credit- 
able character. 


Our third example, C, “Іп the 
Vale," agreeably invites us to leave 
the beaten track and get into the 


grateful meadow shades, with glancing 
lights and dappled shade. But, oh the 
sorrow of it for our sturdy friend on the 


C —IN THE VALE. By Luke Aldred. 


left, who has been so mercilessly sliced 
down by the trimming knife. 


" Woodman, spare that tree, 
Touch not a single bough ; 
In youth it sheltered me, 
And ГЇЇ protect it now.” 


The photographer might well give these 
lines a thought sometimes when com- 
posing or trimming his pictures. It is 
also as well to remember that when we 
have, as here, a large mass of foliage 
and branches which, like the tramp, has 
no visible means of support, we get a top- 
heavy and unnatural look—much in the 
same way that an unsupported arch of a 
building looks awkward and wrong. Ав 
a general thing, most photographs of tree 
subjects tend to err on the side of over- 
contrastfulness. If you will shut your 
eves and recall such a scene as C, we 
think vou will find that it suggests variety 
of colour and of light and shade rather 
than strength of contrast. The fact is, we 
are most of us too apt to under-expose 
and over-develop our greenerv pictures 
of all kinds, t.e., woodland, glade, 
hedgerow, flowers, etc., perhaps uncon- 
sciously thinking that we must aim at a 
bright rather than a delicately varied 
effect. In vour next foliage subject try 
a softer contrast negative. and wait until 
the print is made before forming any 
opinion. 

The time is now rapidly approaching 
when fine autumnal woodland studies can 
be secured. Do not miss the opportunity. 
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THE SETTING SUN. By S. DAWE. 
Awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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HIS FIRST PORTRAIT. 


By DAVID ORR. 
Awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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THE HILLSIDE. 
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We are not of those who care very much for dragging 
French words into the English language by the hair of 
the head. Our own language is quite good 
enough for most of our ideas. At the same 
time, there are some French words which it 
is good to have adopted, and the word “ Salon "' is 
among them. We have no English word to convey the 
exact meaning of '' Salon ''—its suggestion of clever- 
ness, esotericism, indifference to accepted conventions, 
unless they have something more to recommend them 
than the general acceptance. The word '' Salon ” 
seems to have been smuggled across the English 
Channel by photographers. It may have been in use 
in this country before the members of the Linked Ring 
in 1893 gave its name to their first exhibition, but if so 
we cannot recall when or where. Probably the early 
Salonists were influenced in their choice of a name by 
the fact that a year or two previously Meissonier had 
founded the second Parisian Salon—the Salon of the 
"Champ de Mars—following upon the secessicn of the 
Société des Beaux Arts from the Société Nationale. As 
a fashionable institution the old type of Salon which 
flourished from the seventeenth to the nineteenth cen- 
tury is dead even in France, and it was never success- 
` fully transplanted, but the artistic Salon, of which there 
are now two in Paris, has been made to thrive in London 
by photographers, at any rate, for nearly twenty years, 
and yet another triumph for photographic salonism is 
likely to be scored this month in Pall Mall. We go to 
press too early to include a notice of the autumn show of 
the London Salon of Photography, which opens to the 
public on Saturday, September 9, but, from all accounts, 
it promises to be a very fine exhibition indeed of pictorial 
photographic art. A full report will appear next week. 
In the meantime our readers should endeavour to visit 
the galleries of the Royal Water-Colour Society, 5A, 
Pall Mall East, and see the show for themselves. 
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Scientists are talking of a future famine in coal, but 
what of the prospects of a famine at the other end of the 
fire-lighting line—a famine in paper? 
The possibility of such a thing was 
brought home to many people during 
the recent strike weeks, and caused a good many 
worried faces in the Fleet Street neighbourhood. At 


“ SALON.” 


A PAPER FAMINE. 
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least one bulky weekly—fortunately not THE A. P. AND 
P. N.—came from the press looking as though it had 
been put upon a skim-milk diet. But, labour troubles 
apart, a famine in paper may be something more sub- 
stantial than a nightmare, especially when one remem- 
bers the increasing amount of raw material which goes 
to feed the world's 4,000 paper mills, and the fact that, 
numerous as are the vegetable substances offered for the 
purpose, not every kind of woody fibre is adapted to 
paper-making. The ordinary photographer, however, 
will view these things philosophically. He has a cheer- 
ful faith that there is always more P.O.P. where the 
last lot came from. As for posterity, it must look after 
itself —must discover some substitute for paper. The 
present generation has done its share in the discovering 
line—X-rays and screen plates, for example—and the 
youngsters must look lively. If the worst comes to the 
worst—well, you can always coat ivory and such like 
with an emulsion. ‘‘ No paper! ” says the man of 
to-day, echoing the remark of the celebrated lady of the 
Court of Louis XVI.; '' then let them have elephants’ 
tusks.’’ 


ә e sg 
With the '' closing іп” of the evenings, the oppor- 
tunity again comes forward for the photographic worker 
of no very great experience to obtain 
CLASS systematic instruction in a class at a 
INSTRUCTION. polytechnic or other educational institu- 
tion. Advantage should be taken of 
such an opportunity when circumstances permit, not 
only by the beginner, but also by the man who has, per- 
haps, done a season or two's desultory photography, 
and desires to become more proficient. It is true that 
ordinary class instruction, unless some special and 
advanced course is indicated, is bound to be elementary, 
and to be adjusted to the level of the most ignorant 
beginner. But even this is not altogether a disadvantage 
to the worker who has already made some little advance, 
for it is probable that he has not made that advance 
without becoming familiar with many things which have 
no immediate concern for him, while his knowledge of 
elementary matters may remain very faulty. It will do 
him an immense amount of good to have his ideas sifted, 
and to undergo the regular routine of instruction from 

the very beginning. 
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These chemicals are now being put forward as desir- 
able additions to the sensitive stratum, so it may interest 
our readers to know that both these 
substances are derivatives of and 
analogous to ammonia, hydroxy- 
lamine being ammonia in which 1s 
incorporated a little oxygen, while hydrazine is ammonia 
from which a portion of the hydrogen has been removed; 
but we fully recognise that a strictly academic chemical 
professor would regard the above as extremely crude 
views. Both substances are alkaline, caustic, and have 
the property of reducing silver salts; hence either may 
be used alone as a developer, but the developing power 
of hydrazine alone is so slight that the matter has been 
questioned. Reducing agents and developing agents 
in the sensitive layer tend against solarisation or re- 
versal, and the very notable properties of hydrazine and 
of hydroxylamine in this respect have been mentioned 
several times of late in our columns. 
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Glass which is somewhat coarsely ground gives а bold 
or vigorous general effect, while a finely ground screen, 
Or a screen made more transparent by 

THE FOCUSSING oiling, will allow of the more minute 
SCREEN. details being exactly focussed, but no 

one degree of grinding, or of grinding 

combined with oiling, will give the boldest general 
effects together with the power of minutely focussing 
the finest details. An old expedient for realising both 
advantages is to use a coarsely ground screen, so as to 
obtain a bold general effect, and on this screen to have 
a central spot of clear glass; this allowing of the so- 
called aerial focussing by means of an eye-piece, and if 
the eye-piece is so adjusted that the roughnesses of the 
ground glass are sharply defined, there will be no 


HYDRAZINE AND 
HYDROXYLAMINE. 
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accommodation of the eye to disturb the result. The 
clear spot should be small rather than large, about one- 
eighth of an inch in diameter being a convenient ‘size, 
and it is produced by cementing a disc of the thin micro- 
scopic glass to the ground surface, Canada balsam being 
used as a cement. 

$ ғ & 


Deep wisdom often lodges іп а skit, and а recent 
article in Punch on pose culture is an instance in point. 
A New Bond Street salon is described, in 
which a society person, or a criminal, or 
anybody notorious who is called upon to 
face the snapshotter may learn to comport 
himself with grace and dignity on all occasions, so that 
no matter how the camera may catch him, participating 
in a tug-of-war or attending his own marriage cere- 
mony, the result when printed may not be such as to 
bring pleasure to his worst enemy. The quotation 
about the ill wind is too hackneyed to print in full, but 
granted that the modern invasion of the camera fiend is 
to some extent an evil, it will be an evil not altogether 
unmixed with good if it suggests to people generally 
the need for better posing at all times and under all 
circumstances. А sedentary habit of life, a lack of 
opportunity for much outdoor sport, the popularity of 
certain sports that favour ungainly attitudes, the con- 
tinual necessity for rush and hurry, especially in con- 
nection with the chief business of each day, that of 
catching the morning and evening tram or train, are 
producing an unpicturesque race. If Press photo- 
graphy is a corrective of this in any way, it is doing no 
mean service, and the public generally would do well 
to remember that when a competent photographer poses 
them he is only showing them how they ought to carry 
themselves every hour of the day. 
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THE ACID FIXING BATH. 


The following useful note by Mr. H. W. Bennett, F.R.P.S., appeared recently in Photographic Scraps, the monthly 


publication issued by Ilford, Ltd. 


HE objection that is felt by many photographers to bring- 

ing any acid compound into contact with hypo has strongly 
influenced workers against the acid fixing bath. Unfortunately, 
several forms of acid fixing bath have been proposed from 
time to time, which sufficiently justified the objections that 
were urged against an acidified solution of hypo. 

A correctly constituted acid fixing bath, however, possesses 
very distinct advantages over a plain solution of hypo for 
fixing all plates and bromide and gaslight papers. It should 
never, under any circumstances, be used for any kind of 
printing-out paper. | 

An acid fixing bath should consist of a solution of hypo, to 
which an acid sulphite has been added. This may either be 
an alkaline sulphite, such as sodium sulphite, combined with 
a suitable acid, or an acid sulphite, such as the bisulphites of 
sodium or potassium. The acid sulphite is preferable. 


An excellent formula is 


HYDE Ses RGSS SS I lb. 
Potassium metabisulphite ............................... I OZ. 
Water, sufficient to make ................................ 32 oz. 


This solution is easily made by putting the hypo in a jug, 
pouring on boiling water, and stirring vigorously. The hypo 
can be thoroughly dissolved in no more water than will make 
24 ozs. of solution. The metabisulphite of potassium will 
dissolve readily in cold water if it is first powdered or crushed. 
Hot water should not be used. About 6 ozs. of water will 
be sufficient, and when the metabisulphite is completely 
dissolved, the solution should be added to the hypo, and then 
water be added to make the total quantity measure 32 ozs. 
If a scratch is made with the edge of a file on the side of 
the bottle at the point to which 32 ozs. of solution will rise, 
the bottle can be filled to this mark without any necessity for 


It should prove of considerable value to readers of THE A. P. 


measuring. The solution will keep indefinitely in a corked 
bottle, and each ounce will contain half an ounce of hypo. 

For fixing negative plates, take 

Stock Solution азама ЛОО ОО ГЕК О 
b cic Ac C" 
This fixing bath contains 5 ozs. of hypo to the pint of solution. 
For fixing lantern plates and bromide papers, take 
Stock: БОШОЙ sciunt SA ыа ais адырдан 
WEEE E 
or 3% ozs. of hypo to the pint. 

In each case, ample time should be allowed for fixing. 
Fifteen minutes should be looked upon as necessary, longer 
will do no harm. 

There is no more fruitful source of fading or after deteriora- 
tion of photographic prints and negatives than imperfect fixing. 
With incomplete fixing the most thorough washing possible is 
practicaly valueless. The advantages which this acid fixing 
solution offers when compared with plain hypo are :— 

I. The prevention of all development stains in negative 
making. In bromide and gaslight work, though the prints may 
not show stain or discoloration if fixed in plain hypo, they 
will always be better if acid hvpo is used. 

2. The acid fixing bath hardens the film. Although the 
films of all Ilford plates and papers are tough and hard, there 
is still an advantage in the use of the acid solution. The 
difference is very noticeable in the washing after fixing, especially 
in hot weather. ; 

3. The plates or prints may be left in the fixing bath for 
a long time without injury or loss of quality. 

A liberal quantity of fixing bath should always be taken for 
the work in hand, and the solution be freshly made for every 
batch. 
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DO not know if it is a universal or even a common 
practice among photographers to arrange their albums 
merely chronologically, in order to afford a con- 

venient indication of their improvement ; I myself have on 
several occasions found a great deal of interest in scrutinis- 
ing my albums from this point of view, but I have been 
impressed with the melancholy conclusion that the pro- 
gress I can claim is very little indeed. 

In one sense, of course, a photographer must improve 
every day; increased acquaintanceship with his subjects 
suggests the essential features in a way which experience 
alone can bring; the absence of improvement to which I 
refer is in general technique, in the capability of getting 
more out of my apparatus. 

And yet on reflection it becomes fairly evident that ad- 
vance is impossible. Cameras, it is true, are made more 
and more convenient—it is hardly protesting too much that 
they are made too convenient; they are made so easy that 
stimulation of one's higher centres is avoided. Lenses are 
much as they were a dozen years ago—that is as good as 
it is humanly possible to manufacture them— whilst plates 
long ago reached the high-water mark of efficiency, and if 
advance is in the direction of increasing speed I dog- 
matically assert that for high-speed work this is unneces- 
savy. 

But, happily, | feel in a position to give an instance of 
what nobody will deny to be a definite advance in high- 
speed work, representing fairly the latest development of 

otography. The rapid anastigmat, as it is generally met, 
is a lens with a focal length of four to eight inches (quarter 
to half plate), with an aperture of F/4.5 to F/6.8, or there- 
abouts. Whilst there may be a difference of opinion regard- 
ing the speed at which *rapid " work begins (and, indeed, a 
controversy on this head has appeared recently in these 
columns), there can be no question that, except under re- 
markably favourable conditions, the limit of capability for 
engaging in work which would be universally considered 
as “rapid " is reached by a lens of F/16. I have worked up 
to 1-40oth sec. with the single component of a Protar stopped 


А. А. A. CHAMPIONSHIP: ЁРипёи оғ QuaRTER-MiLE RACE. 
Taken about 40 yards away. Exposure, 1-4soth sec. 
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HIGH-SPEED TELEPHOTOGRAPHY. 


А Retrospect and a Modern Subject. 
Ву Dr. ADOLPHE ABRAHAMS, F.R.P.S. # Special to “Тһе A.P. & P.N.” 
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down to F/16, and I regard this as unquestionably my limit. 

It is clear, therefore, that telephotography, as applied to 
rapidiy moving objects, 15 at first sight 1impractcable, the 
lens is *too slow." But why on earth should one desire the 
telephotography of rapidly moving objects? may be asked. 


" MORALLY BOWLED.’ 
Taken from pavilion roof, about 8o yards away. 


Exposure, 1-40otb sec. 


Let me in reply establish my criteria regarding the use of 
a long-focus lens in high-speed work. 

(1) It may be used in order to produce the improved per- 
spective which a long-focus lens always gives. 

(2) It may be used for photographing moving objects at 
a distance: 

(a) When it is impossible to approach nearer because 
of a natural obstacle, or of an artificial one, such as official 
refusal to grant permission. 

(b) When it is undesirable to approach nearer because 
of obtrusiveness. This category is too obvious to need de- 
scription, it could embrace a very great percentage of a 
professional press man's work. 

(c) When it is undesirable to approach nearer because of 
danger. This category also is fairly obvious, and any 
photographer can draw upon his imagination or his own 
experiences for examples. From my own experience I 
can think of no better example than the photography of 
that queer contest “throwing the hammer,” when it is never 
really safe to be within a hundred feet of the thrower. 


I think it is evident that the last three classes must, im 
practice, frequently overlap. Take, for example, a cricket 
match. If it is a match of any great importance you will 
not be permitted to enter the field of play ; if of lesser im- 
portance, even if permitted, you will seldom be willing to 
run the risk of obstructing and spoiling sport, whilst close 
proximity entails considerable danger to yourself and your 
camera. (I have suffered.) | 

The first main class I must very rapidly dismiss. Its 
consideration leads one into the domain of artistic photo- 
graphy, of which I know nothing more than the elementary 
recognition of disproportion between the objects in different 
planes rendered by a short-focus lens. In my branch of 
photography such discrepancies occur markedly in the 
photography of such subjects as a racing eight or a file of 
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runners; and so very much more satisfactory is the picture 
produced by a lens of longer focus that I should use one 
always but for the inconveniences inevitably associated. 

But as regards the second main class, with its three sub- 
classes, I could multiply examples almost indefinitely, and 
I am at once brought to the real subject of this article. 
For the advantages of a lens of 14 in. apply а fortiori 
to a lens of 32 in. focal length, and, in fact, the advantage 
of 14 in. over 8 in. is, with objects at a considerable dis- 
tance, so slight as often to be negligible, but 32 in. is a very 
different proposition. 

I have already stated that high-speed telephotography 
is at first sight impracticable, but special cameras are now 
on the market, and I have used the Magnar camera, manu- 
factured by Zeiss. The essential feature is a telephoto lens 
working at so comparatively large an aperture as F/10; the 
construction of the lens is of no interest to us, suffice it to 
say that it consists of a very wide aperture positive lens 
(about F/2), combined with a negative lens, the whole 
requiring no greater camera extension than is afforded by a 
sliding tube about 8 in. in length. The focal length of the 
combination is 32 in., and the magnification produced is 
so large that images of a convenient size are obtained when 
working at distances of 30 to 100 vards. The lens is fitted 
to a simple box-form camera with focal-plane shutter ; the 
size of the picture is quarter-plate, or 12 by 9 cm. 

Attached to the camera is, in addition to a direct-vision 
cross-wires view finder, a second finder represented by a 
prism monocle. I did not realise until actual practice with 
the camera that a telescope as finder is absolutely essential, 
for the naked eye cannot pick out the moment for exposure 
when watching a moving object so far away. I found that 
with the monocle I could follow the object with surprising 
accuracy, as I think many of my results evidence. 

The monocle also depicts the extent of field very 
accurately indeed—a vital question when such high mag- 
nifications are used; but the field it embraces is a circular 
one, and I would suggest as an improvement that a mask 
be incorporated, so that the exact rectilinear field alone 1s 
depicted. 

Focussing is performed by rotating a milled collar on the 
lens, which is graduated for distances, but since the depth 
of focus with the lens is slight, guessing distances is out of 
the question, and very accurate focussing on the ground- 
glass is a sine qua non. I suggest as another improvement 
that the monocle's focussing should simultaneously indicate 
the distance of the object focussed. This improvement I 
advance in utter ignorance of its possibility. Such an 
achievement would not merely facilitate practice with the 
camera, it would remove the only difficulty one experiences. 
For it must be admitted that no little patience is required 
to hold up this very heavy apparatus, and rotate the milled 
collar. If some support is at hand—and nearly always a 
stile, post, balcony, ledge, or something similar affords an 
opportunity—there is very little difficulty. I have heard it 
advised to use a focussing magnifier in this work. I may 


ARRIVAL оғ JUDGE Moore’s WINNING COACH. 
Distance, бо yards. Exposure, 1-4ooth sec. 
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Taken 3o yards off. Exposure, 1-g00th sec. 


record that I did not use one at all, and that in only two 
of my attempts did I employ the camera, except as a hand 
camera legitimately. 

It is hardly necessary to dwell at any great length upon 
the subjects taken. Their range I hope 1 have sufficiently 
explained above, and nearly all exhibited the criteria 1 
established. At the Amateur Athletic Championships, 
where one is not permitted to move about, standing at one 
spot among the spectators I took several pictures of various 
events at distances from 30 to 70 yards, and so sharp аге 
the results that to the unsophisticated they might have been 
taken with an ordinary short-focus lens, perhaps 8 to 15 
yards off. The perspective of these pictures gives an air 
of remarkable reality, and an additional charm is afforded 
by the opportunity of getting pictures of exceptional sub- 
jects in the only way possible. 

But the subject par excellence for this type of camera is 
cricket. There is a remarkable fascination in standing 
comfortably on the balcony of a pavilion and watching the 
match through the telescope 80 yards off or more, finger 
on the release, waiting for a man to be bowled, for a run- 
out, or for any other incident desired. Such pictures give 
a sort of bird’s-eye view, of course, but to my mind, although 
this unaccustomed view often shows peculiarities regarding 
relative distances of the men, yet the pictures are much 
more pleasing than those taken (at a distance) on the level. 

It is an interesting feature that in the photography of 
cricket, when one decides to photograph the actual incident of a 
man being bowled, the difficulty is naturally increased by the 
circumstance that one cannot anticipate the occurrence, since 
one can never be predisposed in favour of it as inevitable. 
The alternative plan which is I believe sometimes adopted, of 
photographing every ball, in the hope that the desired event 
will occur, is hardly feasible to the amateur, but the fact 
that one can wait until the wicket is shattered, and then 
expose after the event, the fact, I say, that I have done this 
on several occasions with success, shows that it is not very 
difficult. 

I have no data regarding the velocity of a cricket ball, 
more especially of one after it has struck a wicket; of 
course it must vary enormously in different bowlers. Pre- 
sume it is twenty miles an hour (it would certainly be slower 
than that in a slow bowler), the ball would then be less 
than four feet past the wicket when the exposure was made, 
accepting } sec. as the latent period of a photographer, and 
thus the graphic representation of the wicket down, flying 
bails, and ball can still be evident. 

I think that a perusal of this article, and particularly 
contemplation of my results, will endorse my proposition 
that high-speed telephotography represents the latest photo- 
graphic advance. The possibilities in this work seem to 
me enormous—more especially as such a camera will be in 
the hands of aeronauts and aviators as the art of air naviga- 
tion improves. Telephotography is becoming more and 
more popular, and its extension to high-speed work makes 
it indeed the photography of the future. 
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Toning and Fixing Separately. 
HE preliminary washing over, the prints are protected 
| by means of а deposit of gold or platinum upon the 
reduced silver image. This may be done simul- 
taneously with fixing, or, better, before fixing. The 
history of the whole process may be summed up thus: 


ORIGINAL SENSITIVE FILM. 


| 
Free silver nitrate, and 
soluble salis—all washed 
ош in preliminary was". 


КӨКЕН! silver 
chloride, etc., 
(insoluble). 


| 

R-ducedimage, stable, ex- 
cept in presence of free 

silver Min 
Toned with gold or plsti-  ,—Fixed, £e, disso'ved out 
num, when it Ís permanent, in Буро bath. 
a silver salt 18 formed as dissolved out 

by-product. - y final washing. 


Excess Һ 
in turn 


The silver of the printed image decomposes the gold salt, 
сочар old to precipitate. Thus, with gold sulphocyanide, 
Au(SC a we have the following reaction :— 

3Ag+Au(SCN),=3AgSCN+Au (metallic gold). 

This reaction is typical, and shows how, for the deposition 
of one part of gold, 1.e., one atom, three parts of silver pass 
from the image into the form of a by-product; hence the 
image necessarily becomes diminished in intensity during 
the process of toning, and may, if toning be carried too far, 
go altogether in the high lights. 

The final colour of the tone is approximately judged by 
looking at the print by transmitted light; a distinct colour 
change takes расе when the toned and washed print is 
transferred to the fixing bath, but a reciprocal colour change 
ensues during the progress of fixing, and particularly of 


Slow toning is more homogeneous, and probably yields 
more permanent results, and hence the advisability of using 
a weak bath. This is especially desirable where many 
prints are toned simultaneously, as it gives so much better 
opportunity to keep them well separated, thus ensuring 
even action. 

The table given below shows the composition of most of 
the well-known toning baths; many of the formule give 
solutions rather more dilute than is usually recommended, 
but this is advisable for the reasons already mentioned :— 


Gold Potsssium 
Salt. Grains. | Water, | Chloride slatinite 
(gr.) (gr) 
Acetate, sodium i 10 I 
Bicarbonate, sodium 20 I 
Borax vs Ке 10 I 
Citric acil ... 10 6 
Formate, sodium з 20 I 
(3 gr. sodium carbonite 
must be added.) 
Meta-phenyl:rdiamine 12 3 
Nitric acid ... id 20 6 
Phosphoric acid  .. TA 25 8 
Phos; hate, sodium ... КР 20 I s 
10 I 


Sulphocyanide, ammonium. 
Tungstate, sodium ... " 


There are, of course, all kinds of freak baths, such as 
alkaline platinum baths, acid gold baths, alkaline combined 
baths, and so on, but for honest P.O.P. work the reader is 
strongly advised to keep to recognised satisfactory formulz ; 
the simpler the better. When using platinum, give a pre- 
liminary wash first, then a five minutes’ treatment with a 
five per cent. solution of sodium chloride (don’t use ‘‘kitchen 
salt ”), then a further буе minutes’ rinse. In all cases avoid 
touching the prints with fingers, except at edges or corners. 
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In the combined toning 
and fixing bath we have, 
theoretically, a solution 
which almost immediately 
dissolves out the unused S 
sensitive silver salts, and . wil P 
gradually deposits gold upon iioc Ж” 
the printed image. The mis- 
fortune of this convenient process is that it immediately 
introduces the one thing we are always trying to avoid in 
working with sensitive silver salts, viz., sulphur. The citric 
acid in the film gives rise to thiosulphuric acid, and then to 
sulphuretted hydrogen and sulphur :— 

(1). 3Na,S,0,+2H,C,O, 2 2Na,H,C,O ; * 3H;S;O,, 

hyp» citric acid sodium citrate thiosulphuric acid. 
(ii.) Н,5,О,-Н;О--5О,--5 (sulphur). 
(iii.) 2H,S,0,=H,S+S+S0O,+2S0,+ H,0+0. 
(-ul; huretied 
hydrogen.) А 

A certain amount of tetrathionic acid is formed by inter- 
action. 

The fact that many combined baths, with the gold 
omitted, will readily “tone” the image, tends to point to the 
action of the sulphur in producing non-permanent sul- 
phurised tones. 

Prof. Valenta’s formula has, perhaps, no equal for a com- 
bined bath, and runs as follows :— 


/ 


Water cu peru АА ына Б Төтен 20 07. 
Нуролла РЕТ ТИНТЕ 8 02. 
Ammonium sulphocyanide........................ 1 OZ. 
Lead nBittate- ces oce Ee ына 175 gr. 
ATUIm: SSS ын Eee Meo оне teenie 6 dram 


The last two salts may conveniently be dissolved, each in 
4 Oz. water, E 12 oz. only for the hypo and dg сй 
cyanide; their solution is then added to this 12 oz. The 
mixture is heated to 120 deg. Fahr. for a few minutes, and 
then allowed to cool. The clear solution is decanted, and 
25 parts of it are mixed, before use, with 1 part of the fol- 
lowing solution :— 

Gold chloride .................. ——— 

Distilled water 206505059949. 4%. 

The advantage of this bath is that it may be used when 
the prints have been washed, so that free citric acid is pre- 
vented from entering into the reaction. (There is still, how- 
ever, the citrate radicle of the silver citrate usually present 
in P.O.P. emulsions.) 

Fixing takes place very rapidly with P.O.P., but the pro- 
ducts found in the fixing are apt to be absorbed to a con- 
siderable extent, by the paper support, or especially by a 
postcard support—a contingency which does not arise in the 
case of plates. A bath containing two ounces of hypo to the 
pint is sufficiently strong, and this should be made up freshly 
for each batch of prints, a pint sufficing for a couple of 
dozen half-plate prints. Hypo, so cheap and so easy to 
“make up," is the most abused of photographic chemicals, 
and is too frequently used long after it is really exhausted. 

Prints toned warm red in a combined bath may be allowed 
to finish their fixing in the plait hypo bath, an intermediate 
rinse being given. In this way a great variety of tones can 
be produced with a combined bath, at the cost of a little 
extra trouble and manipulation. 

The Final Washing. 

This is of very great importance, in P.O.P. work, as the 
paper support is liable to retain deleterious matter when in 
the ordinary way the film may be thoroughly * clean." 
Before it is given, a formalin or chrome alum bath is 
desirable, if the prints are to be glazed, as this helps largely 
to prevent them from sticking to the glass or ferrotype. 

everal changes of water have been frequently proved 
better than long treatment with ''running water." 
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À PHOTOGRAPHIC SCRAP-BOOK. 


Special to ‘‘ The Amateur Photographer & Piotographic News 


O anyone who peruses a journal such as THE 
| A. P. AND P. N. at all regularly, it must at once be 
apparent that the advertisements form by no means 

the least attractive features of the publication. 

Admitting the fact that no ardent photographer can 
afford to exist without the support of this excellent journal, 
it is also taken for granted that the contents being so 
valuable for reference, the binding of the volumes is a 
matter of course. 

At one time it was my custom, in company with many 
others I suppose, to accumulate the copies as published until 
a volume was completed, when the whole were packed off 
to the bookbinder. Lately I have realised that a use may 
be made of some of the advertisement pages, which other- 
wise doubtless found their way to the waste-paper receptacle. 

In our young days, when visitors were in the house, it 
was an understood thing for our scrap-book to be duly 
presented for inspection, and the following method is a 
means whereby the rising generation may be supplied with 
a delightfully attractive and instructive scrap-book from the 
advertisement pages of THE A. P. AND P. N. 

Every now and again when a spare evening is found, the 
copies of the journal which are accumulating are taken, and 
the pages referred to, which are illustrated bv reproductions 
of prints, fancy initial letters, etc., are torn out and put 
on one side. 

The actual manufacture of the book is then taken in 
hand. A few sheets of light brown paper are procured, 
cut into sheets of about 3o in. by 24 in., and the sheets 
doubled, each sheet thus making four pages, size 15 by 12. 

At about an inch from the double edge the paper is creased 
over, reducing the actual size of pages to 15 by 11. The 
use of this crease will be apparent later. The “scraps” 
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Uutsiae cover, snowing method of binding. 
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By E. CLAYPOLE. 


are now carefully trimmed and sorted into groups, portraits, 
sports, etc., and with a little starch-paste or “ Higgins" 
fastened to the brown paper pages as neatlv and nicely 


- E 
"t. 
E 
Inner page, showing arrangement of advertisements, etc. 


arranged as possible, specimens of fancy type and em- 
bellishments being used to give the whole a set off and 
finish. 

The sheets are then punched or pierced at marked intervals 
through the creased inch at the double edge, laid one above 
the other, and tied 
with silk cord ог 
ribbon, as shown in 
the diagram. The 
uppermost page 
should have special 
treatment as regards 
illustration or letter- 
ing, to act as a 
cover, or a special 
pair of covers may 
be made with some 
*nature? card, 
which should be cut 
and hinged at the 
crease to admit of 
opening and closing 
when the cord is 
tied. This method 
is more secure and 
also neater, and the 


hinge is easily made ¢ A DEM > 


with a strip of calico 


s A to B, тт inches. B to С, 12 inches. 
and seccotine. 


A, crease. D, holes for cord. 
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N view of the 
| fact that a 
considerable 
number of the 
frequently used 
chemicals em- 
ployed by photo- 
graphers are highly poisonous, the following useful notes and 
table from an interesting article by Paul L. Anderson in our 
American contemporary, American Photography, should prove of 
the greatest value to all workers. The article should be kept for 
future reference. 

Many common photographic chemicals have been omitted from 
this table because their action (if any) is not sufficiently rapid 
to require any special treatment before the case can be got 
to a physician. It should be noted, though, that in case such 
chemicals have been taken it is well to empty the stomach 
before proceeding to the doctor's. 

There are certain precautions which, if rigidly adhered to, 
will absolutely eliminate all danger from the source in question. 
_ (1) Keep the dark-room locked at all times except when work- 
ing therein. This is imperative if there is any chance of 
children or other ignorant or irresponsible persons entering. 

(2) Never drink from a graduate or other dark-room utensil. 
(This practice has been the direct cause of many deaths.) 

(3) Do not keep a drinking tumbler in the dark-room. The 
temptation to use it for solutions in an emergency is too strong 
for many people. 

(4) Never use kitchen or table utensils for dark-room work. 

E Never convey food to the mouth after working in the 
dark-room unless the hands have been thoroughly washed with 
soap and water. 

(6) If susceptible to metol, rodinal, or potassium bichromate 


poisoning, never work with these chemicals except wearing' 


rubber gloves. 

(7) Wash the hands with soap and water and dry on a clean 
towel immediately on leaving the dark-room. 

These precautions may seem ridiculous: the writer knows 
many workers who habitually violate one or more of them, but 
their best recommendation lies in the fact that they practically 
guarantee safety and are not difficult or laborious to carry out. 

Metol, rodinal, potassium bichromate, and certain platinum 
salts have a tendency (in some persons more strongly marked 
than in others) to produce skin irritation. In addition to 
this, the salts used in the manufacture of platinum paper will 
sometimes act on the mucous membrane of the eyes, nose, and 
throat, causing a disorder closely resembling, in its superficial 
symptoms, an attack of influenza; that is, the manifestations 
are redness and soreness of the eyelids and soreness of the 
nose and throat, accompanied by a more or less profuse dis. 
charge of mucus. In the event of trouble from any of these 
sources it is best to place oneself in the care of a physician, 
preferably a specialist, rather than to attempt self.treatment. 
As indicated above, the injurious action of metol, rodinal, and 
potassium bichromate may be prevented if these chemicals be 
kept from the skin, either by gloves, or by a coating of heavy 
grease, such as vaseline, or, preferably, lanoline, well rubbed 
in, especiallv around the base of the nails, just prior to work. 
Obviouslv, the hands should te frequently rinsed and imme- 
diately on ceasing work should be thoroughly cleansed. 
Platinum influenza may be guarded against by working only in 
well-ventilated rooms, or, in case of extreme susceptibility, by 
wearing a nose mask containing a sponge wet with a saturated 
solution of sodium carbonate. 

Certain articles for emergency treatment should be in every 
dark-room and every one likely to need them should be familiar 
with their use, as, indicated below. 

(1) A stomach tube. Any physician will be glad to instruct 
in the use of this implement. 

(2 An emetic. The most desirable emetic is a subcutaneous 
injection of one-twentieth to one-tenth grain of apomorphine ; 
but for one unaccustomed to the use of a hypodermic syringe a 
better plan is to use a tablespoonful of mustard beaten up in 
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8 ounces of warm water. This may be repeated two or three 
times in order to empty the stomach thoroughly. 

(4) Baking soda (sodium bicarbonate) or magnesium carbonate 

(4) Whites of a dozen (or more) eggs, with a few grains of 
salicylic acid as a preservative, or a bottle of olive oil. 

(5) Common table salt (sodium chloride). 

It has seemed best to classify the various chemicals accord- 
ing to the treatment to be followed, but it should be borne in 
mind that these treatments are only for emergency use, and 
are intended to be employed pending the arrival of a physician, 
who should be sent for af once, and the urgency of the case 
made clear to him. 


Acids— I 


Acetic Do not give emetics. 
Hydrochloric Do not use stomach tube. | 
Мигс Give large quantities of solutions of 
Nitro-hydrochloric baking soda, magnesium carbonate, or 
Sulphuric strong soap-suds to neutralise the acid. 
Hydrofluoric These should be given a little at a time. 
Follow with white of egg, olive oil, or 
milk to allay inflammation. 
Acid— 2 | | 
Carbolic If soon after taking acid, give whiskey 
up to two ounces, or two ounces of half 
and half grain (not wood) alcohol and 
water, otherwise give an emetic. Follow 
with Epsom or Glauber’s salt or sodium 
sulphite in weak solution, as a chemical 
antidote. Give white of egg, olive oil, or 
milk to allay inflammation. Keep the 
hands and feet warm. Give whiskey or 
brandy in case of collapse. 
Actd— 3 
Oxalic and its Use stomach tube if soon after taking, 
salts otherwise give an emetic. Give whiting, 
Ammonium lime-water, whitewash, plaster from the 
oxalate wall, or, preferably, precipitated chalk 


Ferric oxalate made into a cream with water or milk; 
Sodium oxalate administer in small quantities at short 
Potassium oxalateintervals. Do not give sodium or 
potassium salts. Give olive oil, white of 
egg or milk to allay inflammation. Give 
whiskey and warmth to extremities in case 


of collapse. Give a purgative of castor 
oil. 
Acid— 4 
Prussic (hvdro- Stomach tube or emetics. Wash out 
cyanic) stomach with dioxygen (three per cent. 
Potassium cyanide hydrogen peroxide). Dash cold water on 
Benzine head and chest. Give whiskey or brandy. 
Dilute ammonia applied to nostrils. Arti- 
ficial respiration and friction on limbs. 
Fresh air. It should be borne in mind 
that the cyanides are exceedingly rapid 
in their action, and any treatment must 
be very prompt if it is to be of avail. 
5 
Alcohol Wash out stomach, using stomach tube, 
Chloral hydrate with warm water and coffee. Give strong 
Chloroform coffee. Keep body warm, head cold. 


Apply dilute ammonia to nostrils. Arti- 


ficial respiration. 
Alkalies— 6 


Ammonia Do not use stomach tube. Give large 
Ammonium car- quantities of warm water to cause vomit- 
bonate ing. Give vinegar and water or dilute 
Sodium carbonate lemon juice to neutralise alkali. White 
Potassium car- of egg or olive oil to allay inflammation. 
bonate If a large amount of ammonia has been 


Lithium carbonate inhaled, let the patient smell vinegar, 
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acetic or hydrochloric acid, and drink 


Calcium hydroxide 
dilute vinegar or lemon juice. 


Sodium hydroxide 
Potassium 
hydroxide 
Lithium hydroxide 
Sodium bisulphite 


7 
stomach quickly with 


Iodine and de- Empty tube. 
rivatives, White of egg, olive oil, or milk to allay 
Sodium, Potas- inflammation. Give whiskey or brandy 
sium or in case of depression. For tpdine, give 
Ammonium bi- emetic and solution of laundry starch, 
chromate gruel, boiled rice, or arrowroot. Continue 
Copper bromide or as long as starch continues to be coloured 
su!phate blue. 
Mercuric chloride 
or iodide 
Tin chloride, Zinc 
sulphate 
Lead, Barium, Empty the stomach with tube or emetics, 


and their salts 


give solution of Epsom salt or powdered 
alum (not chrome alum). 
wet in hot water to the abdomen. 
white of egg, milk, or olive oil. 


Apply cloths 
Give 


The following amateurs have already been dealt with in 
previous issues of THE A. P. AND P. N.:—(1) Frank H. Read, 
(2) Bertram Park, (3) Basil Schón, (4) Gideon Clark, (s) С. 
Wille, (6) H. Powell Higgins, (7) Harry Lindoe, (8) F. C. Boyes, 
(9) Bertram Cox, (10) S. W. Shore, (11) Miss Edith Willis, 
(12) Harold Jacob, (13) W. Harold House, (14) H. Creighton 
Beckett, (15) Miss E. Louise Marillier, (16) A. G. Buckham, 


(17) Mrs. 
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9 
Give large quantity of solution of 
common sa!t as chemical antidote. Follow 
with white of egg or milk to allay in- 
flammation. 
10 
Wash stomach out thoroughy with warm 
water, using stomach tube. 


Silver nitrate 


Developing agents, 
Pyro, Metol, 
Rodinal, Hydro- 


quinone, — Azol, 
etc. 
Formalin— II 
Give dilute ammonia, let patient inhale 
ammonia. Give white of egg or olive 
oil. 


In case of poisoning from chemicals not classified herein, 
it is advisable to empty the stomach and allow the physician 
to deal with the physiological symptoms as they develop. 

Following is an alphabetical list of the commoner photo- 
graphic chemicals, and appended to each is a number indi- 
cating the classification as given above. The writer would 
impress on photographers the desirability of familiarising them- 
selves with the various treatments given herein, so that there 
may be no delay arising from possible confusion. 
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Ambrose Ralli, (18) Arthur Smith, (19) James 


M’Kissack, (20) John Brown, (21) Miss Winifred H. Prout, (22) C. David Kay, (23) J. Lawrence Stephens, (24) Frank Bolton, 


(25) Herbert Mills, (26) Harry Wild, (27) Marcus Adams, (28) Mrs. E. Peake, (29) Robert Chalmers, (30) 


Collins, (32) Easten Lee, 
P. Wight. 


(33) Miss Frances Pitt, (34) P. F. 
XXX'VIII.—MISS 


N the ranks of the younger workers with the camera 
from whom we may expect the production of good 
pictures steadily increasing in merit we are always 
glad to note that there are many ladies who have 

made pictorial photography their hobby. The subject 
of this present note—Miss May Barker—is not only a 
keen worker, but one who takes hér work very seriously, 
and is, moreover, always ready and eager to acquire 
fresh knowledge from other workers. She is fortunate 
in this respect in being a member of that '' live "' 
society, the Cambridge and District Photographic 
Society. Here she meets with a band of other 
amateurs who are always willing and able to give much 
excellent advice and practical assistance to fellow- 
members. 

Miss Barker's appreciation of the help she has 
obtained from this society is a striking testimony to the 
real value of a good photographic club. She also pays 
a tribute to the help received from entering THE A. P. 
AND P. N. Weekly Competitions. Not only has a com- 
parison with other workers been thus made possible, but 
the criticisms sent with the returned prints have also 
proved invaluable for the preparation of future prints 
on improved lines. 


. F. Rea, (31) F. 


Storrs, (35) J. M. Sellors, (36) W. C. S. Fergusson, (37) Harrop 


MAY BARKER. 


Miss Barker's pictorial efforts have been confined 
almost entirely to portraiture and figure subjects, and 
by thus specialising she is likely to achieve success much 
earlier than by dealing with a multitude of subjects. 
Her first camera—a 105. Brownie—started her in photo- 
graphy іп 1907. She has since taken up а half-plate 
stand camera, and with this she now makes most of her 
pictures, two of which are reproduced in this issue. 

An ordinary room (a kitchen), with two windows at 
right angles to each other, forms her studio. Her sit- 
ters are mostly children or young people, and, like many 
other successful workers, she finds that if one is striving 
after a pictorial result it is false economy to spare 
plates. Consequently, each subject receives many ex- 
posures before the really satisfactory result 15 secured. 

She pays great attention to the drapery of her sitters, 
endeavouring always to make every part of the picture 
subordinate to the face. She is a strong advocate of 
straight photography, and prints mostly in carbon, but 
confesses that recently the fascination of bromoil has 
appealed to her. 

We are glad to record the progress of this enthu- 
siastic young worker, and look with interest for her 
future pictorial productions with the camera. 
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A PORTRAIT. By Miss May BARKER. 


See article on preceding page. 
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STUDY OF AN ITALIAN GIRL. By Miss MAY BARKER. 
See article on page 255. 
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IN THE DEPTHS OF THE COVERT. 


By WARD Muir. 


A STROLL WITH MY CAMERA. 


Special to ** The А.Р. and Р. N.” 


HERE is a charm in a day's memento making 
with the camera not unsimilar to the charm of 
a day's fishing. Both hobbies are gentle and 
mild, both have their small excitements, and 
both bring one into close communion with nature. Both, 
too, are pursued for the love of the thing, rather than 
for any special material benefits which may result. The 
mere taking of the photograph 15, indeed, nothing; but 
there is much in the search for the subject and the care- 
ful choice of the viewpoint when the subject is found. 
And—as in fishing—if there is naught else to show for 
the expedition, it has at any rate brought us into the 
open-air and trained those eyes of ours to some feeble 
vision of the wonderful world to which they are 
ordinarily so blind. | 
To a Scot—the present writer is a Scot—the South of 
England is curiously fascinating. It is so rich, so old, 
so intensely English. Тһе hop-fields of Kent аге 
as strange to him as the vineyards of the Rhine. The 
tiled farms, with their long, steep, sloping roofs and 
red-brick walls, mellowed by age and sunshine, nestling 
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amongst orchards or cob-nut plantations, possess a 
beauty which the stern stone buildings of the bleak north 
utterly lack; and the conical ‘‘ oasts, where the hops 
are dried, stand up against the skyline in quaint groups, 
and add yet another foreign touch to the landscape. 

For а photographer in search of characteristic 
mementos the oasts in particular are irresistible, espe- 
cially when, as in my second picture, they are quite iso- 
lated from the hop-fields themselves. Тһе hop-fields аге а 
difficult, niggling subject, full of distracting detail, which 
the lens will render only too literally. So when I topped 
a rise and came in view of this Kentish farm, with its 
simple foreground of hay-meadow and its background of 
faintly sketched park trees, my camera was promptly 
unslung from its case, and the tripod erected. White 
clouds floated in the summer blue of the sky, and it was 
because of their presence that I had burdened myself with 
the tripod; for if I were to get my clouds and my land- 
scape rendered on one and the same plate I should have 
to use an orthochromatic screen, which renders a snap 
exposure nearly always impossible, — The camera, there- 
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fore, instead of being held in the hand, was perched on 
its legs, the screen placed in position on the lens, and 
focussing done under that useful if undignified headgear, 
the black cloth. In order that the foreground of meadow 
might not look too blank, a position was chosen where 
it was broken by a path leading in a slightly curved line 
to the distant buildings; and the '* horizon ” (though the 
word is not literally applicable) was placed high, for the 
sake of balance. Two ugly slate roofs on new barns 
made an awkward spot in the otherwise quiet composi- 
tion, but could not be dodged. The camera's swing- 
back was pulled out, a little, from the top (1.e., at that 
part of the plate where the foreground would fall), in 
order that the foreground and the distance might be 
fairly sharp without stopping down the lens. A 
strongish breeze was blowing, so that the grass blades 
moved a good deal; but this was an advantage on the 
whole, as too exact a rendering of grass is apt to be 
fussy. 

The meter, on being questioned, announced an ex- 
posure of a quarter of a second; but this had to be 
doubled in view of the presence of the light ortho. screen 
(a Кі), and doubled again because only the back com- 
bination of the lens was being used: the resulting ex- 
posure being one second. A second and a half was, as 
a matter of fact, actually given. I find it safe to over- 
expose rather than under-expose landscape subjects 
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taken through a screen, if a soft result is aimed at; апа, 
as the sun was shining somewhat into the face of the 
lens, I shielded it with my hat, to prevent flare. 

There is always, of course, a certain technical interest 
even in the simple procedure cited above; but I mention 
it at length rather to prove that there exist a variety of 
considerations, all of which must be weighed, before a 
plate can successfully be used, and that these considera- 
tions keep the mind busy in much the same manner as 
the angler’s mind is kept busy when stalking a likely 
pool. With a hand camera it is so easy to press the 
button on the moment’s inspiration, and then carelessly 
pass on, that this aspect of the more contemplative land- 
scape work is being forgotten. The mere manipulation 
of the stand camera is delightful, if approached in the 
right spirit. Seldom will it be found that the enthu- 
siastic landscape photographer is happy without his 
tripod and not ‘‘ taking his time ” over each plate. То 
him the hand camera is a shirking of the root of the 
matter, and means a positive loss of pleasure. 

Without unmounting my camera, I strolled on from 
the hop farm—which I now saw was, like many in Kent, 
a hop farm no longer, the oasts alone remaining to tell 
the tale of its original purpose—and threaded a lane 
whose hedgerows were a rank riot of weeds, in a lush 
profusion never seen in the poorer soil of Scotland. And 
presently the sun vanished behind a cloud, and there 


A KENTISH FARM. 
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came а sharp patter of rain. 
Myself, I do not mind a wetting, 
but with a valuable camera it is 
a different affair; so 1 plunged at 
once into the thick shelter of a 
wood at the side of the lane—I 
am afraid I was shamelessly tres- 
passing in somebody's coverts, 
but my intentions were entirely 
innocent—and, in search for a 
leafy canopy, found myself look- 
ing forth into a glade where some 
magnificent fronds of bracken 
grew above the carpet of old 
leaves. Overhead the raindrops 
rattled, but here all was still, and 
even before the shower blew over 
I was able to use another plate, 
being troubled neither by rain nor 
wind. It is not specially interest- 
ing, this photograph, but it 
helped to pass the time of wait- 
ing. Indeed, there is rarely 
a moment, in the true country, 
where one need be idle, whatever 
the weather conditions. 

A long tramp followed, during which I looked at 
many prospective pictures, but was satisfied with none; 
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THE PATH BY THE FRUIT PLANTATION. 


and then, traversing one of those fruit plantations which 
have so often taken the place of the hops, I came on a 
little row of trees—damsons, if I mistake not—whose 
trunks had been whitened, and made an oddly conven- 
tional repetition beside the footpath. Behind the trees 
were currant bushes and gooseberries, whose foliage was 
rather spotty; but this spottiness is so true of these 
fruit districts that it might almost be said to come within 
the scope of my pictorial wishes, though not, at first 
sight, pleasing. The sun was lower, and lit the white 
tree trunks from the side, helping, to some extent, the 
effect I desired to get; but the tops of the trees made a 
somewhat speckled pattern against the sky, so I was 
once again induced to resort to the device of omitting the 
sky altogether, and also exaggerating the slope of the 
ground by pointing the camera a trifle downwards. 


It was only as I came home, in the evening, that I saw 
any hope of making a pleasing rendering of a hop field. 
The light was softer and “© massed ” the regiments of 
poles a little; and I found a spot where a cart track 
wound along the edge of the hops, making a sharp 
margin to them: a margin emphasised, too, by the un- 
cut woods on the other side. But hops, when all is said 
and done, are an almost impracticable subject for the 
camera.  Pointing full into the hop fields, we get a mere 
muddle of plants and poles and strings and wires, yer to 
take only one hop plant is completely to miss the spirit 
of Kent, as to show a drawing of a rose is to miss 
understanding the charm of a rose bush. However, 1 
did my best, and here is the hop field as I saw it that 
evening. The wind had fallen; not a leaf stirred; a 
summer haze had diffused itself through the atmosphere. 
And all around me was the warmth, the rich, luxuriant 
growth, the ancient peace of that noble county of Kent, 
so strange and so beautiful in the eyes of the 
Northerner. 


— — — — 


°“ Stereoscopic Pictures, and How to Make Them." —A new 
edition of this useful and practical little book, by Mr. Alec J. 
Jones, has just been issued by Messrs. Butcher and Sons, Ltd., 
of Camera House, Farringdon Avenue, London, E.C. This firm 
has done much to popularise stereoscopic photography, and 


their stereoscopic cameras and accessories should be seen by 
every amateur going in for this fascinating branch of work. The 
book mentioned above and complete price list of stereoscopic 
apparatus will be sent free to readers of THE A. P. AND P. N. 
on application to the address given. 
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A New Series of Practical Hints for the Home Worker, 


written by Home Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a novel 
description by readers of “Тһе A. P. & Р.М.” are invited for this 
page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. Articles 
should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams an 
photographs. 

HOW TO MAKE AND USE A cidedly cream-laid smooth. Do not use 
“ MULTOGRAPH.” any but smooth papers for making the 


OW often does it happen, during a 

photographic club secretary’s career, 
that he wishes he had some means of re- 
ducing the society’s printing expenses, and 
also the laborious work of writing out 
cards calling officers to a committee meet- 
ing! By the method I am about to de- 
scribe, programmes for concerts, menu 
cards for suppers, tickets for socials, com- 
mittee-meeting cards, etc., may be made 
in an incredibly short space of time by the 


secretary, thereby saving considerable 
printing expenses for апу struggling 
society. The following are the require- 


ments to make а “ graph " :—Shallow tin 
with good-fitting lid (can be made at any 
ironmonger’s) : (а) шо in. long, 8 in. wide, 
3 in. deep (for letters and postcards); (b) 
144 in. long, то in. wide, 3 in. deep (for 
foolscap size). Two sizes and quantities 
are given, but a is the most useful size. 


Water IO OZ. 
Best Russian 


lue (ordi- 


mary glue is of no use)... 4 lb. 
Glycerine ................ . I lb. bottle 
For tin a. 
Water 22222505852. 24 OZ. 
Best Russian glue ............ Ib. 
Glycerine ........................ 2 lb. bottle 
For tin Û 


Break the glue up into very small 
pieces ; soak in the water overnight in a 
saucepan, and do not use more than the 
amount of water stated. 

Put saucepan with the contents on the 
fire or gas ring until the glue is melted, 
constantly stirring with a piece of stick 
(a meat skewer will do) meanwhile. Then 
add glycerine, and keep stirring. 

Place the tin on a perfectly flat surface 
(preferably a sink), and see that it is quite 
level. Allow the solution to simmer for 
three or fou: minutes, and then pour it 
steadily into the tin. Work all air-bells to 
the edge of the tin with the stick, and then 
allow it to set, which will take about a day 
in warm weather. The tin must on no ac- 
count be disturbed before three hours 
after pouring in. When set, if there 
should be any scum or froth on the sur- 
face of the jelly, procure some lukewarm 
water and flow it gently over the surface, 
and rock the tin. If the scum is slow in 
being removed, it can be helped by 
wiping the surface of the jelly gently with 
a damp soft sponge. The water is then 
drained off, and it is set aside for another 
two hours before using it. 


How то USE THE MULTOGRAPH. 
Procure from a good stationer a shilling 
bottle of “ Hectograph” or “© Multo- 
graph” copying ink. Boots’ ink has 
given me the greatest satisfaction. The 
best paper to use, both for making the 
duplicates and the initial copy, is de- 


first or initial copy. For copying on post- 
cards, it is a good plan to cut a piece of 
cream-laid smooth paper the same size as 
the postcard, and write or print the infor- 
mation upon that, as the ordinary plain 
postcards have such a poor rough surface 
for writing on with this special ink. The 
ultimate prints would be blotchy in time. 

To make the initial copy, write care- 

fully and neatly with a good clean nib. 
The nib should not be used for any other 
purpose. If it has, it must be well 
cleaned, or get a new one. The best nib, 
in my opinion, is a “ Waverley.” А 
margin of 4 in. should be left all round 
the paper when writing the copy. Allow 
the copy to dry when finished, and 
thoroughly clean the nib, or it will cor- 
rode. 
Now take your tin of jelly, and lay the 
copy on it carefully in the middle, ink 
downwards. See that it is well in contact 
all over, and allow it to stop on for three 
minutes. 

Meanwhile, procure some narrow strips 
of paper } in. to 4 in. wide, and lay them 
on the jelly all round the copy. When the 
time has expired, gently draw the copy 
away from the jelly. You will now see 
that the ink on the copy has left an im- 
print on the jelly. You now take your 
postcards, letter paper, tickets, or what- 
ever it may be, and lay them in the exact 
position where the initial copy was. 

At first a mere touch will give you good 
prints, and the quicker they are put on 
and off the better. In fact, you cannot be 
too quick for the first twenty or thirty 
copies. The quicker you are in the pro- 
cess in the early stages, the more copies 
will the ink give. I have made as many 
as a hundred tickets with ink that was 
only guaranteed to give sixty copies. 
When printing larger than letter size it is 
advisable to rub the paper on the jelly 
with a piece of clean rag or duster thickly 
folded like a pad, as the warmth made by 
the hand, causing friction, would soften the 
jelly, and the ink would yield too quickly, 
and ultimately give poor prints. When all 
the copies are made, the strips of paper 
are removed from the jelly, and the sur- 
face is flooded with warm water. 

The water must not all be poured in the 
same place, or it will make the surface 
uneven. Now take a damp soft sponge 
(this should not be used for any other 
purpose, especially  *''ablution "), and 
gently wipe the ink away. The warmer 
the water the quicker will the ink disap- 
pear, but on no account use boiling water. 
When all trace of the ink has been re- 
moved, drain off the water, stand the tin 
on edge, and wipe away surplus water 
with the sponge. 

The jelly must not be used again before 
six hours have elapsed. When wiped 
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down, cover the jelly with the lid, and put 
away in a cool place. 

Before concluding this article I should 
like to make one or two cautions :— 

(1) Do not do the printing on the jelly 
in a hot room near a roaring fire, or the 
prints will suffer. 

(2 Keep the bottle of ink well corked 
and in a cool place. This is very impor- 
tant, as the ink contains some spirit, 
which would evaporate and leave the ink 
very stiff on exposure to the air for some 
time. 

(3| Be very careful to keep the initial 
copy out of the way of children after it 
has been on the jelly. If you do not want 
more than sixty copies, it is best to burn 
it; but if you want more, and the ink is 
likely to give out, the initial copy may be 
saved and used again, when it may give 
ten to twenty more copies. W. P. 
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HOW TO MAKE A MAGNESIUM RIBBON 
HOLDER, REFLECTOR, AND LIGHT PRO- 
TECTOR AT A COST OF ONE PENNY. 
ROCURE at the ironmonger’s or 
penny bazaar a tin funnel, then get 
an inch or so of cane or stick, which you 
split in two. 
Pass the magnesium ribbon down the 
stem of funnel and between the pieces of 


stick. When you have sufficient length of 
ribbon protruding, wedge the w in 
the stem ; it thus becomes firm. The stem 
of funnel becomes the handle, and its 
mouth becomes the reflector, which will 
be found to act as a shade to one’s eyes 
from the glare of the burning ribbon. The 
reflector can be marked to denote inches. 
T. C. P. 
-------------%------- 


А HOME-MADE LEVEL FOR ARCHITECTURAL 
WORK. 


Ta accompanying sketch gives a rough 
idea of a contrivance which I have 
found most useful in 
plumbing and levelling a 
camera when taking 
architectural photographs 
and interiors. It is a 
mason’s plumb on a small 
scale, with this addition, 
the base A is made 
exactly at right angles 
with the vertical side B, 
so that it can be used 
as a level for the base 
of the camera. When 
making the plumb it is 
well to have the base 
rather broad in propor- 
tion to the height, so as 
to give better bearing 
when using it on the 
horizontal parts of the 
camera. A handy size 
for half-plate is, base 
1j in., and height 6 in. 
The plumb can also be 
used with advantage for copying, to 
ensure the subject copied being vertical. 


-----> 
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MEN, 


September 11, 1911. 


Under this heading letters from readers оп 
various topics will be published every week. 
It must be that the 
Editor will not be responsible for opinions 
expressed by correspondents. 


چت 


understood, however, 


A BLUE CAST ON AUTOCHROMES. 

Sig,—I was interested in reading Mr. Knight's letter in THE 
A. P. AND P. N. for August 21st to find he has experienced the 
same difficulties and failures in working autochromes this 
summer. Last month I exposed a few boxes of these plates in 
the South of Scotland (Solway coast), with most disappointing 
results on the whole, though previously I have had few failures 
with landscape and coast scenery. In several plates, exposed 
in bright sunlight, the light parts, particularly the reds, have a 
bleached effect, while the trees come out an olive-green where 
in shadow, and blue-green where well lighted, with a strong blue 
tinge round the edges of the foliage where the sun falls fully. 
The plates were all exposed by meter test, developed with pyro, 
as formerly quoted by Messrs. Lumiére, timed by calculation 
for temperature, in darkness for the first minute, then examined 
briefly by Virida screen in lamp. The slides were loaded in dark- 
ness, and I have no reason to suspect fading of the compensating 
filter, as it has never been exposed to strong light for more than 
a few seconds—required to fix in position—and it has given 
correct colour-rendering on plates exposed through it since. 
Also the failures cannot be due to extraneous light, as the same 
results were obtained with two cameras, using the screen either 
before or behind the lens. The developer also seems to be in 
£ood condition, as plates developed with the same batch, both 
before and after the faulty ones, have turned out well. I should 
be glad of a possible explanation of the cause of failure, as I 
have never experienced anything of the kind before. It certainly 
seems curious that the plates which were most fully exposed 
(judging by the density of the image and rapidity of appearance, 
also excessive detail showing in the negative stage) should be 
most affected by the blue tint, which has even accompanied the 
pink of over-exposure. If others have had the same trouble, 
perhaps a cause may be found and some means of prevention 
in the future.—Yours, etc., E. S. MAPLES. 

Huddersfield. 


HIGH-SPEED SHUTTERS. 


бін,--Му best thanks аге due to Dr. Abrahams for his reply 
to my letter published in your issue of August 2151. It is 
evident, however, that the conclusion to which I came on reading 
his article was correct, for he admits that he was ignorant of the 
actual speeds of the shutters used in his tests. 

I certainly think it unfortunate that he did not state this at 
first, because otherwise such phrases as “ Examples 2 and 3 
show where the shutters have been worked at the same speed 
(1-1,000th sec.), etc.," are very misleading. I think most of your 
readers, like myself, would take ‘‘ the same speed " to mean 
“ the same actual speed." 

Of course, I agree with him that the higher speeds of the focal- 
plane shutter are very much overstated, but he proceeds to say 
that he takes the readings of the Multispeed shutter as actual 
speeds, and that he has reason to believe his confidence justified. 
Surely Dr. Abrahams does not believe that the Multispeed 
shutter can give an actual exposure of 1-2,00oth sec. 

As regards efficiency, I still think that Dr. Abrahams is 
unnecessarily severe on the focal-plane shutter. Assuming that 
the distance from blind to focal-plane is half an inch, and that 
the minimum width of slit used is 1-1oth of an inch, the 
efficiencies at various apertures are as follows :— 


Apertures Efficiencies. 
F/s dés - sos id $o per cent. 
F/6 T іш Ше ids 55 ES 
F/7 Dat ixi 5s vo 58 » 

F/8 ges or 2i. m 61 5% 


The efficiency, under these circumstances, could, of course, be 


as low as до per cent., but the aperture in this case would be 


F/3.3.. 

What I seek for vainly in the photographic journals—I am 
a comparatively new photographer—are definite data as to speed 
and efficiency. I meet such statements as, “ Let us allow 
1-400th sec. as a possible focal-plane shutter exposure," and, 
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“И is probable that the fastest speed of the blind is not more 
than a few metres per second.” Such vagueness is exasperating, 
and I would appeal to Dr. Abrahams to use his influence towards 
having it dispelled. 

I should like to see the analysis of a Multispeed shutter and 
a good modern focal-plane shutter over a range of speeds, 
including the highest. The lens aperture used should be given, 


and, in the case of the focal-plane shutter, the distance from 
blind to focal-plane and the widths of the various slits used. 
The ordinary amateur has no means of accurately testing high 
speeds, and I am sure that if Dr. Abrahams would help in this 
direction he would earn the gratitude of all users of high-speed 
shutters.—Yours, etc., 
Busby, near Glasgow. 


FOCAL-PLANE. 


5 


* What Wili the Weather Be? "—4A second edition of the 
interesting and useful little booklet bearing this title, by H. G. 
Busk, F.R.Met.Soc., has just been published. It is full of sound 
information regarding the weather, and the reader possessed of 
a copy will learn much of what the clouds, winds, and baro- 
meter have to tell him. Messrs. W. Heffer and Sons, Ltd., of 
Cambridge, are the publishers. The price is 6d. 


Watford Photographic Society.—This society having recently 
jOined forces with the Watford Camera Club, an interesting 
presentation, which took the form of a pair of prism bino- 
culars, has recently been made by the president, Lady Ebury, 
on behalf of past and present members, to the late chairman, 
Mr. C. J. Trevarthen, in consideration of his past services to 
the society. 


The Borough Polytechnic Photographic Society are holding 
an exhibition of members’ work in the Cuming Museum at the 
Central Library, Walworth Road (two minutes from the 
Elephant and Castle), for five weeks from August 31st to 
October 7th. The exhibition was opened by the Mayor of 
Southwark, and Mr. F. С. Boyes, F.R.P.S., spoke on “ Modern 
Photographic Methods" to a large audience. Admission із 
free. 

Photography at the Universities.—Dr. Hall Edwards, of Bir- 
mingham, has just made the novel suggestion, says the English 
Mechanic, that photography should be included in the ordinary 
University course of training. The connection between photo- 
graphy and art, he thinks, has been over-rated. Nothing has 
helped science more than photography of late years, and it 
should, therefore, receive more attention than it does at present 
in the education given both in schools and in the Universities. 


Selfridge’s Photographic Competition.—Messrs. Selfridge and 
Co., Ltd., of Oxford Street, W., announce a second free photo- 
graphic competition this year for cash prizes of £3, £2, and £1. 
The competition is organised by the photographic department of 
the firm, and prints can be sent any time up to the end of Sep- 
tember. They must be mounted, and not larger than 5 by 4. 
The name and address of sender should Бе оп the back of each 
mount. Тһе Editor of THE А.Р. AND P. М. will act as judge. 
A postcard to “ Dept. 100” will bring particulars. 


Lectures for Societies. —Mr. Alfred В. Hitchins, to whom we 
recently referred in this column as opening a well-equipped 
photographic establishment at 10, Vernon Place, Southampton 
Row, W.C., informs us that he has prepared two lectures on 
the application of photography to the study of natural history, 
both lectures being fully illustrated with photo-micrographic and 
other slides dealing with insect anatomy, bacteriology, and 
minute animal organisms. Secretaries desiring to book these lec- 
tures should write to the above address for particulars. 


Some New Photographic Mounts for Amateurs.—We have 
received from Messrs. Bartons, 124, Great Charles Street, 
Birmingham, an excellent assortment of new mounting cards, 
both of the paste-on and slip-in variety. The tints have been 
carefully chosen, and will be found suitable for all kinds of 
photographs. We strongly advise our readers to write to the 
above address without delay for samples and price list of these 
tasteful mounts, which can be obtained in various sizes and in 
many different styles. Messrs. Bartons specialise in the pro- 
duction of artistic mounts and papers for amateurs, and their 
goods may always be relied upon as being of the highest quality. 
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The Winter Syllabus. 

During the next week or two members of 
societies will be anxiously wondering what their 
winter syllabus will reveal—what new departure 
their council are making, and who are the fresh 
lecturers. There is, however, one fixed rut that 
club officials seem to cling to with unfailing 
affection. Why, I never could understand, шер, 

haps, we are all, more or less, copyists by 

irthright, and only in the exception ve 
original ideas. I refer, in the present instance, to 
the form in which the club’s winter syllabus is 
sent out to members. With very few exceptions it 
just takes form of the usual football fixture 
card—a two, three, or four fold pasteboard 
arrangement, got out as cheaply as possible. In 
many cases the cost never enters into the con- 
sideration at all; a list is simply handed to the 

rinter, and he sets it up the same as All other 

ture cards, with no idea of effect or display. 


Why is tbe Syliabus Issued ? 

Let me ask the society official if be has never 
realised that the syllabus he issues is the one 
society product that is seen the most, not only by 
the member who receives it, but by the unattached 

hotographer. Let me also ask him if that fact 
dors not in itself ppd 4 pit it should bear the 
hall-mark of the club’s @vsition in the photo- 
graphic world. Having now asked these ques- 
tions, I will carry his mind back to a „Раё in 
history. It is now many years since the frst 
attempt was made to break away from the usual 
thing in syllabuses and issue something not only 
of use for the purpose it exists for, but something 
that would appeal to the outside man and help 
in bringing him inside. I well remember how it 
succeeded, and at the period many kind things 
were said of the collaboration of late w. 3 
Warren and John H. Gash in the production ot 
that syllabus, both well-known names of the 
period, the former as "F. F. F." in Тик 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER, and a leading pic- 
torialist; the latter a R. P. S. medallist, who 
made pictures then, and, in fact, can still make 
them, but doesn't. 


Flasbes in the Pan. 

Since then, two or three secretaries struck out 
with ideas of their own, and if they did not 
actually end in the Bankruptcy Court, some of 
their cheerful, cheeseparing, peony wise brothers 
predicted they would, or said they were fast going 
there, club and all, so they grew tired, and the 
syllabus reverted to the humdrum. With these 
exceptions, and one or two flashes in the pan, we 
still go òn in the same old way issuing something 
that is put away and only referred to when 
actually required for reference as to date and 
subject. It bas no other attraction, and says 
nothing for the club it represents, and yet we 
claim to be members of a society, or societies, 
whose main objects and aims are to present some- 
thing that adds to the beauty of life, and most 
societies would certainly claim, if questioned, to 
have a good proportion of their members whose 
intentions (whether they succeed or not is of no 
moment to the question in hand) are to present to 


FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


a 


an admiring public work that is pictorial, if not 
always truly artistic. 


A Printer’s Opinion. 

I remember being present at a meeting of the 
Lancashire and Cheshire secretaries when their 
president, Mr. C. F. Inston, in some observations 
on the subject, pointed out the utter lack of 
thought that was given by some societies and 
their printers to the form of the printed produc- 
tion, by courtesy termed a syllabus, and he sug- 
gested that anything that tends to end or mend 
them would be good service rendered. But, *hen, 
Mr. Inston is a printer, and an artistic printer at 
that. There are many ways in which a syllabus 
could be issued that would not only be of use as 
a reminder of the events, but be of service in 
other ways, whilst almost any form could be an 
artistic production. 


Syllabus Competitions for Secretaries. 

Having said so much on the subject, I want to 
say what our Editor is going to do in an endeavour 
to encourage an improvement not only in design 
and get-up, but in utility. He is offering two 
prizes of half a guinea each for competition 
among the secretaries of societies, and I suggest 
that the winners of the two awards will materially 
help their respective societies in a greater degree 
to improve the membership than by any other 
method, and the best losers will not be far 
behind. The prizes are for (0) “The most original 
and artistic syllabus’’; (а) “Тһе neatest and 
most attractive printed syllabus.” The competi- 
tions will close on October 12th, thus giving a 
clear month from date, and the results will be 
announced as early as possible afterwards. The 
conditions are few and simple, as set forth in the 
displayed announcement below. 


Every Secretary Should Send a Syllabus. 

I do, however, want every secretary to compete, 
and so make the competition worthy of the effort. 
I don’t propose giving any lead in ideas, feel- 
ing sure that a little thought given to the subject 
in the minds of many will result in something 
being evolved that will not only delight their own 
members, but will of interest to others. It 
should, however, be clearly understood that both 
competitions are for syllabuses as issued to the 
members in duplication, and NoT for a specially 
prepared single syllabus. 


A Note to Secretaries on Reports. 

uite apart from the competitions, I want secre- 
tarles or society recorders to send me a few short 
notes on the prospects of the coming session, so 
far as they affect their society; in short, what 
their society is proposing to do. have said 
sufficient on the score of syllabus to indicate that 
the great bulk do not convey but an inkling of 
the work in prospect, and, as I have previously 
hinted, this page is what the secretaries make it. 
If I am well supported by the societies, I can in 
turn help them in many instances by keeping 
their society in the forefront of the public notice. 
I have had no reason to complain of their sup- 
port during the past three years, so far as the 
majority go, but there are still a few societies 
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where there is room for improvement. It is not 
sufficient to come to the conclusion that what 
society is doing is of no interest to others. 

is an entirely erroneous impression, and should 
be at once erased from the secretary's diary, 1 
this note made for every Friday in succession, 
" Have I despatched my report to ‘ Ariel °? °” 


The Right Kind of Report. 
If only ALL society secretaries and recorders 
would realise the importance. of sending a shert 
and pithy note of the week's lecture, demonstra- 
tion, or meeting, the Editor would under necessity 
have to consider the advisability of issulng an 
enlarged edition of THE A. P. AND P. М. I don't, 
however, expect a long report that takes a lot 
of preparing, for the simple reason I have not 
space at my disposal to use it, and, if it was in, 
the present-day reading public would not look at 
it. Just a germ of interest is all I want; a point 
or two picked out of the lecture or demonstration 
that is of interest to the photographic reading 
public, as well as the society member. The 
elaboration of the point and the society's ren- 
dezvous usually make an interesting paragraph 
which is of mutual help to all concerned. 
all secretaries and recorders are asked to do Es 
prepare the above (on a postcard, if you Шке), а 
send it regularly and promptly to “ Ariel” із 
care of Editor. Қ 


Тһе Bradford Programme. 

The Bradford Photographic Society have already 
prepared the bulk of their lecture list, made up of 
the usual excellent class of lectures, with one or 
two breaks from the ordinary. The secretary in- 
forms me he is arranging a few evenings on dis- 
cussions on various topics, such as “ Automatic 
versus The Old System of Development.” The 
experience of past years, says т. Townend, 
shows that practical demonstrations are appre- 
ciated by members, and a good num of these 
will be beld this winter on the usual meeting 
nights, in addition to several we hope to arrange 
on off-nights, on the spur of the moment, as it 
were. Nature photography will also find a place 
on the syllabus this year, as it is believ 

base will, in a short time, one of the most 
interesting branches to amateurs. Some who have 
lost a certain amount of interest in the ordinary 
branches will find in “ nature” something new 
and interesting always. Of course, the Bradford 
Society is an ideal place for demonstrations of 
practical working, it having a real elub-house, 
sharing with the Bradford Arts Club a fine suite 
of rooms, with a dark-room replete with every- 
thing necessary for developing and enlarging. 


Batley Photographic. 


The Batley Photographic Society announce tbe 
have completed their winter programme, whic 


includes several lectures of special interest. 
Special inducements are being offered to ladies 
and new members during winter session, 


which, I understand, will be opened on 

ber 4th, by Mr. Atkinson, a past president and a 
founder of the society. I am glad to note that a 
a interchange lecture is also included 
in the list. 


A NEW COMPETITION FOR SECRETARIES OF PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETIES. 


Having regard to the lack of originality shown in the form of issue of many Winter Syllabuses of Photographic Societies, and 
to encourage an improvement in design, style, neatness, and originality of form, printed or otherwise, we are offering Two Prizes 
or Competition among Secretaries of Photographic Societies : 


(1) A PRIZE of a HALF-GUINEA for the MOST ORIGINAL OR ARTISTIC SYLLABUS 


issued to Members of a Photographic Society. 


(2) A PRIZE of a HALF-GUINEA for the NEATEST AND MOST ATTRACTIVE PRINTED SYLLABUS 


issued to Members of a Photographic Society. 


CONDITIONS. 


For the purpose of these Competitions the term *' Syllabus ’' is an expression covering Society Handbooks, Year Books, and 


like terms, provided they contain the forthcoming Winter Syllabus of events. 
The Competitions will close on THURSDAY, October 12, 1911. 


all members of the Society. 


The Syllabus must, however, be the one issued to 


All Syllabuses must be sent in, on or before that date, addressed to THE EDITOR, ' AMATEUR P 
HOTOGRAPHIC NEWS," 52, Long Acre, London, W.C. i HOTOGRAPHER- AND 
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INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of 
general interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly 
on this page. 
space, answers to other questions will be replied to by 
post, but each query must be accompanied by one of the 
Coupons printed in the Advertisement pages. 
CRITICISM 


In order to relieve the pressure on our 


ADVICE, 


and INFORMATION will be freely given, 


and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions 
legibly 
sent in every case (not for publication). 


Full 


address must be 
All queries and 


written name and 


prints for criticism must be addressed to The Editor, 
THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked 
* Query ” or “ Criticism" on the outside. Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 


Dim and Dull Prints. f 

Can you please tell ше. iin my pad are 

so dull and dim, like ао » ару, 

Your negatives are evidently fogged in 

consequence of your pointing the lens 
towards strongly lit objects, while the lens 
is not adequately protected by a lens hood, 
sky shade, or something of that kind. At 
this time of the year in bright weather 
there is often a good deal of sky haze, 
which is very apt to give effects of this 
kind. Over-exposure also tends to give 
flat and foggy results. Under-development 
also tends in the same direction. You 
supply no details as to light, hour, plate, 
stop, exposure, etc. 


Focal-plane Shutter Speeds. 


I have lately taken to a focal-plane shutter, 
and find some difficulty in calculating ехро- 
sures. Сап you give me a “standard” to 
work from? For instance, if I set slit at 
narrowest and tension at highest, will that 
be a 1-1,o00th? 


It is quite impossible to give any 
* standard," such as you suggest, in the 
absence of very full details. Your 
smallest slit may be 4, 1, i, 1-16th inch, 
etc., and the tension almost anything. 
These things are not yet standardised, 
but we live in hopes that some uniformity 
may be generally adopted. The chief 
factors in determining focal-plane ex- 
posures are width of slit, its rate of travel, 
and its distance from the plate surface. 
Your best plan is to fix on some one 
tension or speed, say the middle one of 
your series, fix on a stop, say F/8, a plate, 
say 200 H. and D., and then try the 
largest shutter opening, the next smaller, 
and the next, and so on, until you get 
just enough, but not under-exposure. 

ou will, of course, take the same Or a 
very similar subject, and similar lighting 
in each case, say an ordinary or open 
landscape, bright diffused light, between 
Io a.m. and 2 p.m. 


Acid Fixing Bath. 
Can you please quote an acid fixing bath 


th metabisulphite, etc.? 
олаш Wa PV. F. F. (Ealing). 


Very exact proportions of metabisulphite 
and hypo are not essential. About 4 oz. 
of potass. metabisulphite, with 4 oz. of 
hypo per pint of water, will probably 
suit your needs. It is better to use a 
separate hardening bath, if this is required 
at all, e.g., 1 oz. formalin with 20 oz. of 
water. But with reasonable care to keep the 


solutions below 70 deg. F., and to avoid 
handling plates or papers with hot 
fingers, a hardening bath is seldom 
required. 


Tank Development. 


Would you please give a ‘ew hints as to 
tank development with rodinal, etc.? 
A. H. P. (Brighton). 

It is not possible to give any hard and 
fast details as to strength, time, and 
temperature, as different workers prefer 
different types of negatives for different 
printing processes. But as а starting 
point you might try шо minims of rodinal 
per ounce water at 65 deg. F. or “ there- 
abouts,” and see what you get in ten 
minutes. If this is too short a time, then 
use half strength, say 5 min. per ounce. 
It is far better for each worker to try 
one or two experiments—keeping a care- 
ful record of strength, time, and tempera- 
ture, of course—and so arriving at just the 
kind of negative that is wanted. Of 
course, you know that the data factors 
(strength, time, etc.) that suit one brand 
of plate may not suit another. An article 


on Tank Development by Rodinal ар- 

peared in last week's “A. P.” 

Non-staining Developer for Bromide 
Paper. 


Can you tell me a non-staining developer 
for bromides? I soak my paper in M.Q. 
developer before exposing, and then watc 
development during exposure. But when the 
exposure is prolonged the developer oxidises, 
staining the paper brown. 
P. P. (Watford). 
We should hesitate to say that any 
developer will not oxidise and stain if 
time enough be given. But there are 
various ‘courses open to you. In the 
first place, you can keep the surface of 
the paper clean during prolonged exposure 
by frequent brushing with a fresh lot of 
developer, alternating with spraying with 
water. Of course, this means capping the 
lens and stopping exposure during these 
operations. Or you can try the effect 
of adding more preservative (sulphite, 
metabisulphite, etc. to your normal 
developer. Or you can try some other 
developer, such as rodinal, paramido- 
phenol, or freshly mixed amidol. Quinol 
is apt to give a stain which is very diffi- 
cult to remove. The following formula 
may interest you for trial. The water in 
all cases should be previously well boiled 
and allowed to stand until cold before 
making up the developers. Good quality 
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sulphite is also of first importance. (1) 
Water 20 Oz., soda carbonate 1 oz., soda 
sulphite 1} oz., metol 3o gr. (potass. 
bromide 5 gr. optional). (2) Water 20 oz., 
soda sulphite 1 oz., amidol о gr., potass. 
bromide 1o gr. (3) Rodinal 25 min., water 
I OZ. 


Portraiture. 


I enclose a portrait, etc. You will notice 

that the face is almost black. Can you 

me the cause, and how to avoid it in future? 
D. T. (Wolverhampton). 


As the fault to which you refer is a 
very common one with beginners in por- 
traiture, we think a printed reply will be 
of interest to others also. You have evi- 
dently very considerably under-exposed 
your negative, and then made matters still 
worse by over printing or developing your 
print. When estimating exposure bear in 
mind that it must be long enough to allow 
the details ot any important dark part to 
impress themselves on the plate. This is 
not quite the same thing as saying that 
you must always secure detail in the 
darkest part, because the darkest part may 
be of no pictorial importance. Again, 
you must remember that when we pass 
from a strong outdoor light to the inside 
of a room the eye automatically adjusts 
itself, and so a patch which in diffused 
daylight looks moderately dark will in a 
well-lighted room appear quite light when 
compared with the dark corners of an ordi- 
nary interior; or, to put matters in other 
words, the high-lights of an interior sub- 
ject may not be any lighter than the half- 
tones and shadows of an ordinary ex- 
terior subject, so that any exposure for 
the interior requires to be considerably 
longer than for an exterior. Thus, for a 
group of figures round the porch we may 
require 4 sec. with F/8 and а bright 
diffused light and rapid plate; but with 
the same plate and stop and light in a 
well-lighted room the exposure would be 
likely to be ten times as long, or say two 
to three seconds. One other point often 
fails to get attention, viz., that while a 
face may appear quite light against its 
background of black or dark clothes, etc., 
yet the yellow and red of the complexion 
call for a generous exposure; and the 
ordinary ortho. plate is but feebly respon- 
біуе to the red rays. 


Movement or Halation. 


I cannot make out whether the enclosed print 

suffers from halation, or movement of the 

camera. The camera was resting on a 

window-sill, etc. D. M. B. (Edinburgh). 

General tremor of the camera, such as 
that caused by a gentle wind shaking the 
tripod or the vibration due to heavy street 
traffic, trains, etc., will occasionally pro- 
duce an effect which is not easy to dis- 
tinguish from that due to halation. But 
there is one test which is a pretty sure 
sign that any blur present is not attri- 
butable to camera movement, viz., if in 
your print or negative you get without 
blur any two horizontal lines of stationary 
objects sharply defined, you may feel 
confident the camera has not moved. In 
your case are sharply defined both the 
horizontal and vertical lines of the name 
over the shop, so that your camera evi- 
dently did not move to any prejudicial 
extent. The blurring of the illumination 
lamps, etc., is clearly a case of halation. 
The best guards against this effect are (1) 
a well-coated plate, (2) a backed plate, (3) 
avoidance of over-exposure, (4) short and 
sharp development with a quick-acting de- 
veloper, and (5) avoidance of prolonged or 
over exposure. 
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IE Flies ia the Studio. 


The suggestions for the 
removal of flies in studios 
that have appeared in THE 
A. P. under “ Our Readers’ 
Views " recently appear to 
have been thoroughly 
appreciated. One of my 

correspondents relates his experiences. He says :— 


“ТІ have по studio, but until recently we have had plenty of 
flies. That was before I read in THE A. P. how to get rid of 
them. Now the flies have gone. Occasionally I wish that we 
hadn’t tried to upset the laws of nature by getting rid of them. 
The oil of sassafras, as recommended by a correspondent, was 
the cause of the trouble. I must tell you all about it. 

“ The flies were not really very annoying, but still there were 
a few, and when THE A. P. came, and the sassafras remedy 
was discovered, we thought we would try it. We are a long 
way from a chemist, but we procured the stuff at last, and having 
smeared pieces of paper and darkened the house, we retired to 
the garden. 

“ An hour later every fly had gone, but for every fly that had 
departed a score of wasps had arrived. The oil of sassafras 
appears to be as attractive to wasps as it is obnoxious to flies. 
Big wasps, little wasps, old wasps, young wasps, troops, 
battalions, armies of wasps arrived every minute. They heard 
about our sassafras in the wasp world as quickly as the small 
boys in a country town hear about the arrival of a circus. 

“They buzzed and hummed and sang and whirred over the 
sassafras sheets. It was like a kind of wasp Bank Holiday on a 
Sassafras Hampstead Heath. The house was uninhabitable. 
Starvation threatened us. We have plenty of apples in the 
garden, but we could not live on apples until the wasp season 
was over. We could not even fight our way into the house to 
haul out beds. 

“ Finally, I called іп a bee-keeper to help, and together we 
dragged out the sassafras sheets, and, regardless of the infuriated 
orgy that followed us, we burnt them on a bonfire we had lighted 
for the purpose. 

“ Arrangements have been made with a vacuum cleaning 
company to clear the house of the yellow and black bodies that 
perished in the excitement, and my wife and son have gone to 
stay with friends. I hope to be out of the hospital soon, and 
the maid has gone to her home until the house is fit for 
habitation again." 

I have written my correspondent that I have just heard that 
formalin in water will keep wasps away from a room, but 
possibly formalin attracts ants or something else. Perhaps he 
will try it and let me know. 


Are we Sybarites ? 

It is mot Lent—except in the case of our screw-driver—but 
all the same, it is high time we sat down and examined 
ourselves seriously. The amateur photographer of to-day, 
according to the Globe, “is apt to be a bit of a Sybarite," 
and, of course, emanating from a source of such great rotundity, 
the statement must be gravely considered. We sit down and 
mop our brow, and think how dreadful it is to be a Sybarite. 
Then we enquire what a Sybarite is. Nuttall says that the 
name is derived from some ancient Greeks, and means any 
epicure or voluptuary, such as the man who indulges a per. 
verted taste for pins and periwinkles at Saturday night supper. 
Surely the charge is untrue of the great body of photographers 
who make shift in bathrooms and pantries, and whip up a 
dark-room lamp out of a sheet of canary paper and a couple 
of pins. Were it not that, having just bought a box of Devules, 
we are temporarily incapacitated from meeting a charge of 
luxury, every one of our stoppers would leap from its bottle 
to rebut it. 

A Hankerer after Luxury. 

Amateur photographers should not hanker after luxury. It 
is indigestible and bad every way. Plain living and high 
thinking is what we want. The particular ground on which the 
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accusing writer, who is mentioned in the last paragraph, bases 
his charge is the supposed disappearance of the dark-room. 


Photographers do not use dark-rooms nowadays. By a curious 
inversion of affairs, as soon as they were able to expose in 
the dark they began to develop in the light. The snapshotter of 
to-day exhausts a roll or two of film, sends it off in a lordly 
way to the chemist, and does some more. Let us return to 
ihe austerer ways Of our predecessors, who, after a momemary 
touch with the world of light and life, went to wrestle 
hideously in the dark-room. “ Behind the shut door," says 
the writer we have been quoting, “there was complete 
silence, save for the stertorous breathing of the developer.” 
By the way, snoring is a habit into which our own developers 
have lately dropped. We have had to speak to them severely 
about it. Probably they, too, could do with less luxury. 


The Greedy Guinea. 
It is most unfortunate that, while I am lamenting over our 
present-day luxury, I should come across an article, entitled 
“ Gold for Amateur Photographers "—and not gold for 
toning, either. This Sybaritic writer, this decadent voluptuary, 
being far from the madding crowd of ordinary amateurs who 
get their living by photography, tells the readers of a popular 
weekly how he has blazed a way to fortume. He has found 
“а source of profit" in photographing the articles in а 
curio-collector's shop; has raked in ‘ several half-guineas ” 
for country-life scenes; has obtained “the usual rates" for a 
set of views of the herring fishery; has turned bathing pictures 
into “the necessary shillings,” and has bartered photographs 
of rocky coasts for “the ever-needful coin of the realm.” А 
photograph of some children “ brought in the sum of 105. 6d. 
right away,” and a rendering of Scots firs was sent, and “ Көрі 
and paid for.” And then he makes some more guineas by 
telling us about it. He may console himself with the thought, 
if it 1s a consolation, that all of us would scorn to have done 
the like—so long as we hadn’t the chance. 
Blood from a Stone Indeed. 

Nor is this all. The abandoned man, the profligate guinea- 
hunter, whose avariciousness stands in such dark contrast to 
the heedlessness of the rest of us in money-making, has not 
hesitated to lay profane hands upon the “ Answers to Corre- 
spondents" columns of various weeklies. This feature, he 
says, has proved of value on several occasions by suggesting 
subjects, and, of course, the series of photographs thereby 
suggested were, as һе says, “incidentally paid for." Well. 
a profound and not unsympathetic study of “ Answers to Corre- 
spondents" columns has made me wonder the more at his 
versatility. Who could give a photographic touch to this, for 
example ?— | 

Workman’s Wife :—Yes; sauce piquante goes quite well with 
broiled pheasant. 

Or this :— 

Deeply Anxious :—Certainly, 
Viscounts. 

But doubtless our friend would do something with them, and 
roll in some more shillings—incidentally. 


Earls have precedence of 
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OW-A-DAYS there аге hun- 
dreds of photographers who 
cross the Channel, even if 
they do not take longer 
voyages and ро further 
afield, and, from the photo- 
graphic point of view, there 

are probably more possibilities in the 

shorter passages, or on short voyages 
on coasting vessels, than on more ex- 
tended ocean trips. When out at sea it 
is rarely that another vessel is passed 
within half a mile, and the distance 1s 
often much greater, so that opportu- 
nities for photographing these passing 
vessels are few and far between. Enter- 

. ing and leaving harbour there are many 

more chances, and in such- places as 

the Solent, Southampton Water, the 
mouth of the Thames, and so on there 
are excellent opportunities of securing 
snapshots of passing craft. 

The beginner will not have much 
chance of making pictures until he has 
acquired a little experience of these 


particular subjects, so we may be most : 


helpful if we give a few particulars of 
the apparatus most convenient, and the 
plates and exposures best suited for the 
work. If choice is possible, a box-form 
camera is preferable to one of the fold- 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAFHY. 


PHOTOGRAPHY AT SEA. 


ing type. Its working parts are better 
p:otected from showers of rain, or spray 
trom the crests 
of the waves. 
Іс should have 
large finders, 
and ап addi- 
tional direct- 
vision finder of 
the wire-frame 
type. When 
working in 
rain or spray 
the finders 
need constant 
wiping, as the 
drops of water 
prevent the 
image being 
distinctly seen. 
If some form of 
spring flap can 
be arranged to 
cover the lens, 
and protect it 
from spray 
until the 
moment before 
exposure, so much the better. The 
roller-blind shutter on the front of the 
lens is an advantage in this direction. 
In any case, 
as work will 
often have to 
be done where 
the worker 
must hold on 
with one hand 
or arm, it is an 
advantage to 
have a bulb 
release, so that 
by holding this 
between the 
teeth the ex- 
posure may be 
made at the de- 
sired moment, 


simply by 
-biting оп the 
bulb. 

This diffi- 


culty of having 
to hold on 
while exposing 
will often put 


either finder out of court, but with a 
little practice objects may be sighted 


by looking along one of the top edges 
of the box-form camera. 

The method of changing plates be- 
comes ап important consideration 
when  foothold 15 insecure, апа 
handhold has to be relied on to a 
considerable extent. The best method 
is the simplest, and the hand camera 
in which the plates in sheaths simply 
drop face downwards into a well when 
a trigger is released by pressure will 
give the minimum of trouble. The roll- 
film is also convenient, as it can be 
wound along even if the camera has 
to be held between the knees, or be- 
tween the body and a part of the vessel. 

When we come to the lens we find 
one method of working very much 
superior to the others. The apparatus 
must be kept compact. If the weather 
conditions are distinctly favourable and 
summer-like, it is an easy matter to 
work with a folding camera racked out 
to double extension, but with the 
weather at all rough we should want 
the rigid box-form and some form of 
telephoto lens. One of the more re- 
cently introduced Dallmeyer Adon 
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lenses or a Busch Bis- 
Telar would be ex- 
cellent, the lenses being 
compact and giving a 
long focus (and there- 
fore a good-sized 
image) with a moderate 
camera extension. To 
anost of.the box-form 
саппегав such а lens 
could readily be fitted. 

Exposures at sea 
often present difficulty 
to the worker who has 
only been accustomed 
to working оп land. 


The following points 
need to be borne іп 
mind :— 

(1) Тһе light is 


usually much stronger 
than it is inland. 


(2 There are few 
shadows, and none of 
them heavy (excluding 
those, of course, on the 
vessel on which the 
worker is) owing to 
the great amount of 
light reflected from the 
surface of the water. 


(3) The objects being 
photographed are 
usually a good distance 
away, in fact often much further 
than one would suppose until one 
acquires a little experience. 

No. 1 is satisfactorily dealt with by 
tthe use of an exposure meter, and Nos. 
2 and 3 by classification of subject. 
The exposure meter will give as the 
direct reading the exposure for the 
average subject, having the nearest 
‘shadow or dark object from 10 to 30 ft. 
away. For practically all open-sea sub- 
jects this exposure may be divided by 
4 or 8. Supposing a twentieth of a 
second is the indicated exposure at Е/8, 
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then we may quite safely give a quarter 
of a twentieth—that is an eightieth of 
a second. At this time of the year, in 
the middle of the day, and in good sun- 
light, with stop F/8 and a rapid plate, 
i-8oth second would be about the cor- 
rect exposure. 

Subjects on deck, or views of quite 
near shipping, will require longer expo- 
sures, varying between that indicated 
by the meter and the exposure needed 
for the more distant objects. The table 
of distances which we have given in 
connection with landscape subjects is 


A NOTE ON DEVELOPING HOLIDAY EXPOSURES. 
By C. Н. Р. 


HEN exposing, one is sometimes 

apt to forget that development 
has to be done, and the holiday maker 
veturning with a gross or two of ex- 
posed plates or films is often in some- 
thing of a quandary as to the best 
method of getting through the work in 
a reasonable time. There is not much 
difficulty in developing in batches, if 
the work is undertaken systematically. 
A porcelain grooved tank to contain 
twelve plates is a great advantage, with 
a second similar tank to be used for 
fixing. The developer with which the 
tank is filled may be Rytol, or Azol 
diluted to the required extent, and in 
general such dilution as will enable 
development to be completed in five 
minutes is about right. With Azol, 
which I frequently employ, 1-24 is 
satisfactory. The plates are slipped 


into the grooves one by one, as rapidly 
as possible, and the tank given a shake. 
Then after about half a minute the 
plates may be partially withdrawn, each 
in turn, and the progress of develop- 
ment noted. Should any plate be 
coming up rapidly and showing signs 
of over-exposure, it may be removed 
to a much stronger developer, say 
1-10, and left for five or six minutes 
with occasional rocking. A thick nega- 
tive will result, which may afterwards 
be reduced in the hypo and ferri- 
cyanide reducer. Under-exposed plates 
will usually yield the best results by 
developing for the normal time of five 
minutes in the 1-24 solution. The same 
method may be adopted with a flat dish, 
but with a dozen plates in a 15 by 12 
dish there is a risk of one sliding over 
another, and so producing uneven 
development. 
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applicable for work on board a vessel, 
and so we give. it again: 
Nearest shadow or dark object : 

Within 10 feet .. 2 times 

Between 10 and зо feet.. 1 (2.е., теѓсг 
ехроѕиг.) 

” 39 » IOO 15 ++ 

100. - 360. us 
„ 300 ft. and ] mile 

In many cases exposures of 1-100th or 
1-120th of a second will not be possible, 
a great number of shutters giving 
nothing more rapid than about 1-4oth 
second, although the speeds may be 
marked up to 1-iooth. The most satis- 
factory plan to adopt then is to keep 
the shutter set at the speed of 1-25th 
second, and to alter the stop. Some- 
thing like the following would be about 
right in bright sunlight at this time of 
the year: 

Nearest shadow about: 

30 feet away ... 1-25th sec. and F/8 
100 Hh T $3 2 Е/1т 
300 © TA РА j F/16 

Of course, a good deal of work may 
be done in light which is far removed 
from brilliant sunshine, but the ratio 
of exposure to subject remains constant, 
or reasonably so, and a test of the light 
with the meter will always give the 
starting point. 

In the early morning or about sunset 
fine effects may be obtained, nor is 
it necessary to wait for the very 
dramatic type of sunset sky. The two 
little open-sea subjects which we print 
with these notes are the work of a 
beginner and the first attempts at 
photography at sea. The third print 
suggests the possibilities of photo- 
graphy on deck, and though the 
shadows are a trifle solid, and the rope 
cutting across the corner a little unfor- 
tunate, the general effect is good, and 
shows that the worker has an eye on 


> Minim سات‎ 


` the look out for subjects wherever he 


may happen to be. 


МЕ” READERS of 
ihe Ase РУ." 
shculd note that each of the 
Beginners’ articles is complete 
in itself, but the entire series 


forms a highly instructive guide 


for the Amateur Photographer. 


wo 


Alany of the back numbers are 
әш of print, but application to the 
Publisher, 52, Long Acre, London, 
W.C., will bring particulars о) those 
still obtainable. 
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tion (Beginners’ Section) will be criticised on this page. 
technical data are printed as 


two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR 
AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS Weekly Compet- 


The 


supplied by the authors; and 


the hints given may be helpful to other beginners dealing with the same class 


of subject. 


HERE is no doubt about the fact that 
good portraiture by the camera, pen, 
pencil, or brush is a form of art de- 
manding a very high order of skill, and 
yet, curiously enough, it is quite a 
common thing for the beginner with a 
camera to start off with a few back- 
yard or drawing-room portraits. Perhaps 
it is just as well for his peace of mind 
that he rushes boldly in where far more 
skilful workers fear to tread. And the 
curious part of it is that now and again 
the Fates smile on him and let him un- 
wittingly snatch an early success, which 
stands alone among his regiment of 
failures for many a long day. Perhaps 
this also is just as well, so that he may 
learn his twofold lesson, viz., that while 
success is possible—witness his solitary 
triumph—yet it is not to be gathered too 
easily—witness likewise his pile of failures. 
The first thing the photographer has to 
learn in connection with camera  por- 
traiture is that success will only come 
with careful and painstaking application. 
It is not a matter of luck, but of study, 
thought, care, taste, and judgment. It 
is not a matter of rules—of doing this and 
avoiding that. The essential principles are 
few in number and easily learned, but 
their applications are so varied that one 
may say that no two cases are precisely 
alike. If this be so, what is the good of 
learning anything at all about these 
principles? Because a knowledge о! 
principles in any kind of work will often 
help us to understand why we have failed, 
and so point the way to avoidance of 
similar failures in future work. 
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By C. W. Foskett. 


B.— FLORRIE. 


The three examples on this page are 
obvious and candid attempts at por- 
traiture, and yet while they all show some 
measure of success not one of them is 
entirely satisfactory. Therefore it should 
be of some interest to try and find out why 
they are not more successful than they are. 

First with regard to the circular picture 
A. Although there is no inherent reason 
why one should not have a circular pic- 
ture, yet experience goes to show that it 
is exceedingly seldom that a circular pic- 
ture of a portrait oz anything else looks 
quite restful. There is a kind of subtle 
suggestion of motion and movement about 
a circular line. In this case, the size of 


the head seems a little too large for the 
The contrasts of light and 
strong—at 


picture space. 


shade are rather too any 


А -А PORTRAIT. Ву Niss Jacklin. 
rate, for a young girl’s face. In the case 
of a rugged-featured old person, such a 
degree of contrast vigour would not have 
been at all objectionable. But the softer 
outlines and forms of youth seem to call 
for a corresponding delicacy of handling 
and treatment. At the back of the lower 
part of the head there is some rather 
puzzling object—possibly а bow or 
ribbon. But whatever it is, the effect is 
awkward and disfiguring. 

Example B shows us several points 
which need altering. In the first place, 
the large tree trunk in the background is 
badly placed, for, at first glance, it seems 
to be resting on the girl's head. Next is 
the stiff and decidedly conscious-of-being- 
photographed pose of the figure and facial 
expression. These are things which the 
photographer should continuously aim at 
avoiding. 

Then, again, the chief light to attract 
one’s attention is the white bodice. This 
puts the face into a very subordinate 
place, and, by force of strongly pro- 
nounced contrast, the face is relatively 
so. dark that the complexion seems very 
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much darker than that of an English 
person. (ОЁ course, it is possible that 
this model has a very dark complexion.) 
But when one looks in vain for gradation 


іп the dark coat and skirt, the inference 


is that this negative has been considerably 
under-exposed. The sprawling tree-branch 
part of the background is not a very 
pleasant feature of the picture. 


By B. W. Dadds. 


_C.—A PORTRAIT. 


In the case of example C, we have the 
effect of much better adjusted exposure 
and development. The hands and face 
come out in a much more agreeable tone 
of light and shade. The clasped hands 
suggest an attempt at an agreeable pose— 
but here again the face says: “I know I 
am being photographed, and therefore 
must be careful to maintain a suitable 
expression." 

Both B and C illustrate a point which 
so many beginners fail to recognise or to 
remember at the right moment, viz., that 
while our eye naturally enough pays chief 
attention to the part of the picture which 
chiefly interests us on such occasions. 
viz., our model, and scarcely notices the 
surroundings, background, etc., yet the 
lens-eye has по such discriminative 
preferences, but sees everything, good, 
bad, апа indifferent. Тһе result 15 
that when we come to make our print 
often we are greatly surprised to see 
things which we had not observed were 
present. The beginner pays but scant 
attention to the background of his figures, 
so long as it is a background of some sort. 
but the old and skilful hand gives auite 
as much attention to the background as 
to the figure, for he has learnt that in а 
successful picture the figure and back. 
ground are not two separate and indepen- 
dent things, but are parts of one harmoni. 
ous whole. 


NEV readers should note that 

back 
previous Beginners’ Lessons are 
obtainable from the Publishers, 
52, Long Acre, London, W.C. 


numbers containing 
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Awarded a Beginner's Prize in the Weekly Competition, 


By D. ROBERTS. 
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THE RHINOCEROS. By PIERRE DUBREUIL. 


From the London Salon of Photography, now open at the Galleries of > Royal Water Colour Society, 5a, Pall Mall East, S.W. 
(See page 281. 
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LECON DE MUSIQUE. 


From the London Salon of Photography, now open at the Galleries of the Royal Water Colour Society, 5a, Pall Mall East, S.W. 
(See page 51.) 
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= TOPICS OF THE WEEK 
| ӘЕІМТОРТАТ, COMMENT 


The unqualified praise already bestowed on the 
London Salon of Photography, now open at the 
Galleries of the Royal Society of Painters 
in Water Colours, 5a, Pall Mall East, 
S.W., augurs well for a successful six 
weeks’ season. The excellent send-off the exhibition 
received at the Private View on Friday afternoon of last 
week, when, in spite of the thermometer standing at 
93 deg. in the shade, over 300 visitors passed the turn- 
stile, demonstrates that the Salon is likely to receive 
both support and appreciation from all unbiassed critics 
and lovers of pictorial photography. Elsewhere in this 
issue a first notice of the show appears, and a number 
of reproductions of the pictures are also given. The 
forewords of the catalogue are well worth careful 
perusal; and the aims of the Salon, also clearly stated 
as being “ to foster pictorial photography by exhibitions 
of pictures in which individual artistic aim and feeling 
have found their expression by means of the camera,’ 
are well demonstrated by the fine collection of pictures 
on the walls. Ф Ф g 


In the meantime, readers of THE А. Р. should 
specially note that a new departure is announced this 
year. A series of highly interesting and 
entertaining evening lectures has been 
arranged. These will be given during 
the course of the Salon on the following 
dates, commencing at 8 p.m. (the Gallery will be open 
from 7 p.m.) :—Friday, September 15: Antony Guest, 
‘“ The Search for Beauty.” Tuesday, September 19: 
William  Rothenstein, “ Photography the Miracle. 
Has it any relation to a work of art?” Friday, 
September 22: A. H. Blake, M.A., **' Pictorial Work 
in Great Cities." Friday, September 29: Alexander 
Keighley, %“ A Tour Round an Old Garden.” Tuesday, 
October 3: G. A. Storey, A.R.A., '' Does Pictorial 
Photography Progress? ’’ with references to pictures 
hanging in the Gallery. Friday, October 6: H. 
Snowden Ward, *‘‘ Hints to Would-be Picture- 
makers.’ Tuesday, October 10: Frank L. Emanuel, 
“ Some Forgotten and Some Unknown Etchers,’’ with 
many examples of their work. Friday, October 13: 
Arthur Marshall, A.R.I.B.A., *“ With a Camera іп 
НоПапа.” Friday, October 20: Charles E. Dawson, 
* Costume,” with coloured designs and sketches. 


THE SALON. 


THE SALON 
EVENINGS. 


* Illustrated by lantern slides. 
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Art, of course, refuses to be bound down by geo- 
graphical limitations. We are all comrades in the 
studios, and we leave national distinc- 
UNDER WHICH tions to our respective war offices. 
FLAG? Nevertheless, nationality does betray 
itself in a man's pictures as well as in a 
man's speech, and the visitor to the London Salon of 
Photography has a good opportunity to compare the 
work of men of different national stock. There are 
some pictures which he could pick out at once as Ameri- 
can in every line; others which are undeniably French; 
and others again—generally less startling and ambitious 
—which proclaim themselves British. The difference 
lies about equally between subject and treatment. Even 
without the catalogue, no one would be in danger of 
thinking that No. 207 is other than American, any more 
than he would expect to meet the sitter in London, save 
as one of a breezy party ‘‘ doing ” the place in summer. 
New York positively grins out at us, not only in the 
physiognomy of the person portrayed, but in the style 
and manner of the portrayal. 
ее е 
Іп а communication to the Société Francaise de 
Photographie, Count de Dalmas deals with the question 
of framing subjects for re- 
FRAMED SUBJECTS production оп autochrome 
FOR AUTOCHROME PLATES. plates. In the case of por- 
traits the matter is com- 
paratively simple. It is sufficient to suspend an empty 
frame in front of an opening in a partition, the partition 
being arranged in any style desired, and to place the 
model behind the opening, so that the result gives the 
illusion of a framed picture. But in framing genre or 
landscape subjects this procedure becomes impractic- 
able, not only because of the difficulty of effecting the 
transport of the “ properties," but also because of 
the enormous difference of planes and the unsuitability 
of the lighting for either subject or frame. Thus it is 
necessary to make two exposures, protecting alternately 
on the plate the part corresponding to the frame and 
that corresponding to the subject. This protection re- 
quires great care, and there is apt to be considerable 
difficulty in obtaining a material which is capable of 
absorbing all the luminous radiations. Contrary to 
expectation, black velvet has given the least satisfactory 
result of any material tried. The result of inadequate 
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protection is to degrade the colours. Subject and frame 
may be impressed on different plates, but the coincidence 


between the two is frequently unsatisfactory. Never- 
theless, it can be done. Tableaux should not be 
attempted, photography rendering with so much 


accuracy the design, perspective, colours and minutiz 
that the presence of a frame creates a palpable falsity. 
e е & 
Depth of focus, combined with high speed, is the key- 
note, and perhaps we may be allowed to endeavour to 
state the essential facts in 4 few words. If 


SMALL working at the same aperture, all lenses 
ORIGINALS. will give equal depth of definition in the 
scene. We will assume the aperture to be 

1 in. A lens of 16 in. focal length, with an aperture of 


1 in. will have an intensity of F/16, but if we replace 
the 16 in. lens by one of 8 in. focal length, and retain the 
aperture of 1 in. the intensity will be F/8. We shall, 
in fact, have four-folded the speed or reduced the ex- 
posure to one-fourth, and the depth of definition will 
remain the same as before. А lens of 4 in. focal length, 
and with the 1 in. aperture (F/4), will have sixteen 
times the speed of our first lens, and the depth of focus 
will remain the same. Finally, we may have a lens of 
2 in. focal length; and if this has an aperture of 1 in. the 
intensity will be F/2, and so the speed will be sixty-four 
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times that of our 16 in. lens. It is interesting to note 
that a portrait lens of 2 in. focal length, and with an 
aperture of т in., was fitted to Thompson's Photo- 
graphic Revolver, a hand camera of about thirty-five 
years ago. Е/2 is by no means the maximum inten- 
sity which is possible—or even practicable for a short- 
focus lens—and it would be by no means surprising if 
one of our up-to-date opticians should introduce a lens 
of 1 in. focal length, with an aperture of an inch. This 
would give us an intensity of '' F,” or, to put it in 
the usual form, ‘‘ F/r." With this lens the exposure 
would be 256th of that required by our lens of 16 in. 
focal length, the depth of definition in the scene (ordi- 
narily called depth of focus) being the same in each case. 
If we make that assumption of optical perfection which 
is usually made in considering questions of depth of 
focus, the pictures taken with the lenses mentioned 
above, if from the same standpoint, would be absolutely 
identical in detail and definition, although varying in 
size; and in these days of easy and perfect enlargement 
size 15 a very secondary matter. Тһе important point 
to remember is that as the smaller lens is used there is a 
practical or virtual gain in rapidity, the relative speeds, 
with equal apertures of 1 in., being: 16-in. lens, 1; 
8-in. lens, 4; 4-in. lens, 16; 2-in. lens, 64; while the speed 
with the r-in. lens would, if practically realisable, be 256. 


پوه 
A LETTER-COPYING PRESS AS A PHOTOGRAPHIC ACCESSORY.‏ 
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HERE are many uses to which a copying press can be put by 

the photographer, and in the belief that those which appeal 
to me and are carried out almost daily may be of use to others, 
1 have pleasure in quoting them here. Oddly enough, one 
seldom finds the article in a professional photographer’s work- 
room, but several amateurs whom I know are well aware of 
its many uses, and I gather that the presses to be found in City 
offices are frequently put to use in lunch time by those members 
of the staff who happen to devote their leisure to photography. 
There is, to my mind, no excuse for the professional photo- 
grapher being without one unless possessed of that expensive 
luxury a dry-mounting machine, and even then it would be 
a pity to use such apparatus for certain of the uses to which 
a letter press may be put. И 

A good press can be purchased for twelve shillings and 
sixpence, and for comparatively small work there is no need 
to give more; but a stand containing a drawer or two is perhaps 
a handy adjunct, and might be included in the purchase. 
Often such things can be picked up second-hand at a consider- 
able reduction below the new price. They can be had with a 
wheel or with a handle-bar fitted to the screw ; and while there 
is little to choose between these patterns, I must express 
myself in favour of the bar pattern, probably through constant 
use of that variety. 

The most important use of the letter press, so far as I am 
concerned, is in mounting, and, not possessing a dry-mounting 
machine, I find it difficult to beat for the purpose. The prints 
after being dried and trimmed are laid face downwards upon 
some clean waste paper (I find obsolete post-office guides and 
time-tables excellent for the purpose), and coated with a good 
stiff mountant, as free from moisture as possible. I always use 
Higgins’s, as it answers these requirements exactly. It is im- 
portant only to put sufficient to fill the pores of the mount and 
of the print itself, and a moment's thought will reveal how 
little is required to do this. It is important to use a stiff 
brush, and I have yet to find something to beat a sash tool 
with a piece of twine wound round about one-third of the 
length of the hairs, to stiffen them. When the brush shows 
signs of wear, the twine can be removed. | 

When the prints are comparatively small there is no need to 
paste all over the back, but only the edges, especially if the 
printing paper is thick in character. I may here add that I 
have more than once read that the mountant should be applied 
well inside, relying upon pressure to drive it outwards to the 
edges, which sounds feasible enough; but in practice it 15 
extremely difficult to apply the exact amount to perform the 
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magic trick. Far better it is to apply it so that pressure drives 
it into the pores of the mount and print, and not outwards. 
Whenever paste is forced outside, it is a sure sign that too 
much was applied. Comparatively slight pressure is all that is 
required, and for a short time, to effectually mount the prints, 
and care must be taken to put a piece of cardboard above and 
below the mounted print if uneven pressure marks, due to the 
rough finish of the metal plates, are to be avoided. 

A copying-press is also useful for flattening postcards. It is 
well known that an ordinary print will yield to a flat ruler 
passed over it, but this treatment is not applicable to post- 
cards. They cannot, however, resist the iron plates of a letter 
press, providing they be left under pressure for a considerable 
time, and providing also that each individual of the pack was 
curled backwards in the first place—i.e., the opposite to that 
naturally got upon drying. The cards should be wrapped like 
a postal wrapper, without turned-up corners, which would result 
in marks appearing on some of the cards; pressure marking 
admirably adapted to the next use dealt with, but not wanted 
here! А piece of stamp-edging will hold the wrapper in place. 
I find that flattening is considerable hastened by packing the 
cards face to face in pairs, and here again cardboard will be 
needed for the purpose already indicated. 

Platemarking is at times effective on prints or postcards, and 
with the latter it is only necessary to cut a piece of card to 
the size and shape of the platemark required, and to applv 
muscular energy. A supply of waste paper will make a soft 
bed upon which to lay the card, or it will not "give," as it 
were. 

With regard to the platemarking of art mounting papers; 
having chosen a suitable one, cut a piece of thick cardboard, 
about a quarter of an inch larger all round than the print 
it is intended to mount. It is then placed in position upon 
the mount, and put under great pressure. Here again a bed 
must be made, to allow the whole to give. Pieces of zinc are 
admirably adapted for platemarking, but cardboard possesses 
the advantage of being easily cut to the required size. When 
the print itself is placed in position, care must be taken not 
to lose the platemark; and to prevent disaster it will be 
necessary to dispense with the waste paper underneath when 
pressing the print, and to substitute it with a piece of thin 
wood, metal, or thick millboard; not cardboard or anything 
that yields to pressure. Cardboard is, of course, placed upon 
the print, and if of the same size, more space will be left 
А the mount and the top to assist іп retaining the plate- 
mark. 
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( THE SUBJECT, ITS TREATMENT апа PRESENTATION. 


An Article of Interest to all Readers at the commencement of the Exhibition Season. 


AS it ever occurred to the reader of this article 
to analyse the reasons why certain pictures at 
an exhibition or elsewhere appear °° right,” 
and why others, possibly of the same subjects, 

appear ‘‘ wrong ’’? 

The visitor to a photographic exhibition may also ask 
himself why certain prints are “ presented ’’ as '' out- 
of-focus ”” effects, and others sharp, yet both seem right. 
And, again, why some renderings of the most common- 
place character are pleasing and satisfying as pictures 
while some representations of fine subjects are not 
convincing. He may recall Rudolph Dührkoop's dictum, 
that much depends on the *' toilette ’’ of the print—in 
other words, how it is printed, mounted, framed, and 
hung; yet, although there is a lot in this, it will not 
always account for the picture's success. 

True there have been indifferent photographs which, 
when reduced to their “© picture postcard ’’ elements, 
become insignificant, yet have passed muster as the 
highest achievements in pictorial photography by means 
of skilful enlarging, printing, mounting, and—booming; 
but to the discriminating artist and critic the real worth 
of these productions is obvious. 

To make clear why certain pictures please, when 
stripped of all extraneous assistance in the way of skilful 
printing and ‘‘ presenting," we would point out at the 
outset that, reduced to its minimum elements, the 
artistic merits of a picture depend on its massing—that 
is to say, on its composition generally, rather than its 
composition in detail. The subject of a picture (though 
this may sound heresy at first blush) has nothing what- 
ever to do with its '' artisticness." A subject may be 
in itself as beautiful as paradise, and yet its rendering 
hopelessly inartistic. Recall, for instance, a snapshot 
of a beautiful girl sitting on the beach reading a book. 
Is your rendering of her artistic because the subject was 
beautiful? Not a bit of it! You would be the first to 
admit that the snapshot is a mere memento, and that 
* Art "' is not a word which it occurs to you to use in 
connection with it. 

Contrariwise, a subject hopelessly hideous in itself 
can be rendered in a picture to which the word 
“© artistic" may justly be applied. Some of S. Н. 
Sime's drawings are examples in point. In photo- 
graphy it is less easy to think of examples of artistic 
renderings of things in themselves ugly; but mention 
may be made of Coburn's renderings of New York's 
skyscrapers, of Evans's gargoyles, of Blake's '' Street 
Ор” as cases in point. 

Wherefore, as we say, the subject of a picture has 
nothing whatever to do with its art. Its claim to be called 
artistic rests solely on its rendering. And the principal 
factor in its rendering is its composition—which, 
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broadly speaking, means the arrangement of its lights 
and shades—in a word, its Massing. 

The masses—the big backbone—of the picture must 
be right, or nothing can save it. Massing is the thing 
which makes you say ‘‘ That looks пісе,” when you 
catch sight of a picture at the other side of the room, 
but can’t see what it represents. It is the thing which 
ought to make you quite satisfied that the picture is 
a good one, even when you find, on reaching the other 
side of the room, that you can’t make out what the 
picture is about. This, however, Mr. Sceptic will tell 
us, IS nonsense. 

In reply we have only to invite Mr. Sceptic to make 
the test for himself. Let him go to any gallery where 
there are masterpieces of great art, ancient or modern, 
and try if they don’t ‘‘ mass" properly, even when 
they are viewed too far off to see their subject. They 
must; simply must. 

Now let Mr. Sceptic take a piece of artistic wall- 
paper, or some similar design, and study it at a dis- 
tance. It stands or falls on the arrangement of blobs 
or circles or lines or curves—possibly suggested to the 
artist's mind by blossoms and leaves and twining ten- 
drils; but not in any sense attempting to reproduce 
these like nature. They are nothing but beautiful- 
shaped marks on paper. Voilà tout ! 

Well, the masses of a picture ought, when viewed 
from a distance, to be beautiful-shaped marks on paper 
too. The fact that, when one approaches them, they 
гезоіуе themselves into a rendering of a landscape or 
a figure-study or what not, has nothing to do with the 
essential beauty of their masses, and consequently has 
nothing to with their artisticness. 4 

Having cleared the ground a little with these remarks 
on massing, let us consider the vexed question of 
'* fuzziness,” and in this connection we cannot do better 
than give the words of a well-known landscape photo- 
grapher who was defending his methods of work. His 
views were expressed in the following words, words 
that should be carefully considered by every reader of 
THE A. P. 

“ We'll suppose that when out walking with my 
camera I have observed what I think will make a good 
picture—some trees overhanging a stream with a daisv- 
spangled meadow in the background, for instance. I 
set up the camera pointing towards the scene to be 
photographed; and when first I look at the screen, the 
chances are that the view thereon is quite out of focus. 
Here let me give you an invaluable tip, which I think 
it likely you have not heard before. If the picture by 
any chance happens to be in focus at the first glance, 
immediately throw it out of focus, by turning the milled 
focussing-screw round a little, one way or the other. 
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“That is what I invariably do; and I'll tell you 
why. 

* When the picture on the ground glass is so out of 
focus that you can barely see that it represents trees, 
a stream, and so forth, it is like a picture which 
may be hung so far off at the other side of the room 
that you could not recognise its subject, but could only 
judge the success of its massing. The fuzzifying of 
the view on the screen is a priceless way of judging 
the value of its mass-arrangement without risking 
biassing your opinion of its pictorial value by secing 
the ‘ prettiness ' and detail of its subject. 

“© When I’ve fuzzified my ground-glass view I look 
at it very carefully. Are the masses right? I ask my- 
self. Do they make a pleasing effect; although in their 
present fuzzy condition they are meaningless and герге- 
sent nothing ? 

“If they don't compose well, then I consider it an 
absolute rule that the picture is not worth taking. 

“ If, however, the masses are pleasing artistically— 
or I should say, if they appeal to my personal 
idea of what is pleasing artistically — then 1 
consider that the picture is worth takiig, and I 
now proceed to focus on whatever I think the principal 
object in the view. Immediately arises the question— 
‘ Shall I take this photograph sharp or not sharp? ' 

'* As I say, I focus the picture sharply. Now if all of 
a sudden the tree-twigs overhead and the flowers in the 
distant meadow and the stones in the stream jump up 
and hit me in the eve, so to speak, entirely distracting 
my attention from the effect of the large massing which 
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] admired a moment before when the picture was out of 
focus, I naturally grumble to myself. * There's some- 
thing wrong. Thesedaisieslook nice, I allow; but they've 
killed my beloved masses. The rocks in the stream 
are now more important than the effect of the light spot 
on the pool at the bend. The detail of the small twigs 
is now more insistent to the eye than the trees them; 
selves.’ 

““ And I think you will allow that it is not unreason- 
able of me to lay the charge of this undesirable loss of 
massing-effect to my sharpening-up of the focus. 

“Can vou blame me if І sacrifice the individual 
daisies, and by a twist of the focussing-screw turn them 
into a mere streak of white on the grass; and if I 
similarly sacrifice the rocks in the stream and meta- 
morphose them into vague lumps (which are none the 
less rocks, in effect); and if I do without the dainty twig 
detail in order to retain the more impressive dark patch 
of the branches and trunk? "' 

Focus—sharpness—lens-definition! It should be 
clear, therefore, that these have nothing to do with any 
picture as a picture. If a picture’s masses are right, 
and are as strong as they could possibly be, then that 
picture’s degree of ''fuzzification" is right also, 
however sharp or however unsharp it may appear. Art 
is not a matter of throwing a picture out of focus or 
printing it on rough paper, or mounting it on half a 
dozen different tinted sheets. These are minutia of 
craftsmanship. And the beginner who confuses crafts- 
manship with art is starting off on a road which will lead 
him into a hopeless muddle. 
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PICTURE POSTCARDS FOR PROFIT. 


By 


HAVE noticed, from time to time, in the photographic 
1 papers and elsewhere, articles and paragraphs describing 

how the amateur. photographer may make money in his 
own locality by the sale of picture postcards to the local 
shops. I must say, however, that I did not get any great 
help from any of these articles, and may therefore mention, 
for the assistance of any amateur who may wish to take up 
this side of his hobby, how I managed to get a good sale for 
my cards in a town already well supplied with picture post- 
cards of all descriptions. 

The first consideration was the camera. I have а half- 
plate outfit, which I thought would suit the purpose; but 
finding this too cumbersome, I purchased a cheap magazine 
postcard-size camera, and with this I found that there was 
no trouble in composing the picture to fit a postcard. It was 
lighter to carry, and, of course, the plates were cheaper. I 
then took a note of all the local views in the shop windows, 
after which I set out to photograph those views which I had 
not seen. 

When I had made about six of these views, I printed gas- 
light posteards of them, with neat white borders and ordi- 
nary written titles. I took these to the local post-office and 
stationer’s combined, and showed them tothe manageress, 
who seemed extremely pleased to see something really new 
in the postcard line. 

An order for six dozen rewarded my first efforts, and, 
moreover, the lady was kind enough to give me some advice 
as to the sort of cards that would go best, which advice, 
coming from one who had to retail the cards, I found most 
valuable. The principal point was to get off the hackneyed 
route, to get completely away from the worn-out views 
which the postcard publisher dishes up time after time, and 
to produce something really of interest to the people who 
lived in the locality. 

I found that it was impossible to obtain a postcard in the 
town of the principal byroads, terraces, etc. : these had all 
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been passed over by the busy professional; so I ignored 
“view ” work altogether, and busied myself making a series 
of negatives of all the principal terraces in the place. These 
І found, to my great pleasure, sold excellently. Since then 
I have added to my stock, and have found no trouble in 
disposing of them, as the ordinary customer passes over the 
most beautifully finished view, but will purchase five or six 
or a road or terrace which has his or her residence showing 
in it. 

It is useless to expect to sell large quantities. I usually 
sell three or four dozen off each negative amongst the few 
local shops, and find that pays well enough. As regards the 
cost, I at first tried really cheap cards, but found they were 
really dearer in the end, when trouble and continual failures 
were taken into consideration. Then I came across a really 
good card, which cost me exactly threepence a dozen, either 
bromide or gaslight, by taking five hundred at a time, and 
the result is I hardly ever have a failure or trouble in clean- 
ing the cards. My price is ninepence per dozen to the shops, 
and I have never found any trouble in getting that if the 
cards are properly printed and well glazed. These cards 
allow a good margin of profit for the retailer. 

In my spare time I usually mask all my postcard nega- 
tives permanently with the ordinary lantern binding strips, 
as I find it a great saving of time when I have to print a lot 
in a hurry. 

For titling, I use a fine steel pen, with the ordinary spot- 
ting medium. With regard to the supplying of collotype, half- 
tone, and coloured postcards to the shops, I have found that 
is better left to the professional publisher, who has better 
facilities for printing and disposing of them. 

In conclusion, | may say that there is in every town, no 
matter how over-stocked with picture postcards, an opening 
for the amateur who really makes us his mind to produce 
something new, and who places on the market those views 
which the professional has overlooked. 
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THE POSSIBILITIES OF THE 


LONDON PARKS AND COMMONS. 
By A. MANN. Special to “Тһе A. P. & P. N.” 


ANY a To return to the parks, etc. The accompanying 
photo- photographs are merely intended to indicate the varied 
grapher nature of the material that can be found near town, and 
— whose work to serve as ideas for work of this description. It is 
Tooting Common. compels him 

to live near London, and who has insufficient leisure or 
means to enable him to take excursions into the country 
round about the metropolis, takes it for granted that 
work of a pastoral nature is out of the question for him. 
I therefore put forward the suggestion that in many 
parks, commons, and other open spaces within an easy 
'bus or tram ride of, say, Charing Cross, material of a 
most varied order can be found; material, moreover, 
that will bear comparison with much camera matter to 

be found in the more rural districts some miles out. 
It is well known, except to the absolute beginner, that 
scenery that appeals strongly to the eye at first sight 
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Оп Tooting Common. 


perhaps scarcely necessary to inform the 
reader that a permit is necessary to use a 
stand camera in any of the parks or commons 
under L. С. C. control. This can be readily 
obtained gratis from “ The Chief Officer, 
Parks Department, 11, Regent Street, W., 
and does not require to be renewed annually. 
For using any camera in any of the Royal 
parks, a permit must be obtained annually 
from ‘‘ The Secretary, Н.М. Office of Works, 
Westminster." This is also free, and in- 
cludes permission, amongst others, to photo- 
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In Battersea Park. 


is, as a rule, disappointing when it is photo- 
graphed. It is not in the sun-dappled glen, 
the extensive panoramic view, or the far 
stretches of the winding river where we most 
profitably seek for our exhibition picture: 
rather it is amongst the bracken in the glen, 
the single tree, or the insignificant streamlet 
that we are most likely to secure something 
really worth looking at, and not merely a 
“© view.’ 

I will go so far as to say that even in the 
humble suburban back garden is scope for 
those that have eyes to see to secure some 
dozens of studies that will prove more interest- 
ing if suitably treated than the average album 
of the typical family photographer; I refer to 
grasses, flowers, insects, and even wild birds. On Clapham Common. 
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graph in Hyde, St. James’s, Regent’s, and Richmond 
Parks. 

Perhaps one of the happiest hunting-grounds in South 
London is democratic Battersea Park. The study of 
the deer was snapped there, and the chief difficulty is 
to get the animals to keep away from you, as they are 
tame enough to feed from the hand. The lake is 
teeming with wild fowl of every description, and the 
sub-tropical gardens offer unique opportunities for the 
botanical worker. 

The unshorn sheep were taken one bleak December 
morning on prosaic Clapham Common, where they had 
been quartered, presumably on their way to a happy 
land, far, far away (not via Smithfield, let us hope). 
Pictures of model yacht racing are also obtainable on 
this common, where on Saturdays and Sunday mornings 
a series of keenly contested races are held by a club 
second only in importance (to its members) to the 
E. Y. 

Striking landscapes are typical of опе corner of 
Tooting Common, and here are two fine avenues, silver 
birches abound, expanses of gorse, winding paths, and 
even some pine trees. One might wander far afield and 
not find better material for picture-making than on 
Tooting Common. 

St. James's Park offers many wild-fowl pictures, and 
some pretty bits over towards Piccadilly. Hyde Park 
and Kensington Gardens are really too well known to 
need any advertisement, while of Regent's Park no more 
need be said than that a quarter-plate hand camera is 
allowed to be used in the '' Zoo.” 

A word on apparatus. For this class of work really 
no more generally all-round useful type of camera can 
be found than the popular magazine, which can be 
brought into play so rapidly and, more important still, is 
so inconspicuous in use. One difficulty which will be 
experienced is the painful attentions of the petits gamins 
indigenous to these spots, and the subject to be taken 
should be decided upon by quiet observation, and taken 
as quickly as possible before young '' 'Arry "' and his 
colleagues get wind of what is happening. For wild 
fowl such as one gets in Battersea and St. James's Park, 
a lens of the Adon or Bis-Telar type is most useful, 
enabling work to be done much further away than would 
be possible under normal circumstances. 
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IMPROVED COLOURS ON GASLIGHT PAPER. 


By Davip IRELAND. 
, | ‘HE extreme ease with which gaslight—otherwise slow- 


contact—paper can be manipulated has made it a 

favourite printing medium with many who do not 
aim at producing pictures which will withstand the severest 
criticism. However faultless a gaslight print may be, there 
is a coldness of tone which is somewhat unsympathetic. 

In the course of a series of experiments with a view to 
meeting this objection, I have found that a very dilute 
bath of erythrosine provides the means of producing prints 
of very fine colour. | 

A solution of erythrosine, 30 grains to 1 ounce of water, 
may be made, and a few drops of this having been added 
to 5 ounces of water the fixed and washed print is immersed ; 
after the desired colour is obtained, wash for two minutes. 

By this method a variety of tones may be obtained accord- 
ing to the length of period of immersion in the dye-baths, 
and they range from the pure neutral black of a platinum 
print to a decidedly warm black, in which case the whites 
are also warmed in a manner particularly agreeable in por- 
traits and in most sunlit landscape subjects. 

After this treatment the prints may also be subsequently 
toned by the usual sulphide method, and the resulting colour 
will be found a very pleasing one. 
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Facts and Formule for Practical Workers. 


A NEW BROMOIL BLEACHER THAT DISPENSES WITH 
THE ACID BATH. 


HE hold that the bromoil process has new secured upon 

artistic workers demonstrates that it is both expeditious 1n 
method and satisfving in results. The fact that all bromoil 
prints are not successes is merely incidental to the individual 
shortcomings of the producer, and in no way a fault of the 
process. The following method of preparing a bromide print 
for pigmenting is at once rapid and certain. It has the 
added advantage of dispensing with the acid bath, which is 
regarded by some as a drawback to the ease of the procedure, as 
originally recommended. Make up the following solutions :— 


(1) Sulphate of copper ............ ї ОЎ. їп IO OZ. water. 
(2) Bromide of potassium ......... 1 OZ. in 10 OZ. water. 
(3) Bichromate of potassium ...... I OZ. ІП IO OZ. Water. 


Of these three ten per cent. solutions, take 2 oz. of No. 1, 1 oz. 
of No. 2, 1 oz. of No. 3, add water to make up to 10 oz., and 
the bromoil bleacher is ready for use. 

It should be used at a temperature of 65 deg. F. When the 
print is well bleached, wash in water at a temperature of 
at least 65 deg. A higher temperature—7o deg. to 80 deg.— 
will give greater relief, but may tend to soften the gelatine. 
If this occurs, add 2 oz. of a ten per cent. solution of alum 
to the above formula. 

After washing, fix in an ordinary acid fixing bath, made 
as follows: Hypo 3 oz., metabisulphite of potash 4 oz., water 
20 oz., for five minutes. Wash in a couple or three changes of 


water, and the print is ready for pigmenting as usual. 
A. B. W. 
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DEVELOPING FILM-PACK EXPOSURES. 
ЕТЕК the return from the holidays, the photographer who 
has been using the handy Premo film-packs or the 
Lumière film-blocks may experience a difficulty in dealing with 
the cut films if he does not wish to develop each one separately. 
This is likely to be the case if he has been using one of the 
small-size cameras now so popular. The best method of de- 
veloping these little cut films is as follows:—In the dark-room 
open up one of the film-packs (when the method of work 
is fully understood two or three dozen films can be successfully 
dealt with at one time, but at first do not attempt more than 

one dozen), taking care that the hands are not damp. 


Remove the backing papers, and place the films carefully, 
one at a time, into a large dish of water (use a 15 by 12 develop- 
ing dish). After they have soaked in this for a few minutes, and 
become quite flaccid, pour off the water and pour on a con- 
siderable quantity of well-diluted developer—i.e., the normal 
developer diluted about five or six times its bulk with water. 
Use sufficient for the films to float about easily without sticking 
together. Cover the dish with a piece of card, and remove 
it occasionally to give the films a turn. If they are stirred 
up thus at regular intervals, the action of the diluted developer 
will be slow enough to prevent markings, and the little 
negatives can remain in the solution until the image is strongly 
marked on the reverse side of the film. One should be fished 
out occasionally for examination by the dark-room lamp, and 
in most cases development can be carried on unti] the nega- 
tives are apparently black right through. They will always 
fix out much thinner than was anticipated. With a little 
practice, three or four film-packs can be dealt with at one 
time, and not a single negative lost. The chief points to 
remember are: (1) Soak the films well in water first. (2) Use 
well-diluted, fresh developer. (3) Keep the films moving during 
development, but not too roughly. (4) Keep the dish covered 
or shielded from the dark-room light. (5) Do not take the 
negatives out of the developer too зоопи > _ T 
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THE L ONDON SALON OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


| AUTUMN EXHIBITION 
AT THE GALLERIES OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTERS 


IN WATER COLOURS. 5^4 


HATEVER the trend of the times may be, 
and whatsoever may have been stated by 
opponents of the London Salon of Photo- 
graphy, there can be no gainsaying that the 

Autumn Exhibition at Pall Mall scores a distinct success, 
and, moreover, a success that is so full and convincing 
that it is difficult to find fault with the show in any 
direction. We understand also from the hon. secretary 
that the number of entries from all parts of the world 
exceeded all previous records, and a considerable 
amount of new talent appears on the walls in addition 
to productions of older workers. A careful analysis 
will show that although many of the newer workers 
have not yet caught the tricks of ‘‘ dishing up ” their 
productions in the manner that some workers largely 
depend upon for recognition, the right material is here, 
and the aim of the Salon being avowedly to foster good 
pictorial work as it arises, we look hopefully to a 
useful future for the London Salon. 

If one would take any exception at all regarding the 
show, we must frankly say we consider that too many 
pictures have been hung. Not that the gallery appears 
in any way crowded—the new and remarkable scheme 
of hanging precludes this—but that with say twenty to 
forty pictures less the remainder would gain in strength 
and dignity. As the greater includes the less, however, 
this grumble, from the exhibition point of view, may be 
overlooked in the knowledge that the show will be a 
widely popular one. This alone, and the fact that the 
Salon has succeeded where others have failed in 
removing the apathy and distemper that seemed to be 
seriously endangering the existence of sound pictorial 
photography, should hasten all good lovers of the art 
to the doors of 5a, Pall Mall East. 

We congratulate the Committee of the Salon on the 
Beate ying те results of their enterprise this year, and 


PALL MALL EAST, LONDON, S.W. 


regard the present exhibition as being but the beginning 
of a long series of interesting and progressive displays 
of the best that pictorial photography has to offer. 
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The Salon Poster 


Some Cc omments on the Exhibition of the London Salon of Photography. 


Special to “Тһе A.-P. & P. N." 


T is pleasant to note continued indications of 
progress at the exhibition of the London Salon 
of Photography, which opened on September oth 
at the Royal Water Colour Society's Gallery, Pall 

Mall East. The Salon has passed over some rocky 
places, and has parted company with some of its 
former members, but tribulation has only had the 
effect of bringing the earnest supporters into closer co- 
operation, and the present show affords good evidence 
of the harmony of their aims. The jarring note 
is removed, and the individual artistic expression, 
which is the declared object of the society, makes its 
mark all the deeper because there is no conflicting 
element of sensational artificiality. 

So sensitive a medium as photography has become, 
with its diversified processes, appropriate to all manner 
of moods, and lends itself to frank expression of such 
wide range that there is no need for pictorial trickery. 

Truth may lie in such delicate simplification and 
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finesse as appear in Mr. Will Cadby's “ Winter Land- 
scape, Norway,’’ with only a few artfully placed accents 
to suggest the conformation of the masses of white; or 
in the strikingly real storm at sea, with all the wild 
movement and murky impressiveness of the surging 
waters, vigorously rendered by Mr. Mortimer under the 
title “Іп the Thick of it.” 

It is all a question of temperament, and it is surprising 
how forcibly the individuality of the exhibitors comes 
out in their work, so much so that it is often unnecessary 
to look at the catalogue for their names. 

The walls this year present a new and, in more than 
one respect, improved appearance. The pictures are 
more numerous than usual, and it is a good sign that 
so many as 220 were found to reach so high a standard 
that they could not be rejected. That they do not look 
crowded is in a great measure to be attributed to the 
background of dusky blue, almost black, that separates 
them from cach other as effectually as if they all had 
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wide black frames, and at the same time gives 
prominence to their qualities. 

The main function of a background for pictures is to 
efface itself while permitting the works to make their 
full impression, and this is very satisfactorily accom- 
plished, for the pictures might be hanging against 
shadow instead of a substance, and there is nothing to 
draw the eye outside the frames. 


Object-Lessons from Abroad. 


There are several instances of the enrichment that 
the exhibition has received in contributions from abroad, 
and, it should be added, also from the Colonies, though 
the examples are not so many. The foreign work is of 
very high quality, and, generally, in its sympathetic 
handling and artistic discrimination, affords an object- 
lesson for the many who will visit the show to gather 
hints. 

A word of special appreciation is due to Leonard 
Misonne’s “ Aux Champs ”” (reproduced on page 286), 
a delightfully atmospheric landscape, treated with 
reserve and poetry. The sky, with a rift of light in the 
moving clouds, is charming, and the gradation of tone 
in the trees from the dim distance to the strength of 
those near is a passage worth noting. We should, 
however, have preferred a slightly higher key, to avoid 
the necessity for absolute black in the darkest accents. 

“Тһе Rhinoceros," by Pierre Dubreuil (reproduced 
on page 273), is very striking. One can imagine the 
artist haunted by this monster, and debating in his mind 
how its rugged impressiveness was best to be rendered 
pictorially. He might, of course, by the ingenious 
mystery and appropriate suggestion of a twilight back- 
ground, have made it look like the silhouette of a living 
beast mounting the rock. There was scope for amusing 
treatment in this way, but it would, after all, have been 
artificial, missing both the monumental and the living 
aspect, and M. Dubreuil was no doubt wise in choosing 
to represent the subject as it is and for what it is—a 
mass of heavy immobility, cleverly fashioned to an 
uncanny suggestion of life. 

The “ Lecon de Musique ” (reproduced on page 274), 
by Guido Rey, is a remarkable instance of his faculty 
for staging pictures and showing how, through the 
judicious selection of accessories, photography тау 
bring glimpses of the life of the past. It is a very 
interesting class of work, demanding not a little research 
and a good deal of intuition, and he seems to have 
adopted it as his own. A false note would make it 
theatrical and ridiculous, but here the spinet, the 
costumes, and the decoration are so carefully chosen, 
the glint of the morning sun helps to give such vivacity 
to the dainty pupil, and there is so much expressiveness 
in the figures, that one would declare the photograph 
to have been taken a century ago if photography had 
then been invented. 

An illustration of extraordinarily spirited movement 
is provided by Hugo Erfurth in '' The Dancing Girl ” 
(reproduced on page 285), but there is more definition 
in the pattern of the dress than the eye could capture 
while a pirouette was in progress. The presence of this 
detail is, therefore, detrimental to the sense of motion. 
The leg supporting the figure may bear accentuation, 
but the other, with its draperics in rapid movement, 
need only be suggested, and the strong high light on 
it is inappropriate. The light is too freely distributed, 
and would be more effective if reserved for concentration 
on the head and arm. 
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There is also a pretty group of dancing figures by 
F. Boissonnas, entitled “ Vers l'Idéal, Jeunes Filles 
Dansant.’’ They are most happily ‘‘ snapped " while 
springing with arms in the air and all feet off the 
ground, and they make a graceful composition; but here, 
again, I think the indefiniteness that always appertains 
to quick movement has not been sufficiently regarded. 
It is not necessary to make a blur, but there is a 
difference between a momentary impression and one 
that is gathered at leisure from a stationary object, and, 
as the camera does not take account of this difference, 
it becomes the duty of the man behind it to do so. 

There are other notable foreign works, and I regard 
“ Liseuse," by Mlle. A. Massion, as among the best 
of them, for it has a simple expressiveness and charm 
due to a single-minded concentration on the idea, and 
the light is employed very judiciously for the purpose. 
The letter itself is expressive, and the face reflects the 
message so well that no very deep perception is needed 
to get a notion of its tenour. 

Moonlight in Colour. 

I do not, however, think that British photographers 
can learn much from the exploits in colour of Th. and 
Oscar Hofmeister, though everyone will recognise a 
certain originality and power in the work. The large 
picture, ‘‘ Aus einer alten Deutschen Kleinstadt,’’ is 
the most important, though not quite true as a repre- 
sentation of moonlight, the indication that the photo- 
graph was taken about sundown being clear enough in 
the long shadows. There is also too much detail for 
moonlight, which is always accompanied by an 
atmosphere of mystery. Moreover, white does not 
exist in such illumination, and, therefore, the white 
horse is a false note. In fact, one would not imagine 
this to be a moonlight picture if it were not for the 
colour, which, in the cold lights, comes very near to 
the tone of the moon’s reflection. But any doubt as to 
the intention would, if it existed, be immediately set 
at rest by the artificial light in the window being 
stronger than the outdoor light. The effect has been 
carried to a certain point with a good deal of judgment, 
but not all the way, for the setting sun has been 
permitted to leave too strong a mark. 

It is a satisfaction to find that Mr. R. Lincoln Cocks 
maintains his high standard in “Га Fontaine des 
Girondins, Bordeaux ’’ (reproduced on page 284). 
This is a very effective composition. Of course, 
in such a case as this the photographer must 
be content to share his credit with the sculptor. Two 
artists claim attention, and the position of the camera- 
man somewhat resembles that of the executant who 
interprets a composer of music. Mr. Cocks has 
certainly given а spirited rendering of а spirited 
composition. The effect of the spray is wonderfully 
helpful, and the glints of light add to the general 
vivacity of the subject. 

Among the portraits, that by Mr. Pirie Macdonald 
(reproduced, p. 283) is among the most striking, by 
reason of the marked vitality and individuality imparted 
to the good-humoured face. I hesitate to state 
an objection, but the head is so forcibly rendered that 
it does not retire into its frame as a well-behaved 
portrait ought to do, instead of aspiring to be a bas- 
relief. However, it is seldom that character is so 
vigorously rendered. 

Notice of several other works that add to the 
distinction of the show must be reserved for another 
occasion. 
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PORTRAIT. `. | БЕ By PiRIE MACDONALD. 
From the London Salon of Photography, now open at the Galleries of the Royal Water Colour Society, 5a, Рай Math East, S.W.T (See p. 231.) 
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LA FONTAINE DES GIRONDINS, BORDEAUX. By R. LINCOLN COCKS, 


From the London Salon of Photography, now open at the Galleries of the Royal Water Colour Society, 5a, Pali Mall East, S.W. 
. (See page 281.) 
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THE DANCING GIRL. Bv HuGO ERFURTH. 


From the London Salon Photography, now open at dir ch ong of ae Royal Water Colour Society, 5a, Pall Mall East, S.W. 
ee page 251. 
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AUX CHAMPS. 


By LEONARD MISONNE, 


From the London Salon of Photography, now open at the Galleries of the Royal Water Colour Society, 5a, Pall Mall East, S.W. (See p. 281.) 
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Under this heading letters from readers on 
various topics will be published every week. 
It must however, that the 


Editor will not be responsible for opinions 


be understood, 


= 2” expressed by correspondents. 
HOW TO DEVELOP A NEGATIVE OR 


POSITIVE AT WILL. 


Sig,—In the July 31 issue of THE A. P. appears an article 
from the pen of Mr. Thos. Bolas, under the above title, in which 
the writer makes mention of a new method by which it is 
asserted that an exposed plate can at the will of the operator 
be developed into a negative or a positive. 

Without wishing to enter into a discussion as to the practical 
merits of this new method—I, for my part, am inclined to call 
them into doubt—I must nevertheless strongly protest against 
my name being coupled with the method in question, as I 
have never asserted anything of the kind, and must therefore 
exempt myself from any responsibility in the matter. The 
honour of the “ discovery " is Mr. Bolas’s alone. 

In my article in the Photographische Korrespondenz I put 
forward a warning to amateurs and photographers in general 
to be careful how they manipulate in the red light of the 
dark-room, pointing out at the same time that this light very 
often causes incalculable mischief to sensitive plates, and that 
most of the fogged and worthless plates that occur so often 
in the practice of amateurs have become so through careless 
handling in the red light. To illustrate my meaning, and to 
render the truth of my statement more palpable to my readers, 
I chose, as an example, an extreme case, explaining how through 
great unwariness with the red light, the original negative was 
finally changed into a positive. But I have never declared 
that a good and serviceable positive could thus be produced; 
nor have I ever thought, much less said, that one could in 
this way “develop a negative or a positive at will." 

I beg particularly to accentuate that the total reversal of 
the image on the plate, through careless manipulation in the 
red light, is a phenomenon which, although occasionally 
occurring under exceptional conditions, nevertheless seldom 
takes place; but, on the other hand, fog will always be the 
result of such inadvertence, the image becoming also some- 
times partly positive when the exposure has been too short 
and the development protracted in the close proximity of the 
red light. 

From such a warning as I give to photographers in my article 
in the above-mentioned German journal, to the “ discovery ” 
of a new method “ to develop a negative or a positive at will," 
is a very great step indeed ; and, in my opinion, it is no diffi- 
cult task to be convinced of the impracticability of this so-called 
“© new procedure."— Yours, etc., DANIEL NYBLIN. 


Helsingfors, Finland. 

The above letter, sent to us, was forwarded to Mr. T. Bolas, 
the author of the article in question, to enable his reply to 
appear at the same time as Mr. Nyblin's comments. Mr. 
Bolas replies as follows :— 


It may be worth while to mention that the article in the 
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HE results in the competition announced recently by Messrs. 

F. G. Neddermeyer and Co. are given below. We have 
had an opportunity of inspecting the winning prints, and can 
congratulate the firm on the high quality of the work submitted, 
showing as it does the range of tones and excellent qualities of 
the *Cellofix" self-toning paper. The first prize of two guineas 
was awarded to Mr. Carslake Winter-Wood, of Paignton ; second 
prize of one guinea to Mrs. Bletcher, of Manchester ; third prize 
of half a guinea to Mr. Clarence Ponting, of Great Missenden. 
Prizes of 28. 6d. each were awarded to Е. М. Tipton, Bristol ; 
T. Aldridge, Dorset; J. Oliver, Glasgow; T. Coates, Liver- 
pool; A. Thomson, Weston-super-Mare ; Louis Thornton, Brad- 
ford; E. Betteley, Surbiton, Surrey; J. Talbot, Leyton, Essex ; 
A. Watts, London, S.W.; Mr. Jones, 283, Oxford Road, 
Manchester; Mrs. Jenson, Nottingham; W. Viccars, Leicester ; 
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Julv issue of THE A. P. AND P. N. is clearly defined in the 
introductory sentences. It is there stated not to be a literal 
translation of Mr. Nyblin’s article in No. 602 of the Photo- 
graphische Korrespondenz. It is represented as “а commentary 
with practical suggestions for the application of his (Mr. 
Nyblin’s) researches to everyday photographic work." 

The interesting example of reversal which is issued with Mr. 
Nyblin’s paper in the Photographische Korrespondenz is 
sufficient to suggest a considerable measure of practical value 
for the method. The plate appears to have been exposed on 
the fagade of Mr. Nyblin’s business premises at Helsingfors, 
and to have been cut or divided after exposure: one portion 
being so treated as to develop a negative on one portion, and 
a positive on the other portion, and both appear to be equally 
vigorous and satisfactory. 

In the letter now published Mr. Nyblin points out that he 
regards this as an extreme case; but in matters of research 
it is the extreme case that makes for progress, as the conditions 
once realised can be again realised, and often with improve- 
ments. So, in this case, and whether Mr. Nyblin admits it or 
not, we owe to him an innovation of very real practical 
importance in relation to everyday work. 

Any commercial plates, whether ordinary or colour sensitised, 
low speed or high speed, give good results, provided they have 
two qualities that all good plates should possess. In the first 
place, a richness in silver salt sufficient to give a dense 
film, and in the second place, complete absence of any tendency 
to development fog or chemical fog. Plates which do not 
realise these conditions will not give first-class results with 
any process, and, moreover, they are so especially unsuited 
for the reversal process now under consideration, that it is 
not worth while to try them. 

The exposure having been normal, or nearly so, and no 
trace of general fog being present, it is not necessary to 
determine whether to produce a negative or a positive until 
the image appears. If the image is complete in all its 
gradations of tone but extremely thin, and the obtaining of 
density promises to be difficult, it will generally be desirable 
to produce a positive, and, moreover, this course saves time. 
As the plate lies in the dish of developer, film side upwards, 
it is exposed to a suitable light. (In the case of an ordinary 
plate 350 H. and D., a safety-match head flashed at a 
distance of about a foot will be about right.) Rapid blackening 
now takes place, and the image disappears in a fog of equal 
intensity to the image. In other words, there is no image at 
this stage, but in a few seconds a new and dense image appears 
which quite overpowers the original weak or nebulous image. 
In the article referred to by Mr. Nyblin, I recommend metol 
for the first developer, and pyro-soda or hydroquinone for the 
second stage, but I now find that in most cases no change of 
developer is required. I may say, however, that pyro-soda 
or hydroquinone should be avoided in the first place. A metol 
developer of about double the usual strength has given me 
the best results, and this may with advantage be diluted with 
an equal bulk of water for the second stage. 

I hope soon to publish a fuller account of the working of 
the method, but meanwhile I should like to emphasise the 
great advantage of the method for making reproduced 
negative in reversed hand, as required for single transfer 
carbon or collotype, this method being very much better suited 
for such purpose than is my original reversal method, an 
account of which was published in 1880. THOMAS BOLAS. 


_ Chiswick. 


RESULTS IN THE "CELLOFIX" PRIZE COMPETITION. 


F. Collins, Forest Gate, E.; H. Warner, West Kensington Park ; 
H. Thompson, Nottingham ; Capt. H. Beadnell, North Wales; 
G. Dunn, Manchester ; G. Forbes Brodie, Glasgow ; C. Collings, 
Scarborough ; Miss Goddard, Farnham, Surrey; Miss Alexander, 
Kent; A. Hitchin, Northumberland; J. Craig, Edinburgh; G. 
Wright, Edinburgh; W. Podmore, near Wigan; Miss Wray. 
Yorkshire; F. Jones, London, S.E.; H. Bate, Birmingham ; 
E. Down, London ; P. Lester, Liverpool ; C. Hankinson, Bourne- 
mouth; Mr. Norman, Clapham Common, S.W.; H. J. Blane. 
Catford, S.E.; G. Perkin, Wakefield; G. Hughes, The Mall, 
Waterford; Madame Baunach, Sidcup, Kent; Miss A. Clarke, 
Manchester; H. Bradley, Manchester ; Mrs. Brooking, Wisbech : 
L. Nattrass, Stockton-on-Tees; Mr. F. Pym, London, S.E.; 
А. MacLucas, Edinburgh ; J. Saunders, Leeds; S. Clark, South 
Devon; Т. Power, Shipley, Yorks; Е. Staniland Pugh, 
Wanstead ; Mr. J. Mew, Kingston. 
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PHOTOGRAPHING THE ELECTRIC SPARK. 


By STANLEY H. FREEMAN. 


ч ES, very nice; but whatever do you call this thing?” 

said a friend of mine when looking through some odd 
prints the other day. I told him it was a photograph of an 
electric spark. “What!” he exclaimed. “I had по idea 
electricity could be photographed; how ever do you do it?" 
Now, a great mamy people have this idea, and as it is a most 
fascinating branch of “ош art," and really quite easy—when 
one knows how to set about it—I propose to describe briefly 
how it may ! 2 accomplished. 

The only apparatus required is a small sparking or induction 
coil, capable of giving, say 
а I in. Or 2 in. spark, or even 
less will do, with the necessary 
batteries. Many amateurs who 
dabble in electricity already 
possess this instrument, and if 
they do not, probably have a 
friend who does, and who 
would be only too pleased to 
join in an interesting evening's 


experimenting. 
Now to work. Set up the 
coil on a good firm table, 


and near it arrange an insu- 
lating support in the shape 
of a tall glass lozenge jar; 
upon this is rested the dry plate 
previously placed in a light. 
proof envelope, such as is used 
in X-ray work. Attach to each 
of the secondary terminals of 
the coil a piece of fairly stout 
copper wire, bending this first 
upwards and then over in a 
curve so that the ends rest 
lightly on the envelope (the plate is, of course, placed film 
side up) at such a distance apart that the spark will be able to 
pass. Switch on the current to the coil, and allow one or two 
sparks to pass; remove the plate to the dark-room, and 
develop. If all has been carried out correctly we shall find 
the spark recorded in the shape of several thick zig-zagging 
Pipes across the plate, which represent the spark in its simplest 
orm. 

Vary the first experiment as follows: —Instead of resting the 
plate directly on the glass jar, place underneath it a piece of 
sheet metal—zinc is as convenient as any, but it doesn't matter— 
about 1 in. smaller all round than the plate being used. Bring 


Negative. 


Fig. 2.—Plain positive figure. 


«СҰ 


Fig 1. 
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the two wires down as before, and pass a couple of sparks. On 
development this should appear as in fig. 1; this is a very 1n- 
teresting result, as we have both positive and negative figures 
on the same plate, and can compare the delicate fan-like mark- 
ings of the negative to the strong branching form of the positive. 
To take either the positive or negative figures separately is also 
quite easy. Support the plate as in the last experiment, г.е., on 
a metal plate, and to this plate attach one of the wires from the 
secondary terminals of the coil, the other wire is brought down 
as before to the centre of the plate; now if this wire be positive 
we shall get a single positive 
figure, if negative we get a 
negative figure (see figs. 2 and 
3. Unfortunately, the finer 
markings get lost in reproduc- 
tion. 

Another variation is to use 
a metal ring instead of the 
plate. In this case a piece of 
dry wood or sheet of glass must 
first be placed on the top of 
the jar ; on this lay a ring, say, 
2 in. in diameter, and on this 
again the plate, with the wire 
coming down to the centre of 
plate as before, and it will be 
seen at once what a powerful 
effect the metal has on the path 
of the electric current. Other 
different effects may Ье 
obtained by attaching a brass 
ball to the end of the wire 
resting on the plate, or filing 
the end of the wire to a sharp 
point. Fig. 3 is, I believe, an 
original one ; at least, the author has not seen it reproduced. It 
is obtained thus: —On the top of the glass jar place a piece of 
thin sheet zinc, one inch smaller all round than the size of plate 
being used, a hole being cut in the centre, say 2 in. diameter ; 
on this zinc sheet place carefully and centrally the dry plate. 
Now on the film of the latter place a metal disc about rj in. 
diameter centrally over the hole in the underneath metal plate, 
and attach one secondary wire to each of the plates; pass a 
spark or two, and the result, if the top metal disc is negative, 
will be as shown in fig. 3. 

These are only a few of the many experiments which may be 
carried out ; others will, without doubt, suggest themselves. 


Positive. 


Fig. 3.—Negative figure. 
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THERE AND BACK. 


By CHARLES H. EMANUEL. 
SCENE 1. 


HE scene is laid in a suburban 
villa. The drawing-room has 
been specially set out for the 
occasion. A cloth of a particularly 
offensive magenta (much in vogue 
іп picture galleries) has been 
stretched over the southern wall of 
the room ; bulges denote the precise 
position of the concealed pictures, 
brackets, and plates. The table 
has been cleared of the usual 
impedimenta, and contains only a 
small easel, on which reclines THE 
WORK. This ccnsists of the climax 
of Мг. Soulsby-Jones’s photographic 
art, exquisitely mounted and framed. It is hardly for us to 
presume to criticise the picture itself, seeing that it is destined 
for a higher tribunal, and we must be content to say that it 
bears no resemblance to a photograph, and that such photo- 
graphic basis as it originally possessed has been lavishly con- 
cealed by laborious hand-work. By this means a camera picture 
of the Jubilee Clock-tower (with the hands pointing to 11 a.m.), 
in full sunshine, has been converted into * The Campanile, 
Eventide, Storm Threatening.” From the patent nature of the 
pencil and knife work on the print, the whole performance 
might be described as “ The triumph of matter over material.” 

Present are the author and his wife. 

Mrs. S.-J.: * I do hope he will come soon or there won't be 
enough north light left for him to see it at its best! " 

There is a ring at the bell, and the servant announces “ The 
President of the Post-Secessionists," апа that gentleman, the 
leader of thought in advanced photography, is ushered in with 
apologies for his lateness, and is gradually driven by Mr. and 
Mrs. S.-J. into the best position for viewing the picture. They 
await his opinion, flushed, modest, and confident. 

Mr. S.-J.: “ Well, President, what do you think of my modest 
effort? Give us your honest opinion." 

P.P.S. (feeling that he is being unfairly handicapped): “ Er— 
er—simply unique!  (Examining it again closely) I've never 
seen anything quite so unique. (Eyes the retouching) And it 
shows the master's hand everywhere! ”’ 

Mr. S.-J. (greatly pleased): “ I'm so glad you like it, for I'm 
sending it to the Post-Secessionists’ Salon, and, as an outsider, 
I shall appreciate your help." 

Mrs. S.-J. (who has pretty eyes and knows how to use them): 
“ Oh, yes, President, I know we can rely on your assistance; 
it would be such a disappointment if it didn't get in, and scine 
judges are so jealous of new talent!" 

P.P.S. (feeling damp all over): “ My dear lady, work like 
this should not need extraneous help; it should be strong enough 
to depend on its own merits." 

{He is led to refreshments ; the damp feeling disappears under 
the beams of Mrs. S.-J.’s eyes, and before he leaves he has 
pledged his word that his vote can be relied upon.] 


SCENE 2. 

The interior of a well-known gallery in Pall Mall (or perhaps 
in Newman Street, or Bond Street), in vogue for photographic 
exhibitions. Workmen are engaged covering the walls with 
brown paper of that “hit or miss" tint known as “ medi- 
ochre." А semi-circle of chairs form thrones for seven leading 
exponents of Post-Secession photography, who are acting as the 
Selection Committee. For the past five hours they have been 
exercising their selective proclivities. They are warm and 
irritable. Each has his own standard and his own ideals. Each 
plumps for his fancy, and the cross-voting becomes very con- 
fusing. The pictures at both ends of the scale of merit are the 
objects of very flattering contention. As a result the heap of 
“ doubtfuls" (which the hon. secretary marks with a chalk 
* B.") steadily grows. Smaller heaps are marked either “ A.” 
(accepted) or “ C." (chucked), according to the tendency of the 
moment. The assistants bring in the victims by half.dozens. 
They are rested on chairs, and each one then undergoes its trial. 
If it is found to be Art, it is marked with an “ A." to prevent 
mistake. In due course Mr. Soulsby.Jones's picture is put 
before the jury. It is received with that gloomy silence which, 
at this tribunal, heralds a work of overpowering genius or 
extraordinary demerit. 

P.P.S.: “ Now, gentlemen, what shall we say for this?” 

Light-hearted juryman: ©“ Twopence ! " 


P.P.S.: “ Let us be serious, gentlemen. 
unique work, and shows great industry. 
It will repay inspection." 

The picture is handed from one juryman to another. Some 
reverse it in the search for merit. Each one says, “I pass.” 

P.P.S. (scenting a rejection): “ Now, gentlemen, don't let us 
be too hasty. There's something below the surface in this 
picture! ? 

A voice from the jury: “ There's plenty ол the surface, at any 
rate; it's one mass of pencil work! Give us a spade and we'll 
see what's under it! ” 

The question is put to the vote and is lost, with one 
dissentient. The hon. secretary (who in private life is connected 
with a bank) absent-mindedly chalks on the back of the frame, 
" Refer to drawer." 


This is quite a 
Examine it closely. 


SCENE 3. 
A week later, at Villa Soulsby-Jones. 
Р.Р.5. (recklessly): © I've never seen such enthusiasm over 
a picture, and when it came to the vote it was a narrow thing— 
just touch and go. Anything might have turned the balance. 


I believe if you had only put your signature a shade more to the 
left, and so helped the composition, it would have been in. 
You know the old saying, ‘ А smut on an angel's nose shows 
more than a pot of paint on a sinner.’ ” 
Mr. S.-J.: “ Oh, if that's all, I can easily shift the signature 
a bit, and it shall go in again next year." 
P.P.S. curses inwardly. 


Messrs. A. E. Staley and Co. inform us that from January of 
this year up to the end of August 20,000 “ Compound ” shutters 
have been made and sold—a fact which speaks well for the 
efficiency of this well-known instrument. 

Information Wanted.—Mr. J. Ardagh, 4o, Richmond Road, 
Drumcondra, Dublin, writes us that he is collecting particulars 
concerning the royal memorials and statues (including busts) 
in London, and will be grateful if any readers of THE A. P. 
AND P. N. can give him information as to these. 

A New Catalogue of their lenses and cameras has just been 
issued by Messrs. R. and J. Beck, Ltd., 68, Cornhill, E.C. It 
is a tastefully produced booklet, which we advise our readers 
to obtain without delay. Copies will be sent free on applica- 
tion to the above address. 

Kingston-on-Thames and District Photographic Society.—Mr. 
John F. East, who has held the secretaryship of this society 
for fifteen years, is retiring, owing to removal from the neigh- 
bourhood. His successor is Mr. A. J. L. Hayes, Avondale, 
Birkenhead Avenue, .Kingston-on-Thames, to whom all com- 
munications should be addressed. 

The Royal Photographic Society's Meetings will recommence 
on Tuesday, September 19th, when a paper on “ Reversal and 
Fe-reversal," and another on “ Light and Development," both 
by Mr. John Sterry, Hon. F.R.P.S., will be read. On 
September 26th a lantern lecture on “ English Wild Flowers," 
illustrated by autochrome slides, will be delivered by Mr. H. 
Essenhigh Corke, F.R.P.S. 

Demonstrations for Photographic Ѕосіеііеѕ. —Тһоѕе secretaries 
who desire to include in their winter programmes a practical 
demonstration of the carbon process should note that the 
Autotvpe Company offer to supply all the necessary materials 
for the purpose, and to give every assistance in their power 
towards the provision of an interesting and successful evening. 
Full particulars may be obtained on application to the Auto- 
type Company, 74, New Oxford Street, W.C. 

Those of our readers who require photographic studios, dark- 
rooms, or portable buildings of any kind could not do better 
than go to Messrs. Gardam and Sons, Ltd., the Wharf, Staines, 
whose advertisement appears in another part of this issue. They 
are specialists in every branch of sectional building, in which 
they have been established as a leading house for half a 
century. Their works cover over five acres, and they are in a 
unique position to purchase the timber and other materials 
required at lowest possible prices. Their aim is to give the very 
best value in workmanship and materials at the lowest possible 
price. Complete list and catalogue will be sent on application 
to the address above. 
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Dilatory Methods of Trade Lecturers. 

Writing me on the and day of September, the 
Bradford secretary says: “I should like to 
endorse the comments which you yourself made 
some time ago in THE A. P., re the dilatory 
methods of the trade in getting their tours 
arranged. I may say that, up to date, 1 have not 
arranged a single trade demonstration, and, if I 
cannot fix up in a few days, shall not be able to 
include any on the syllabus. I may have been 
unfortunate in the choice I made, but I believe it 
is pretty generally acknowledged that firms do 
not arrange their tours early enough, as you 
know that to arrange a decent syllabus you have 
to be early in the field, or get left behind. I have 
no doubt that the firms who give these demonstra- 
tions do their best to arrange the tours in an 
economic manner, which is only natural." Yes, 
it may be a question of economics, but, as I have 
previously pointed out, it would not affect the 


economic question if only trade firms would 
send ош their first circular earlier, іп 
other words, start earlier and get on with 


their tour arranging. Naturally, to arrange a 
tour, they must have a reasonable margin of 
dates, but how can they expect to get to the best 
societies if in the first week in September they 
have not settled their dates. What is the secre- 
tary to do under such circumstances? 


Kettering Exhibition of Art and Photography. 

At the EEE Exhibition, on September 19th, 
for five days, '' Photography " meets '' Art" on 
mutual ground, and as the secretary of the 
Kettering Photographic Society says іп his 
press announcement, it is very important that it 
shall do so with credit. Mr. E. Claypole, of 112, 
Hawthorn Road, Kettering, will be very pleased 
to supply full particulars and send entry forms 
to any who may desire them. He promises to 
personally look after the unpacking, hanging, and 
repacking of the exhibits, which will ensure the 
most careful attention to work of exhibitors. A 
year ago Sir Alfred East was the judge, and I 
understand an equally eminent authority on art 
is to perform the obligation this year. 


The Year’s Work at Bournville. 

The secretary for the Bournville Camera Club 
has sent along the absent particulars of the pro- 
tess this society has made during the past year. 

find they have made an increase in member- 
ship, and a corresponding substantial increase 
in the average attendance at the meetings, which 
are held fortnightly. Another point to their credit 
is that the club was represented at every dele- 
gates’ meeting of the Midland Photographic 
Federation. What bumper meetings the Federa- 
tion would have if every society could say the 
same. The Bournville executive acknowledge 
their indebtedness to the Midland Federation for 
very valuable assistance. Another excellent 
feature that helps the organisation is the 
Bournville Works Magazine, which permits the 
society to hold a monthly photographic competi- 
tion, the work being judged by Mr. J. Cruwys 
Richards. 


Midland Photographic Federation. 

_Matters have been very quiet in photographic 
circles within the area of the Midland Federa- 
tion, probably caused by the exceptionally hot 
weather, suggests the genial . secretary, Mr. 
Lewis Lloyd, who is ever ready to say a good 
word for his associates. At all events, little 
news has filtered through, but, as the secretary 
points out, the powers that be have been busy 
organising for the winter’s work, and before the 
date of the Federation’s annual meeting they 
will all be in full harness again, and the news 
paragraphs will be all right. Mr. Lloyd, how- 
ever, reminds me that the annual meeting of the 
Midland Photographic Federation is almost due, 
it being fixed for October 28 at Leicester, and 
the desire has been cxpressed that every asso- 
ciate will make an effort to be present to con- 
sider the important business that will be 
brought forward. 


New Societies in the Midland Area. 

Some three new societies have been formed 
within the gathering ground of the Midland 
Federation, and I suggest that they consider the 
advisability of coming under its influence. As 

have pointed ош before, the subscription 
being only a nominal one, it is a very minor 


AM 


ON 


.... 


matter, whilst the advantages offered by fede- 
ration are enormous. To fraternise with. other 
clubs of kindred tastes and ideas is alone well 
worth the outlay, even without considering the 
privileges of a big free lecture list of nearly 
100 subjects, print and lantern-slide competi- 
tions, and such like benefits. The announce- 
ment of the facilities provided by the (Derby) 
Midland Railway Institute were set forth in this 
journal a week or two ago, and I shall be 
pleased to hear of the prospects of the Birming- 
ham Y.M.C.A. Photographic Society and the Bir- 
mingham Municipal Officers’ Guild  (photo- 
graphic section), who form the three new socie- 
ties. The secretary of the Federation will no 
doubt be alive to the necessity of looking after 
the newly fledged, and to the latter I say, join 
at once and be in time to attend the annual 
meeting referred to in the previous paragraph. 


A Golden Opportunity. 


Three new societies in one Federation area in 
one season are not a bad record, but the secre- 
tary of the Federation is, like Oliver Twist, long- 
ing for more. I believe, in truth, he is a little 
disappointed at the result of his effort to estab- 
lish societies in schools. I know he has tried 
wel, but up to the present none have been 
started; but I would suggest he keeps pegging 
away at the subject, for the results may come 
when and where least expected. He has also 
tried to foster and encourage the expressed de- 
sire for a photographic society in one or two 
Midland towns where none exist. For instance, 
one of these is Stratford-on-Avon, where there 
must be thousands of aegatives taken every year. 
Still, I am told a society is hopeless there, on 
account of the apathy of local amateurs, or, on 
the other hand, the great difficulty of finding 
one enthusiastic enough to set the ball] roiling. 
The border line between the professional and 
the amateur is a very fine one, and even de- 
batable; but I suggest the Stratford-on-Avon 
amateurs are missing a golden opportunity in 
not organising togcther. What a fine show of 
Shakespearean pictures might be got together by 
a camera club, and what a fortune they might 
make with it from '' Yankee visitors "'! 


Midland Federation Print and Slide Sets. 


Rules governing the portfolio and lantern slide 
sections of the Midland Photographic Federation 
are now in the possession of the secretaries, who 
will, no doubt, forward them to members on re- 
quest. The Midland Federation slightly differs 
from some of the other Federations, inasmuch as 
individual merit is not the main factor in the 
selection. (1) The prints and slides submitted 
for the portfolio and circulating set must have 
been first selected by a committee appointed by 
the society contributing them. (2) Any number 
of prints or slides may be submitted, but the 
folio is to consist of seventy-five prints and the 
circuit of тоо slides, which number shall be 
selected from all the societies, pro rata with 
their membership, by a jury of selection ap- 
pointed by the Federation. There is not much 
time for action, as many societies do not re- 
gularly meet until the beginning of October, and 
the contributions have to be in the hands of the 
section secretaries by the last day of September, 
which means that society secretaries ought to 
have them at least a week before that date. 
Midland associates, please make a note of the 
date if you have not already sent the work off. 


Nottingham Camera Club. 
I have the annual report of the Nottingham 


. Camera Club before me, which contains many 


signs of the club's continued progress, even to 
the extent of increasing the balance of cash in 
hand by something over £7, whilst the exhibition 
account also shows a balance of £14 in profit. 
Evidently the Nottingham club are in luck's 
way, for on looking through the items of expen- 
diture I see no item for rent, which is the bogey 
most societies have to face in big cities. This 
reflects great credit on the executive of the 
Mechanics’ Institution for its public spirit in 
recognising that the camera club is doing good 
educational work, а recognition that is appre- 
ciated by the camera club, who have, I see, voted 
five guineas to the funds of the Mechanics’ In- 
stitution. 
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The Year’s Progress at Nottingham. 

The membership is slightly down, for at the 
commencement of the year the membership was 
143. During the vear twenty-three persons were 
elected members, and there were twenty-eight 
withdrawals, leaving the present total of 138. 
It may һе noticed that fewer persons were 
elected members during the past year than the 
former one, and that the number of withdrawals 
are larger than I gave a year ago. It may, 
however, be that the number of new members 
introduced in the previous year was abnormally 
large, but, as the committee point out, they 
must necessarily look to members to assist in 
this direction by using every effort to induce 
people whom they know in friendship or acquaint- 
anceship, who are in any way interested in photo- 
graphy, to join the club. 


A Good Hint. 

As suggested by the bank balance, the exhibi- 
tion was a brilliant success in every respect. 
‘Lhe club portfolio has circulated regularly, and 
the members have received much help and in- 
spiration from the criticisms which have been 
given to their work. The library has been well 
patronised, whilst, incidentally, the committee 
would be glad to receive, on behalf of the club, 
any gifts of literature that are of photographic 
interest. Excursions were fairly well attended, 
whilst the greater majority of the autumn and 
winter meetings were also well attended. A bright 
spot is the club ''Journal," which continues to 
fulfil its sphere of usefulness in conveying to the 
members information from time «о time relative 
to the club's announcements. I also hear that 
negotiations are in progress with the officials of 
the Mechanics' Institution for the provision of a 
dark-room, which I trust will be successfully 
concluded in the provision of this very necessary 
feature. 


A Syllabus by the Members. 


The Leeds Photographic Society pride them- 
selves on the fact that they can fill their winter 
syllabus with subjects given by their own mem- 
bers, and are not dependent upon outside as- 
sistance. They obviously are the best judges of 
the success or otherwise of the practice which in 
many society circles is considered a debatable 
question. Whatever one’s opinion may be on 
the point, it stands out a creditable feature of 
the activity of this society, and in every sense 
a meritorious result of society influence. From 
the syllabus they have sent me I notice that 
seventeen ош of the twenty-one items аге еп- 
urely filled by members, and ten of these are 
lectures by individual members. It is а bril- 
liant result of concerted action. A special effort 
is being made to increase the society’s perma- 
nent collection of pictorial and technical photo- 
graphs, and to that end members are being in- 
vited to send to the annual exhibition such prints 
and lantern slides of special pictorial or tech- 
nical value as they are willing—if selected by 
the judges—to present to the society’s collection. 


The Sheffield Programme. 


Some of the brilliance of the huge programme 
of the Shefheld Photographic Society is found 
in the alternate arrangement of giving a lecture 
in the club-room on опе night and practical 
demonstration іп the society’s work-room оп 
another night. Without saying much about the 
work-room demonstrations, which obviously com- 
mend themselves to all who wish to improve 
their practice in photography, particularly be- 
ginners and—shall 1 say?—apprentices, I wish 
to invite special attention to the excellence of 
the lecture syllabus. It should be more than 
worth the nominal subscription the Shefheld 
people ask to have the privilege of hearing such 
gentlemen as the following lecture :—Mr. Alex. 
Keighley, Mr. W. L. F. Wastell, F.R.P.S., Dr. 
H G. Drake-Brockman, F.R.P.S., Mr. Arthur 
Black, Kev. Bernard Butler, S.]., and others of 
well-known reputations as lecturers in York- 
shire. There are thirty items in the programme 
for the winter session, a spacious and fully 
equipped workroom, with enlargers, etc., two 
print portfolios in circulation, summer rambles, 
and other privileges for less than a}d. per week. 
The session opened with a social evening on 
September 12. 
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Toning Gaslight P:ints. 
Would you please give me a good formula 
for sulphide toning of gaslight prints? The 
one I use gives very yellow prints. The 
formula I use is:—(A) Bleacher: Pot. ferri- 
еза 3 02., pot. bromide 3 02., water 80 oz. 
(B) Toning stock solution: Soda_ sulphide 
4 О®., water 20 оз. (С) Toning solution: В 
I ez., water ҷо Oz. D. V. (Ryde). 
You are by no means the first to com- 
plain of too much yellowness in your toned 
gaslight prints. It seems that different 
brands of bromide and also gaslight 
papers give slightly varying colours with 
the same toning bath. This suggests that 
the final colour, at any rate, is partly de- 
pendent on the constitution of the emul- 
sion. It is also dependent on the parti- 
cular developer used (amidol and metol- 
quinol have each their advocates). More- 
over it seems essential that the first 
(black and white) image should be 
thoroughly well developed. There is 
nothing wrong with your formula, but you 
might get an ounce of ammonium sul- 
phide (an evil-smelling white or pale 
yellow liquid), and use about three drops 
of this per ounce of water in place of 
your solutions В and С. With some 
apers this works admirably. N.B.— 
your stock bottle of ''stinko," as 
ammonium sulphide is sometimes called, 
in the dark, but not where you keep plates 
or papers. Use the dilute solution freshly 
mixed. Your stock solution will keep in 
working order a good long time if stored 
in a cool, dark place, but in the course 
of time will decompose, turning yellow 
and depositing sulphur. 
Combined Bath. 
1 shall be glad if you сап give me a formula 
for a quick-acting combined bath. Му 
present formula in use is hypo 8 oz., citric 
acid 20 gr., alum 200 gr., lead acetate 20 gr., 
water 3o oz. One grain of gold is added to 
every 6 oz. of this solution. his works fairly 
well with A's paper, but abominably slowly 


with other papers. It takes about an hour 
to tone a dozen postcards, etc. 


H. A. S. (Brill). 

The bath formula you quote is a fairly 
typical one, and the fact that it works 
“ fairly well," as you say, with a certain 
paper shows that it is usable. Why not 
stick to this brand of paper? Compared 
with several other similar formule the 
quantity of citric acid seems too great. 
You might try the bath without any citric 
acid. It is quite possible that the brand 
you are using contains an appreciable 
quantity oí free acid, and that you do not 
wash this out of your prints before 
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toning. Some of the so-called combined 
fixing and toning baths do not give any 
effective gold toning, the colour change 
being probably due to sulphur toning. 
Hypo is very easily decomposed by the 
presence of an acid. As a general rule, it 
is wise to follow the directions which each 
manufacturer issues with his papers. He 
knows best how to deal with them for the 
best results. 


Hand Camera with Rising Front. 
Thanks for your article on the rising front 
(p.137). I have a quarter-plate hand and stand 
camera, which gives too much foreground, 
even with the front raised. Is there any 
method which I can adopt to overcome this, 
etc.? J. M. (Hillsborough). 
You omit to give adequate description 
of your camera’s movements, and although 
you mention its name, you overlook the 
fact that it is not possible for us to bear 
in mind the hundreds of patterns of 
cameras now on the market. If your 
camera has a reversing back, then the 
front need have a rise and fall movement, 
but, in the absence of a reversing back, 
you need not only an up and down, but 
also a “cross,” or side to side, move- 
ment, and which, of course, becomes an 
up-and-down movement when the camera 
is turned on its side. It is quite fossid/e 
that an expert camera-maker could alter 
your camera to give you any needed move- 
ment, but alterations of this kind, even 
when possible, are sometimes rather 
costly. Your best plan ;s to consult 
either the makers or an expert in camera 
making, and get an opinion and quota- 
tion. You may find it cheaper to get a 
new camera, giving your present instru- 
ment in part payment. 


Enlarging. 
I want to go in for enlarging, and living in 
the tropics I wish to use daylight. Do you 


advise the — enlarger for an amateur? Does 
the 15 by 12 or ro by 8 make the prettier 
picture? J. A. H. (Barbados). 
The apparatus you name has a good re- 
putation, and probably would meet your 
needs. Your query reminds one of the 
great Sir Isaac Newton, who had two 
holes cut in the bottom of a door—one for 
the hens and another for the chickens, 
forgetting that the hole for the hens would 
also admit the chickens. In your case, if 
you buy the ro by 8 apparatus, you are 


limited to that size as a maximum, 
but the larger sizes include the 
smaller. The larger apparatus does 


not necessitate your always 
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using it 
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to the full extent of its limits. As to 
proportions, 15 by 12 and 1o by 8 are both 
the same as 5 by 4, which is rather а 
squarish shape for many subjects. But 
then, again, you can always use a trim- 
ming-knife. Experience will soon show 
you that we seldom get two pictures which 
look their best with precisely the same 
proportions. One often has to trim a 12 
by 10 print down to 12 by 8, or even 12 
by 5, and so on. 
Photography for the Press. 

Please tell me what size a print should be 

for reproduction. I am informed it should be 

12 by 10. Is it admissible to touch up the 

print? C. D. (Llanelly). 

There is no fixed size. Much depends 
on the nature of the subject. A bright, 
sharp, clean, smooth bromide or P.O.P., 
about whole-plate size, is generally suit- 
able for magazine work. For news- 
papers it may be larger or smaller. For 
postcards half or quarter plate would be 
suitable. But there is no rule, as so 
much depends upon circumstances. As to 
touching up the print, here, again, a great 
deal depends on circumstances, but in a 
general way one may say that the less the 
print is touched the better, provided, of 
course, that it satisfactorily shows its 
special points of interest. 


Development of Over-exposures. 
I find that all my holiday exposures are over- 
exposed, like the enclosed. Can you tell me 
how to successfully develop them? Can you 
give me a pyro-soda and also pyro-metol 
formula, etc.? H. S. (Pendleton). 
In the first place let us say that, unless 
you are prepared to give some time and 
trouble to the development of your over- 
exposed films, you are not likely to get 
even approximately satisfactory results. 
Your best chance is to “ go slow," and 
develop one picture at a time in a deef 
dish. Soak the film in a ro per cent. solu- 
tion of potassium bromide for about 
three minutes, and then transfer the film 
without washing, but after a momentary 
dip in water, to the following developer, 
viz.:—A: Water 4 о2., soda sulphite 
тоо gr., potassium  metabisulphite 1o 
gr., pyro 30 gr. B: Water 4 oz., soda 
carbonate 160 gr. Use equal parts of A 
and B. Metol is not to be recommended 
in this connection. It is not possible to 
give any practical time quotations in this 
case. 


Camera for India. 

I should be glad if you could advise me as 

to the best camera to take on a tour to India 

and the East; also advice as to plates, 

shutter, etc. Can you suggest an agent for 

second-hand apparatus? 

Е. 5. D. (Darlington). 

As your camera, etc., is likely to be 
subject to considerable changes of tem- 
perature, also wet and dry climates, it 
should be of the strong rather than the 
very flimsy kind. If you select а box- 
form type, see that the joints are well 
made. Teakwood is generally recom- 
mended for India, as being more likely 
than other woods to withstand the ravages 
of wood-eating insects. For the same 
end, Russian leather is recommended for 
the bellows. Heat and dryness are likely 
to open weak wood joints and let in light. 
Dampness is likely to cause sliding parts 
to swell and jamb. For these reasons 
some tropical workers prefer single plate- 
holders of metal. Plates are more re- 
liable than films for hot climates. Your 
plates should be packed in an air-tight, 
light tin case, if you are visiting hot and 
damp climates. The City Sale and Ex- 
change, t you up 
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Wit, and Wisdom at the 


Salon. 
“They are all very beau- 
tiful," she said. 
` “Тһе word ‘beautiful, ”’ 
—— 4 І remarked, in my best 
7 didactic manner, “ like bad 


language and abuse, i 
It is too limp and indiscriminating—fit for 


never use. 
those who don’t know water-colours from whitewash. Some 
day I hope it will be looked upon as a swear-word, and expunged 


never, 


from the vocabulary of really polite people. After all, bad 
language is not so much forcible language as inexpressive and 
inadequate language." mE 

<“ Well,” she said, “what word would you give it?" 

* The Salon? I should call it witty." 

“ Witty ? 9 

* Yes, witty. The Salon is helping me to understand that 
there is a cousinly relationship between wit and good photo- 
graphy. It is so close as to come well within the prohibited 
degrees. Wit shows us the essential harmony of apparently 
incongruous things. So do the Salon pictures—warts on the 
face and character, for instance. Wit produces a sensation of 
surprise and pleasure. Salonettes ditto." 


She was thoughtful, and her pensiveness encouraged me to 


* You like to read Chesterton and to listen to Shaw, because 
both of them turn things upside down and inside out. But 
they do more. They persuade you that the things were meant 
to be upside down and inside out from the very beginning. 
The mere inversion of an ordinary accepted proposition is not 
wit. If I express the opinion that it is extravagant to save 
money, or if I photograph the backs of people's heads, I 
am not witty, though I may be wise. To be witty I must give 
to my inversion the air of reality and conviction. I must 
persuade people that facial portraiture has been wrong all the 
time, that the back of the head is really the thing to delineate, 
and to make it serious and plausible I must show a first-rate 
portrait of the back of a man's head which is glowing with 
emotion." 

She was still pensive, and I went on. 

* Now, here is Mr. Austin Lidbury. He has taken one of 
the bronze sphinxes at the foot of Cleopatra's Needle, put its 
head in shadow, and its claws—who in the world knew it had 
claws?—in high relief. And as the technique is good, we feel 
at once that the sphinx was meant to be seen so, and that 
to have discovered the far greater importance of the sphinx's claws 
as compared with that of its head is rather a good joke on the 
sphinx. What is that but wit?—something which inverts our 
ideas and convinces us at the same moment of the higher 
truth of the inversion. It is the same with Mr. Hector 
Murchison's chimneys. Our eyes have roamed in vain as we 
have threaded the narrow streets of the Adelphi. Now we 
know that the view we wanted can only be obtained by sitting 
on the telephone wire of the Camera Club. It is the chimnevs. 
and not the doorsteps, which undeniably make the Adelphi. 
But I am boring you? " 

“Oh, no," she answered rather listlessly; “ your talk is 
beautiful." 


Our Post Bag. 

PuzzLED.—What is the life of a silver print ?——-Honestly, we 
have never been inauisitive enough to inquire. We have, how- 
ever, seen some prints fresh enough. One which we highly 
value went to sea. after a fast career down Margate beach. 
Others ere stay-at-homes, living quietly to a sere and yellow 
old age. Generallv speaking, however. unless thev are well 
fixed, they cannot be kept for long. Without professing to have 
studied their lives statistically, it may fairly be said that they 
are good. bad. and indifferent. 


TrIPoDIA.—I use a magazine hand camera. Can you help 
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те to ascertain the cause of the bare spaces on the enclosed 
negatives ?——-You seem to have set us a poser, as the spots, or 
rather streaks, are in a different position on each plate. We 
note that the pictures you have taken are excellent landscapes. 
We should advise you to open the magazine carefully and 
shake it over a tub of hot water. We think it likely that you 
have imprisoned a bee in the magazime, and that the unfortunate 
insect has walked across the plate on each occasion of ат 


exposure, in the belief that it has at last reached open country. 
If you find honey in the magazine, take it out with a comb. 

NYASSALAND.—How can I make a perfectly dead black?—— 
Really we are shocked, and you must excuse us if we are a 
bit severe. We can readily understand that, situate as you are 
in a tropical clime, perhaps far from European influence, the 
sense of right and wrong—nay, even the conception of the value 
of life—may become blunted. But whatever your grievance, we 
can imagine no sufficient cause for your query. We can only 
rejoice that your question has been put to us rather than to 
the less scrupulous editor of some other periodical. For we 
note that one of our rivals replies to a query that “а dead 
black can be obtained from any large dealer." If this is true, 
we hardly know whether the buyer or the seller is the greater 
ghoul, and we trust that the Home Secretary will put down 
the traffic with an iron hand. 

SECRECY.—Can you tell me anything about an ink which dis- 
appears in about an hour?;——We аге not sure whether we һауе 
any accurate knowledge of an ink with this fugitive quality ; but 
when we were in bachelor chambers we had a servant girl who 
was very partial to a fluid in our cellar, which had many of the 
qualities of ink, but was known (we speak from memory) as 
“ Stephens’ Claret." She used to make this disappear in con- 
siderably less than sixty minutes. In fact, this portion of her 
work she did so well that she left our service with an 
ink-stain on her character. 
her. 


Getting his Stride. 


Newspaper Headlines: —Lord Kitchener's First Chance. 
to his Knowledge of Photography. 

The lessons of the dark-room well he heeded, 
And on the pyro-soda first he tried 

That glance at which the Dervishes stampeded, 
And others also fled undignified. 

Though frilled his negatives, he yet was loth a 
Decree to utter which should seal their fate, 

And learned the art of making peace with Botha 
By such manipulations delicate. 


She took, however, the secret with 


Due 


I, too, may learn while with a neg. I peddle, 
To smash a Mahdi or deflect a Nile, 

Command a field-force and receive a medal, 
Disturb the quarters of the crocodile. 

Yet I would deem myself to be rewarded— 
(On higher planes we're often like to trip)— 

If by the S.-E. line I were accorded, 
Unchallenged right to his directorship. 

Terms of Subscription for “ Тһе Amateur Photographer and Photo- 

graphic News,” sent post free on date of publication. 
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81st 
Lesson. 


E think you are quite 
right, Elsie, in wish- 
ing to take some 
photographs of 
architectural sub- 
Jects with a rather 
more pronounced 
landscape setting. 
The pictures we 
made at Dunstable 
a month or so ago 
were primarily in- 
teresting as records 
of architectural de- 
tail. But there are 

many buildings which harmonise with 

their surroundings so charmingly that, 
however interesting records of detail 
may be, the picture must be made by 
taking the setting as well as the gem. 

We know you агеа bit of a stickler for 

precedents, so we may remind you that 

Turner, as well as many of the early 

water-colourists, produced results 

which exemplify the merits of both 
methods. 

For instance, there is  Turner's 
beautiful drawing of Holy Island Cathe- 
dral. It is a well-known example, and 
is purely detail recorded under good con- 
ditions of lighting. As an instance of 
the other kind of treatment, we 
have the equally well-known Liber 
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SPECIALLY . WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Studorium print, “Norham Castle,” 
where the castle is little more than a 
telling dark 


mass against 
the brilliant 
sky. 

Now let us 
give you a 
warning. You 
must not ex- 
pect to get, 
often, effects 


like these. Even 
if you wait till 
the lighting is 
almost or quite 
what you want, 
you will find 
the plate and 
subsequent 
print will not 
give you exactlv 
what you 
thought you 
saw. The mind 
almost always runs a little in front of 
the eye, and  magnifies the hills, 
dignifies the tower, or makes the spire 
more graceful and airy. Be very 
critical of your work in this respect, for 
it often happens that the worker, much 
impressed with the subject, thinks he 
sees in his print the essential features, 
whereas in 
reality he is 
drawing on his 
original impres- 
sion. 

For a begin- 
ning we may 
try St. Alban’s 
Cathedral. It 
is near enough 
to London to 
be readily acces- 
sible. It has a 
fine old Nor- 
man tower, 
and whether 
taken from the 
town, showing 
some of the old 
houses in 
French Row, or 
from the 
meadows on the 


LANDSCAPES WITH ARCHITECTURE. 


southern side, or from the greater dis- 
tance, showing its position on the crest 


1 4 


No. a 


of the hill, the result is equally good. 

You might try a first exposure then 
from somewhere up this slope, since 
you prefer to try it with a setting of 
foliage. Do not forget, however, that 
the warm red of the tower is comple- 
mentary to the green of the trees, and 
that this effect of colour will be lost in 
your photograph. Now, if you have 
exposed from this point of view it 
seems to us you have made one or two 
mistakes. Do you not see that the 
foreground is a bald, uninteresting 
strip right across the picture (see print 
No. 1), the top edge of the slope being 
a straight line, and the slope itself un- 
broken by any shadow or patch of 
lighter or darker grass? The tower, 
too, seems to be hiding itself behind the 
trees in such a way that it will be doubt- 
ful whether it will sufficiently dominate 
the picture. 

If we walk a few yards further up 
the slope, we shall avoid this unin- 
teresting foreground, and you will 
notice at once how the footpath not 
only breaks up the foreground and gives 
interest, but also leads the eve into the 
picture (see print No. 2). Then we 
have another instance of the difficultv 
of keeping the attention fixed on all the 
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various points needed for success. You 
have got into a position giving you a 
better foreground; and thinking of that 
one difficulty, you have exposed with- 
out regard to the lighting. The sun 
was momentarily obscured, and you will 
find a general dulness and heaviness, a 
lack of atmospheric perspective, in fact. 
Further than this, you have on each 
side a mass of foliage of almost 
exactly the same size, the balance 
being too even. 

Now let us try again, moving 
rather more to the left-hand side. 
We shall have to decide whether 
we will have a little of the central 
tower obscured by the trees, or 
whether one of the turrets on the 
south transept shall be partly 
hidden. If you cannot be quite 
sure which course will give the 
more pleasing effect, you had 
perhaps better expose two plates 
one from each position, and then 
carefully compare prints from the 
negatives (see prints Nos. 3 and 
4). We think you will find the 
better effect is obtained by show- 
ing the tower without obstruction, 
particularly as there аге two 
turrets exactly alike. Now, making 
your exposures in sunlight, you 
will get a better effect of distance 
—the vista effect we referred to a 
week or two ago—for the dark 
mass of foliage in shadow and the 
shadow across the foreground will 
throw back the sunlit cathedral 
and distant trees. One other little 
point. When making the second 
exposure, you had the tower rather 
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too central. 
trees on the left, and so get the tower 
rather more over to the right-hand 
side. (Print No. 4.) 

We may now try an experiment by 
including a deep foreground. Few 
things are more difficult than the sug- 
gesting of uphill or downhill effects. 
Often when we want to give the effect 
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No. 4. 

of a level floor, we get an uphill effect, 
sometimes because of too high a view- 
point, and sometimes because we use too 
wide an angle of view, which perhaps 
amounts to much the same thing 
actually. Then when we want to 
show that the ground rises or falls, we 
find the problem a very difficult one. 
Of course, we had better adopt an 
upright position with such a subject, 
and the shadow of the trees across the 
grass will save the situation for us, as 
it will break up what, with the sun 
behind us, would be quite a flat fore- 
ground, just as flat, indeed, as you got 
it in your first exposure. The edge of 
this shadow gives a bold sweeping line, 
which, fortunately, does not run right 
across the picture, but curves round, 
and takes the eye back to the sunlit 
south transept. (Print No. 5.) 

Now a word on the developing of 
these exposures. You have been using 
orthochromatic plates, and for various 
reasons we did not suggest to you that 
you should use a filter. For one thing, 
the leaves were moving sufficiently to 
give vou trouble if the exposure were 
more than a tenth of a second. Then 
the green of grass and foliage after the 
prolonged drought is a very light 
yellowish-brown, rather than the full, 
rich green which we more usually have. 
A filter would probably have rendered 
these yellow-greens too white and 
snowy. We think you will find that 
the sunlit portions of the foliage and 
grass will come quite light enough, for 
your exposures have been reasonably 
full. Do not over-develop, or you will 
E the Севара in the high-lights. 


CONDENSED MOISTURE ON LENSES. By Р. S. К. 


HE continuance of the great heat is 

likely to give rise to troubles this 
month which have not been felt during 
the last three months. During the 
night the temperature falls during Sep- 
tember to a much greater extent than it 
has done in the summer, and rooms are 
cooler in consequence, particularly if 
not exposed to the early morning sun. 
As a result, the objects in the rooms 
may be a good deal cooler than the out- 
side air, and lenses packed in the 
camera case may remain cooler than the 


air, even if carried for some distance in 
the hot sun, the focussing cloth, baize 
lining, and so on, keeping the tempera- 
ture down in the same way that the 
blanket round the ice prevents its rapid 
melting. When the lens is taken out 
for use, moisture present in the air con- 
denses on the cold surface, and a film is 
formed which may һе sufficiently 
marked to prevent focussing, or, if not, 
will certainly destroy the brilliance of 
illumination, and give rise to flat and 
foggv negatives. It is a good plan to 


place the lens or lenses in a warm place 
before commencing work. Fires, of 
course, are not yet required, but the 
lenses may be placed where they will be 
warmed by the sun, though care must 
be taken not to allow the strong light to 
shine on the glass, or the balsam used 
for cementing, and in fact the glass 
itself, may be discoloured slightly. The 
cap may be left on, so that the glasses 
are in the dark, and the whole of the 
lens will rapidlv reach the normal tem- 
perature of the atmosphere. 
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Every week two or three prints entered in THE 
AND PHOTOGRAPHIC 
tion (Beginners’ Section) will be criticised on this page. 
technical data are printed as supplied by the authors; and 
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the hints given may be helpful to other beginners dealing with the same class 


of subject. 


N the three little illustrations on this 

page we have examples of the use 
of figures in outdoor subject-pictures—i.e., 
pictures in which an idea rather than a 
specific object is the chief interest. What 
this means is better shown in figs. B and 
C than in fig. A. But this last-named 
example forms a kind of transitive ex- 
ample, and so naturally it best comes 
first. 

One can imagine this worker think- 
ing, here is just the kind of subject to 
make a good picture, because there are 
plenty of objects of different kinds all 
about this pond—viz., swans, boys, trees, 
paths, seats—all making up a realistic 
and lively scene. 

But what is the result of grouping up 
together such a lot of things as this into 
a tiny picture? Is it not rather a con- 
fusion or puzzle? Just at first glance the 
triangular dark object in the right lower 
corner does not reveal its nature until one 
has looked at it somewhat carefully. 
Then the two swans, one to the right, one 
to the left, with the standing boy about 
midway between them, is a very stiff 
arrangement. The narrow dark line or 
band running parallel to the lower edge 
is another undesirable feature, as is also 
the similar narrow strip of sky along the 
top of the picture. Then, again, running 
across the picture, and about the middle 
of it, is another narrow light band. It 
wil then be seen that, although this 
picture is called “Тһе Pond," yet the 
pond idea is cut up by several other 


B.—In OCTOBER. 


things of quite equal importance, so that 
it might just as well have been called 
* White Swans,” or “Тһе Boy on the 
Pathway," etc. 

In our second example (B) we have as 
title “Іп October.” Now, October has 
an autumnal, falling-leaf sound about 
it, among other similar ideas. So that 
with such a title one looks for something 


By S. Holdsworth. 


which harmonises with this general idea. 
But so far as we can make out, this little 
scene might just as well have been 
called “Іп Spring," or “Summer,” or 
“ Autumn," so that here again the title, 
which is not inappropriate, is at the same 
time not characteristic. 

We all have at times met with pictures 
so very happily named that one could 


A.—THE Рохр. By Miss C. W. Thornc. 

not imagine any other name being con- 
sidered for a moment. But with fig. B 
one could imagine * Mother and Child," 
“ Youthful Curiosity,” °“ Wayside Glean- 
ings,’ or half a dozen others equally 
appropriate. As an arrangement of sub- 
ject one feels that the woman has not 
enough room above her head. One has 
a kind of fear that if she raises her head 
she will knock it against the frame of 
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of hand and leg. If these two last- 
named small bits of light could be re- 
moved, it would work a considerable 
improvement. 

Turning now to our third example (fig. 
C), the title, “ Checkmate,” seems quite 
appropriate. The two players are naturally 
and agreeably posed about the table, while 
the looker-on—who is always supposed 
to know so much more than the players— 
certainly seems interested and amused. 
Though the three figures are quite apart 
from each other in space, yet the game 
acts as a connecting bond, and so we 
have a group in the true sense of the 
word. This is a point of some import- 
ance, for it is by no means uncommon 
to find the word group used to denominate 
the fact that two or more people, more 
or less near to each other, but having no 
real ог apparent connection with each 
other, happen to have been photographed 
on the same plate. 

In this case the figures stand away from 
the background in a natural, but not 
unpleasantly accentuated, manner. As 
regards arrangement, the three heads and 
bodies are too evenly separated to give 
us agreeable or attractive spacing. The 
fiend or onlooker should have been 
brought much closer up to the figure in 
the centre. 

With regard to the all. important 
matter of light and shade, the picture 
is rather tame, and poor in variety. The 
head and face of the player in the middle 
is much too light in the proof before us. 

Just a word or two about the picture 
overleaf. Here we have a true group. 
One can quite imagine the day-dreams 
of the fond mother as she forecasts the 
brilliant future of her wonderful 
youngster. She is the active element, 
while the child is the passive, unconscious 
member of the group, but none the less 
a real factor all the same. We here notice 
the broad, and simple, and quite effective 
arrangement of light and shade of the 
whole thing, and also how emphasis and 
importance are given to the mother idea 
by the light dress against the darker 
background. 
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C.—CHECKMATE. 


the picture. Then, again, the figures do 
not stand away from the background 
with quite enough suggestion of space 
and relief. 

With regard to light and shade, the 
arrangement is rather patchy—e.g., 
woman's hands, basket, boy's bib, or 
collar, or whatever the garment about 
his neck is called, and two little patches 


By H. J. Johnson. 


NEW readers should note that 
back numbers containing 
Lessons are 


previous Beginners’ 
obtainable from the Publishers, 
52, Long Acre, London, W.C. 
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DAY 
DREAMS. 


By 
T. H. WORGAN. 


Awarded a 
Beginner's Prize in 
the Weekly Competition. 
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A striking feature in connection with the notable 
exhibition of the London Salon of Photography now 
open at the Galleries of the Royal 
Societv of Painters in Water Colours, 
sa, Pall Mall East, S.W., is the high 
meed of praise bestowed upon it by 
the Press generally. Probably of no photographic 
exhibition within the last decade have such ех ensive 
notices and reviews been given. When it is understood 
that most of the leading daily papers, such as the 
Times, Daily Telegraph, Morning Post, Westminster 
Gazette, Daily Chronicle, Daily Graphic, Standard, 
Morning Leader, Star, Daily Express, Globe, etc., and 
a great number of the weekly journals sent their special 
representatives (in many cases their art critics) to 
review the show, the high position of the exhibition 
and the stir it is creating may be realised. In addition 
to this, most of the leading provincial papers have sent 
their London representatives, and favourable notices 
have appeared. A large book containing cuttings from 
these papers is now on view at the Salon for inspection 
by visitors. We are also glad to hear from the officials 
at the Gallery that the attendance has been much higher 
and expressions of appreciation have been much more 
frequent than at any photographic exhibition held 
in the Gallery for the last seven or eight years. 
It is a welcome change to be able to report a really 
successful photographic exhibition in London again 
after the ‘‘ slump ” of the past two or three years, and 
it will be greatly to the credit of the London Salon if, 
in spite of misleading statements which have been 
made by those opposed to its work, it succeeds in 
stirring up British pictorial photography to a condition 
of activity and progress. 

еее 

The first of the special evenings which have been 
arranged in connection with the London Salon took 
place on September 15, when a 
lecture on “Тһе Search for 
Beauty ’’ was given by Mr. Antony 
Guest, the well-known critic. Тһе 
lecture was as felicitous in its literary style as it was 
inspiring in its teaching. An interesting passage was 
that in which he claimed that nothing could be described 
as inanimate nature. Was the stone inanimate? 
What about the diamond’s power to absorb, beautify, 
and project the light? Was wood inanimate? What 
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of the spring of the bow? Metal? What of the cable 
which held the weight? Water? What of the brook 
that went singing over the stones? Mr. Guest, who 
claimed that beauty was primarily fitness and harmony, 
pointed out that one of the simplest basic lines used by 
Nature as a form of beauty was the oval. The oval 
form was dignified by being the shape of the crown of 
the head, of the earth’s orbit, and of the egg. A cross 
placed within the oval gave at once a bit of decorative 
design, and such a simple figure really corresponded to 
the shape of the human face, the cross being formed by 
one line from the forehead, along the nose to the chin, 
and the other by the line across the brow. The reason 
why Nature selected the oval and rejected the circle was 
probably that beauty was seldom a thing of absolute 
symmetry. А cross within a circle suggested that there 
was nothing else to say; a cross within an oval sug- 
gested mystery. Beauty was to a great extent made 
up of subtle interchanges, such as those between the 
orchid and the butterfly, or between a tree and its reflec- 
tion ina stream. Why did reflections appeal so greatly 
to pictorialists and to all lovers of beauty? It was not 
a far-fetched sentiment to suppose that there was love 
in the rosy glow of the sunset and gratitude in the re- 
flection. А reflection was not a repetition but a 
response. In some final counsel to photographers Mr. 
Guest preached his favourite gospel of simplicity in 
treatment. Tone, he said, was a highly sensitive 
medium of expression, and the greatest danger to those 
who worked in it lay in too forcible contrast. Black 
and white did not exist together in Nature. Where 
there was a white there could be no black, and where a 
black no white. When both were employed in a picture 
it suggested that the picture-maker had made violent 
use of all his resources and that there was nothing left. 
An interesting discussion followed the lecture. 


е е se 
Recently, in reply to a correspondent, а weekly 
journal stated that some cinematograph operators 


engaged in the actual taking of 
the pictures received thirty 
shillings a week, while others re- 
ceived five pounds, and surprise 
was expressed that there should be such a difference 
when the chief requirement was the capacity to turn a 
handle. But as Mr. Human explained in an interesting 
little address at the '* L. and P?" on cinematograph 
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work, it is not only necessary for the operator to move 
film and shutter, but he has also to carry out other 
movements in the camera during the course of the expo- 
sure, which will have the effect of raising or lowering 
the field of view as required. Working in the middle of 
Ludgate Hill, for instance, the operator may begin at a 
low level and gradually raise it until he has brought the 
top of St. Paul's into the picture. The effective intro- 
duction of such movements makes the difference 
between the accomplished and the unaccomplished 
operator. At the same meeting another member told 
the secret of the apparent miracle by which, when the 
film is projected, there appears a dead-black surface, 
with only one little white spot. This spot grows before 
the eyes until, seemingly without assistance, it has 
drawn itself into an elaborate design. It is all done by 
a man who works on a blackboard and wears a black 
glove, or sometimes dresses himself in black velvet. 
Owing to the rapidity of the exposure he is quite un- 
seen, while the bit of chalk which he holds in his hand 
appears to trace the figure of its own accord. 

ее е 

The report of the Commission formed by the French 
Minister of the Interior for examining the various light 
sources will be awaited with 
much interest. They are to 
report on the hygienic charac- 
ter of various forms of artificial 
illumination, and as the eye is most accustomed to day- 
light, it is to be assumed that the light which most 
approaches daylight in its spectrum will be selected as 
the best. As is now well known to the section of 
photographic workers who have experimented with 
speed estimations and colour sensitometry, acetylene 
with a suitable blue-violet filter gives approximately 
exact daylight. The formula for this filter has been 
given on several occasions. But for illuminating pur- 
poses it is hardly to be supposed that acetylene will 
become general because it resembles daylight. The 
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modern metal filament electric lamp, run at slightly 
higher voltage than that for which it has been made, 
gives an extremely white light, which is very actinic 
photographically, and, if studio workers were better 
-aware of this, they would undoubtedly use it on a large 
scale. Using too high pressure for the lamps is, of 
course, very detrimental to the life of the filaments; but 
as the exposures are rapid the overrunning is only of 
brief duration, and the lamps stand the treatment re- 
markably well. Whether the Commission will deal 
with yellow, green, and red illumination or not re- 
mains to be seen, but it would be interesting to know 
their views on the effects of working in plate and paper 
factories on the health of the employees. 
& & & 

There is an attractive simplicity in making reference 
to a percentage solution, as то per cent., or 5 per cent. ; 
but it is well to bear in mind that there 
must always be a slight element of 
doubt as to the exact strength that is 
intended. The term percentage does 
not help us much, as it merely indicates a reckoning bv 
a hundred, and Mr. E. O. Rowlands, in a recent issue 
of the Pharmaceutical Journal, touches on the difficulty 
by saying that when a percentage medical preparation 
is ordered the dispenser must always be in doubt. А 
ten per cent. solution тау be one in which ten parts of 
the solid are contained in a total of one hundred, or one 
in which the ten parts of the solid are added to one 
hundred of the fluid, but when disconformity exists 
between weight and volume there may be additional 
complications. In ordinary photographic cases it does 
not affect the result very much however the '' per- 
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centage ’’ is reckoned, but when formaldehyde is con- 
cerned, the uncertainty is more considerable. Thus 
40 per cent. formaldehyde may mean the stock 


solution as purchased, or a dilution of this with either 
one and a half or two and a half times its volume of 
water. 


{Tne WEEKLY COMPETITION: 


ay: 


Full particulars and conditions were given last week. 
(For Coupon see p. 11 Supplement.) 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to Jas. 
Hamilton, Ingle-Knowe, Jedburgh Avenue, Rutherglen, N.B. 
(Title of print, “Tony.”) Technical data: Plate, Barnet super 
speed; lens, Aldis; stop, F/6; exposure, 2 sec.; time of day, 
4.30 p.m., June; developer, rodinal; printing process, enlarged 
on Tinted Royal bromide. 

The Second Prize to Mrs. Mahoney, Maples Hotel, Dublin. 
(Title of print, “Early Birds.”) Technical data: Plate, Imperial 
Ortho. ; exposure, 1-37th sec.; time of day, morning, August ; 
developer, rodinal; printing process, Wellington Platino matt 
through bolting silk 

An Extra Prize is awarded to Elliott Peel, 34, Essex Road, 
Watford, Herts. (Title of print, “An Outdoor Portrait.”) 
Technical data: Plate, Imperial S.R.; lens, Goerz; stop, F/4.5; 
exposure, 1-1oth sec.; time of dav, 6 p.m., July; developer, 
rodinal ; printing process, bromide. 

A Second Fxtra Prize to Mrs. George Bletcher, 4, Worthington 
Street, Old Trafford, Manchester. (Title of print, * Chanticleer.") 
Technical data: Plate, Imperial N.F.; lens, Cooke, Series III. ; 
stop, Г/6.6; exposure, 1-1oth sec. ; time of day, 3.30 p.m., April; 
developer, pyro-soda ; printing process, enlarged on Wellington 
Cream Crayon, toned. 


The Mounting Prize to Miss Frances Pitt, The Albynes, 


Bridgnorth. (Title of print, “ Geff—Portrait Study of a Dog.") 
Technical data: Plate, Imperial S.R.; lens, Beck Symmetrical ; 
stop, К/8; exposure, 1-15th sec. ; time of day, morning, August ; 
printing process, enlarged on Gevaert Carbon Gaslight paper. 


Hon. Mention. 

Thos. Petty, West Hartlepool ; Wm. Dennison, Kendal ; H. E. 
Wood, Stoke Newington; Chas. A. Allen, Kilmarnock; Miss К. 
Cunliffe, Northwood; Percy Bailey, Harlesden, N.W.; George 
Raeper, Leith; H. P. Dinelli, Hammersmith, W.; W. G. 
Heather, Reading; С. W. Williams, S. Woodford, N.E. ; 
W. C. Squires, Cambridge; Paul Fripp, Leicester. 


BEGINNERS’ SECTION. 

The Beginners! Prize is awarded to Justin McCarthy, 79. 
Barrington Road, Wavertree, Liverpool. (Title of print, “The 
Quarrel." Technical data: Plate, Wellington Anti-screen ; 
lens, Cooke; stop, F/8: exposure, 1-sth sec.; time of day, 
evening, August; developer, pyro-soda; printing process, en- 
larged on Paget Cream Cravon bromide. 


Owing to the pressure on space this week, the names of com- 
petitors placed in Classes I., IL, and III., and in Beginners” 
Class are omitted. 
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N more than one occasion the season of '' id 
falling leaf ''has afforded opportunity for 
impressing on the amateur photographer the 
fact that outdoor activities with the camera 

do not cease with the termination of the summer. In 


previous years the weather during the summer months . 


has frequently proved of so disheartening a character 
that there has been no desire on the part of the average 
worker to exploit his hobby to the extent that has been 
possible this season, and we can hardly blame him if the 
approach of autumn has not increased his enthusiasm 
for outdoor work 

The conditions having been so different this year, it 
will not come amiss if we again draw attention to the 
possibilities that the autumn season presents for the 
outdoor worker, as on every side we hear of increased 
enthusiasm for picture making among all classes of 
camera users. 

The Charm of Autumn. 

Autumn has proved a season of inspiration for many 
of the leading pictorialists of the present day, and it is 
hardly conceivable that a devotee of the camera, 
possessing imagination and perception, would pass 
along the countryside without finding something worth 
photographing. 

The great charm of autumn lies in its variable moods. 
Some days are light and sunny, with very little 
‘atmosphere ”; others are full of grey, clinging mists 
which have their depths in woods. And on either such 
days the country presents possibilities not found at any 
other period of the year. А stillness pervades the 
woods and meadows; there is little danger of movement 
by the wind, for wind in autumn is exceptional. And, 
taking a technical standpoint, it is time for orthochro- 
matic plates and screens and large stops. 

Autumn is essentially a season for the use of the 
colour-sensitive plate, for the colours of the faded and 
fallen leaves are more or less yellow and orange, and 
the ordinary plate cannot do entire justice to the fine 
coloured landscapes which Nature presents to the photo- 
grapher. Many trees possess quite reddish-brown 
foliage in the autumn, and these deeper tints are not by 
any means easy to render truthfully; and although the 
“ correct ’’ orthochromatic screen is supposed to give 
the right representation under all circumstances, it 
sometimes seems to fail in the autumn. 

Colour Screens. 

Yellow being the predominant colour in autumnal 
landscapes, the average make of yellow-green sensitive 
plate will answer for most occasions, and the pale yellow 
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screen which requires one to give about five times the 
normal exposure will be found all that can be desired. 
The great stumbling-block with landscapes at this time 
of the year, however, is in the exposure. The strength 
of the light is rapidly getting less, and towards evening, 
or let us say towards sunset, the light usually assumes 
a somewhat golden or even reddish hue owing to the 
mistiness of the autumnal atmosphere. Now these 
mists really act as an orthochromatic screen to some 
extent, and cause the blues and violets to be far less 
actinic than they would be at an earlier hour of the day. 
We therefore recommend, for autumn work with colour- 
sensitive plates, two screens, one the usual yellow one, 
and the other a rather lighter one for afternoon work. 
The advantage of having these two screens will be 
realised after the first few times they have been used. 
The Exposure. 

On a dull day we are met with another difficulty in 
exposure. It will sometimes be found that a much 
longer increase in exposure with the yellow screen will 
be necessary than at other times. Іп fact, it sometimes 
seems really impossible to greatly over-expose when 
using the orthochromatic screen. In bad weather we 
should not hesitate, for instance, to give seven or eight 
times the normal exposure with a screen which was 
nominally only а five-times screen. There is a great 
deal of latitude in exposure when using a colour-sensi- 
tive plate and screen, and over-exposure is a very rare 
fault in one’s work at this time of the year. 

At first sight it would seem impossible to accurately 
represent with a plate which was not red-sensitive (i.e., 
panchromatic) a subject rich in reddish tints. But we 
must not forget that red is most frequently a mixture in 
Nature, and may contain sufficient yellow or yellow- 
green to enable the latter colours to impress the plate. 
The photography of really red autumn pictures, on the 
other hand, is always best accomplished with a plate 
which is panchromatic, and the many excellent makes 
of panchromatic plates which are now on the market 
will give perfectly truthful results with an orange 
screen requiring something like ten times normal expo- 
sure. When using just a plain yellow screen, i.e., one 
not spectroscopically adapted to the plate, it will be 
found that with a panchromatic plate a shorter exposure 
can be given, that is to say, a shorter increase, while 
with an “© unscreened ’’ panchromatic plate the gain in 
colour rendering of an autumn landscape will be very 
marked. 

One little point well worthy of notice is that green 
and yellow sensitive plates are і ed to ci a little 
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harsh, especially if slightly under-exposed, and ample 
exposure should therefore be given whenever possible. 
With under-exposure and consequent forced develop- 
ment, the colour rendering is sure to suffer, whilst by 
intensifying a negative which is a little flat through 
over-exposure this fault may be minimised. 

Th» Autumn Sky. 

The present time of year is also an exceptional one 
for securing a number of good negatives of cloud 
studies. In all cases, however, the employment of an 
ortho. plate and yellow filter will produce a better 
result than a plate of the ‘‘ ordinary '' variety, and 
care should be taken to avoid under-exposure. 

For those who have not made-comparative exposures 
between ordinary plates and orthochromatic or pan- 
chromatic plates in conjunction with a screen, autumn 
is the ideal season for the purpose. Subjects abound 
for making the most convincing comparisons, and the 
worker will be difficult to satisfy indeed who is not 
struck with the enormous advantages presented bv the 
orthochromatic brands. 

For the production of cloud negatives, however, care 
must be taken not to get over-correction. The initial 


pleasure at obtaining a negative in which all the grada- 
tions of tone and colour of a cloudy sky are strongly ` 
reproduced is apt to make the worker more concerned 
with the beauty of the negative than the purpose for 
which it is intended. 


It is really so easy to produce a 
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does not seem to be general known, but is well 

worth a trial by all readers of THE А. P. Амр P. N. 
The usual procedure is to apply, by means of a brush, the 
bleacher to an unprepared print, either dry or surface dry. 
There is a degree of uncertainty in this, especially in cases 
where there is fine detail overlapping the parts to be left in 
their original colour. Even where the area to be toned is 
bounded by a fairly regular outline, difficulty is experienced 
in preventing the bleacher overstepping the mark, owing to 
the swelling and absorptive power of the gelatine. Then, 
again, after the bleaching action is complete, which is deter- 
mined by an almost entire disappearance of image, the print 
is placed in water. At this stage a new difficulty often crops 
up, viz., the diluted solution encroaching on the surrounding 
parts. This is especially so if they be light in tone. This 
produces a very patchy effect after the print has been 
immersed in the sulphide solution. 

The formula I employ is as follows :— 


Bleacher. 


ТГ» following method of locally toning bromide prints 


Potassium ferricyanide ........................... 3 oz. 

Potassium bromide ................................. % oz. 

Wier ТУО КУЛО Г иа ары а ар бысы ба бра 20 ой. 
Sulphide 

Sodium. 8ШІрде-с 0а serta ыы I 07. 

ТСС СЕРОБИ алсан ын мы ыды 20 ой. 


My method is to paint around the parts to be toned a band 
of a protective coating called “Maskine,” which forms a 
perfect resist to the chemical action in this process. This is 
prepared and sold by Messrs. A. W. Penrose and Co., of 
Farringdon Road, London, and is much used by process 
artists for air-brush work. 
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strongly marked cloud negative, that it is not until one 
seeks to utilise it in conjunction with the average land- 
scape subject that it is realised how seldom such a com- 
bination arises. 

Aim, therefore, at obtaining negatives of the graceful 
cirrus and the beautiful cumulus clouds which abound 
at the present season, with their real relative tonal 
values, and these may be most easily secured by full 
exposure and a very light yellow screen used in con- 
junction with the ortho. plate. 

As suggested above, there is always a tendency to 
harshness when using orthochromatic or panchromatic 
plates, when the exposure has not been full, and as 
these plates are strongly recommended for all outdoor 
work in the autumn the worker should endeavour to 
either fully expose his negatives, or, when under-expo- 
sure is suspected, use a well diluted energetic developer, 
such as rodinal, azol, or metol, endeavouring to secure 
thin, fully gradated negatives. It is only by these 
means that the full suggestion of a long range of colour 
values given by the colour-sensitive plate can be re- 
tained. Tank development in dilute solutions will 
probably give the highest percentage of good results. 

The enthusiastic user of the autochrome plate will 
also find a rich harvest of subjects for colour rendering 
in autumn landscapes. This screen plate is capable of 
giving exquisite suggestions of the wonderful tones of 
autumn foliage. 
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I find it is much easier to get а clean, sharp outline with 
this preparation than by applying the bleacher to an unpre- 
pared print. After application, the Maskine is allowed to 
dry, which takes only a minute or so, and we are ready for 
the next step in the process, viz., the bleaching. 

The bleaching solution may be applied with a good-sized 
camel's-air brush, as it is not necessary to confine the bleacher 
to the parts to be toned. So long as we do not go beyond the 
outside boundary of the Maskine the action will be confined 
to the proper quarter. The bleaching is allowed to continue 
until it will go no further, when the print is immersed face 
iie ie in n dish of water. 

Alter several changes it is placed in the sulphide bath. 
The bleached part is now changed to a brown, the richness 
of colour depending on the strength of the original image 
and the grade of paper used. 

When the action is quite complete, the print should be 
well washed in half a dozen changes of water, and hung up 
to dry. 

The final stage іп the process is now reached, i.e., the 
removal of the Maskine. The print must be quite drv 
before this is attempted. I mention this, as drops of water 
often accumulate on the protected part, and if these are not 
absorbed by a corner of a piece of blotting-paper, the time 


‘taken in drying is considerably prolonged. Either benzol or 


petrol will readilv dissolve the protective coatin Thi 

| ting. is 

should be applied on a pledget of absorbent а with 

ee e same materials may also be used to 
in the Maskine should it become too thi i 

21 оо thick to be applied 

I do not recommend mounting the pri 

: print before the abov 

stage is reached, as usually the cockling due to the Кап 

like preparation drying hard would cause trouble. This 

tendency is entirely destroyed by the action of the solvent > 
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MONG 
the 
works that first 
arrest attention on 
returning to the 
show of the Lon- 
don Salon о! 
Photography, 5а, 
Fall Mall East, 
are the two por- 
traits, ** Miss Т.” 
ҰР and "Нег M." 
—- --- ` by Мг. С. Wille. 
They аге so expressive, and аге rendered with such 
sympathy, yet with reserve, that one becomes interested 
in the individualities represented. 
Near by is “Тһе Terrace Garden ”” (reproduced оп 
page 305), by Mr. A. H. Blake, and it is a satisfac- 


` tion to recognise the high standard that he maintains, 


not only in this bold and effective composition, in 
which the problem of emphasising the white railings 
while preventing them from coming forward has been 
cleverly tackled, but also in “ On the Heath,” with 
its careful rendering of atmosphere, in which the 
distant crowd is well suggested, and the accentuation 
of the foreground figures is very helpful to the interest 
as well as to the aerial perspective. 

Mr. F. J. Mortimer's “ Barton Broad ” is remarkable 
for its refinement of tone, and an excellent feature is the 
white sail taking its place well back in the picture. 
The reeds are somewhat °“ liney,"' a characteristic that 
might perhaps have been modified, especially towards 
the sides of the print, as they are a little detrimental to 
the pervading repose. It is interesting to compare this 
work with the force of ‘‘ In the Thick of it,’’ for these 
two pictures touch both ends of the scale of the natural 
aspect of water, and they also illustrate in a marked 
degree the great range of power appertaining to photo- 
graphy. 

Another prominent and always interesting exhibitor 
15 Mr. Alexander Keighley. І am, however, sensible of 
a change in Mr. Keighley’s outlook, of less regard 
for light, atmosphere, and decorative emphasis, and I 
am not sure that the fanciful intention quite compen- 


sates for this. “Тһе Witches’ Pool," however, con- 
veys the weird impression that is of course its main 
object, while the idyllic woodland scene, *'' The 


Shepherd,’’ brings home its sentiment, though not so 
completely, perhaps, as some of his previous efforts in 
a similar direction. I regard Mr. Bertram Park as 
among the most successful contributors, and I should 
like to congratulate him on the catalogue cover, as well 
as on his refined “ Study in Light Tones," which shows 
the poetry of the undraped figure rather than its 
actuality, though I think a better line might have been 
obtained for the legs, especially by the aid of a little 
drapery over the projection of the left one. ‘‘ Miss 
Adeline Bourne as Salome ” has a good deal of charm, 
the profile contributing to a pretty line, and the accen- 
tuation of the head in combination with the suggestive 
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SECOND NOTICE. 
By ANTONY GUEST. 4 Special to “The A. P. &P. N.” 


treatment elsewhere manifesting much nicety of judg- 
ment. 


Danger of Over-Emphasis. 

There are a few instances, to which it may be useful 
to call attention, showing a desire to obtain a forceful 
effect even at the sacrifice of the artistic graces. 1 
admit the strength of '' A Splash of Sunlight,” by Mr. 
К. М. Cocks, with its striking Eastern figure апа 
masses of black und white, but I think the picture would 
have been stronger still, and more sunny and real, if the 
sunlight had given a suggestion of colour and the 
shadows had pulsated with reflected light. Something 
more subtle than mere black and white is required for 
these purposes. Also less violence in the contrasts 
would have given more value to the figure, and the high 
light on the shoulder would have told as a useful point 
of emphasis. So much boldness has overshot the mark, 
and the work just misses being a fine thing. 

There is another example in “ A Thames Sunset,” by 
Mr. Walter Thomas. Неге is an aim at boldness апа 
brilliance that misses fire. The contrast of light and 
shade is too strong for sunset, which always has a 
softened glow and a refinement of colour, the sugges- 
tion of which is lost in the heavy tones; also the reflec- 
tion of light should be quieter, in order not to compete 
with the sky, and to maintain a single point of emphasis. 
To express sunset, the highest light should be in the 
sky. 

Mr. Percy С. Wright's “Тһе Firstborn’’ is an 
original arrangement, and the infant is natural, but the 
nurse should have been subdued to give effect to and te 
avoid competition with the child. There is often this 
trouble when two heads appear together, and it is more 
discriminatingly dealt with by Mr. R. Dührkoop in 
'* Sisters," prominence being judiciously given to the 
taller figure, so that the pair do not clash. Тһе expres- 
siveness of the heads gives additional interest. 

Mrs. Barton’s °“ * Hist!’ said Kate the Queen,” has 
some good points in the profiles against the light, and 
the child's hair has nice quality and colour; but the 
design of the window is '' spotty,’’ and interferes with 
the harmony. These dark spots should be modified ; 
being penetrated by light they cannot be anything like 
so dark as the heads. 

'* When the Earth Upsprings from Shadow,” with 
the glittering of young leaves, shows that Miss Edith 
L. Willis has appreciated the spirit of spring, and has 
aimed at capturing it, rather than depicting details. 
Mr. Otto Ehrhardt pictures ‘‘ Paónieu " with bright- 
ness and delicacy; but in carrying the tone of the 
flowers through the surroundings he misses the essen- 
tial fact that flowers have qualities of texture and colour 
that differentiate them from all other things. A 
pleasant picture with а nice sunny atmosphere is ‘* The 
Sting ’’ (reproduced on page 298), by Mr. E. G. Boon. 
The white dresses in light and shadow are very well 
rendered, and the concentration of interest is helpful. 
The repetition of the dark accents under the hats is, 
however, a pity. One, preferably in the bending head, 
would have been useful as a decorative point of 
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emphasis. Mr. Boon's '' Portrait of a Lawn Tennis 
Player ’’ 15 notable for its expressiveness and refined 
treatment. 


Mrs. Minna Keene’s “ Pomegranates ’’ (reproduced 
on page 307) wins appreciation, not only by the charm 
of the figure but by the decorative handling of a great 
wealth of detail. Itis a remarkably clever work, for all 
this variety of sunflecks, foliage and fruit, and details of 
rich costume must represent an almost bewildering task 
of selection and arrangement, and to convert them into 
a harmony is a creditable achievement. 

The exhibition is very diversified, and portraiture 
makes but a small proportion of the whole, though 
there are some very good examples. І have mentioned 
a few, but I must not overlook Miss Grete Back's 
“* Study ’’ (reproduced on page 308) of a singularly 
individual head, full of imaginative and earnest intellec- 
tuality, the suggestion of which seems to be emphasised 
by the arrangement of light, while additional force is 
derived from the simplicity of treatment. But I can 
only indicate the general character of the show. Visitors 
will find a good deal more to absorb them than I have 
been able to mention. 


ЕДІЙЕ JE RS 


VIEWS 


Under this heading letters from readers on 
various topics will be published every week. 
It must be understood, however, that the 
Editor will not be responsible for opinions 
expressed by correspondents. 


SEASON TICKETS FOR THE SALON. 


SiR,—In response to numerous enquiries from visitors to the 
London Salon of Photography, I shall be greatly obliged if 
you will kindly announce in your next issue that season tickets 
for the exhibition, including admission to all evening lectures, 
of which you kindly published a list in your last issue, are 
obtainable at five shillings each. Thanking you in anticipa- 
tion for making this announcement.—Yours, etc., 

ROBERT M. Cocks, 
5a, Pall Mall East, Hon. Secretary. 


THE BLUENESS OF AUTOCHROMES. 


SiR,—Messrs, Lumiere admit that the blueness was caused 
from the intensity of light during this glorious summer. Those 
of your readers who saw the autochromes of the Vienna Camera 
Club, at the Camera Club last October, wil remember that 
many of them showed a blue tint, although they were exhibited 
by artificial light in the lantern. 

If your readers will look at autochromes with the light coming 
from a white cloud or from the horizon, and then at the clear 
blue sky near the zenith, they will notice a difference in colour. 

One day last year I was shown some colour transparencies 
by electric light; it was about the middle of the day. I 
remarked that they were too red. The man showing them to 
me replied that in the evening they were not so red, and he 
attributed it to the difference of pressure of the electric current, 
but my opinion was that, as I had just come from the sunlight 
of the street, I readily noticed the difference. If I had come 
in from the artificially lighted street in the evening, the eyes 
would have been accustomed to the same light by which the 
colour transparencies were shown. The exaggerated blueness of 
autochromes taken in June to middle of August seems to have 
entirely disappeared in those taken in the following three weeks. 

I think with your correspondent, Mr. E. S. Maples, there 
is something very puzzling in the blueness of autochromes. On 
Thursday, last week, I took two autochromes; both came out 
as well as could be desired. A friend who was with me, and 
took several, writes to say that his are too blue. Yesterday, at 
one o'clock, I took two; both are rather over-exposed, but the 
elm trees about 100 yards cff are very blue. I have just 
developed one for a friend taken yesterday at 2 p.m.—just one 
hour after mine were taken. It is somewhat under-exposed, but 
does not show the blue tint.— Yours, etc., 

Farnham, September 12th, 1011. JoHN HENRY KNIGHT. 


S.W. 
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Facts and Formule for Practical Workers. 


COMBINED COPPER AND SULPHIDE TONER FOR 
BROMIDES. 


Y a combination of the sulphide toning process with that 


of copper toning, a very pleasing red sepia tone is produced. 
The process is as follows :— 


Tone with— 
Copper sulphate 5545 niis eb льда SI n Fl ek eaa 55 gr 
Potassium CHÉe sanitaire 500 gr 
LI; E E (€ 9 Oz. 
Add slowly, stirring the while— 
Fotássium . ferricyanide- с. eorr entrant 45 gr 
а 5а адамы ARTIO ATTE P TERA id Rte TA I 02. 


The print is immersed in the usual way, the initial tone being 
a purple black, and the final a red chalk. 

Toning may be stopped at any point by washing, and the 
print prepared for the ordinary sodium sulphide solution by five 
minutes’ immersion in 2 per cent. nitric acid, after which it 
is again washed for a few minutes. The redder the copper 
tone the redder will be the sepia obtained by applying the 
sulphur solution. After toning, wash for half an hour. 

-- --- @— —— - 
USES FOR CANDLE WAX. 
WONDER how many “amateurs” ask the wife or servant 
to save them the ends of the wax candles used in the 
household! If you have not done so before, start now. 

When you have a small supply, cut the wax away from the 
wick, and place in an old tobacco tin. Now stand the tin on 
the stove. When the wax has melted, you can place in it 
any corks you wish to make air-tight for your various bottles. 
Now, it may be that your labels want waterproofing. You 
can by means of a camel-hair brush paint the labels with the 
hot wax. You will probably find it best to first place the 
bottle in front of the fire to get warm, otherwise the wax might 
solidify before you are able to give it an even coating. 

Still another use can be tound for this useful commodity. 
An accident may happen to your ground glass focussing 
screen whilst on your holiday, and the nearest shop may be 
miles away. A temporary screen can be made by soaking a 


piece of white paper in the candle wax. Н, tz. B. 
-- —-- @}- = 
PERMANENT LABELS FOR BOTTLES. 


DURABLE апа satisfactory label which will not be 
affected by any solution likely to be used in photography 
is suggested by Dr. J. Hicks, in The Camera. 

The bottle should be square, or at least have one flat side. 
With a diamond or one of the small wheel glass-cutters, which 
can be bought very cheaply at any hardware store, cut a strip 
of glass one-eighth of an inch narrower than the flat side of 
the bottle, with the label on a strip of paper about three-eighths 
of an inch narrower than the piece of glass. Then cut the 
strip of glass three-eighths of an inch longer than the paper. 
Paste the latter on to the glass with its written surface in 
contact with the same, leaving a margin of about three- 
sixteenths of an inch of glass around the paper. Allow it to 
dry, and with a file smooth the sharp edges of the outer side 
of the glass. Place the label and bottle in a warm place. 
Prepare a cement by melting one part of beeswax with three 
parts of rosin; stir well together. On to the bottle pour a 
sufficient quantity to cover a space slightly larger than the 
glass label, and while warm press the latter into the cement 
with the paper side downward. Set the bottle aside for the 
cement to set, which it will do in ten minutes. Then with a 
putty-knife remove the surplus cement. Any small quantity 
not easily taken off with the knife can be removed with a 
rag wet with kerosene oil. 

It may be possible, also, that a cleaned celluloid film can be 
used in the same way in the case of a round bottle. 
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THE TERRACE GARDEN. 
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Bv A. H. BLAKE. 


From the London Salon of Photography. 


IN 


By A. H. BLAKE, M.A. ж 


АМ OLD GARDEN. 


Special to “Тһе A. P. and P. №.” 


[In the following interesting little article Mr. Blake recounts his impression of 
a day in an old country garden. The subject is topical in view of Mr. Alex. 
Keighley's lecture bearing a similar title, to be given at one of the Salon Even- 
ings (Friday, Sept. 29th) at the London Salon of Photography, 5a, Pall Mall East, 
S.W. A comparison of the viewpoints of these two well-known workers will be 


interesting. —Ер.] 


T has seemed to 
me that it 
might interest 

some of the readers 
of THE A. P. AND 
P. N. to have an 
account of a Cock- 
ney's day spent in 
an old garden, 
and that I might 
be allowed to re- 
tell the story cf 
eight hours of pure 
delight which that 
garden gave me, 
and show one or 
two of the subjects 
which it inspired. 

The Cockney in 

an old country 
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garden sounds rather like *a bull in a china shop." But 
the London worker has so many difficulties, has to learn 
to make up his mind so rapidly, and capture the picture 
of the moment, which will be gone if he hesitates, that he 
finds when he tries his hand elsewhere that the experience 
of London in pictorial as in many another kind of work jis 
a good training for other places. 

How great the contrast of an old garden to the busy 
streets or wharves! To work in the peaceful seclusion of the 
garden is a pure delight by contrast. All is so quiet and 
meditative, that you can take your time over your photo- 
graphy. Thats the reason why you use a stand camera for 
such a subject. You will hardly want anything else. You 
must have the hand camera in the streets, but you must 
have the stand camera in the garden, when you have, if you 
want it, half an hour to make up your mind. 

The old garden I am speaking of is in Hertfordshire. it 
is not a county that sounds inspiring, and yet lovers of 
Charles Lamb, who have visited the places that he lived in 
or spent holidays in, will quite understand its sylvan charm 
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and the luscious fertility of its fields and hedgerows, and 
appreciate the pleasant ways by which the park, in which 
stands the old garden, could be reached. The park itself 
gives opportunity for many a day’s work, but the day was 
all too short, and time could not be spent otherwhere, though 
many pleasant memories of subjects hastily seen and as 
hastily passed, by roadside and park, linger іп the memory. 
The old eighteenth century house, to which the garden is 
a pendant, lies in a hollow, as so many of the houses ot 
that and previous centuries did. On three sides the green 
slopes lead down to it, while on the third there is a charm- 
ing prospect over a diversified country-side. 

The house itself as you approach it is a fitting introduction 


THE FOUNTAIN. 


to the old garden. There is something of the dignity and 
stability of an old family in the tall and stately pillars which 
flank the entrance, and it was with particular delight that 
one found the sun just right for a quite pleasing effect of 
sunlight falling on the great steps and bringing out the 
pillars in fine relief. 

Here is a fitting porch, an introduction to all that was 
to come after. It spoke of reposeful and leisured days, cf 
sunlight and peaceful shade, and the dignity and calm cf 
family, and the traditions of hundreds of years of culture. 

The photographer will understand the difficulty of the 
subject from the technical side. Тһе light came verv 
strongly between and round the pillars, and development 
required a dilute solution and careful watching, as the plate 
was not a backed one. Fortunately all was well, and the 
effect is very fairly well rendered. 

Immediately in front of the house one finds the flower 
garden, flanked on the one side by the greensward leading 
up to the terrace garden, of which more presently, and on 
the left stretches of greensward, than which there is nothing 
more English and nothing more indicative of long, unbroken 


traditions, and the reign of undisturbed and peaceful family 


life. On this side, in the angle made by the house and the 
enclosing wall of the garden, we get the fountain, which is 
figured in an illustration. Who will say that a landscape 
gardener is not an artist, from the days of Capability Brown 
to the present time? This is just right, that there should 
be a fountain here, with its circular lines against the straight 
lines and mouldings of the house, and with the straight and 
formal trees to give point to the middle distance. One 
feels that it is just where it ought to be. 

It is decorative in a high degree, and subjects in an old 
garden are nothing if not decorative. To photograph in 
such a place is like photographing in some cathedral. We 
have to estimate the positions of things, their form, light 
and shade, at different times of the day, and their relation 
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to each other. I am not quite sure that Capability Brown 
himself did not plan out this very garden, but, however that 
may be, it is excellently arranged for effect, and full от 
decorative schemes. An artist in gardens, too, like an 
architect, must work for the time to come. The architect 
will зее 11185 handiwork not only as it is in its pristine beauty, 
but how it will appear when mellowed by the rains of one 
hundred winters; so the landscape gardener arranges his 
effects not only for the present, but also for the future. He 
foresees what the effects will be when the trees and shrubs, 
which are now small, attain full stature. 

Look at this old fountain again. The designer realised 
the value of that circle in its fresh whiteness against the 
formal masses of the house, approved the conventional trees 
which he planted; but no less would he approve now that 
the fountain is weathered and moss-grown and subdued in 
tone, and the formal trees are quite imposing in their 
stature. It is a great rest to the eye and ear, this fountain, 
as one comes fresh from the acres of smooth, level turf. 
The contrast of its circles to the level lines of greensward ; 
the contrast of its soothing drip and splash to the silence 
of the mossy turf into which one's footsteps sink as into 
some rich oriental carpet; the excitement of the fountain, 
for excitement it is in such a peaceful scene, only serve to 
give accent to the calm of the surroundings. Surely I never 
worked in the Strand, or stood, camera in hand, amongst 
the thundering vehicles of Piccadilly Circus! They seem 
remote indeed from this peaceful spot. 

But let us wander up the green slopes on the other side 
of the house to find the terrace garden, for about half-way 
up the slope it is broken into marble terraces, with statues 
at intervals to set off the flanks of the stone steps. I have 
endeavoured to convey in my illustration one of the figures, 
which appears as a dark mass; the lines of the pathways 


LENGTHENING SHADOWS. 


give a sweeping curve, and the statue is almost silhouetted 
against the gleaming white of the balustrade. Much time 
is spent here, for subjects of this kind abound, and as soon 
as the top of the slope is reached we find a lovely sheet of 
placid water, and green slopes beyond leading up to a 
Palladian temple on the hillside. Avenues of greenery 
lead round the water-side, should you desire to reach the 
opposite slopes, and climb to the temple in the wood. 

We are back again on the old lawn, as the afternoon 
wears away, and the lengthening shadows speak of the end- 
ing of our day of delight. I suppose it would be enervating 
to be always here. The contrariness of human nature 
would long for the activities of the street, but to comc here 
out of it all, to enjoy the peace of the quiet scene, is a never- 
tc-be-forgotten delight to the photographer of London. 
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Kinemacolour and Royalty.—Mr. Charles Urban last week had 
the honour of showing his kinemacolour pictures of the Corona. 
tion State processions, the Investiture at Carnarvon Castle, and 
the Royal Naval Keview before their Majesties the King and 
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Queen, and a large company of distinguished guests, in the ball- 
room at Balmoral (Castle. The programme submitted was 
identical to that given daily at the Scala Theatre, Charlotte 
Street, W. 
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POMEGRANATES. By Mrs. MINNA KEENE. 


From the London Salon of Photography, now open at the Galleries of the Royal Water Colour 
Society, 5a, Pall Mall East, S.W. 
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PORTRAIT. Bv Miss GRETE BACK. 


From the London Salon of Photography, now open at the Galleries of the Royal Water Colour Society, 5a, Pall Mall East, S.W. 
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THE GORGE, 
NIAGARA. 


Bv 
W. H. PORTERFIELD. 


From the London Salon of Photography, 

now open at the Galleries of the 

Royal Water Colour Society, 

ба, Pall Mall East, S.W. as 
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THE CAMERA AT SCHOOL. A Pleasant Diversion for Teachers and Pupils. 


By J. Н. CRABTREE, F.RP.S 2 


HE idea is rapidly developing that the camera may, with 

immense advantage to all concerned, have a welcome re- 
ception in and about the schoolroom. Some secondary and 
technical schools are already equipped with ample dark-room 
accommodation, with chemicals, developing dishes, benches, 
and ruby lamps—all in first-class style. But the camera is 
admissible in the ordinary elementary school for many useful 
purposes, and could be used “at pleasure"! outside the limits 
of the school time-table. The photographer’s best opportunity. 
therefore, comes before and after the actual school hours, and 
at playtimes. Herein are golden minutes for securing photo- 
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And these games! Do they not gladden the heart of an observer, 
whether parent, friend, or stranger, who is privileged to look 
upon them in a photograph? 

Frog-leap, skipping-rope, hobby-horses, a ring of roses, 
shuttlecock and battledore, hop-scotch, ducks and water-geese 
are all pleasant recreations well known to every chila at 
school; and they afford delightful exercises for the camera. 
All the more so as the children are generally clad in light- 
coloured garments, which readily imprint their delicate grada- 
tions of tone on an extra-rapid plate. 

Turning now for a moment to the sober side of school 


CRIBBING. 


graphs of which any teacher, pupil, or parent may well be proud 
now and in after years. i 

The extra work involved is indeed small in comparison with 
the happy reminiscences which follow. For the teacher with a 


camera the chances of useful negatives are without limit. The 
method of procedure is charmingly simple. 

First of all, we ask ourselves, what shall we take? Say a 
few groupings showing the humorous side of school-life. And 


realiy, why should not a little humour brighten the school as 
well as the home or any other place? The boys—and girls too— 
take to the idea with a full.faced smile. 

We prepare such humorous subjects as “When the cat's away 
the mice will play "—bovs appropriating the chalk and drawing 
on the blackboard ; *Cribbing Answers "—boys scanning wist- 
fully their neighbours’ arithmetical results; or “A Poor Acci- 
dent"—a boy before his blotched copy-book and a displaced 
ink-pot. These may also eventuate as valuable records. I once 
adopted the groupings of the first two suggestions. Time has 
again proved their worth. One of the bright little fellows 
included fell to a fierce attack ot fever; and the face that was 
always beaming appears in the photograph as a living memento. 
The boy is drawing a “jockey’s head on his mate's jacket." 

We have another outlet for the photographer's originality 
in the treatment of the school children's games. They plav 
their own games in their own sweet way, and can do it well, 
even within the narrow confines of a school.yard. I have often 
found it possible to expose half a dozen plates before 9 a.m., 
three more at playtime, and complete the dozen at 12 noon. 
There is ample time for dinner before 2 p.m., the time of 
reassembling. 


Bv J. H. CRABTREB 


photography, there is capital scope for the camerist with serious 
views of things. What delightful poses can be made with 
two or three children! An elder girl is set to show a “baby” 
boy how to scrawl pot.hooks and ladles. What a pretty little 
study, if well arranged in a suitable light! А little girl is 
posed to emulate a busy seamstress. Here, again, with the 
right girl and a modicum of patience, there is a splendid neld 
for striking negatives. 

There is, of course, bevond all this pleasantry of photography 
a vast field of possibilities of a purely utilitarian character. 
Groups may be 
taken periodi- 
cally of each 
class in the 
school, and dis. | 
tributed cr sold 
to such of the | 
parents as de. С 
sire to have  _ 
them. The 
different 
classes may be 
photographed 
while at work 
in their desks, 
showing the 
progress of 
certain lessons. 
To accomplish 
this exercise 
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satisfactorily it is well to explain beforehand to the children 
that when a frst whistle is blown all must keep perfectly still 
until a second whistle is blown. Obviously this is not a case of 
snap-shot photography ; and if this plan be adopted, the result 
will be more natural and less formal than would be the case if 
each child were strictly posed in a certain cast. | 

Then, again, there will be school excursions to the country- 
side for purposes of nature study. The camera should never 
be absent from these journeys.* Boys should be treated gather- 
ing wild flowers, examining rock formations, discovering fossils, 
listening to the story of a waterfall, and identifying trees. 
Surely few photographs can be more useful in school than 
these, where the children themselves are included. 

From the best of all the pictures thus obtained—humorous 
or serious—a small selection should be made for the express 
purpose of completing enlargements to be framed and hung 
prominently on the school walls. No school can be better 
garnished than with pictures of its own children, especially 
when the pictures are made by the hand and eye of one who 
loves the school and its happy associations. 


Lastly, a few words regarding the apparatus best suited to 
the requirements of the subject. Obviously for the “indoor” 
renderings of school-life a stand camera, coupled with careful 
posing and time exposures, are necessary. Гог the outdoor 
subjects the stand camera equipped with an instantaneous 
shutter can, of course, be employed, but a hand camera, pre- 
ferably one of the reflex type, is the best kind of instrument for 
the purpose. With this it is possible to secure a certain amount 
of “ snap-shot”’ grouping in the playground, and the little knots 
of children at play or in argument, secured when not conscious 
of the camera, are frequently of great interest and pictorial 
value. 


Rapid plates are essential, and for the indoor studies they 
should always be backed, as frequently a window, or portion 
of window, or open doorway may be included in the composition. 
In any case, the work of photographing the children must be 
undertaken by one who understands them, and who holds their 
respect. Above all, patience and good temper are as essential 
as reliable apparatus and good plates. 


A New Series of Practical Hints for the Home Worker, 


written by Home Workers. 


4 ЖАҚ ШУАДИ [| Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a novel 


photographs. 


A SIMPLE CARBON DEVELOPING TANK 
—CHEAP AND EFFECTIVE, 


ROBABLY the carbon process 
would, as it deserves, be more 
widely taken up among amateurs except 
for the idea that costly apparatus, which 
is not necessary for other processes, is 


required. That this is not the case, the 
following brief notes will show. 

Besides a calcium box in which to 
keep the tissue (useful also for platinum 
paper), all that is needful is a developing 
tank which can be subjected to heat. 
Having made one at a small cost, which, 


description by readers of “Тһе A. P. & P.N." are invited for this 
page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. Articles 
should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams and 


if not ornamental, is very useful and 
quite effective, I append a description 
of it for the benefit of “А. P." readers. 
All that is required is a baking tin, 
о in. by 7 in., costing about sixpence 
(one with handle is preferable, as it is 
easier to move whilst hot), a spirit lamp 
with a stoneware wick holder and glass 
extinguisher, costing about tenpence, and 
four jam jars, about 1 in. higher than the 
lamp, to serve as supports, and keep in 
the heat (see sketch), and a test tube 
to lay the print. This latter costs about 
one halfpenny, but most workers would 
probably have several in their equip- 
ment. In using this piece of apparatus, 
the water which is placed in the tin will 
be sufficiently hot to commence opera- 
tions about seven or eight minutes after 
lighting the lamp. It is advisable to 
move the lamp occasionally ; and should 
the water become too hot, it may be 
extinguished or removed for a short time. 
At first the worker will require a 
thermometer as a guide. I would suggest 
one known as Maw's (cost about ten- 
pence halfpenny), but as the desired heat 
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of the water will depend on the correct- 
ness of the exposure, he will probably 


be able, after a short time, to rely on 
his own judgment and experience. 
K. D. W 
--- -- --Ф 


A RETOUCHING NOTE. 


A good way to readily retouch a 
negative for those who want to enlarge 
and have not much skill in the art, is to 
use a copying-ink pencil, which can be 
used without any medium on the film, 
and, with a little perseverance, on the 
glass as well; the marks, not being so 
opaque as black lead, seem to let the 
lantern light penetrate them better, and 
therefore do not show on the print in 
the same manner as ordinary pencil 
marks. | 

If the high lights in a negative have 
been reduced by knife work, I found 
although it seemed right for contact 
printing, when put in the enlarger ло 
light seemed to get through till I rubbed 
down the roughness with spirit and 
then varnished the negative. Н. Е. W. 
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THE ROSS HOMOCENTRIC LENS IN AN 
EXTRA-RAPID FORM. 


HE *Homocentric" lens of Messrs. Ross has held an 
established position for some years, and the term homo- 
centric has been generally understood to apply to a form which 
is defined in a catalogue issued by Messrs. Ross about the 
end of 1906 as being composed of four single lenses, but a year 
or so later a six-lens anastigmat, forming two cemented groups 
of three glasses each, was catalogued as series IV. of the 
Homocentrics, and in subsequent catalogues we find that this 
cemented form is characterised as a “Compound Homocentric." 
Our present notice applies to the ordinary or uncemented 
homocentric, as distinguished from the compound or cemented 
homocentric, and we are much pleased to receive this standard 
form with that full intensity of F/4.5 which the hand camera 
worker now looks upon as almost essential if he is to be well 
cquipped for dull weather. 

In adding about one-half to 
the previous intensity of the 
homocentric, Messrs. Ross 
have in no way interfered 
with the high standard of 
correction, either as regards 
spherical aberration or as 
regards chromatic error, for 
which the homocentric has 
such а good reputation. 
Hence it is that the extra- 
rapid homocentric, now intro- 
duced is of considerable 
practical interest, and its 
characteristics suggest widely extended applications. 

To the hand camera worker the new introduction should be 
especially acceptable, as by its use he may expect to obtain 
fully exposed plates in quite dull weather, but we must not 
forget that the advantage of the homocentric is not confined 
to covering power with full detail over the normal field, there 
being the by no means inconsiderable advantage of an unusually 
great facility for shifting the front of the camera, upwards, 
sideways, or downwards, according to the needs of the special 
case. This facility is of more especial importance to the 
worker with a reflex camera, and it is a consequence of the 
wideness of the angle included by the homocentric lens. 

As the leading characteristic of the new rapid (F/4.5) homo- 
centric is fine definition and a large flat field, it is easy to 
understand that it mav be an extremely valuable instrument 
for portrait photographers, whether amateur or professional, 
but more especially when groups are to be taken at rather 
close range or in a short studio. 

This is well illustrated by the lens that has been sent to 
us for notice. The catalogue description is “ Extra-Rapid Homo- 
centric,” F/4.5, Хо. 3, 64 inches focus, and the individual lens 
is numbered 71685. An ordinary Petzval portrait lens of similar 
aperture and focal length could not be expected to cover more 
than three inches square with critical sharpness ; consequently, if 
used for a group on a quarter-plate, some stopping down would 
become necessary. The homocentric now under examination 
will not only enable the photographer to produce a sharp group 
on a quarter-plate, with full aperture, but also on a 5 by 4 
plate, or even a half-plate, if the extreme corners are left out 
of consideration. This great advantage is obtained by dividing 
the correction for spherical aberration equally over both the 
front and back combination—a course which involves an extra 
air-gap, with its concomitant of a somewhat increased amount 
of diffused light—but it gives the homocentric a material advan- 
tage over the Petzval form when covering power is a main con- 
sideration. 

The homocentric lenses are separable into two efficient lenses 
of long focus, and are ordinarily strictly symmetrical, but the 
extra-rapid form, now before us, although symmetrical as 
regards construction, is so made as to give a choice of three 
focal lengths, the front combination being double the focal 
length of the complete lens, while the back combination is 
about one and a half times the focal length of the complete 
lens. 

Thus it is obvious that the new rapid homocentric supplies 
a real want, and that its merits are such as to appeal to both 
amateur and professional photographers. 

Readers of THE A. P. AND P. N. should write to Messrs. 
Ross, Ltd., of Clapham Common, S.W., for prices and further 
particulars of this fine lens, and also for illustrated list of 
the firm's other optical instruments. 
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The Salon Evenings.—The next of the evening lectures at the 
London Salon of Photography, 5a, Pall Mall East, is to be 
delivered on Friday, September 29th, by Mr. Alex. Keighley, апа 
is entitled “A Tour Round an Old Garden.” It will be illus- 
trated by lantern slides. On Tuesday, October 3rd, Mr. G. A. 
Storey, A.R.A., is the lecturer, when his subject will be “ Does 
Pictorial Photography Progress?” with references to pictures 
hanging in the gallery. The lectures commence at 8 p.m., the 
gallery being open from 7 p.m., and the charge for admission is 
one shilling. 


Maidstone and Institute Camera Club will hold its eighth 
annual general ‘meeting at the Church Institute, on Thursday, 
September 28th, at 8.30 p.m. 


The Fourth Annual Exhibition of the Beith and District Arts 
and Crafts Club will be held from March 2oth to 23rd, 1912. 
Full particulars of the photographic section can be obtained 
from the secretary, Mr. J. Peat Millar, 40, King’s Road, 
Beith, N.B. 


Eastman Kodak Company, of New Jersey.—The directors of the 
Eastman Kodak Company, of New Jersey, have declared an 
extra dividend of 74 per cent. upon the common stock, payable 
on December Ist, to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on October 31st. 

The 22nd Annual Exhibition of the Rotherham Photographic 
Society will be held in the Rotherham Drill Hall from October 
18th to 21st. In addition to the usual members’ section, there 
are six open classes. Entries close on October oth. Full par- 
ticulars can be obtained on application to the hon. secretary, 
Mr. H. C. Hemmingway, Tooker Road, Rotherham. 


Photographic Classes will be held at the L.C.C. Schools at 
Hackford Road, Brixton, S.W., on Monday evenings, and at 
Mantle Road, Brockley, S.E., on Thursday evenings, com- 
mencing on the 2sth inst. A detailed syllabus can be obtained 
on application to the secretaries of the L.C.C. Science and 
Art Centres, at Sussex Road, Brixton, S.W., or Brockley 
Road, Brockley, S.E., to which centres the classes are attached. 


“ How to Make and Use a Multograph.’’—In reference to the 
article under this title which appeared in our issue for September 
11th, the author, Mr. W. Pye, states that since writing the 
article he has found that a few drops of carbolic acid should 
be added to the jelly solution when mixing, in order to prevent 
the jelly from turning mouldy or bad when kept for any length 
of time. 

Lincoln Art and Industrial Exhibition will be held from 
November 2oth to 25th. In the Photographic Section, which is 
being organised by the Lincoin Amateur Photographic Society, 
there are several open classes, in which silver and bronze medals 
are offered. Entry forms and full particulars can be obtained 
from the hon. secretary, Mr. Arthur Smith, The Museum, 
Lincoln. Entries close November 4th. 

London is to have a permanent Exhibition of Patents, which 
it is anticipated by the promoters will fulfil a long-felt want. 
The exhibition will be situated in a central position, and it will 
be open free to the public all the vear round. Its object is to 
establish a centre where inventors may display their patents 
for the purpose of attracting the attention of possible purchasers. 
Full particulars may be had on application to the Administra- 
tion Office, 16s, Fleet Street, E.C. 


Awards at the Festival of Empire. — The Crystal Palace is the 
original home and haunt of exhibitions. Ever since Sir Joseph 
Paxton raised the fairy-like palace of glass for the Great Ex- 
hibition of 1851, it has fulfilled periodically the useful mission 
of drawing people together from all quarters to witness and 
admire the latest products of art, science, and commercial 


ingenuity. The Festival of Empire and Imperial Exhibition 
has been remarkable for the high standard of excellence 
attained. The only prize awarded for photographic prepara- 


tions was bestowed upon those handv accessories of the dark- 
room, “ Tabloid " Photographic Chemicals, which were honoured 
with a gold medal. The same firm (Messrs. Burroughs, Well- 
come and Co.) secured two grand prizes for “ Tabloid " first- 
aid equipments and the * Kepler " malt preparations. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


The Scottish Portfolio. 

Mr. Ross, the portfolio secretary of the Scot- 
tish Federation, is alrealy on the look-out for 
contributions, and he has expressed the hope that 
by the closing day—October 31st—he will have 
even a greater number of prints to select the port- 
folio from than in any previous year. He works 
whole-heartedly for the benefit of the portfolio, 
and is deserving of every support from the Scot- 
tish Associates. Let him have a bumper entry, 
and so secure his desired record. The wet 
weather on Coronation Day in Scotland mitigated 
much against photography and the securing of 
records on that occasion, but still, Mr. Ross is 
hopeful that there will be a goodly number sent 
to him to make a nice collection to go round with 
the Federation portfolio. The Monkland Society 
and the Hamilton Club had each made special 
arrangements to do the thing thoroughly, but, 
with others, were disappointed in the results, 
although the former made a brave show under 
the adverse circumstances. 


A New Excursion Feature for the S. P. Е. 

The Scottish Federation introduced а new 
feature into this year’s excursion which has 
much to commend it, and is one that was sug- 
gested for an English Federation a couple of 
years back, but it fell flat. It was a competition 
for the best picture taken on the excursion, and 
the prize was the well-known picture of Mr. Pen- 
man's “Тһе Incense of Labour." The idea was 
new to the associates, and although the entry 
was not equal to expectations, it was, however, 
of sufficient proportions to be encouraging and 
worthy of repeating another year. The winner of 
the first prize is Miss S. Malcolm, of Midlothian 
Society, and the second place was secured by Mr. 
Linn, of the Dundee and East of Scotland 
Society. 


A New Secretary for Birmingham. 

One regrets to hear of the resignation of Mr. 
Trevor Matthews from the honorary secretaryship 
of the Birmingham Society, just when he had 
acquired a very useful experience of society 
organisation. Mr Matthews has put a lot of 
hard work into the office, and his devotion to the 
duties has been very thorough and energetic. I 
am with the council in expressing the hope that 
he will still find room for continued interest in 
the doings of that body. However much we may 
regret the loss of a good secretary, it is essen- 
tial that we must give an undivided support to 
his successor, Mr. Burkett J. Emery, of 1c9, Col- 
more Row, Birmingham, has been prevailed upon 
to take up the position, and he has my best wishes 
for success. 


Gateshead Camera Club. 

This club has now found a permanent home 
after repeated efforts, having obtained a lease of 
suitable rooms in the town, which are in every 
way adapted for their purpose. There is a large 
meeting-room, a spacious dark-room, cloak-room, 
and other conveniences, and the committee ear- 
nestly invite any person interested in photo- 
graphy to have a look round the premises, or, 
better still, attend one of our meetings at an 
early date. The dark-room is replete with al! 
the requisite accessories, including a fine half- 

late enlarger. All particulars respecting mem- 

rship, etc., will be gladly given by the hon. 
secretary, Mr. J. J. Steele, to whom the club is 
very much indebted, and also his assistant, Mr. 
Tait, both of whom have spared neither time nor 
labour to bring the club up to its present posi- 
tion. The hon. secretary's address is 23, Bal- 
four Street, Gateshead. 


Manchester Amateur. 

The winter session of the Manchester Photo- 
graphic Society has already opened, and at the 
first meeting a very excellent demonstration on 
“ Enlarging '" was given by Mr. С. M. Morris 
As this was intended primarily for a beginners' 
evening, the demonstrator explained and illus- 
trated the essential parts of the lantern used, and 
exhibited the type of negative most suitable for 
enlareing purposes. The practical manner in 
which several members of the club made some 
enlargements was evidence of the attention that 
had been paid to the subject by the audience. 


Halifax Opening Lecture. 

I am requested by the secretary of the Halifax 
Camera Club to announce that their opening lec- 
ture of the session is on October 3rd, when Mr. 
J. Ingham Learoyd, one of their own esteemed 
members, wil (by request) lecture to them on 
Norway. Further reference may be made on re- 


' ceipt of the syllabus, which is in preparation. I 


am glad to hear the prizes offered for syllabuses 
are creating considerable interest. 


Why You should Join a Society. 

Speaking at the opening ceremony of the 
Borough Polytechnic Photographic — Society's 
Exhibition (by the Mayor of Southwark), on the 
subject of “ Modern Photographic Methods,” 
Mr. Е. С. Boyes advised “ every photographer to 
join a society, as by so doing he would gain 
much knowledge of picture-making and glean 
many useful hints from advanced workers, who 
were always willing to help and encourage the 
novice or interested learner." The above is the 
experience of an advanced worker who has de- 
voted a very large slice of his life in working 
for the interests of societies, and who has, in 
consequence, come in contact with evidence of 
the many benefits society influence has brought 
to individuals who to-day hold a prominent 
position in the world of pictorial photography. 


Heresy from London. 
It is well to hear the opinions of others, even 


if it comes from the opposition camp. “ Hag- 
gard," who writes the London Letter in the 
Journal of the Birmingham Photographic 


Society, says:—'' There is very little of interest 
stirring the photographic world of London at 
present. The abject failure of the Royal Exhibi- 


. tion, at Princes’ Skating Rink, in May, has dis- 


heartened its most ardent supporters, and one 
hears nothing but complaints from all concerned. 
As in national politics, so in photographic, the 
old order changes and is giving place to new. 
Societies up and down the country are 
learning the advantages of working together 
in local centres, working together for mutual 
benefit and keeping control of their own destiny 
in their own hands. A federation of such local 
centres throughout the whole of the country 
would infuse new life into matters photo- 
graphic and make the present dead bones 
live." That London Federation of Societies is 
as certain to come as rain spoils little potatoes. 


Two New Societies. 

I am always glad to announce new societies, 
and it gives one pleasure to note there is an 
upward tendency in this direction, whilst, on the 
other hand, care should be exercised, in fixing up 
à new society, that it is not simply a group of 
workers drawn from an already existing organisa- 
tion. That course would be a weakening one, and 
would not, in the least, add to the cause of 
societv work. I have no reason to believe that 
such is the case in either of the two societies T 
am announcing. and therefore I trust thev will 
go forward and become the leading societies of 
their district. May I suggest that both societies 
should keep federation within their immediate 
notice? The Lancashire Society can join at once, 
but the London Club must wait a little. 

In London and Lancashire. 

The Lancashire Society is formed at Stalv- 
bridge, with hendquarters and dark-room at the 
Mechanics' Institution. Over thirty have already 
joined, but the secretary, Mr. Fred Whitaker, who 
resides at 105, Huddersfield Road, Stalybridge, 
would be pleased to receive the names of all other 
photographers in the district who are likely to 
join. The subscription is only five shillings, and 
the advantages are many. The London society is 
to be known as the Bevill Camera Club, and is 
formed in connection with the Lower Tooting 
Congregational Church. The society is pra- 
eressine slowly in membership, but Mr. H. H. 
Gladstone, the hon. secretary, is desirous of 
hastening matters, and will be pleased to welcome 
any amateur desirous of becoming a member. 
Beginners are specially invited. The meetings are 
held at “Тһе Manse,” Charlmont Road, Tooting, 


and the secretary writes fom 92, Maybury Street, 
Tooting, S.W. 
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Federation Excursion at Durham. ! 

It was ideal weather for the annual excursion of 
the Federation of Photographic Societies of 
Durham and Northumberland, held on a recent 
Saturday. It was a bit risky fixing a Federa- 
tion excursion as late as the middle of September, 
but the present summer has been very kind to 
photographers, and the percentage of fine Satur- 
day afternoons has been very high indeed. 
Fourteen societies were represented, and a plea- 
sant afternoon was spent in their company at 
Durham. It will be, perhaps, needless to suggest 
that the greater interest was centred on the 
charming cathedral and its interesting companion, 
the castle. An official group and a good tea 
have now become the usual accessories to a 
Federation outing. 


Borough Polytechnic Exhibition. 

A word of appreciation must be given for the 
Borough Polytechnic exhibition, which shows the 
skill of the entire range of the society’s mem- 
bers. No selection was made, I understand, but 
the whole of the exhibits sent in were accepted 
and hung. It is a dangerous practice to adopt 
for an exhibition to which the public are invited, 
but it must be admitted that in these circum- 
stances the result justifed the means, for the 
standard of work was extremely good, and, with 
very few exceptions, the pictures were of an ex- 
cellent order of merit, reflecting great credit upon 
the producers. To the unattached photographer 
in the district of Southwark, I say, go and see 
the exhibition; it is free, and remains open until 
October 7th. 


Inter-Club Excursions. 

An agreeable interlude in the programme of 
the Bristol Photographic Society was provided on 
a recent Saturday, when the inter-club excursion 
took place with Bath Photographic Society. A 
very pleasant ramble was made along the course 
of the Trym, and considerable photographic work 
was done. These inter-club excursions are a very 
excellent feature, and should more frequently form 
a part of the regular summer syllabus of photo- 
graphic societies. I have partaken of their 
pleasure, and can well recommend them. 


Bournemouth Exhibition. 

The second annual exhibition of the Bourne- 
mouth Camera Club will without doubt, out- 
distance the previous effort, and if I may judge 
from the excellence of the arrangements in pros- 
pect, it will be placed in the front rank of pro- 
vincial society exhibitions. Mr. Furley Lewis, 
F.R.P.S., is to judge the exhibits, and the open 
sections are unhampered by unnecessary division 
of classes—simply three in number: (A) Pictorial 
prints, (B) colour prints, transparencies 
ior lantern slides, (C) lantern slides in 
sets of four. In the open section there will be 
six silver vases and six bronze medals, whilst the 
members’ classes have a similar number, with 
the addition of two silver competitive challen 
cups, to be held one year, unless won outright in 
three years. The date of the exhibition is October 
with to 21st ; entries close on October 2nd, and 
exhibits must be there by October 6th. Free 
carriage is also offered to Southampton and 
Portsmouth Exhibition. Miss Penrice, 41, Welling- 
ton Road, Bournemouth, will be glad to supply 
entry forms and other particulars. 

The City of London and Cripplegate Photo- 

graphic Society. 

open their 1911-12 session on Monday, October 
oth, with the Affiliation lecture, “ Marine Photo- 
graphy.” by Mr. F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S. An 
excellent syllabus has been arranged, including 
lectures by such well-known men as Messrs. F. C. 
Boyes, W. L. F. Wastell, C. H. Hewitt, and 
C. F. Lan-Davis, F.R.P.S., P. Bale Rider, E 
Seymour, B. С Wickison, and others. Practical 
demonstrations on developing, enlarging, lantern- 
slide making, bromoil, etc, have been arranged. 
The list of members' competitions is a very attrac- 
tive one. The thirteenth annual exhibition, which 
will contain a number cí open classes, will be held 
from November 27th to 3cth. Further particulars 
of membership and entrv forms for the exhibition 
can be obtained on application to the hon. sec., 
Mr. Frank W. Gardner, 135, Vaughan Road, 
Harrow. 
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INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of 
general interest to our readers wili be dealt with weekly 
on this page. 
space, answers to other questions will be replied to by 
post, but each query must be accompanied by one of the 
Coupons i 
CRITICISM and INFORMATION will be freely given, 
and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions 
are legibly written. 
sent in every case (not for publication). All queries and 
prints for criticism must be addressed to The Editor, 


In order to relieve the pressure on our 


rinted in the Advertisement pages. ADVICE, 


Full name and address must be 


THe AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked 
“ Query ” or “ Criticism ” on the outside. Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 


Supplementary Lenses. 
I am using an Aldis anastigmat of 7 in. 
focus. Could I use a spectacle lens in con- 
junction with this lens? If so, what focus 
should I require to increase the image }, 3, 
and double? E. W. K. (Richmond). 
We presume you mean by increase of 
image an increase of focal length from 
seven inches to one and one-third of seven 
inches, one and two-thirds of seven 
inches, and double seven inches. Of 
course, you understand that to increase 
the focal length of your 7-inch lens you 
will require a concave or “negative 
supplementary." The rule for increasing 
the focal length » times is as follows: 
Multiply the original focus by л, and 
divide this product by 1 minus s. To 
take a simple case first: Suppose we wish 
to change a 6-inch to a 9-inch focal length. 
Неге n is 14 times, i.e., 3. We multiply 
6 by à, and get 9. Then we subtract 
à from r, and get minus j. Then divid- 
ing 9 by minus j, we get munus 18 ; 
i.e., a minus, or negative, or concave lens 
of 18 inches in contact with a posi- 
tive lens of 6 inches gives a combina- 
tion of 9 inches. In your case you wish 
to change or augment 7 inches focal 
length by 4 —і.е., the л or ratio of the 
new to the old is 114 or $. We multiply 
7 by $, and get 3#. Now we subtract 
4 from 1, and get minus 5. We now 
divide 4 by minus % or multiply # by 
minus 3, and get minus 28--1.е.,а minus ог 
concave lens of 28 inches is required. Your 
second augmentation of % is a ratio of 
1%, i.e., $ (=m), which in the same way 
as above shows that you will require 
a concave lens of 174 inches focal length. 
Finally, an increase from 1 to 2 1s an 
n ratio of 2, which in the way indicated 
shows that you will need a negative lens 
of 14 inches. Of course, you know that 
an ordinary single “ spectacle”’ lens is 
of one piece of glass, and has several 
optically deficient qualities; but if the 
spectacle lens be brought as close up to 
the stop as possible, then troubles are 
not likely to be noticed in ordinary work. 
Vignetting. 


Can you tell me how to obtain bust portraits 
(as seen in show cases) having the appearance 


of a pencil sketch background? I сап 
manage the usual vignetting well enough, 
etc. Í notice most of them are in red chalk 


or sepia tones, etc. 
W. C. (Ashton-under-Lyne). 


You can get effects of this kind by 
starting with a white card background and 


working up a pencil-shaded effect with 
an air brush on the background. Or you 
can have a white background, and use an 
air brush on the print itself. This, of 
course, requires practice апа skill. 
But as the mixture of the pencil effect 
and the photographic effect is not in very 
good taste, it may be questioned whether 
the game is worth the candle. The red 
chalk effects are possibly carbon effects. 
But this is, of course, only a guess, as 
we have, not seen the particular prints 
to which you refer. 
Drying Marks. 
What had I better do with a negative which 
has dried unevenly, with a dark tch in one 
place, etc.? йр ee y (Newcastle). 
Many people would say that you had 
best °“ retouch it with the coal hammer,” 
but although the case is not very hopeful, 
you may as well try the effect of an hour’s 
soaking in water at 60-65 deg. F., and 
then drying it in a cool but airy place. 
Failing this, try again by rehalogenising 
it in potass. bichromate 20 gr., potass. 
bromide 10 gr., water 2 о2., nitric acid 
s mins. ; after bleaching, wash the nega- 
tive well, and then apply any ordinary 
alkaline developer. 
Various Problems. 
I have some Barnet ordinary plates, post- 
card size, whilst my camera is quarter-plate. 
(1) Could you tell me how to make trans- 
parencies of them? (2) Would amidol do for 
developing them? (3) On a lot of my recent 
plates I had some little black spots. Can 
ү tell me the cause and сиге? (4) Is it 
tter to have a white screen behind flowers 
when photographing them? 
A. F. C. (Colwyn Bay). 
Get a }-plate printing frame. In this 
put a piece of clear white glass. On this 
place your }-plate negative film upwards. 
On this, film downwards, place the Barnet 
ordinary plate—in your dark-room, of 
course. Then make your exposure by 
burning a wax match for a few seconds 
a couple of feet or so away from the 
printing frame. (2) Yes, amidol will do 
quite nicely for developing the positive 
transparency. (3) Without seeing the 
plates and knowing all the circumstances 
of their history while in your hands for 
manipulation, we cannot say what is the 
cause of the spots. They may be due to 
many different and possible causes, e.g., 
particles of iron rust in the water, particles 
of chemicals floating about in the air and 
settling on the plate, e.g., pyro crystals, 
undissolved particles in the developer, 
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imperfect fixation, etc. (4) The choice of 
background for flowers—just as in the 
case of  portraiture—depends оп the 
flowers, lighting, effect desired, etc.—e.g., 
for white flowers, a white background 
would very seldom be suitable. In brief, 
a quite white or quite black background 
is of far less general use than a light, 
a medium, or a dark-grey background. 
In general, extremes of light and shade 
contrasts in flower work are seldom 
satisfactory. 


Hypo Bath. 


Would you tell me the exact way to mix the 
hypo bath, etc.? 


L. A. F. (Winchmore Hill.) 
Take a clean pint bottle (i.e., holding 
20 fluid ounces). Put into it 3 oz. of 
hypo crystals. Then add tepid water 
about уо deg. F. to fil the bottle. If 
the bottle is now corked and inverted 
every minute or so, the crystals will 
quickly dissolve and give you a very 
useful and convenient strength. By the 
time the crystals are dissolved, the tem- 
perature of the solution will probably 
have fallen to about 60 deg. F., which 
is also a very suitable temperature for 
use. It is as well to add to the above 
% oz. of potass. metabisulphite, as this 
substance would tend to prevent the fixing 
bath discolouring with use, and so 
tend to keep your negatives clean and 
bright. But in any case the same fixing 
bath should not be used for too many 
plates. A pint bath as above described 
would fix 15 or 18 quarter-plates—i.e., 
Say 1 Oz. of solution to each quarter- 
plate. 
Stains on Postcards. 


(1) I enclose one of Kodak postcards which is 
badly stained. The stains appear after the 
combined toning and fixing bath. (2) What is 
your opinion of my developing and toning as 


regards prize work? 
P. G. B. (Harwich). 
(1) The stains are probably caused by 
(a) insufficient care in cleaning the 
fingers, washing dish, etc., from every 
trace of hypo, or (b) not sufficient washing 
after fixing. It is important that the 
prints be kept completely immersed in 
fluid during both toning and washing, 
1.€., away from contact with the atmo- 
sphere so long as they are saturated with 
hypo solution. (2) Your work as regards 
developing, etc., is quite up to the 
average, but you are getting rather close 
to the under-exposure and over-develop- 
ment danger. Your print has a slight 
tendency to over-contrast fulness. Your 
chance in a competition entirely depends 
on what the others might submit, so that 
your picture might be the best or worst. 
iic ins Film. 
should be gl i 
with the dose dine tae da Pilates vat 
Lucerne, bright sun, stop F/8, exposure 1-25th. 
A. S. R. (Redhill). 
As the part of the film protected by the 
rebate is clear at the ends, it shows that 
the trouble is not in the film or de- 
veloper. Therefore we suspect its adven- 
tures while in the camera. As the pic- 
ture has but a mere suggestion of itself in 
parts, we suspect considerable over.ex- 
posure, or fogging due to the camera 
facing the sun, the shutter not closing 
properly. 
Self-Toning Papers. 
Have the prints to be washed before toning 
by this process? A. W. (Dartford). 
In some cases yes, in others no. 
In all cases it is advisable to follow the 
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Great Boxing Contest. 


The little Johnson-Wells 
affair won’t be in it. 

It is taking place under 
the auspices of the “L. and 
P." all the members of 
which, save the combative 
two, are acting as referees. 
The air of the *L. and P." has for some time past been 
vaguely charged with disturbing elements, and challenges 
have been ringing out across the coffee-tables. Now the matter 
is being brought to a head—a tripod head. Were it not that 
secrecy seals my lips, I would inform the police as to the time 
and place of the encounter. 

As a matter of fact, I don't know it. 

It all arose out of one member saying that there was art in 
photography. He was an old member, and ought to have known 
better. We never make such statements in polite company 
nowadays. Another member retaliated with the remark that, 
on the contrary, photography was a dull, mechanical thing. 
But did he not believe that a work of art had ever been pro- 
duced by photography? АҺ, he did, but—here’s the rub—if the 
man who produced that work of art by photography were to 
publish all his technical data, including the precise locale of 
the original, that other could duplicate it—exactly. But let 
the painter tell another man all about 47s manipulations, could 
the other produce a painting? Photography mechanical? 
Rather ! 

And so it was settled. The art man is going to take a 
picture, then show the other the marks that his tripod has 
made in the ground. The other will set up his tripod on 
the same spot, use the same stop, give the same exposure, take 
the same plate—not the same individual plate, of course—and 
follow out all the details of development in the same way. 
identical in every particular. 
different as chalk from cheese. 
Apparently they are not going to carry hostilities as far as the 
print, for the mechanical man admits that, when it comes to 
printing, the photographer, who had ceased to be an artist 
from the moment he began to use his instrument, at this point 
resumed his artistry. 

For my part, I back the mechanical man. 

Special sporting extra next week. 


The Time of Day. 

It has, indeed, been a phenomenal summer, but we were 
scarcely prepared for the sun to play such a prank as is 
recorded for us quite casually by a writer in the Yorkshire Post. 
“The morning sun,” he says, “was shining full upon the west 
front of Lichfield Cathedral.” We must remember this when 
we reprint our architectural photographer’s clock of Lichfield. 
Apropos, I came across a worried gentleman at the London 
Salon, who implored me to tell him what time of day the 
exposure was made in the case of a certain work which hangs 
there—its German title was non-committal on the subject. For 
while the house is lit up brilliantly from within, and to that 
extent the picture suggests the evening, there are sharp shadows 
on the roadway which seem. to indicate the presence of a 
vigorous sun. I am uncertain whether to agree with his remark 
that the time of day on which the exposure was made should 
always be distinctly given with the title of the picture. “The 
shady curtains of Aurora’s bed at 6.14 a.m.” looks a bit funny 
somehow. 


First Lesson in Aeroplane Photography. 

There are two sorts of aeroplane photography—photography 
of the earth from an aeroplane, and photography of an aeroplane 
from the earth. It is sufficient to say to those who take their 
cameras on aeroplane voyages that they should resist the 
temptation to expose without due attention to all the details of 
composition. The laws that govern pictorial selection do not 
lose their authority because one happens to be travelling at the 
rate of sixty miles an hour. Those who photograph the 


The two negatives will be 
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aeroplane itself should first catch the aeroplane. It should then 
be induced to occupy a proper situation. In order to do this it 
may be necessary to follow it up leisurely for a mile or so. It 
is in the moments of ascent and descent that the best pictures 
are likely to be secured. Care should be taken to get as close 
to the machine as possible. We have not personally tested it, 
but we understand that the wing is slightly softer on concussion 
than the propeller. 

“A. PL?” 

We beg to give notice that we shall not be responsible for 
any confusion that may arise owing to the new Aerial Post 
having unwarrantably adopted the time-honoured initials of 
this journal. 


The Prospects of Photography. 

Photographers are so loth to rush into print that it is a matter 
of the greatest difficulty to obtain their views. To drag these 
out of obscurity on the important subject of the prospects of 
artistic photography has been our endeavour. Stenography is 
but a poor substitute for the human voice, and 1f, therefore, in 
the course of translation we have misunderstood or misinter- 
preted our leaders, we must be mercifully treated. 

A BREEZE FROM F. H. EVANS. 

Although my hopes are somewhat maimeu and chateaued 

By politics Saloni-’Sessional, 
It isn’t as if talk were all that matteaued 
(A fact Aisle do my best to impress on all). 

Although Day’s light may not be over-clear, 

He but awaits his hour. Day never dies. 

Meantime we still have Gertrude Kaseb—here. 

Who says Art’s dead, methinks he foully lies! 
G. DAVISON TALKS HIGH. 
Davison thinks in his Harlech fastness 
The obvious way to succeed’s to Secess ; 
The New-man’s treat ’s the old men’s fall, 
The Linked-Ring’s gone beyond recall. 
CALLAND Says NOTHING. 

Much water under Putney Bridge has flowed 

Since Eustace Calland port-rayed Brompton Road. 

Alas! his tack has since turned to the starboard, 

The lens he’s dropped, he spends his time on car-board. 


THE CONSPIRATORS MOURN. 

In a studio full five storeys high 
The Plotters meet most mournfully. 
* What is this dreadful news we hear? ” 
“ The Salon will be held this year! ”’ 
We thought we'd quite hamstrung the thing 
When we launched out Alone last spring. 
A thousand pities should we see 
The public view them favourably. 

Let loose our banner with the motto, 

* Die, Salon, die, because you've got to! ” 
Borg: of , moody conspirators: “ By Parkins, you’ve 

otto!” 
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Lesson. 


OT all of us can afford to 
purchase and keep by us 
half a dozen cameras, each 
specially suitable for half a 
dozen different classes of 
work. Тһе majority have 
to be content with one in- 
strument, and whether it is a stand 
camera, hand-stand, or a box pattern 
depends principally on chance happen- 
ings at the time of purchase. At all 
events, a great many workers are in 
possession of a stand camera, probablv 
quarter-plate or 5 by 4, and they would 
find the utility of the instrument greatly 
increased if they could utilise it as a 
hand camera on occasions. We have 
quite recently adapted a 5 by 4 camera 
for use in the hand, and the fittings 
added and method of working are so 
simple that we think some of our 
readers may be glad to add to their 
own cameras in the same way. 

One of the principal features of the 
hand-stand type of camera is its readi- 
ness for use as soon as the baseboard 
is released, and the front drawn forward 
to the infinity catch. Probably no 
camera which is purely a stand camera 
can be got ready for use quite so 
rapidly, but the slight inconvenience of 
taking a few seconds longer must be 
put up with. Another disadvantage will 
be the hinged focussing screen, which 
must be folded back over the dark 
slide, and which will slightly impede 
the work of inserting and removing 
the slide. However, both these are 
small matters except in those cases 
where the utmost rapidity in working 
is an essential, as it is, for instance, 
for the press photographer in street 
and public function work. 

There are four points which need 
attention > (1) The focussing scale, (2) 
the finder, (3) the spirit level, and (4) 
some form of supporting strap. We 
are, of course, assuming that the 
shutter is already an integral part of 
the lens. In our own case we have 
fitted a rapid rectilinear lens of about 
62 in. focal length, the lens being 
mounted in an ever-set shutter. 

We may consider the focussing scale 
first, as it is not only an essential, but 
it requires more care in fitting than any 
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of the other items. We may take it 
that focussing is done by racking out 
one part of the baseboard, so that if 
we attach a pointer to one portion, and 
a scale to the other we have the means 
of setting the front, carrying the lens 
at any required distance from the back 
carrying the plate. It is quite im- 
material whether the scale is on the 
racking part or on the fixed part of the 
baseboard. Here are two diagrams 
showing the baseboard partly racked 
out In A the pointer is on the fixed 
part or runner, and the scale on the 
racking part, the pointer being oppo- 
site the infinity mark. In B the pointer 
is on the racking-out part of the base- 
board, and the scale on the fixed part, 
the pointer again being opposite the 


USING A STAND CAMERA AS A HAND CAMERA. 


We must first decide on the distances, 
and it is well to mark them in yards, 
for it is easy to pace yards if a distance 
needs to be measured to ensure 
accuracy. Тһе distances we have 
found quite convenient are 2, 3, 5, 7, 10, 
15, and infinity. As the lens is 63 in. in 
focal length the 15 yard mark repre- 
sents the “hyperfocal distance” with 
the F/8 stop. Were we marking a 
scale for a 6 in. lens we should prefer 
such distances as 2, 3, 4, 6, 9 and 12 
yards and infinity, the 12 yards giving 
the hyperfocal distance. With a 5 in. 
lens for a quarter-plate 2, 3, 4, 6 and 
8 yards and infinity would be amply 
sufficient, the 8 yards mark being suffi- 
ciently near the hyperfocal distance for 
all practical purposes. 


Fig. A. 


infinity mark. It is obvious that the 
scale must be the other way on, that is, 
in A the infinity mark is furthest away 
from the plate, and in B it is at the 
end of the scale nearest the plate. 

The scale may most conveniently be 
made from a piece of ivory-surfaced 
visiting card. Ivory or celluloid is 
generally used, but the marking of the 
distances on such material is not easy, 
and if care is exercised in using the 
camera a scale on a piece of visiting 
card will last quite a long time. In- 
delible Indian ink, as sold by artists' 
colourmen for pen and ink drawings, 
should be used, and a fine steel pen 
will enable the marks to be made of 
sufficient fineness. 


Fig. B. 


Of course, the advantage of having 
this hyperfocal distance on the scale 
is that with the pointer opposite to it 
we get the best distribution of definition 
over our entire picture. The distance 
will be sufficiently sharp, and any ob- 
ject beyond half the hyperfocal dis- 
tance will not show noticeable blur. 
In the case of the 5 in. lens on the 
quarter-plate we can be sure of having 
reasonably good definition for all ob- 
Jects between those 4 yards away and 
infinity. 

Next comes the accurate marking of 
these distances on the scale. There 
are ways of marking by calculation if 
one knows the focal length of the lens 
accurately. | Or {жо marks, may be 
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` found by trial, and the rest obtained 
by calculation. But we believe most of 
the opticians mark by actual focussing 
on an object at the required distance, 
and in daylight in preference to any 
artificial light. Our own method was 
to fix up two or three 

| pieces of wire, so that 


they could be seen 


against the sky, and 


A 


Fig. C. 


the distances to be scaled were mea- 
sured from these wires, and marked 
on the ground carefully with little 
wooden pegs. The camera was then set 
up, the lens exactly over one of the 
pegs, and the wires focussed at open 
aperture with great care оп the 
ground glass. When the position of 
maximum definition was obtained a fine 
pencil line was made on the paper or 
card scale exactly opposite the pointer. 
The camera was then moved to the 
second position, again focussed, and 
the scale marked, and so on. Of 
course, before commencing to focus, the 
bit of visiting card cut to the proper 
size Must be fastened to the baseboard, 
either with two small round-headed 
screws or with fine pins, the screws 
being preferable. The pointer need not 
be anything more than a fine notch cut 
into the other portion of the baseboard 
with a small knife-edge file. By first 
making this notch for the pointer, and 
fixing the scale in position, all risk of 
inaccurate fixing is avoided. The 
novice would be very likely to find dif- 
ficulty in fixing the scale in exactly 
the correct position, as when screwing 
it down slight displacement might 
occur. After the distance marks have 
been made and verified it is a good 
plan to test two or three of them by 
making actual exposures in the camera 
on measured distances. 

The next thing to attend to is the 
finder. A brilliant finder showing both 
upright and oblong views, and one 
which can be readily attached and de- 
tached, should be chosen, and the 
larger it is, within reason, the better. 
Now, a finder to be of real use must 
indicate accurately, and to ensure this 
two points must be observed. The 
finder must point in exactly the same 
direction as the lens, and it must in- 
clude just the same angle of view. The 
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meaning of angle of view was very carc- 
fully explained, with diagrams and 
prints, in the issue of August 28. The 
most convenient position for the finder 
under the circumstances we are con- 
sidering is on the top of the camera 
back. It should be fixed so that the 
dark slides can be readily inserted 
when upright pictures are being taken, 
that is, it must be placed well forward 
as shown іп fig. С. Hav- 
ing attached the finder, 
the camera should be set 
up on its stand, the 
stand being kept low, 
so that the finder image 
may be readily seen, 
and a comparison of the 
on finder and 


images 
ground glass carefully 
made. Note first of 


all whether the image 
of an object falls exactly 
on the centre in both 
cases. For the purpose 
of making this test no 
` object nearer than, say, 


тоо yards should be 
chosen. It is well known 
that the finder, espe- 
cially if mounted any- 
where except quite close to the 
lens, wil give a slightly different 
image to that given by the lens. 
The point of view 15 different, 
very slightly different ıt 15 true, 
but sufficiently so to show when quite 


near objects are being photograp ed. 
Assuming that the images of the same 
object do come in the centre of both 
finder and ground glass, the width of 
angle may be tested. If the finder 
shows more view than the 
ground glass it will always 
be leading the worker 
astray. He will find, fot 
instance, only half a figure 
on the edge of his picture, | 
when he intended to have 
that figure well within the 
plate. There is usually a 
detachable metal mask on 
the top of the finder, and 
if the error is great this 
may be replaced Бу 
another one filed out of 
thin brass and blackened ; 
or the margins of the glass 
may be painted with black 
varnish until the view 1s 
accurately delimited. This 
should be done with a fine 
camel hair or sable brush, 
kceping the margins as 
straight and clean as pos- 
sible. 

We have now to consider 
the level, which may be 
placed as near to the finder 
as possible, so that both 
may be seen without hav- 
ing to turn the head or 
eyes. We have a twofold 
choice, a T level or a cir- 
cular level. The T level is per- 
haps the more accurate, and as the 
tubes are hermetically sealed there 
is no danger of the evaporation of the 
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spirit. The circular levels do gradually 
lose the spirit by evaporation, and the 
bubble grows bigger and bigger. The 
process is usually so slow, however, 
that considering the cost of the level— 
a shilling—it is not a serious matter. 
All things considered, we should advise 
the circular level. It is attached by 
three small screws. 

A sling strap for the neck is a very 
convenient attachment, enabling the 
camera to be held securely while 
changing the dark slides. Two small 
plates with shackles may be attached 
to the camera back, and such plates 
may be obtained from any dealer in 
camera fittings. Fig. D shows what 
they are like, and fig. E where they 
should be attached to the camera. Into 
these little shackles or loops of wire 
the spring hooks of the neck strap may 
be clipped, the strap having a buckle, 
so that it may be lengthened or 
shortened as may be necessary. 

It will be seen that the cost of making 
these additions to the camera is strictly 
moderate. А good finder may be 
bought for a few shillings, and the 
strap and attachments need only cost 
a shilling or two. The fitting of the 
focussing scale will take the greatest 
part of the time, but it is interesting 
work for those who have a leaning 
towards anything at all mechanical. 
The utility of the instrument will be 
greatly increased. As an instance, we 
may point out that for taking sky nega- 
tives, the camera may be set up on 
some point of vantage, the plate put 
in in readiness, and the changing forms 
of the clouds watched on the finder, the 
exposure being made when the compo- 
sition of the cloud forms is satisfactory. 
Other instances of ordinary hand 
camera work will, of course, be more 
obvious. 

It will also be found after the user 
has employed the stand camera as a 
hand camera a few times that other 
small improvements for more easily 
holding or handling the instrument will 
occur to him, and in time the use of the 
camera in the hand will become a 
matter of great ease and certainty. 


Fig. E. 


Every owner of a stand camera should 
certainly adapt and employ it as 
suggested above for occasional hand 
camera subjects. 
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the hints given may be helpful to other beginners dcaling with the same class 
of subject. 


AVE you not noticed when looking 

through an American, Canadian, or 
Australian photographic journal which 
contains an illustrated account of a trip 
to England that it is almost sure to include 
at least one picture of a wayside cottage? 
One can easily understand how and why 
this should be the case, for it is the home- 
note that is struck over again. For, say 
what we may, the homing instinct lies 
very deep down in the heart of every 
civilised being. Just at the moment of 
writing everyone that one meets is talk- 
ing of nothing but getting away for a 
change. Yet without a doubt every one 
of them will in a few weeks be just as 
eagerly talking about getting back 
"home" again. We are told by an 
expert in these matters that the English 
language is the only one— European, at 
any rate—that differentiates home from 
house (ie., dwelling place), and it is 
fairly generally admitted that the Britisher 
is the man who holds the world's record 
for colonising. 

These thoughts seem to point to the 
root and origin of the strong sentimental 
value which we attach to the humblest 
of our homes, and indicate our fond- 
ness for photographing not only the 
homes of those we know, but also any 
such building which bears the signs 
of age, the records of past genera- 
tions. Indeed, no little of our fond- 
ness for these old dwellings is due to 
the fact of their association with those 
no longer with us. For this reason 
every right and decent minded photo- 
grapher should be ever ready to do 
his best towards preserving all old 
buildings of interest, and also exercise 
care to obey all regulations when en- 
joying the privilege of visiting or 
photographing any such places. 

Fig. A shows us a somewhat stern, 
full-face view of a typical cottage. 
Had the camera been moved a little 
nearer the building and also a little to 
either the right or left, the result would 
have been far more interesting and pleas- 
ing generally. In fact, a full-face view 
of a building seldom shows it to us at its 


A.—THE WHITE COTTAGE. 


By J. Pike. 


two or three 


tion (Beginners Section) will be criticised on this page. 
technical data are printed as supplied by the authors; 


B.—A WORCESTERSHIRE VILLAGE. 
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best. It is apt to give a sense of flat- 
ness, and remind one of an architect's 
" elevation." This negative has been 
considerably  under-exposed — viz., 
1-20th sec. at F/8. In a case of this 
kind one need not be too nervous 
about the object moving, and every 
hand-camera worker ought to be able, 
and practice until he is able, to hold 
his camera still for quite 1-8th or 
1-toth sec. The bit of cloud is wel- 
come, though, unfortunately, paid for 
by under-exposure of the trees. 

In the case of fig. B we see how 
much more interesting is an oblique 
view when compared with a full-face 
view (fig. A). This little picture con- 
tains two important hints in connec- 
ton with work of this kind. One is 
the need of keeping a sharp look-out 
so as to avoid as far as possible the 
presence of branches intruding them- 
selves in the way they do in the right 
upper corner. Of course, it is not always 
possible to avoid things of this kind, but 
often such branches may be temporarily 
and harmlessly kept out of one's way for 


By Chas. 


a moment by the aid of a long piece of 
stout string, to one end of which one can 
tie a stone, and then cast it over the 
branches and drag them to one side while 
the exposure is being made. 

Another point calling for attention is 
the desirability of avoiding a flat-toned 
blank big stretch of roadway fore- 
ground. In this particular case we have 
the grateful help of a little variety and 
shadow on our right, but often anything 
of this kind is absent. In such cases 
one may often do something by the 
scattering of a handful or so of stones, 
a few dead leaves, etc. But it should 
be remembered that our aim is merelv 
just to break down flatness and 
monotony, and so our aids should be 
barely noticeable. 

In the third example (fig. C) we again 
get an oblique view of the building, and 
also notice the agreeable aid afforded by 
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a quiet and unobtrusive foreground which 
is quite sufficiently varied to avoid 
anvthing approaching monotony. 

In all work of this kind the hand camera 
man must bear in mind the importance 
of keeping his plate as near the vertical 
plane as he possibly can. For if the 
camera be tilted upwards—i.e., the top of 
the plate backwards—buildings which are 
really upright will in the resulting print 
appear to be falling backwards—i.e., away 
from us—producing what is sometimes 
called drunken architecture. 

Another point suggested by fig. B is the 
importance of choosing your view so that 
there may not be very great difference 
between the distance of the camera from 
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By Wm. Farley. 


the chief parts of the picture. For if 
one part be considerably nearer than 
others, this (nearest) part is likely to look 
exaggerated in size. In fig. B we notice 
that the nearest cottage is apparently 
larger than those a little further away. 
But in this case the difference, happily, is 
not so marked as it often is with less 
careful workers. 

In the picture overleaf the massing of 
the lights and shadows forms the chief 
moli f of the composition. The patch of 
light on the wall of the cottage makes the 
dominant note in the print, and the 
presence of clouds helps to “ pull" the 
parts together very effectively. Here the 
contour or shape of the cottage is of less 
importance, in our estimation, than the 
mass of light and shade it represents in the 
composition, which is a very strong one. 


EW READERS of | 


N "The A. P. &P. N.” 
should note that each of the 


Beginners’ articles is complete 


in itself, but the entire series 
forms a highly instructive guide 
for the Amateur Photographer. 
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ACany of the back numbers are 
oul of print, but application to the 
Publisher, 52, Long Acre, London, 
W.C., will bring particulars of those 
sitil obtainable. 
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THE MEET. Bv CARSLAKE WINTBR-WOOD. 
The original of this photograph was awarded first prize in the recent Cellofix Competition. 
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By J. В. В. WELLINGTON. 
5a, Pall Mall, East, S.W. 


REFRESHING MOMENTS. 
From the London Salon of Photography, now open at the Galleries of the Royal Water Colour Society, 
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In every holiday-maker’s mind there is always the 
thought present that the holiday time is growing beauti- 
fully less as the hours speed 
“THE А.Р.” SPECIAL onwards towards the moment 
AUTUMN NUMBER. when the final day arrives. That 
hateful period of packing up and 
getting ready to depart, the train journey, the entry 
into the closed-up house, and then the settling down to 
the routine that was so gaily discarded, all this, and 
more, has been the theme of manv a writer every holiday 
season, and the sensations are always the same. But 
for the amateur photographer there is always the saving 
grace and pleasurable anticipation of again seeing the 
places and people of the holidays when the “ Бар” of 
plates or films are developed, printed, enlarged, or made 
into lantern slides and exhibition pictures. The present 
time may thus be regarded as the beginning of the 
** dark-room season "—that aftermath of the open-air 
season for the camera worker. Our readers will there- 
fore be pleased to hear that another '' A. P. " Special 
Number, devoted to these photographic phases of the 
moment, is shortly appearing—'' The Autumn and 
Indoor Number." It will be published on October 16, 
and, as in the past, will be full of good things from cover 
to cover. Special topical articles, extra illustrations, 
and announcements of interest to all readers will make 
it even more attractive than usual. Readers should note 
the date, and tell their friends about it. Further par- 
ticulars next week. 
e е s 
We hope all lantern-slide workers are bearing in mind 
the closing date of THE A. P. AND P. N. Annual Lantern 
Slide Competition, viz., 
“THE A. P. AND Р.М.” LANTERN (October 23. There are 
SLIDE COMPETITION. seven classes, compris- 
ing all branches of work, 
and in each '' The A. P.’’ silver and bronze plaques and 
certificates will be awarded. An entry consists of six 
slides, and must be accompanied by a coupon duly filled 
in. Full particulars as to the various classes, condi- 
tions, and entry forms for the competition were 
given in the issue for August 7. The prize-winning 
slides will be available for loan to photographic societies 
on and after November r. There are now very few 
vacant dates, and secretaries who have not yet applied 
should send in a list of possible dates without delay. 
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A visitor who admitted that for five years he had done 
no photography was exclaiming to us at the London 
Salon about the increasing difficulty of 

etting fresh subjects. Every theme 
had been, if not exhausted, at any rate 
so largely made use of as to diminish 
its value in the eyes of the man who disliked to travel 
along paths that other men had beaten. At the time 
when H. P. Robinson was composing his pictures, 
photographic picforialists seemed to be standing in a 
little clearing around which virgin forest spread on every 
side. To-day it is forest no longer, and it has all been 
let out in allotments. So spoke the man who had not 
done any photography for five years. His abstinence 
was probably the reason for his pessimism. Photo- 
graphy, like other things, grows by what it feeds upon, 
and perhaps he only needed to get his hand in again in 
order to find a new wealth of subject matter. To parody 
Carlyle, photograph the subject which lies nearest thee, 
the second subject will already become clearer. Apart 
from this aspect of the question, the Salon sufficiently 
demonstrates that some of the newest and most aggres- 
sive things in our civilisation can be made to yield 
striking pictures. There need be no fear of staleness in 
subject-matter so long as there is freshness of eye. 

ее & 

At the conclusion of his very interesting and stimu- 
lating lecture on Town Photography, given at the 

London Salon, Mr. A. H. Blake, M.A., 

PERMITS TO had a word or two to say about permits 
PHOTOGRAPH. and politesse. In addition to the 
ordinary London County Council permit 

for their parks and open spaces, it will be found advis- 
able to secure the permit of the Board of Works to 
photograph in the grounds and gardens surrounding 
public buildings. The L. C. C. permit is only terminable 
on bad behaviour; the other has to be renewed every 
year. The Inns of Court do not welcome the photo- 
grapher, but if the bursar be written to he will send a 
permit for photography, holding good for a fortnight. 
The Tower of London is even more stringent, and here 
a permit, whether for photographer or painter, only 
holds good for a single day. No photography is allowed 
in any of the Royal palaces. This prohibition is due 
to the abuse of the privilege by an American photo- 
grapher, who reproduced works of art in Buckingham 
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SUBJECTS. 
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Palace, and sold them broadcast in the States. Тһе 
circumstance led King Edward to order the doors of all 
the palaces, including the one at Kew, to be closed to 
photographers. It is as well to ask for permission, even 
when technically unnecessary, and the goodwill of the 
policeman can generally be obtained by asking his leave. 
© Ф Q 

. We have had the opportunity of inspecting, at the 
offices of the Service Company, Limited (292, High 
Holborn), the first samples to arrive 

AUTOCHROMES in this country of prints taken from 
PRINTED ON PAPER. screen-plates upon the improved 
'" Utocolor ° paper. Тһе photo- 

graphic world has been made aware from time to time 
of the progress of the researches undertaken bv Dr. J. 
H. Smith, F.I.C., with the object of producing a bleach- 
out paper which could take a print direct from a screen- 
plate and develop it up successfully in the same way as 
an ordinary photograph. A demonstration given by 
Dr. Smith before the Royal Photographic Society in 
March of last year made it evident that much remained 
to be done before such an ambition could be realised. 
Evidently he has since gone forward, and is now able to 
produce prints which, judging from the one or two 
examples shown us, give a fair rendering of the original. 
Doubtless the improvement of the colours is only a 
matter of time, and the dulness may be due partly to 
the fact that we have been accustomed hitherto to think 
of autochromes in the terms of transparencies viewed 
by transmitted light. We understand that the paper is 
placed on the autochrome or other colour plate in the 
printing frame, and printed in sunlight through a special 
light-filter for one or two hours. The evolution of the 
colours from the black surface of the paper takes place 
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direct in the printing-frame without the application of 


solutions or developing agents. The prints we in- 
spected had a strong odour of aniseed, but they were 
unfixed, and we were informed that the odour disappears 
on fixing, which takes place in a special solution, 
apparently not hypo. Тһе price of the new paper, which 
is not yet commercially available, will bear the same 
relation to P.O.P. as the price of an autochrome plate 
bears to an ordinary one. Dr. Smith stated at the 
demonstration just alluded to that his new paper was 
manufactured as a gelatine dye emulsion coated upon a 
prepared layer supported on paper. Into this layer the 
thrce dyes which are emploved can migrate. 
© е ge 

Ругора с acid in the light or flocculent form has cer- 
tain advantages over the heavy compact crystals, one 
being that the light form is instantaneously 
soluble in water. Moreover, the fine, 
snow-like needles are so especiallv charac- 
teristic, that mere inspection generally 
affords sufficient indication of purity and good condition. 
There is, however, cne disadvantage of the light, snow- 
like form, namely, the great space occupied on the scale- 
pan when weighing. This inconvenience may be obvi- 
ated by counterpoising a capsule or light vessel which 
contains a little water, after which the weight is placed 
in the other scale-pan, and the pyro added rather slowly 
to the water until equilibrium is realised. Generally a 
developer is made up to a definite bulk, so the water used 
for drenching the pyro may be left out of count, but in 
other cases the water mav be weighed and allowed for, 
one ounce weight of water (avoirdupois) measuring one 
fluid ounce. The popularity of pyro for negative work 
should render the above method a useful one. 


WEIGHING 
“ PYRO.” 
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MR. WILLIAM ROTHENSTEIN AT THE LONDON SALON. 


HE candid friend with a vengeance came to the London 

Salon of Photography in the benevolent guise of Mr. 
William Rothenstein, the well-known artist, whose pictures 
figure in the Tate Gallery, as well as in the permanent collec- 
tions in Melbourne, New York, Bremen, and elsewhere. It 
was a case of a particularly intrepid Daniel bearding a whole 
multitude of lions in their ancestral den. His sheer outspoken- 
ness left his hearers almost without words. But let Mr. 
Rothenstein speak for himself. He is well able. 

He began with an apology. He had no knowledge of photo- 
graphic exhibitions—did he say he had never been in one 
before?—and but little knowledge of photography itself, save 
as he had acquired it through his connection with the governing 
body of the Bolt Court School. But ten minutes or so spent in 
examining the walls of the Salon had produced in him the 
same feeling of despondency with which he contemplated every- 
thing that was nowadays produced. The Salonists, like every- 
one else, had been influenced by those qualities in. modern 
art which were most reprehensible, the least to be encouraged. 
They seemed to be imbued with the idea that vague sentiment 
was part of the world of art. То hun, on the other hand, 
art was the only clear thing that there was in this world at 


all. Let them go to the glorious days of classic art. Take 
Michael Angelo, take Raphael, take anybody. These masters 
got their poetry through the perfect statement of fact. They 


had so much faith in the rhythm and harmony which underlay | 


everything in this world that they refused to be vague. | 
Photography was a marvellous instrument for recording all 
that the world had to show. His own experience with a camera 
had been limited and unfortunate, but he did sav to those 
who had mastered its technique: “Don't poetise. Give me a 
record of what seems to me wonderful in life.” How few 
of the wonders of the world were to be seen in an exhibition! 
Instead, there were portraits in the taking of which the sitters 
had evidently bcen placed in a manner that pleased and 
flattered them. Why not pose them boldly and simply, and 
give a sense of that vitality which was art indeed? We had 
been too prone to adopt the exquisite and rather tired side of 


life. Where were the great things that met us as we walked 
about—the mighty horses in the street, the strapping wenches 
in the country lane—things of that sort, full of the vitality 
and the grandeur of life? 

He had called photography an automatic art. So it was, 
and if, being an automatic as opposed to a creative art, it were 
not concerned with worthy subjects—that is to say, with 
subjects worth recording—it were better for it not to be. Let 
them get the idea out of their heads that poetry was a vague 
and feeble thing. It was stirring and strong. Classic art, 
like great literature, was a trumpet-blast. Nothing exquisite 
about it. An extreme form of it was military music, which 
stirred the pulses of evervone, no matter whether the band be 
German, French, or English. 

He wanted photography to be similarly irresistible. He 
wanted to feel, looking around the walls, that he would like 
to steal everything that was on them. On the contrary, he 
felt hiniself to be groping in a world of shadows. Yes, use 
taste and discrimination, but keep as much to the full vitality 
of Nature as possible. Не instanced favourably Mrs. Cameron's 
portraits. Perhaps their value was to be attributed to the fact 
that in her day the longer exposures which were necessarv 
compelled the photographer to place the sitter in the simplest 
and easiest pose possible. 

Mr. Rothenstein thought also that there was a certain poverty 
of subject. The pictorial idea was so strongly to the fore 
that they almost missed the picturesque. There was so little 
record of the specially grand features of our city and our 
age. We placed on the walls of our schools maps of the 
British Empire. How much might be done to set on similar 
record by means of photography the mighty and strident and 
wonderful things there were in the world. Read Homer, read 
the Norwegian and Icelandic sagas, and observe the (almost) 
brutality of the adherence to primal facts. As to the poetry 
below those facts, could they not trust to the observer to 
assimilate it without any vague poetising of their own? 

Comments on Mr. Rothenstein’s lecture, by Mr. 
Tilney, will be found on page 335. 
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NDER normal cir- 
cumstances, the 
Lantern Season 
commences with 
the month of October, and 
extends to the following 
May. It is probably the 
lengthening evenings that 
remind the worker of the 
possibilities of the lantern slide, while the importunities 
of the photographic society secretary impress him 
with the ‘‘ lantern evening.” 


Is Lantern Slide Work still Popular ? 

Older photographers who have studied the trend of 
modern pictorialism, and are still active workers, fre- 
quently ask whether lantern slides апа lantern-slide 
making have “ had their day." At one time the lantern 
classes of all exhibitions were probably as well supported 
as any other class. But there seems to be no doubt that 
at the present time the average quality and quantity of 
the slides entered for competition are different from what 
was the rule a few years ago. This may be due to the 
fact that lantern-slide photography has stood still, while 
pictorial expression has expanded in other directions. 

' Lantern nights ’’ at photographic societies appear 
also to have deteriorated, but it must be confessed that 
the same opinion has been expressed on many occasions 
during the past few years, yet still they appear a regular 
fixture in a great number of society programmes. The 
reason for this deterioration is not due, we think, to any 
latent defect in the lantern slides themselves, as modern 
materials tend to produce better results than were ever 
possible before, but rather to the conduct of these 
“ scratch nights ’’ in so many societies. 


A Suggestion for Lantern Nights. 

On these occasions it appears that the usual thing is 
to exhibit a motley collection of slides, good, bad, and 
indifferent, by various members, with merely the title 
of the slide announced by the member or lanternist. It 
may be, and undoubtedly is, a good thing for every 
member to have an opportunity of seeing what his slides 
look like on the screen, but surely these displays could 
be made much more interesting and instructive to the 
members generally, especially if there are many be- 
ginner$ present, if technical data were supplied, and 
criticisms given in regular form. 

We have previously suggested that if every society 
were to appoint two or three of their best men as judges, 
and invite their members to bring slides for criticism, 
it would tend to raise the standard of work, and a blank 
in the programme might thus be well filled. 

There is, however, and always will be, a certain 
fascination about the '' magic lantern " display. Be- 
tween the picture thrown on to the screen and a print 
from the same negative there is more than a mere dif- 
ference of size and treatment. In the former instance, 
the pleasure of viewing pictures with others, and the 
knowledge that the image on the screen is appealing 
simultaneously to a number, gives an added charm. 
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A Practical Hint for Slide 
Makers. 

Many workers who have 
the material in the shape of 
excellent negatives of pic- 
turesque subjects or tours 
simply dread the making of 
a number of lantern slides 
for a lecture. Numerous 
articles have appeared from time to time. indicating 
the best methods of dealing with the matter. 

It is not every lantern-slide maker who can produce 

a dozen good slides from every dozen lantern plates 
used, especially if they are to be made from negatives 
of various density. Yet there is no reason why a single 
plate should be wasted, and if the following method is 
employed, it should be possible to produce a good slide 
Írom practically every plate exposed, no matter whether 
by reduction or contact. The only exceptions occur in 
cases of under-exposure. 
_ It will always be advisable to first separate the nega- 
tives from which slides are to be made, into, say, three 
groups. In group No. 1 place all the negatives which 
may be described as thin, in group No. 2 put all nega- 
tives of medium density, and place the dense negatives 
in group No. 3. If there are further variations, a fourth 
group may be made. When the grouping is complete, 
hind the correct exposure for one negative of a group, 
and the rest of that group will require about the 
same exposure. This applies whether the slides are to 
be made on “ black tone ” or “ gaslight ’’ plates, pro- 
vided the same brand of plate is used throughout. By 
knowing the correct exposure for the negatives, a great 
number of slides can be made in a very short time, either 
by single exposures, or by employing a number of print- 
ing frames ranged in a semi-circle with the exposing 
light at the centre of the circle. Bv this means a dozen 
may be exposed at once. | 

Make up a developer as follows :— 


Sulphite of soda 


дады ААА жар сала АА 708; 
FUE WADE. арта тала absol xu рды. 20 OZ. 
УСВОИ заана IRA A зазу ace айны: 30 gr. 
елек ИР sve УК ЕРКИНЛИК Sea e 10 gr. 
Carbonate of S608 о, ыды: ? oz 


This is the normal developer. 3 oz. of this is placed in 
a deep quarter-plate dish; another 3 oz. of the developer 
is taken, and 60 minims of the ro per cent. bromide 
solution added. This is put into another dish, and 
placed on the right-hand side of the dish with the nor- 
mal developer. Another ounce of the normal developer 
is taken and diluted with 2 oz. of water and 60 minims 
of a ro per cent. solution of carbonate of soda added. 
This is placed in a third dish on the left-hand side. А 
dish containing fixing solution—3 oz. of hypo to the pint 
of water—and another containing clean water, are all 
the other preparations necessary. The exposed plates 
are now taken one at a time, and slid into the dish con- 
taining normal developer. This should be done smartlv 
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to avoid air bubbles, but with the quantity of developer 
given and a little gentle rocking these should never 
occur. 

If the exposure has been correct, the image should 
appear in about 10 to 20 seconds, and gain density 
evenly and quickly, so that the picture 15 plainly visible 
in full strength in about 1 to 14 minutes. It is then 
quickly rinsed in the clean water, and transferred to the 
fixing bath. 

If the image comes up almost at once, and shows de- 
tail all over the plate, it has been over-exposed, and 
should be promptly rinsed and transferred to the dish 
on the right-hand side. Іп this it will continue to gain 
density, and if left until quite dense—over-developed, in 
fact—a very fine slide will be produced, if, after fixing 
and washing, it is reduced in a weak ferricy anide and 
hypo reducer. This clears the high lights, and will 
make a brilliant slide. 

If the image . is slow in appearing, the plate should 
be placed in the dish on the left-hand side. In this, 
development will be hastened, and all detail forced out. 
If the slide still refuses to develop, better throw it away 
and make another, as continued development will only 
cause fog. 

The over-development method, with subsequent reduc- 
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tion, is also recommended for slides from flat negatives 
lacking in contrast. In this case a normal exposure 
only 15 needed. 

Every lantern slide or transparency will be improved, 
no matter how brilliant it may appear, by the use of a 
good clearing bath. A saturated solution of citric acid 
and alum combined, with 60 minims of hydrochloric acid 
added to each five ounces immediately before use, can be 
recommended. This not only clears but hardens the 
film, and renders it less likely to melt under the heat of 
the lantern. А final thorough washing should never be 
neglected. Тһе application of a final bath of formalin— 
I in 30—15 also good for lantern slides, as it makes them 
quite impervious to moisture. 

It should be noted when using the foregoing method 
that when the slides are over-exposed, and developed in 
the restrained developer, the colour is slightly warmer. 
This can be turned to account by deliberately increasing 
the exposure to double or treble the normal, and at the 
same time doubling or trebling the amount of bromide. 
By developing in this solution ab initio, a series of ex- 
cellent brown black and warm tones may be secured. 
An article dealing with the production of warm tones 
by development on lantern plates will be given in a fol- 
lowing issue. 


gp 
“THE A. P. AND P. М.” EXPOSURE TABLE FOR OCTOBER. 


EVERY MONTH a brief exposure table is given here for the assistance of our readers in their practica! work. А glance at the current 


approximate exposures as here given will serve as а reliable guide for most purposes, The subjects will be varied to suit the time of year. 


The 


following exposures will serve as a working guide for any fine day during the month, between the hours of 10 in the morning and 2 in the 


afternoon, with the sun shining, but not necessarily on the subject. 


Stop used, F/8. The exposure should be doubled if the sun is obscured 


or if stop F/11 is used. For F/16 give four times the exposure. For F/5:6 give half. From 8 to 10 a.m. or from 2 to 4 p.m., double these 


exposures. From 7 to 8 a.m. or 4 to 5 p.m., treble them. 


SUBJECT. Ordinary Plate. 


Open seascapes and cloud studies ... m 
Open landscapes with no very heavy 
shadows in foreground. Shipping studies 
or seascapes with rocks, beach scenes 
Ordinary landscapes with not too much 
foliage, open river scenery, figure studies 
in the open, Mane Dunes wet street 
scenes, etc. s 
Landscapes in fog. Or mist, Or with strong 
foreground. Well- lighted street scenes ... 
Buildings or trees occupying greater portion 
of picture. River scenes with heavy foliage 
Portraits or groups taken out of doors, not 
too much shut in by buildings ... ... ... 
Portraits in well-lighted room, light sur- 


1/25 sec. 


1/15 ,, 


Medium Plate. Rapid Plate. Extia Бари Ultra Вара 
1/40 sec. | 1/75 sec. | 1/100 sec.| 1/120 sec. 
1/25 ,, 1/45 ,, 1/60 , 1/75 . 
1/10 , 1/20 ,, 1/25 ,, 1/30 , 
1/6 - 1/12 ,, 1/15 ,, 1/20 _ , 
1/3 , 1/6 , 1/8 ,و‎ 1/10 ,, 

14 кәне. » | 1/2 » 1/3 , 
5 secs. | 8 secs. | 2 secs. | 11 » 


roundings, big window, and white reflector 


As a further guide we append a list of some оу the best known mates of pates ant Aims om the market. 


approximately indicate the speeds referred to above. 


They have been divided into groups which 


The speeds of other plates on the market will be given on application. 


Ultra Rapid Plates 
BARNET, Red Seal. 


қ uper Speed. 
CADETT, Royal S: andard. 
Special Ex. Rapid. 
базе, Extra Special 


га Special Ultra Rapid. 
EpwARDS' Comet. 
Gem, Salon. 
» Portrait. 

It.rogD, Monarch 

ҮЗ Versatile, Most Rapid. 

» — Zenith. 
IMPERIAL, Flashlight. 

Orthochrome S.S. 

LUMIERE, Sigma 

эз Violet Label. 
MARION, үр 


Mawson, Celeritas. 
Gladiator. 

PAGET, Swift and Ex. Special. 

RAJAR, Ultra Rapid. 


Warwick, Warpress. 
WELLINGTON, ' она. Ѕрееду. 


WRATTEN „Speed, Verichrome 
and Panchromatic. 


Extra Rapid Plates. 
Barnet, Extra Rapid. 


rtho. 
Royal Standard 
Extra Rapid. 
ñ Royal Standard 
Ortho. 
CRITERION, Extra Карі |. 
Iso. Extra Rapid. 
EASTMAN, Extra Rapid. 
Ortho. 
EDWARDS, Snapshot Iso. 
GEM, Meteo. 
ILFORD, Rapid E 
» Special Rapid. 
IMPERIAL, ‘Special Rapid. 
LETo, Phoenix. 
LuMiERE, Віце Label 


9, 
CADETT, 


MARION, раса ды 


Mawson, Felixi. 
Ortho B. 

PAGET, ORAE а 

m pecial Rapi 
RAJAR, Special Rapid. 
ViDEx, Special Rapid. 
WARWICK, Special Rapid 
WELLINGTON, Anti-screen, Iso- 


peedy 
WRATTEN, Drop Shutter and 
Allochrome and Pinachrome 
Bathed. 
Rapid Platss. 
Barnet, Film. 
CaApErTT,Royal Standard Rapid 
"Professional. 
CLERON, Roll Film. 
5 Flat Film. 
EASTMAN, Rapid. 
EDWARDS, Auto-screen Inst. Iso 
Е Matte-Ground 
Емсісм, Film. 
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Сем, Isochromatic. 
ium. 
ILFORD, Versatile Rapid. 


rtho. 
IMPERIAL, Orthochrome S.R. 
" ректен. 


М.Е. 
Корак, N.C. Film. 
» Ргсто Film Pack 
Корор, Plate. 
LUMIERE, Отто, А, В, апі С. 


Mawson, элеп er 
AGET, Ortho pi 
RAJAR, Iso. Rol File 
VipEx, Isochromatic. 
Warwick, Instantaneous 
WELLINGTON, Films. 
WRATTEN, Pinacyanol Bathed. 
Medium Plates 

AGFA, Chromo. 

4» Chromo-Isolar. 


BARNET, Medium. 
T Medium Ortho 


Crisrorp, Film. 

ILFORD, Cnromatic 
mpress. 

MARION, Portrait. 


PAGET, XXX. 
WELLINGTON, Landscape. 


Orlinary Plates. 


Aara, Isolar 
Barnet, Ordinary. 
CRITERION, Ordina 

Iso. Ordi 
EDWARDS Medium 
ILroRo, Ordinary. 
IMPERIAL, Ordinary. 
Lumiere, Yellow Label. 
Marion, ‘Ordinary. 
Mawson, Castle. 
Pacer, Xx. 
RAJAR, Ordi 
WARWICK, Ordinary. 
WRATTEN, Instantaneous, 
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f № Е аге all so much creatures of 
W habit, and have got into the 
way of aiming our negatives 
for bromide paper enlarging, and 
using that kind of paper, that the use of any other kind 
of paper does not enter our minds. And yet there are cases 
—special cases I admit—where it is possible to get with a 
gaslight paper a result markedly different from and better 
than that obtainable with bromide paper, and in a much 
more simple and straightforward manner. 
Contrasting gaslight (chloride) with bromide paper, in a 
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Fig. A. 


few words we may roughly put the matter by saying that 
the former requires longer exposure, has a greater expo- 
sure range for comparable results, and gives a more con- 
trastful, shorter scale result. This does not close the 
chapter of differences, but it will suffice for the moment. 
The majority of people nowadays use small cameras, e.g., 
quarter-plate or smaller sizes, and work with a view to 
subsequent enlargement of the negative. There is also a 
tendency towards wholesale development by tank or some 
other similar methods; and while in a general sort of way 
carefully conducted wholesale development by time and 
temperature or tank methods will give the beginner as 
good an average as any other way, yet now and again he 


Fig. C. 


will get negatives which have fair shadow detail, but not 
enough range of contrasts to give a bright result. 

The day was dull, the subject itself lacking in light and 
shade contrast, the negative fairly fully exposed, but not 
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GASLIGHT PAPER FOR ENLARGING. 
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sufficiently developed ; it lost 
more in fixing than one anti- 
cipated, a few of the many 
causes leading to a tame- 
print - producing negative 
when bromide paper is used 
in the ordinary way. Of 
course, the negative—or the 
print, or both—can be inten- 
sified, but there may be ob- 
jections. Why not try a 
gaslight paper? 

The accompanying illustrations will show better than many 
words the difference in result between a gaslight and a 
bromide paper enlargement. The original negative, 3} by 
2%, Was arranged to give a two to one enlargement, i.e., 
7 by 5 onthe easel. The part selected just occupied a post- 
card. The background part of the scene shows Place Fell, 
near Ullswater. The group of people are waiting for the 
return of the dogs after a hound dog trail race of about 
ten miles. The day was dull, and a drizzling rain falling, 
which no one in that part of England ever bothers to 
notice. 

Fig. A. Gaslight paper. Magnification two to one. Incan- 
descent gas, with condenser lantern. Stop nominal, F/8. 
Exposure twenty minutes. 

Fig. B. Bromide paper. 
ten seconds. 
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Details as above. Exposure 
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Fig. C. Same paper as B. 
sure twenty seconds. 

The following developer, which I can commend for gas- 
light paper generally, was used for all three prints. Metol, 
6 gr.; dissolve this in about 2 oz. of hot water; add soda 
sulphite, 3 dr.; soda carbonate, 4 dr.; make up the total 
to 4 oz. with hot water; add potass. bromide, 3 рт. hydro- 
quinone, 24 gr. Dissolve each solid before adding the next. 
For use dilute the above with an equal volume of water. 

With regard to results. | 

A. I do not think it possible to get as much contrast 
as this by any use of bromide paper from this exceedingly 
thin and almost ghostlike negative. Note the gradation of 
contrast in the long line of figures extending from fore- 
ground to distance. The light patches on the fell side, 
which is some considerable distance away, are screes, i.e., 
small loose stones. 

B. Here the strength of the background is much about 
the same as in A, but the line of figures shows but little 


Details as А and B. Expo- 
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general gradation, while the nearer figures are flat and 
foggy looking. 

C. Longer exposure and fuller development give us a 
general flattening of tones, as one might expect to be the 
case—-although it should be noted that we here have a few 
small quite strong lights, showing that the highest lights 
have not been over-printed. 
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Ir is quite 
evident to the 
most casual ob- 
server that pic- 
tures which contain a human interest 
are most popular to the average in- 
dividual, and herein lies the reason why 
most beginners in photography make their initial efforts on 
portraits and figure work, and even although want of success 
causes them for a time to turn their attention in other direc- 
tions, most of them return to their first love when they have 
gained a certain amount of experience. 

Most of their first attempts are portraits pure and simple 
of their friends and relatives, but a time comes when thev 
tire of this, and cast their eyes with a longing look on the 
pictures on some exhibition walls or in the pages of THE 
A.P. AND P. N. Then come a number of exciting experi- 
ences with sisters and cousins; bed hangings, window cur- 
tains, and antimacassars are all pressed into service as 
drapery, with results that are usually more comical than 
anything else. Dozens of plates are exposed, and as many 
disappointments follow, all because the photographer did 
not possess sufficient knowledge of the subjects attempted 
to keep him clear of the snares and pitfalls which abound 
for anyone who tries to rig up the modern girl as a classic 
figure. 

Far better to try something in which you are more in- 
terested and have more sympathy with, such as illustrating 
passages, or representing some figure in the works of your 
favourite (more modern) author, who had lived in or near 
your own locality. 

You will then have less chance of going astray. The rural 
parts of the district will have remained, and many prototypes 
of the principal characters will be found in outlying places, 
even the actual costumes worn can often be had from some 
of the older families. All these, aided by a good know- 
ledge of the subject, make it much easier to produce some- 
thing which will be at the very least interesting. 

Types of models should be selected as near to the author's 
description of the ideal as you can find, and the part they 
are to play explained and enlarged to them, so as to 
get them properly interested in the work in hand. Get 
the proper dresses; the real thing is always best, and the 
same applies to the model. Get the real thing if you can 
manage 1t. 

If you intend portraying, say, the miller's daughter, get 
the miller's daughter to pose; if there are no millers' 
daughters to be found, get a farmer's daughter in the same 
locality. A town girl dressed as the miller's daughter may 
do in the opera, but she will not do as a model in a photo- 
graph. 

The illustrations accompanying this article are examples 
of the real thing, or as near the real thing as one can get 
after a hundred years. The idea was to make a picture 
of a country maid, as an illustration to one of the poems of 
Robert Burns, the Ayrshire poet. The model selected was a 
genuine Ayrshire lassie, the dress worn was one of his 
ancestor’s, of Ayrshire make. The place where the photo- 
graphs were taken was one of the haunts of the poet. 

Nothing was there (except the model) which could по! 
have been there a hundred years ago, so that there was no 
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To sum up. In a case of this kind, t.e., where the nega- 
tive 15 very thin, and yet has good shadow detail (see dark 
parts of foreground figures), and it is required to get as 
long a scale as possible, with as much gradation as possible, 
then our best course seems to be the employment of 
a gaslight paper, just sufficient exposure, and a brisk 
developer. 


Some Useful Suggestions for Sy:tematic Work. 


By J. PEAT MILLAR. 


chance of anything being wrong in actual fact, and it is only 
by being as careful as this that the beginner can have the 
least chance of success. 

The photographer should have a preconceived idea of 
what he intends doing before he sets out, and should have 
visited the locality, making notes on the most likely places 
to use as a setting or background for his pictures. No de- 
finite advice can be given as to how to pose the model, so 
much depends on the sentiment intended to be conveyed. A 
pose which will serve to illustrate a particular line or expres- 
sion will often prove successful, but it must be remembered 


AN AYRSHIRE LASSIE. 
Photographed in the open; result, general flatness. 


that a picture should be capable of being understood without 
anything else, even a title, attached to it. 

Avoid all strained poses and expressions, let the garments 
hang in a natural manner, and avoid twisting them or the 
hair in any unnatural way; pay attention to the general 
lines, so that they don’t repeat each other. Take care that 
the head is well supported, and that the neck has no awk- 
ward twist, and that the general balance is good. All these 
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things require very careful attention, if the finished work 
is to be a success. But the most important thing in outdoor 
figure work is no doubt the lighting. If the model is posed 
in the open no matter how much trouble he takes in the 
arrangement, the result is not likely to be much of a success, 
owing to the flatness of the lighting, unless when taken in 
direct sunlight, and figure work in sunlight is hardly a sub- 
ject for the beginner 

Far better to select some shady spot in a wood, and advan- 
tage can be taken of the splashes of light coming through 
the trees; also very fine effects of light and shade can be 
obtained near the edge of a wood, when the sun is shining 
in the open, and is reflected strongly into the wood. Thus 
we can have a good light on the one side of the face, while 
the other side is in the shade caused by the trees in the 
wood. Almost any effect can be got in this manner, even 
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А SUNLIGHT EFFECT IN THE Woops. 


such strong lightings can be had as if you were working in 
a fully equipped studio, and with a great deal less trouble. 

By taking advantage of such lighting we can concentrate 
the interest in the figure much better than when the light 
is diffused. Exposure under these circumstances must be 
full, so as to secure gradation in the shadows; ten or even 
twenty times as much should be given in such places than 
would be given in the open. 

Don’t grudge a few plates; they are not wasted if you 
use them trying different effects of light and shade; every 
negative obtained will contain a lesson for future reference. 
Make sure of the exposure, and there will be no need to expose 
more than one plate on each effect or pose. Develop care- 
fully for detail, and carry development a little further than 
you would for indoor figure work—a negative such as 
would be required for landscape work will be about right, 
but don’t make the negative too dense, as you may want to 
enlarge from the most successful ones. A somewhat thin 
negative with full gradation and no clear glass is the ideal 
to aim for if good enlargements are wanted. 
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RAPID BRUSH TONING. 
HEN only one or two P.O.P. prints are to be toned, and 
it is inexpedient to make up a full bath, toning can be 
performed in the following way. The print, after leaving the 
printing frame, is washed in the usual way, to remove most 


of the unacted upon nitrate of silver. A clean piece of paper 
about the size of the print is made wet and spread out upon 
a glass plate, and upon this, face up, is laid the print. A watch 
glass or small measure is previously nearly filled with water, 
rendered alkaline with sodium carbonate, and to this are added 
two or three minims of the usual gold chloride solution (15 grains 
in 15 drams of water). With the aid of a camel’s-hair mop, or 
brush, this solution is applied to the print evenly and uniformly. 
The toning action quickly commences, and is allowed to pro- 
ceed to a dark purple, after which the print is rinsed and trans- 
ferred to the hypo bath. 
— — Фф س‎ 


LINE DIAGRAM LANTERN SLIDES. 


A METHOD of rapidly producing line diagram slides is 
of interest to most lanternists at this time of the year. 
The basis of the slide is usually an ordinary gelatine lantern 
plate, taken from the box and fixed without development, giving 
us a clear gelatine film on glass. 

The method usually followed is to sketch or draw on this 
surface with pen and ink. A drawing is first prepared on paper, 
the plate is placed over it, gelatine side up, and the drawing 
traced on the film either with Indian ink if we desire dead 
blacks, or with ordinary writing ink if we are not so particular. 
The effect of the latter in the lantern is practically as good as 
the former, and it is much easier to handle. 

This process, in the hands of a good draughtsman, will 
produce very good slides, though, owing to the hard surface 
of the gelatine, the pen is very apt to slip, and the work will 
probably not come up to expectations. 

A quicker method, and one that has been found to give 
good results where fairly fine work is required, is to make 
the original drawing in indelible pencil on a fairly hard 
paper, the texture of which is not too pronounced. The fixed 
lantern plate is then made wet and blotted off with a good 
fluflless blotting paper, the drawing is applied to the gelatine 
side of the plate, carefully rubbed down, and after a second 
or two peeled off, when it will be found that an excellent 
violet copy of the drawing has been transferred to the plate. 
After being allowed to Ягу, the slide is masked, covered, and 
bound in the ordinary way. 

While the results are not so good as when a drawing is 
prepared in Indian ink on smooth white card, and photo- 
graphed, the method is reliable and worth trying. Е.Е. T. 


í——— — HGM 
A DARK-ROOM HINT. 
[5 order to make it easier to find the measure glass or graduate 
in the dark-room, it is a good plan to paint the foot white. 
For this purpose, a twopenny tin of bath enamel will serve 
for a dozen graduates. 
аак: 
A NEW SULPHIDE TONING BATH. 
ROFESSOR NAMIAS, writing in the Photographische 
Mitthetlungen, finds fault with sodium sulphide as a toner 
for bromides and gaslight papers, on account of its well-known 
tendency to oxidise and form unpleasant yellow tones. He 
points out that the substitution of the barium sulphide 
obviates this. It neither decomposes in solution, nor does it 
smell strongly of H,S. While barium sulphide is dearer than 
sodium sulphide, the use of the solution is more economical, 
as it is only sparingly soluble in water, two in one thousand. 
A saturated solution is recommended for use—about one ounce 
of the sulphide to three pints of water. Toning is immediate. 
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HE cottage home that is illustrated on page 331 
probably receives more visitors and is depicted 
by more photographers than any other peasant’s 
home in the world; yet the view that I have 
chosen is almost always neglected. ‘The interior is in 
the ''living room” of Anne Hathaway's home at 
Shottery, and almost invariably it is photographed in 
the opposite direction, standing near the doorway, shown 
in my version, and looking toward the fireplace. True, 
the hearthplace, with its '' courting settle’? and ingle- 
nooks, is interesting, yet the present version gives a 
more home-like feeling, and is satisfying as a picture. 
The Qualities Analysed. 

If one attempts to dissect such a subject, and criticise 
it from the pictorial point of view, it has many faults, 
some of which one could modify with little trouble by 
well-known means. But I prefer to show it as it is, a 
straightforward view, something taken just as it stood, 
and to consider why it pleases. Its arrangement of lines 
and masses is not particularly good, and there is no 
great concentration of interest; but it is simple, it is 
genuine, and it is consistent in almost every detail. 
Every item of furniture, the plain old beamed roof, the 
stone floor, the flowers in their plain pots, the crockery 
on the dresser, and even the two old umbrellas hanging 
near the clock, all tell the same tale; there is a sense of 
unity and a feeling of restfulness. The only notes that 
are the least out of harmony are the bust of Shakespeare 
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29) 
A Neglected Subject. 


A_Series of Notes, Short Articles, 
and Illustrations. 


By CATHERINE WEED WARD. 


T'e whole series should be preserved, 
as references will be made to earlier and 
later notes and illustrations. 


II.--A HOME-LIKE INTERIOR. 


and the swan, which suggest tourists rather than the 
simple peasant. 

The lesson of such an interior is good for home- 
makers, as well as for picture-makers—when simplicity 
and utility alone are studied the result is usually good. 
Wherefore, when arranging a home interior for photo- 
graphing, aim at this same sort of simplicity. Remove 
all redundant, unnecessary objects, and especially incon- 
gruous ''ornaments,"' going as far as» possible in the 
direction of repose. 

A Technical Note. 

The cross-lighting effect, from the large window to 
right of the camera, and small window shown on left, is 
against the canons of some of those who advise picture- 
makers. In this case it is so completely natural, and 
helps so much towards relative evenness of lighting, that 
it appears quite right. Without it, the light and shade 
emphasis would have overpowered the fine bit of detail 
in the stair-foot, which is strong enough to dominate 
the picture, hold it together, and, to a large extent, to 
‘“ make ” the composition. 

Halation might have caused trouble, as the plate was 
not backed and bright sunshine was shining through 
the window that is seen. It was avoided by long ex- 
posure and unforced development, for it ought to be 
more widely known that halation is worst with short 
exposure and forced development. Few people realise 
the value of ample exposure in preventing halation. 
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OVERHEARD 


ISITOR to Member of the Salon: “Can you tell me why 

V so many of these photographic exhibitions are held in 

Pall Mall? Would not Bond Street or its immediate 
neighbourhood be а better /oca/e? 

Member of the Salon: “I can best answer your question by 
telling you what happened at a photographic exhibition held 
here by the Linked Ring some years ago. А middle.aged 
American arrived. He seemed surprised to learn that he had 
to pay for admission, and refused to purchase a catalogue. He 
looked round for about an hour, and seemed deeply interested. 
Then he approached the doorkeeper, and said, ‘ Say, keeper, can 
you show me the picture that cost 350,000 dollars, the one I 
read about?’ The doorkeeper seemed a bit dazed, but he did 
not lose his head, and, running his finger rapidly down the 
catalogue, he replied: ‘ Three hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars! Why, sir, you could buy the most expensive picture 
in the show for ten guineas!’ “Теп guineas !— fifty-two dollars! 
Je—rusalem! Lead me to it!’ So he was taken up to the 
picture, one in coloured gum. He brought a tape measure out 
of his pocket and sized it up. Then he went straight up to 
Craigie, at the desk, and paid like a man. As he went out with 
his receipt, I heard him say to himself, ° Je—rusalem, won't 
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T THE SALON.—By C.H. L. E. : 


old Pierpont stare! A hundred and eight square inches of real 
picture bought from the walls of the National Gallery for 
fifty-two dollars. Lucky I hit it at sale time.’ Yes, there’s certainly 
an advantage in holding these shows near the National Gallery.” 

A Lady (reading catalogue): “ ‘ Portrait by Pirie Macdonald.’ 
What an interesting head! and well taken too, but why is the 
face so shiny? " 

Her Friend : * I expect it is a portrait of one of those American 
magnates. Evidently one who has plunged deeply in oil!” 

A Visitor (standing before Dubreuil's “Speed ") : “I can't say 
I like these misty pictures ; they look like miss-takes ! " 

Chorus of Bystanders: “A hit!” 

A Young Lady (referring to catalogue): “‘ No. 78, Portrait 
of Mrs. F., by Joseph Pecsi. No. 79, ‘ Portrait of F. Widder.’ 
How curiously these foreigners spell some of their words, and 
how unutterably sad for poor Mrs. F.! (Examining the inscrip- 
tion at the foot of No. 79—' #tatis Suz XXI.) Fancy, poor 
thing to be left a widow at 21!” 

An Elderly Peaceful Gentleman: ** No. 162, A Deserted Mill.’ 
Thats right, I have always said that the correct thing was 
for the public to refuse to patronise these degrading prize fights. 
Nothing will teach a manager better than an empty house! ” 
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ANNE HATHAWAY'S HOUSE, 
SHOTTERY. | 


By 
CATHERINE WEED WARD. 
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AFTER THE SAIL. By W. H. PORTERFIELD. 
From the London Salon of Photography, now open at the Galleries of the Royal Water Colour Society, 5a, Pall Mall East, S.W. 
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PORTRAIT OF DAVID POPPER. Bv JosEPH PECSI. 
From the London Salon of Photography, now open at the Galleries of the Royal Water Colour Society, 5a, Pall-Mall East, S. W. 
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A SPLASH OF SUNLIGHT. By R. M. COCKS. 
From the London Salon of Photography, now open at the Galleries of the Royal Water Colour Society, 5a, Pall Mall. East, S.W. 
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THE AFTER-TASTE OF THE ROTHENSTEIN TONIC. 


By F. C. TILNEY. 2 


HEN Mr. William Rothenstein administered his doses 
of bald fact at the London Salon of Photography the 
other evening about the aims’ of pictorial photo- 

graphers there were many silent squirms and here and there 
a howl; but the general feeling was that the tonic would, 
more likely than not, do the patients a deal of good. The 
patients are now enjoying the after-taste, or suffering it, as 
the case may be. Possibly Mr. Rothenstein’s treatment is 
resented in some quarters, and in case that should be so, a 
word or two dropped at this moment may fill the place of 
the acid drop of domestic clinique. 

In the first place it must be remembered that Mr. Rothen- 
stein frankly admitted an absolute ignorance of photo- 
graphy, and it may be taken for granted that in such a case 
he could not see absolutely eye to eye with those who have 
perfected mere technique and are athirst for personal expres- 
sion. All that Mr. Rothenstein said holds true of art 
generally, and perhaps of modern painting and sculpture 
particularly; but the curious point is, that although one 
would think it most true of photography, it really applies 
very little to those who are seeking a medium of expression 
in pictorial photographs. 

He asked for plain matters of bald fact, rather than for a 
poetical treatment of facts. This would be a reasonable 
demand to make of a painter, or any artist in graphic 
methods, but it is too large an order to be obeyed by a 
man working with a camera, unless he is so artistically 
gifted as to make a picture by force of a supremely fine 
selection of subject, and to have everything so much in his 
favour that the whole business can go through without the 
need of the slightest manipulation. Such examples of pic- 
torial photography are so rare as to put them out of court 
in a general consideration of the subject. 

To give a bald statement of fact by means of the camera 
is not a hard thing to do. Millions do it daily. But we 
are not to suppose that the schoolgirl’s snapshot album 
would satisfy the zsthetic requirements of Mr. Rothenstein. 
What he asked for was the unsophisticated rendering of 
artistic facts that speak messages of beauty by themselves, 
such as we see in the works of certain old masters. 

That is a glorious and flattering demand to make; but 
let it be understood that although such old masters did not 
go out of their way to import poetry into their pictures, 
poetry is there nevertheless—the poetry that exists in the 
mere treatment of painting. Treatment is what Mr. Rothen- 
stein inveighs against in photographs, but, as in the master- 
pieces, it is the only part of a picture that holds or conveys 
poetry or personal expression, as opposed to intrinsic 
beauties in the subject. Must the photographer forego it? 

Any subject of the old masters which charms us now would 
in all probability fail to do so had it been photographed and 
printed by straight methods. We are thus brought to this 
point: Whilst in painting a subject may be a bald statement 
of facts, it is so only by the manipulation, sophisticated or 
otherwise, of the painter, whose most perfunctory processes 
are perforce a personal expression of some kind, and into 
which the poetry of the personal touch, be it ever so clumsy, 
must of necessity creep. Even when the painter righteously 
gives the baldest of facts, he does so perhaps with more 
determined effort and conscious self-government and direc- 
tion than another painter who indulges in all the flippancies 
that Mr. Rothenstein denounces. There may be therefore 
an abundance of treatment in paintings that strive to convey 
the bald statements of fact. But where is the parallelism 
in photography? 
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In photography the bald statement of fact would in most 
subjects result in a multitude of facts that were the reverse 
of bald. In the ordinary photograph it most often happens 
that one cannot see the bald fact on account of facts that 
are too luxuriantly hirsute, to push the metaphor a little. 
Thus it becomes much more ditticult for a photographer to 
give a picture of simple and essential facts than it 1s for a 
painter, when once he has reached the quite early stage of 
generalising. The two methods go in contrary motion. 
One, painting, starts with nothing, and is capable of all 
that the laboriousness of its author can supply; the other 
starts with everything, and in most cases requires much 
simplification before it reaches the pictorial impressiveness 
of the painted picture in its early stages. The photographer 
has by far the most difficult task. In fact, it is not too 
much to say that his difficulties are often more insuperable 
than he himself thinks them. 

All this does not imply that Mr. Rothenstein’s remarks 
were either beside the point or beyond the occasion. What 
he was looking for was evidently the scarce and ideal con- 
dition which I alluded to at the beginning of this paper, 
namely, the supremely fine selection, and everything con- 
ducive to automatic success. In such examples the camera 
artist 15 reduced to selection alone for his claims to artistic 
credit, and that is not enough for him. He claims to be an 
artist, and he claims that photography is an art as a con- 
sequence. Personally, I have ever denied the latter of 
those clauses, whilst readily admitting the possibility of the 
former. | 

When photographers have so educated themselves in their 
technicalities as to produce the rare result “every time ” 
they will have reached a fine ideal, and their work will 
have the wide recognition which is their desideratum. To 
do this, treatment in some measure will doubtless be resorted 
to. But neither Mr. Rothenstcin nor anyone else could find 
fault with that if it were justified. "e 

Alas for photographers, however, it is upon the rock 
of treatment that they founder. Everybody knows that what 
art or poetry there is comes in at that point. That is the 
side to be developed, and it can only be developed by asso- 
ciation with the best painting ideas available. Рһою- 
graphers should go to the best picture galleries, not to scoff, 
but with open and receptive minds, but they should not 
read the art criticism of the dailies (with one or two excep- 
tions), for it is not disinterested. When one can see the 
painter's aim and idea in a picture it is much more easy to 
have similar ideas in one’s own work, and to know how to 
materialise them. When one sces, for example, what 
Piranesi was driving at in his grand etchings, one can never 
look at buildings without clothing them in something like 
the same romantic glamour, whilst losing nothing of fact, 
bald or otherwise. Similarly, one can see in nature D. Y. 
Cameron’s notions of simplicity, when one has spelt out his 
message from his works. But let it not be supposed that 
any brief is held for the ugliness of hard edges or cutting 
contours. Mr. Rothenstcin never advocated, as some seemed 
to think, that the artistic defects of commercial photography 
were things to conserve. He merely implied that edges 
which should be firm in a logical presentment of a subje t 
gained nothing by being smudged. Не did not say that 
the elusive edges that baffle our eyes in nature were unde- 
sirable things pictoriallv. The attitude of the pictorial 
photographer undoubtedly bends towards the soft for soft- 
ness’ sake, and to vagueness for vagueness’ sake, and both 
these qualities are weak ones. 


The Photographic Instruction Classes, under the direction of 
Mr. John H. Gear, F.R.P.S. at the Cripplegate Institute, 
Golden Lane, City, will open the winter session on Wednesday, 
October 4th. Full particulars will be sent to anyone writing 
to the manager of the Institute. The fees are low, and the 
instruction of a verv useful nature, covering a wide field of 
work. We recommend those anxious to extend their photo- 
graphic knowledge and practical abilities to attend the interest- 


ing evenings given by Mr. Gear: thev will find themselves 
improving considerably in their work before their next spring 
season's work commences, and will be making better use of 
the material they already have. We notice also a feature is 
made of admitting dealers! and photographers! assistants at 
reduced fees—an advantage assistants ought to embrace, as they 
are so very liable to get into a narrow groove. These classes 
will give them an all.round knowledge. 
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AN EASILY MADE ACTINOMETER. 


HE instrument to be described, while 

not claiming to be so finely finished 
as the bought one, is of the watch form 
(which shape I think it will be conceded 
is the best), and will cost about 3d. 

The first thing to be got is one of the 
tov watches sold at a penny each. When 
this is obtained, the front ring—which is 
generally spun on to the back—is .care- 
fully slipped off. There will now be three 
pieces—the front, the back (containing 
the “works ”), and the glass. The hands, 


TIME \ 
EXPOSURE 


which are in one piece, are generally 
fastened by means of two prongs of metal 
(on the principle of the brass fasteners 
used for clipping paper), which will have 
to be pinched upwards and together. 
The hands and paper face can now be 
removed. 

Fig. 1 represents the new dial. This 
figure should be cut from this paper, and 
neatly pasted to a piece of thin card (say 
Bristol board), and the central portion 
cleanly cut out by carefully following 
the thin circular line with a very sharp 
knife. The centre portion should now 
have its centre very accurately marked, 
and the two prongs of the watch passed 
through, so that when the knob at the 
top is rolled the disc will rotate quite 
truly. The outer ring, from which the 
disc was cut, is pasted to the front plate 
of the watch “works,” and the disc should 
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FIG: 2. 


move nicely without gripping it at any 
point. The front and glass can be now 
clipped on again. 


should be concise, and preferably 


A New Series of Practical Hints for the Home Worker, 


written by Home Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a novel 
readers of “Тһе А. P. & Р.Х.” 
page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. Articles 


are invited for this 


illustrated by diagrams and 


Two discs (12 in. diameter) of Bristol 
board are now cut, as figs. 2 and 3, one 
with a circular hole of 3 in. diameter cut 
in it, and the other with a strip 4 in. 
wide, cut diametrically from it. The two 
pieces left from the latter operation are 
pasted to the back of the watch, and 
a disc of white paper, similar to fig. 3, but 
with a hole only ł in. diameter cut in 
it, is pasted thereto. The disc shown by 
fig. 3 is now pasted over all. It will be 
seen that an annular ring of paper will 
show through the 2 in. diameter opening 
of fig. 3, and the idea is that this ring 
shall be tinted to a standard “tint” 
colour, and the sensitive paper (proper 
actinometer paper can be obtained quite 
cheaply) slid along the slot at the back. 

The colouring of this standard tint need 
not present difficulties; all that is re- 
quired being to borrow a proper actino- 
ineter from a frrend and standardise from 
that. 

To prevent finger-marks, etc., showing 
on the standard tint, it is a good plan to 
substitute a piece of thin transparent 
celluloid for the outer cardboard disc. 

To use the instrument, the time taken 
for the sensitive paper to darken to the 
standard tint 1s noted, and the plate speed 
number on the centre disc is rotated by 
means of the knob at the top until it 
coincides with the time just noted (called 
“time” on the disc), which can be in 
minutes, seconds, or hours. 

The stop to be used is next decided 
upon, and the figure for * exposure " corre- 
sponding thereto can be obtained. This 
exposure will be in whatever unit of time 
was adopted for the actinometer time. 

It may now be found that the exposure 
thus given and that obtained on the meter 
used for standardising are not identical. 
To get over this difficulty two methods 
are available: either the figures on the 
discs can be altered or the standard tint 
can be lightened or darkened until the 
two meters give similar readings. There 
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FIG: 5. 


is little doubt that the latter is the easier 
and quicker method of the two. What- 
ever this “tint” represents, it cannot 
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obviously be applicable to every class of 
subject—that is to say, if the exposure 
indicated is right for subjects such as 
buildings and the general run of photo- 
graphic views, it cannot be right for sea- 
scapes. In such special cases the ex- 
posures indicated by the meter must be 
subjected to the following modifications :— 

For skies and bright clouds, multiply 
by à or divide by 8. 

For seascapes and similar subjects, 
multiply by 3 or divide by 4. 

For bright landscapes, multiply by } or 
divide by 2. 

For copying or for subjects near camera, 
multiply by 2 or divide by 4. H. J. М. 


аф 
EFFECTUAL WASHING WITH A SMALL 


QUANTITY OF WATER. 


OR a good many years I have adopted 

a very simple device for washing 

plates and prints, etc., which seems to 

do the work very thoroughly, and at the 

same time uses a minimum quantity of 
water. 

I procured a union such as is used for 
connecting up a garden hose to the supply 
tap, but as the outlet was too large for 
my purpose, it was necessary to reduce 
the size of the hole. Happening to find 
that a gas adapter that is sold with 
incandescent burners (shown in small 
sketch), just fitted into the end of the 
union, and also gave the right size of 
orifice, one was therefore soldered in, 
which has made a permanent job. 

The great advantage of the union is 
that, owing to the bend of the elbow, the 
water can be directed to any angle. Ifa 
large basin is placed under the tap with 
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the union on, the water сап be directed at 
an angle sideways, which will cause the 
prints to swirl round and keep them mov- 
ing the whole time, or the jet can be 
directed to the bottom of the basin, and 
thus drive out the hypo-laden water and 
keep the prints agitated. 

Гог washing plates, the stream of water 
is directed to the end of the tank opposite 
to the syphon, allowing the supply 
slightly to exceed the amount drawn off. 
It is advisable with syphon washing tanks 
always to bore a hole at the top of the 
bend of the syphon—this prevents the 
tank being drained dry should anyone in- 
advertently turn off the tap, or the supply 
be insufficient. 

If there is a good pressure of water, this 
washing device is most effective (of 
course, the water must not be turned on 
too much with a high pressure, as the 
force of the jet will be strong enough to 
damage the prints). It will come as a 
surprise, if the union is removed without 
turning off the tap, to see what a small 
trickle of water is being used. 
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The Salon Evenings.—To-morrow evening (October 3), Mr. 
G. A. Storey, A.R.A., will be the lecturer at the London Salon 
of Photography, sa, Pall Mall East, S.W. His subject is: 
“Does Pictorial Photography Progress?” with references to 
pictures in the Gallery. On Friday, October 6, Mr. H. Snowden 
Ward is to give some “Hints to Would-be Picture-Makers " 
(illustrated by lantern slides); and on Tuesday, October 10, Mr. 
Frank L. Emanuel will lecture on “Some Forgotten and Some 
Unknown Etchers," with many examples of their work. The 
lectures commence at 8 p.m. Admission, one shilling. 


The New and Palatial Premises of the Kodak Company, in 
Kingsway, were opened on Monday last, and all future com- 
munications should b? addressed to Messrs. Kodak, Limited, 
Kingsway, W.C. 

The Postal Salon has vacancies for a few good workers. In. 
tending members should apply to the secretary, Mr. R. Stock- 
dale, 11, St. John's Terrace, Bell Vue Road, Leeds, enclosing 
specimens of their work. 

Classes in Photography are held at Brownhill Rd. L.C.C. Even- 
ing School, Catford. Instruction is given in all branches of photo- 
graphic work by Mr. H. H. Featherstone, medallist City of 
J.ondon and Guilds Institute and holder of teachers’ diploma, 
].ondon Chamber of Cominerce. The fee for the session is 2s. 6d. 


The Hackney Photographic Society’s Exhibition will be held 
at the King’s Hall, Hackney, from November rst to 4th next. 
There аге two open classes, one for "local" workers, and one 
for “direct colour photography," open to all. Entry forms 
from the hon. sec., Mr. Walter Selfe, 24, Pembury Road, 
Clapton, N.E. 

Messrs. Selfridge and Co. announce that the closing date for 
their photographic competition has been postponed until the 
end of October. Prizes of £3, £2, and £1 are offered, and the 
onlv conditions are that prints must be mounted, and must 
not be larger than 4 by 4. Entries should be addressed to 


Dept. 109, Oxford Street, London, W. 
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Instruction in Photography.—A course of lectures оп photo- 
graphy will be given by Mr. E. Senior, at the South-Western 
Polytechnic, Manresa Road. Chelsea, during the winter months. 
The fee for the session is 2s. 6d. Particulars are obtainable 
from the above address. 

At the North of England Exhibition of trades, arts, and in- 
dustries, etc., to be held in the Queen's Rink, Clarence Road, 
West Hartlepool, from November 13 to December 9, there will 
be a competitive photographic section, in which gold, silver, and 
bronze medals will be awarded. Prospectuses can be obtained 
from the general manager, Mr. George Scott, 7, Victoria Road, 
West Hartlepool. 

London and Provincial Photographic Association. —Readers of 
THE A. P. AND P. М. are heartily invited to the meeting of 
the above association on Thursday evening, October sth, when 
Mr. W. A. Furse will deliver a lecture entitled “Way Down 
Along." Ladies are specially asked to attend. The meeting will 
be held at the association's headquarters, at the “Gardenia,” 6, 
Catherine Street, W.C. (next door to Drury Lane Theatre). 
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JOHNSON’S “GASLIGHT” DEVELOPER. 
HE utility and popularity of the *Scaloid" brand of com- 
Т pressed photographic tablets for developing, toning, etc., 
are too well known to our readers to need further commenda- 
tion from us. When a firm of manufacturing chemists with the 
reputation of Messrs. Johnson and Sons, of Cross Street, 
Finsbury, London, deal with any particular form of chemical 
or formula, it can be taken for granted that the very best 
available will be provided. In the “Scales” brand—" Scaloid ~ 
tablets—we have compressed chemicals of the very highest 
quality, and compounded with the greatest accuracy to formule. 
In the latest of these preparations—^Scaloid Gaslight” de- 
veloper—the firm offer a product to the photographic public that 
should be eagerly taken advantage of by innumerable workers 
who use *gaslight" printing papers. 

The developer is put up in the familiar “Scaloid " tablets in 
glass tubes, and also in 2d. packets. The chemicals dissolve 
readilv in water, and are suitable for all makes of gaslight 
paper, giving, with correct exposure, fine black tones and 
vigorous images. The developer 15 rapid іп action апа 
economical in use. lt may also be used for bromide papers 
and lantern slides. Readers of Tur A. Р. AND P. N. should 
write to the above address for further particulars and illustrated 
booklet of 5caloid preparations. 
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(For Coupon see p. о Supplement.) 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to E. F. 
Ledger, 35, Leyland Road, Lee, S.E. (Title of print, “А 
Humorous Passage.) Technical data: Plate, Paget Ortho; 
lens, anastigmat ; stop, F/8; exposure, 5 secs.; time of дау, 
It a.m., September ; developer, M.Q.; printing process, enlarged 
on Lilywhite bromide, varnished with Vitrene. 


The Second Prize to H. P. Dinelli, Carnegie Library, 
Hammersmith, W. (Title of print, “ Vic.") Technical data: 
Plate, Barnet Ortho. ; lens, Cooke series III. ; stop, F/11 ; expo- 
sure, r-sth sec.; time of day, 3 p.m., September; developer, 
pyro-soda ; printing process, enlarged on Lilywhite bromide. 


‘An Extra Prize is awarded to Elliott Peel, 34, Essex Road, 
Watford. (Title of print, ‘ Portrait of a Child.") Technical 
data: Plate, Imperial S.R. ; lens, Goerz ; stop, F/4.5 ; exposure, 
4 sec. ; time of day, midday, July; developer, rodinal; printing 
process, bromide. 


A Second Extra Prize to F. W. Astbury, Whitkirk, near Leeds. 
(Title of print, “ The Rose.") Technical data: Plate, Wellington 
Anti; lens, К.К. ; stop, F/8; exposure, 1-2sth sec. ; time of day, 
12.30 p.m., August; developer, pyro-soda; printing process, 
Paget smooth bromide. 

The Mounting Prize to Mrs. Geo. Bletcher, 4, Worthington 
Street, Old Trafford, Manchester. (Title of print, “At the 
Fountain.") Technical data: Plate, Imperial S.S. Ortho. 
backed ; lens, Busch, R.R.; stop, F/11; exposure, 1-soth sec. ; 
time of day, noon, August ; developer, rodinal; printing process, 
enlarged on Oxford Peach bromide, sulphide toned. 


a 


Hon, Mention. 

R. W. Rucker, Putney; Arthur Duckworth, Manchester ; 
Henry Marle, Bristol; Wm. Sumner, Lancaster; Lloyd Elias, 
Llandudno; Miss Florence Barron, Stafford; P. С. Penney, 
Hertford; E. G. Ezezard, Beckenham; Geo. Morgan, Edin- 
burgh; Hy. Warner, West Kensington Park; Сео. Каерег, 
Leith; G. Sidney Smith, East Dulwich, S.E. 


BEGINNERS’ SECTION. 

The Beginners’ Prize is awarded to С. Rimoldi, 120, Great 
Cambridge Street, llaggerston, М.Е. (Title of print, “ The 
Problem.") Technical data: Plate, Imperial S.R.; lens, Неһаг; 
stop, F/4.5; exposure, 1-soth sec.; time of dav, 1 p.m., June; 
developer, rytol; printing process, enlarged on Wellington 
Cream crayon, sulphide toned. 

An Extra Prize in the Beginners’ Class has been awarded to 
Ernest Wilkes, Legh Street, Warrington. (Title of print, 
“Нотемага.”) Technical data: Plate, Imperial; stop, F/it; 
exposure, 1-30th sec.; August; developer, pyro-soda; printing 
process, bromide, sulphide toned. 

A Second Extra Prize to Joseph Neil, 9, Gardiner Terrace, 
Prestwick, Ayrshire. (Title of print, “ A Portrait.”) Technical 
data: Plate, Imperial S.R.; lens, R.R.; stop, F/8; exposure, 
2 secs.; time of дау, б p.m., September; developer, M.Q. ; 
printing process, Velvet bromide. 


Owing to the pressure on space this week, the names of com- 
petitors placed in Classes 1., П., and JII., and in Beginners’ 
Class are omitted. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


The Syliabus Competition. 

Various syllabuses are finding their way to Long- 
Acre, whilst there is still another complete week 
in which secretaries can submit them for THE 
A. P. AND Р. М. Competition. Reference to the 
issue of September 11th will furnish all particulars 
of this new competition for secretaries, which, for 
the information of anyone who did not see that 
issue, and has not the opportunity of getting à 
copy, I may say, is a competition designed to 
encourage an improvement of the form in which 
societies’ syllabuses are sent out to members and 
also, in some instances, the general public. A 
prize of a half guinea is offered for the most 


original or artistic syllabus, and another half 
guinea for the neatest and most attractive 
printed syllabus. The competition closes on 


October 1ath, and we desire a bumper entry. 
A Day in Durham. 

A week ago I referred to the successful ex- 
cursion of the Northumberland and Durham 
Federation at Durham, 
and it appears, from 
information that has 
since reached me, the 
arrangements for the 
comfort and pleasure 
of the assembled asso- 
ciates were indeed of the 
most thorough character. 
To an amateur photo- 
grapher іп Durham 
the Cathedral and 
Castle are, of course, 
the main attractions, 
and on the day in ques- 
tion the main interest 
was centred there. A 
frm of publishers at 
Durham have issued a 
wonderful penny guide- 
book, which is termed 
"A Day in Durham,” 
with an illustrated 
plan of the route. 
The written matter is simply told but brimful 
of interest. My point is, however, to speak of 
the map, which in the hands of an amateur 
photogranher becomes a chart of what to take 
and where to take it from. Mr. Robt. Chalmers, 
of Sunderland, one of the Federation officials, 
has kindly sent me a marked copy of the plan, 
which gives one a dozen views from the very 
best roints, and the thirteenth marked view is 
what he calls the ‘‘ usual stock view," but that 
does not matter, for I only carry twelve plates. 
A groun of those attending the outing was taken 
by Mr. Bertram Jackson, and is reproduced on 
this page. 

South Essex Camera Club. 

The best advice Mr. г McIntosh said he could 
give to the members of the South Essex Camera 
Club on ‘Intensification and Reduction" was 
somewhat similar to that of “ Punch" to those 
about to get married, viz., “ Don't." He showed, 
however. how to deal successfully with cases in 
which that advice could not be followed. 


“The A. P. and P. N.” Annual Lantern Slide Competition.— 
Entries, accompanied by coupons, to 
THE Ax P: AND P, М), 84, 
For full particulars see issue of August 7. 


Open until 
Royal Water Colour Society's Galleries, 5a, Pall Mall East, S.W. 
, Robert M. Cocks, sa, Pall Mall East, London, S.W. 
Club.—October 11 
October 6. 
Penrice, 41, Wellington Road, Bournemouth. 


Rotherham Photographic Society.—October 18 to 21. 


Closing date, October 23. 
be addressed to the Editor, 
Acre, W.C. 


London Salon of Photography. 


Hon. sec. 


ioa rüdsbou t and District Camera 
Entries close October 2; exhibits, 


Liverpool Society's Programme. 


I have received the programme of the Liverpool 
Amateur Photographic Association for the coming 
session, which fully maintains the high standard 
the Liverpool society has set in previous years. 
This society is '' big " in every sense of the word, 
and to maintain that standard the society must 
be ever alive to the maintenance and increase of 
the membership, and the accession of new mem- 
bers, to make good the wastage by deaths and 
resignations, is a constant necessity. This is the 
business of each member, and should have his 
most earnest attention. The 
club is a very desirable feature, and members, 
especially the new members, are reminded that 
on every Wednesday afternoon, from four to six, 
there is held in the club room a meeting, where, 


over a cup of coffee, members may exchange 
ideas and secure criticism of their work. It 
also offers an opportunity for the members to 


get better known to each other. 


Group taken at the recent outdoor meeting of the Northumberland 


and Durham Federation. 
Grimsby Annual Meeting. 


The annua! meeting of the Grimsby and Dis- 


trict Camera Club, recently held, showed the 
society had made substantial progress. The 
secretary's report showed that the membership 


had increased from fifty-one to sixty-eight during 


the past season. An interesting syllabus had 
been arranged, which the members had thor- 
oughly appreciated. The annual exhibition of 


members' work, held in conjunction with the 
Grimsby School of Art and the Grimsby Arts 
Club, was an unqualified success. The, quality 
of the prints was quite up to the standard of 
previous ycars, and a record number of persons 
(nearly 4.000) visited the exhibition. The club is 
also in a sound financial position, having a 
balance in hand of over 410. The portfolio 
secretary’s report was also most satisfactory. All 
the retiring officers were re-elected, and only 
two changes were made on the council. In 
future, the meetings will be held on the second 
Thursdav of each month. 


social side of the. 


retary, J. T. Tanner, 


to 18. 
bridge. 


Long Hon. sec., 


October 21. 


close October 9; exhibits, October 14. 
mingway, Tooker Road, Rotherham. 


Lincoln Art and Industrial.—November 20 to 25. 
November 4; exhibits, 
The Museum, Lincoln. 

City of London and Cripplegate 
Hon. sec., F. 


A Tyneside Exhibition. 
The Heaton Camera Club are arranging an 
exhibition for October 3oth and 31st. There will 


be six classes for members, including two 
special classes for workers who have not 
hitherto received an award, and who have not 


practised photography covering a period of three 
years up to the date of exhibition. А new 
feature at the Heaton Exhibition will be a 
special class open to any photographer, un- 
attached to any photographic society and resi- 
dent within five miles of the club premises. A 
Federation class is also provided for, and 
altogether some eighteen medals are offered for 
competition. The secretarial address is G. С. 
Urwin, 24, Tenth Avenue, Heaton, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 

The Salon of the Northern Counties. 

I have referred previously to the great effort 
that is being made by the Morpeth Camera 
Club this year in the organisation of their ex- 
hibition for October 12th and 14th. This exhibi- 
tion is the Salon of Northumberland and Durham 
Federation, and Mr. Whittle, the secretary of the 
Morpeth Camera Club апа likewise for the 
Federation, is anxious to secure an extremely 


strong and representative Federation class. In 
connection with this class, the ‘‘ Federation 
Challenge Сор” will be first offered in competi- 


tion, for any class of print, in plain frame, the 
cup to be held by the winner for twelve months, 
with a medal Jor himself. Three silver vases, the 
Federation plaque, and the Federation certificate 
are also offered as awards, so there are plenty 
of possibilities for Federation exhibitors. 


Controlled or Straight Prints. 

The Lincoln Art and Industrial Exhibition are 
organising a big exhibition for November 2oth 
to 2sth. and with the aid of the Lincoln Amateur 
Photographic Society, are including a  photo- 
graphic section, with features somewhat away 
from the ordinary run of classes. One class is 
for ''Prints by controlled processes," and its 
companion class is for “Straight prints.” If 
the society adopts the principle of hanging the 
two sections side by side, it will be particularly 
interesting for comparison. A champion class 
for previously medalled work, ап exhibition 
novices’ section, and classes for lantern slides 
and colour work, record and survey prints, and 
the usual members’ classes complete the pro- 
gramme. I must not omit to mention the Federa- 
tion class for members of the East Anglian 
Photographic Federation. Entry forms and 
particulars from Mr. Arthur Smith, hon. sec., 
The Museum, Lincoln. 


Another Open Exhibition. 

Mr. F. E. Clarke, the honorary secretary of 
the Sidcup Camera Club, informs me his society 
proposes to organise their annual exhibition for 
November 28th, and as a first venture are 
arranging to hold two open classes in connec- 
tion therewith. I have no further particulars to 
hand, but no doubt a postcard to Mr. Clarke, at 
“ Halewood,” Station Road, Sidcup, will bring 
the requisite information. 
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Hon. sec., H. C. Hem- 


Norwich Photographic Society.— November 7 to 11. Hon. sec- 
The Lodge, Bowthorpe Road, Norwich. 
November 6 to 11. Hon sec., 


C. M. Cooper, 203, Shirley Road, Southampton. 


Cambridge and District Photographic Club.—November 15 
T. J. Sowdon, Sunny Side, Guest Road, Cam- 


Entries close 
November 8. Hon. sec., Arthur Smith, 
Photographic Society.— 
W. Gardner, 135, Vaughan 


Beith and District Arts and Crafts Club.— March 20 to 23, 1912. 
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to 20. November 27 to 30. 
Hon. sec., Miss Road, Harrow. 
Entries Hon. sec., 


J. Peat Millar, 4o, King's Road, Beith, N.B. 
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INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of 
general interest to our readers wili be dealt with weekly 
on this page. 
space, answers to other questions will be replied to by 
post, but each query must be accompanied by one of the 
Coupons 
CRITICISM and INFORMATION will be freely given, 
and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions 
are legibly written. 
sent in every case (not for publication). 
prints for criticism must be addressed to The Editor, 


In order to relieve the pressure on our 


rinted in the Advertisement pages. ADVICE, 


Full name and address must be 


All queries and 


THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked 


“ Query ” or “ Criticism ” on the outside. 


Developing Films. Backing. 

Can the Watkins tank be used for develop- 

ing Premo film pack, as well as plates? What 

are the advantages of backed plates? 

W. Y. (Bilmerton). 

There are two ways of using grooved 
tanks for film development. One is to 
put a pair of films back to back, when 
their equal and opposite tendency to curl 
keeps the pair fairly flat. The other plan 
is to clip each film to a clean glass plate 
by means of a fine rubber band across 
the two opposite edges of the film. 
° Backed plates go a long way towards if 
not affording a complete prevention of 
halation with light blur, such as one gets 
when photographing bare tree branches 
against a bright sky background. 


Photographic Business and Studio. 
I am desirous of setting u^ a small photo- 
graphic business. Could you advise me the 
best way to set about it? What would a 
small studio cost to work a half-plate camera, 
etc.? G. C. (Oxford). 
It is not clear from your letter whether 
by photographic business you mean the 
sale of photographic apparatus and mate- 
rials, or the taking of photographs (por- 
traits, etc.) for sale. But in either case 
you will not be wise in plunging into such 
a business without some previous experi- 
ence, otherwise you are likely to buy your 
experience in a very dear way. You had 
far better try and get a situation in some 
such well-conducted business of the kind 
to which you aspire, and be content to 
work for a nominal salary, remembering 
that your services cannot be worth much 
in the absence of experience, and that the 
learning of such a business is likely to be 
of more value than a cash receipt. Your 
query as to studio is too vague to permit 
of anything like a definite reply. Not only 
is there the question of size, but also the 
question of wood or iron, foundations, 
drainage and water supply, fittings, etc. 
It is quite likely that you hardly know 
yourself exactly what you need in this 
direction. This is an additional reason 
for your acquiring business experience in 
the way just suggested. 


Finder. 
I have a field camera to which I want to fix 
a view-finder, su that I may use it as a hand 
camera. How is a direct finder used? What 
ki; d of finder should I get? How can I find 
the focal-length of my lens? 
R. G. B. (Larkhall). 


To find the focal length of your lens, 
focus as sharply as you can on the ground 


Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 


glass any distant object, say тоо yds. 
away—e.g., tree, chimney. Then measure 
the distance between the ground glass 
and stop of lens. This method is not 
strictly correct, but it is quite пеаг 
enough for all ordinary purposes. There 
are, roughly put, three kinds of finders :— 
(1) Direct view. In this case the eye 
looks direct at the actual view through 
a little metal picture frame, as it were, 
put on the top of the camera so that the 
camera is at about eye-level. (2) Ground- 
glass finders. In this case the finder 
consists of a tiny lens and a reflector, and 
small ground glass in а horizontal 
position. The eye looks down upon this 
ground glass, which is usually close to 
the top of the camera, so that the camera 
is at about waist-level. (3) The third class 
is generally similar to class 2, but there 
is no ground glass. The view is seen 
through a lens cut wedge-shaped. In 
this case the picture is seen more brilliant 
than with Class 2, and so this class gets 
the name of brilliant finders. Opimons 
vary greatly as to which is the best form 
to use, so that probably it is chiefly a 
matter of fancy and use. Probably in 
your case it would be most convenient to 
use a direct-view form. This will best 
be placed centrally over the top of the 
camera body—i.e., over the centre of the 
ground glass. You will, of course, take 
care to get a form which shuts down flat 
for travelling. The apparatus consists 
essentially of two parts, viz., the peep- 
hole (close to which the eye is placed) and 
the picture frame part (through which the 
view is seen). By varying the distance 
betwen these two parts you can get more 
or less subject included in the finder view. 
And, of course, you will take care to 
fix these two parts at such a distance 
that the view thus seen exactly agrees 
with the view seen on the ground glass 
when an open landscape subject is in 
focus. 
Hand Camera. 
I have a hand camera of the Klito type. 
Can I take head and shoulders, or small 
objects such as a vase of flowers? If so, 
what stop and exposure should I use? It has 
magnifiers for 4, 7, 10 ft., and F/8 stop. I 
would want to take head and shoulders out- 
doors, in bright light. 
P. C. S. (Cheltenham). 
As your camera is fitted with (so-called) 
magnifiers for 4, 7, and 1o feet, you can 
take any object, portrait, flowers, etc., at 
these distances. With a rapid plate, 
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е.в., 200 H. and D., outdoors, in a good 
bright diffused light, at this time of year, 
a portrait at 10 feet with F/8 would 
probably require about 1 sec. If you go 
nearer than 10 feet you will probably 
find that you get unpleasant distortion of 
the features. 


Enlarging, etc. 
I am just starting enlarging by the combined 
exposure and development method given by 
you March 8 and April 19, 1910. (1) Will this 
developer keep good for a month or two? 
(2) Is it possible by this method to print-in 
clouds? It seems to me that the clouds would 
be developing while the landscape was being 
printed. (3) I am using daylight, with card- 
board reflector, 12-3 o’clock, о by 12 cent. to 
7 by s in. It takes 10 to 15 minutes. Is that 
correct? It seems a long time. 
L. P. S. (Liphook). 
Far be it from us to say exactly how 
long any developer will keep. For а// 
developers begin to deteriorate from the 
moment they are made up, owing to the 
air dissolved in the water and action 
of water on the substances dissolved. 
Therefore, the fresher they are the better. 
As you are likely to work somewhat 
irregularly, you will be wise to make up 
cnly just as much as you are likely to 
use at a time. This is an easy matter if 
you keep the formula on the bottles, 
showing how much per ounce of each 
chemical is required—e.g., (A) Hydro- 
quinone 9 gr., metol 7 gr., soda sulphite 
66 gr. (say 1 drm.), potass. bromide 
1j gr., water 1 oz. (B) Soda carbonate, 
66 gr. (say 1 drm.), water 1 oz. Or you 
may find it convenient to use ready- 
made commercial preparations, such as 
rodinal, azol, etc., which merely require 
the addition of water and a little glycerine. 
(2) Your second question is by no means 
clear to us. Do you mean using two 
negatives, one for the clouds, the other for 
the land, or do you refer to one negative 
only. But in either case there need be 
no difficulty about printing-in clouds by 
a proper system of masking, etc. (3) Why 
do you use only part of the Dallmeyer 
lens? This means longer exposure than 
would be the case with the complete lens. 
You do not say what particular lens you 
use. A ''Dallmeyer lens" is а very 
vague expression. 


Flat Negative, 
I made the following exposure a few days 
ago:—Open sea scene, s p.m., August, pan- 
chromatic plate, K3 screen, F/4.5, light not 
strong enough to cast shadows, ex 1-scth 
sec., azol 1 in 6o, temp 65. The negative is 
very thin and flat. What is the cause? 
pe С. (Sheerness). 
Without seeing the negative it is only 
possible to suggest some of the more 
probable causes: (1) over.exposure, (2) 
stale developer, (3) fog due to lens un- 
protected by efficient hood, (4) lack of 
light and shade contrast of subject—1 and 
3 are the most probable. 


Silver Intensification. 
In vour issue of July 24 you give a new method 
of intensification by J. B. B. Wellington. It 
is not altogether clear to me, for it says, 
“Таке } oz. B and } oz. A," but does not 
mention the quantity of water. If there is 
none, it is a very expensive intensifier, etc. 
(Dumbarton). 
The cost works out at about id. per 
quarter-plate, and if it is rot worth that 
to save a plate which has already cost à 
penny, then the original negative is not 
worth much trouble. It is quite true 
that there are other cheaper methods, but 
cheapness is not the only criterion of 
value. This method presents special 
advantages that appeal more to an ex- 
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Mr. Wrathenstein. 


There is a dear, good 
vicar of a London parish 
who sometimes gets into a 
frightful state in the pulpit, 
and goes for you hammer 
and tongs. And then he 
will lean over the edge and 
say in the suavest tones, “Forgive me, dear brethren, if I have 
said anything to wound апу one of you." Even so, Mr. 
Rothenstein, after upsetting every flattering unction which a 
modern picture-maker might conceivably lay to his soul, and 
doing it all in the space of twenty minutes—twice as much 
time, by the way, as he took to look at the pictures beforehand— 
could say with a benevolent smile at the conclusion, *I hope 
I have not been rough." *Oh, no, Mr. Rotherstein; we like 
it, really. And here's the other cheek to smite." 


An Earthquake Generally. 


It was a thrilling scene when Mr. Rothenstein responded to 
the request that he should go round the walls and say his 
say before each picture in turn. One became conscious of a 
vague earthquake. The leaping dancers suddenly sat down in 
undignified fashion on the floor, nude figures began hurriedly 
to assume some sort of clothing, and the pillars of an archi- 
tectural atrocity ominously to crack. From time to time the 
hands of Mr. Rothenstein could be seen upraised against a 
picture; whether in wrath, or an appeal to the gods, or to 
show how it might have been better done, the crowd was too 
great for me to know. But now and then someone with a pale 
and frightened face would steal out of the centre of hostilities, 
and find his way to an exhibitor who had been standing apart 
with an assumption of easy indifference. *Robinson," he would 
say—there isn't an exhibitor named Robinson—* Robinson, he 
says your thing is awful. Awful, Robinson! ” 


The Problem of Colour. 


During the throes of the Johnson-Wells controversy, Captain 
Swinton has informed the Zimes that his objection to the 
exhibition of representations of the fight in London cinemato- 
graph theatres is based on the “colour problem." Curiously 
enough, so small is the world that it seems to us that the 
same problem, properly applied, would solve the question. 
The ghastliness of an encounter of this kind cannot be properly 
appreciated in mere black and white. Should the London 
County Council, in its wisdom, prohibit any cinematograph 
representation of the fight unless it be zm 2/5 natural colours, the 
amount of “sanguine " which the pictures would display would 
turn the greater ‘part of the audience sick, and they would 
either wreck the theatre, or, if too unwell for such energetic 
action, would at least demand the withdrawal of the film. On 
such an occurrence it would be interesting to find among the 
audience the clergymen who have lately permitted the publica- 
tion of their portraits as part of the entourage of one or other 
of these fighting Christians in the pages of the halfpenny morn- 
ing papers. Would they resist the demand for the withdrawal 
of the ghastly pictures? 


A Moving Tale. 


A London correspondent of a well-known French cinemato- 
graph company has related to the Evening Standard" s representa- 
tive a photographic adventure which deserves some attention. 
It relates to the terrible experiences of a cinematograph 
operator amid the snows of Switzerland. The gentleman in 
question was engaged in “obtaining motion pictures of 
mountainous scenery.” Surely he must have anticipated the 
dangers in which his operations would involve him! The 
gigantic size and weight of Swiss mountains, even when in 
repose, makes them an object of respect. When in motion the 
danger is magnified a hundredfold. It is true that as a rule 
mountains move in a preordained rut. They seldom run 
uphill, but keep cannily to the valleys. But who can say that 
there may not be exceptions? The operator takes up his post 
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in what be believes to be a position of safety. In a trice the 
treacherous mass veers to the left or right, and pop goes the 
operator. Fortunately, on this particular occasion this risk 
was avoided, but the wretched man had sufficient trouble to 
fill his diary. His culminating trouble arrived when he had 
surmounted Mont Blanc, only to find that the emulsion on his 
film had frozen. We can imagine the incident. The camera 
ready for work on the rapidly moving peaks which surround 
him, the operator taking the temperature of the emulsion, 
only to find that it was below zero, and senseless from cold. 
No doubt this experience once gained, a repetition of the 
trouble will be made impossible. We would suggest that on 
the next occasion the film should be stored in a Thermos 
flask half filled with soup of the proper temperature. 


Second Rate. 

At the risk of allowing dull people to suppose that the above 
title relates to the quality of these verses rather than to their 
subject, I have felt compelled to this outburst on reading in a 
contemporary that the exhibition of the London Salon “is 
necessarily one composed in the main of second-rate work.” 


Oh, Boon, Marcus Adams, 
R. Dührkoop, and Whitehead, 
And Wellington, Evans, 
Yarnall Abbott, and Blake— 
Dear sirs and dear madams, 
We're beggared and blighted, 
At sixes and sevens, 
And all of a shake. 


Oh, Mortimer, Cadby, 

Dubreuil, and Holding, 

The Hofmeisters, Cockses, 
Likewise Bertram Park— 

Indeed we may sad be 

When such is the scolding, 

For ears there are boxes, 
And stabs in the dark. 


Oh, Warburg, and Keighley, 
Chas. Job, Arthur Marshall, 
Guido Rey of Torino, 
D'Ora and Wright— 
This verdict so steely, 
This judgment impartial, 
Which makes us quite green go 
And tremble with fright— 


Must surely have credit, 
"Тїз not idle patter, 

And please to remember 

` The source of this hurt, 
That they who have sped it, 
In second-rate matter 

From Jan. to December 
Perchance are expert. 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BFNEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN ФНОТОСВАҒНҮ. 


83rd 
Lesson. 


HOUGH we see so 
many negatives of 
our own and of 
other people's, Elsie, 
there is always a 
certain amount of 
fascination in going 
through a batch. 
One never knows 
but that among the 
little pile there may 
be some little gem, 


or a negative of 
some well remem- 
bered spot апа 


reminiscent of a pleasant holiday. So 
let us go through those you have 
developed since your return. We are 
not surprised to hear that they are not 
all developed. For ourselves, we rather 
like to have some still to develop from 
the last holiday, even if that were only 
a short week-end. Perhaps this is be- 
cause in this, as in almost all the rest 
of life, the pleasures of anticipation 
exceed those of realisation. We might 
use this as an argument for hand work 
on the negative—making the negative 
better, in fact—so as to give a rendering 
more like our mental impression of the 
original. But, instead, we'll look at 
the negatives, and see if by more care- 
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ful use of your ex- 
posure meter and the 
time you allowed 
your azol solution to 
act on the plate, you 
might not have got 
a better result. 

Your first nega- 
tive, at all events, 
does not owe its de- 
fects to errors in 
either exposure or 
development. The 
plate is badly fogged. 
We know it is not 
camera fog, because 
the margins of the 
plate which have 
been covered by the 
rebates of the dark 
slide are fogged as 
much ав the 
shadows; that is, 
there is a uniform 
veil of fog all over the negative. Such 
fogging is usually an indication of an 
unsafe light in the developing room; but 
again we know this is not the cause, 
because most of these other negatives 
are all right, and also because we hap- 
pen to know that your dark-room light 
is quite safe, even for ortho. plates. 
This, you say, was 
one of the first ex- 
posures you made on 


your holiday. Where 
did vou load the 
slides? And what 
plates аге these? 
2 You loaded some 
time before you 
went away, and the 
plates аге ortho- 
chromatic. Then 


there you have the 
most feasible ex- 
planation of the 
fog. Orthochromatic 
plates are much 
more sensitive to 
emanations from the 
wood and the inter- 
nal blacking of dark 
slides than are ordi- 
nary plates, and, 
especially during 
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very hot weather, it is not wise to leave 
plates in the slides a moment longer 
than necessary. We should not care to 
rely on ortho. plates which had been in 
the slides for more than a few hours in 
such weather as we have been recentlv 
enjoying. You can see the amount of 
fog by comparing this little patch on 
the rebate edge from which we have 
scratched the film, with the rest of the 
margin. (See negative No. 1.) 


Now what about the composition? 
Really, Elsie, it is shocking! Your 


yicture space 15 divided into three 
| 


rectangular patches; thus the bridge 
is equidistant from top and bottom 
edges of the plate; and though we 


quite see that you might have altered 
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No. 3. 


this when trimming your print, you 
could scarcely get over the rectangular 
effect of the edge of the bank from A 
to B and the bridge Bto C. Altogether 
you have not lost much by the fogging 
of this plate. 
. Неге is another one fogged in just 
. the same way; but you cannot under- 
stand the mark across the sky? That is 
due to the developer nut flowing over 
. the whole of the plate in one even 
sweep. The patch which is slightly 
, lighter has been developed for a shorter 
time; it may be only a matter of a few 
seconds, yet enough to allow the other 
parts a start. (See negative No. 2.) 
Now let us look at this plate (see 
negative No. 3). What is your 
diagnosis? Why is it so flat? fog ? 
No, we think not, for both margins 
and deepest shadows are reasonably 
clear, as you will see when the 
plate is laid down with its film side 
in contact with this white sheet of 
paper. Over-exposure? No, we should 
not call it over-exposed. It is possible 
it would have done with just a little less 
than you gave it, perhaps with half, 
but as we can see distinct gradation in 
the sky, we do not think this slightly 
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full exposure 15 
responsible. We 
should be inclined 
to say the lighting 
was flat when the 
exposure was made, 
that in fact you saw 
contrasts of colour, 
and mistook them 
for contrasts of 
light and shade; 
and also that the 
negative should 
have been developed 
for a longer time. 


This longer de- 
velopment would 
have done some- 


thing to counteract 
the error you made 
in exposing on a 
somewhat flat 
lighting. 

; This plate looks 
much healthier (negative No. 4), and, 
excluding the nearer portions of the 
subject, is a satisfactory negative. As 
these nearer por- 
tions are not satis- 
factory from the 
point of view of 
composition either, 
it is probable you 
only want to use 
the. central portion 
of the plate. It is 
a pity the cottage 
and the tree which 
come just in the 
centre of the nega- 
tive are so nearly 
on a level with the 
top of the hill. One 
feels that had this 


central tree been 
higher the effect 
would have been 
better. 

The dark shores 


too, coming almost 
in the same posi- 
tion as the reflec- 
tion of the outline of the hill, give too 
exact a repetition of the sky line. We 
should cut down the 
picture in this way. 
We will mark it 
with a scratch, if 
. you like, so that you 
can enlarge just the 
central bit. Even 
now the tree 16 
rather too central, 
and you may find it 
an improvement to 
cut off a little bit 
more on the left— 
perhaps as far as 
this little scratch 
which we will put 
outside the rect- 
angle. Then when 
you enlarge, if you 
try to shade the hill 
a little, you will 
keep it lighter, 
throwing it back a 
little further, and so 
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giving the trees a little more promi- 
nence in the composition. 

Negative No. 5 is a very good illus- 
tration. of the fact that the nearer the 
objects are to the camera the longer 
must be the exposure. You will 
notice that the under side of the arch 
and the near bank of the river are 
represented by practically clear glass . 
on the negative. That means, of 
course, that they are both under- 
exposed. This under-exposure is per- 
haps more apparent in the negative 
than it will be in the print; but you 
must take care not to print too heavily. 
We are glad to hear you attempted this 
exposure after reading the lesson on 
Vista Effects. We must point out, 
however, that to some extent vou de- 
tract from the vista effect by showing 
a strip of the buttress of the bridge here 
on the right. We should advise you 
either to trim off this bit of light or to 
tone it down considerably by what is 
called “sunning down.” The eye 
should go right away to the distance, 
and not be carried away from the vista 


to the edge of the 
need to keep the 
print to avoid too square a shape, and 
the sunning down will then be the most 


icture. You may 
ull length of the 


satisfactory treatment. It is quite easy 
to do. After your P.O.P. print is dark 
enough, take it out of the frame, and 
place it in a frame a size larger, if you 
have one at hand, laying it against a 
sheet of perfectly clean glass, free from 
scratches or blemishes. The film side 
must be against the glass, the paper 
being loaded into the frame; in fact, 
just as for ordinary printing. Then 
cover over the front of the frame with 
a sheet of card, simply holding the card 
in front, and take the frame so covered 
to the window or printing bench. You 
can now move the card so as to un- 
cover the part of the print which you 
want to sun down, and the light will 
slightly tint the print, darkening the 
lights a little. The card is kept 
moving so that no hard edge or line is 
formed, and the process carried on until 
the sunning is sufficient. 
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Every week two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC News Weekly Competi- 
tion (Beginners’ Section) will be criticised on this page. 
technical data are printed as supplied by the authors; and 


The 


the hints given may be helpful to other beginners dealing with the same class 


of subject. 


. OW wonderful, when one comes to 
think of it, is the part, in the 
wood's history, that has been played by 
trees; the forest forming the premature 
home of man as well as his animal com- 
panion, tne woods giving him material 
for his weapons of war and instruments 
of peace, his ships, his furniture, his 
house, and affording also a means of 
warmth. This leaves out the parts which 
the green leaf, the many-coloured 
flower, the toothsome fruit, and tempt. 
ing juices have played in educating tis 
eye and pleasing his palate. Assuredly 
a tree which goes on living year by 
year, defying the  winter's gale, the 
scorching summer, the drenching torrent, 
and biting frost with an apparent in- 
difference, and outliving the human span 
of years, is an object which no thought- 
ful mind can fail to find interesting. One 
cannot but feel that each must have a 
kind of individuality—a storage of strange 
memories. 

Here, fig. A, is a sturdy old fellow, with 
history written in many a branch, afford- 
ing its welcome shade from the summer 
sun to the two horses near its trunk. 
Now one naturally asks, what idea, what 
sentiment, what thought or suggestion is the 
photographer attempting to convey here? 
Was it merely a case of *I have one plate 
left over, and here's a tree, so I may as 
well use up the odd plate"? ‘This is just 
the frame of mind that should be 
avoided. If an object is worth expending 
a plate, etc., upon it, surely it is also 
worth taking enough trouble to think out 
some definite aim or idea, and then do 
one’s best to render it. 


А. - HEAT HAZE. By Oliver G. Irons. 


We are not for one moment overlooking 
the fact that this print is entitled “ Heat 
Haze." The day may have been hot апа 
the atmosphere hazy, but this haze does 


By D. Hutchison. 


not seem to have any easily seen con- 
nection with the large tree, which takes 
up so much space in the picture. Had 
the worker called his picture “Midday 
Shade,” or some such title which led 
one to recognise the reason why the tree 
was made so large and strong a feature, 
the mind would have been better satis- 
fied. The points we want to induce this 


B.—DAWN. 
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In fig. B we have a fairly characteristic 
example of an arrangement of subject 
which calls for a few words of caution. 
The picture is called *Dawn." This word 
naturally leads one's mind to the sky part 
of the subject. The word Dawn seems to 
imply the early morning hour, when a 
softly diffused light gently steals its wav 
amid the darkling gloom of fading night. 
and so forth. One can therefore under. 
stand the idea of bringing this big, 
bare tree trunk on our left up against 
the sky and melting clouds. This device 
when skilfully done—i.e., so as to look 
inevitably natural, and not to suggest 
obvious intent—is often very effective. 
But instantly its obviousness is perceived, 
the trick fails, and one feels that far more 
harm than good is done by this tree. 
There are at least two reasons for this 
hostile effect. In the first place, any 
pictorial arrangement which places one 
object in front of another in such a way 
that when looking at one of them—no 
matter which—the other is forced on our 
attention is bad, because it induces a 
feeling of irritation, which is antagonistic 
to æsthetic pleasure. One wishes to put 
the intruding tree, arch, or what not, right 
out of one's way—it is an intruder, an 
offender. Another objection is that it 
recalls the feeling of discomfort experi- 
enced by trying to focus the eye on a 
near and distant object at the same 
instant. There is the further purely 
photographic reason (and of least im- 
portance), viz., the difficulty of exposing 
for a near and dark object (tree) and a 
distant and light object (sky) at one 
time. 

The author of fig. C calls it “The 
Orchard in May." As far as title goes, 
this gives us all a fair start. The print 
reminds one of the old-world and almost. 
forgotten name of “Apple Garth." It 
may be confessed at once that we do not 
find this a very attractive print, chiefly 
because there are so many small strong 
points and lines of light which lead the 
eve to jump about all over the picture. 
The picture is too complicated in design. 
too patchy, lacks concentration. 

“But the scene was just like that. The 
print is like nature." That may, or 


C.—THE ORCHARD IN May. 


and many other workers to consider more 
carefullv are, first, the need of a definite 
idea, and, secondly, the choice of a title 
which harmonises with that idea. 
Technically the print is not very satis- 
factorv, but had it been faultless in this 
direction, our remarks would still apply. 


By Miss Н, M. Roberts. 


may not be so; but granting that it is 
“like nature," one here learns that nature 
is not alwavs pictorial. The verv first 
step in picture-making is the selection of 
the subject and point of view. If all 
nature were pictorial, there would be no 
need for selection.” Anything would do. 
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By Mrs. GEO. BLETCHER. 


A MERRY DUTCH MAIDEN. 


The original of this print was awarded second prize in the recent Cellona Competition. 
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For many vears the charming pictorial work of Dr. 
E. G. Boon, of Alassio, Italy, has been known to and 
admired by British photographers, par- 
ticularly those who visit the photographic 
exhibitions. The reproductions which 
have appeared from time to time in the 
photographic press have also demonstrated this worker's 
outstanding abilities to make pictures as dainty in 
character as silver-point or pencil sketches, with an in- 
dividuality all their own, but with the undoubted stamp 
of °“ straight ’’ photography all over them. At the 
present time, therefore, when “ straight photography ” 
is again becoming ‘‘ fashionable,’’ work such as this will 
be appreciated. We are pleased therefore to announce 
that simultaneously with the date of publication of our 
Special Autumn Number, namely, October 16, an ex- 
hibition of Dr. Boon’s work ‘will be opened at the 
'" A. P." Little Gallery, 52, Long Acre, W.C. The 
exhibition will remain open for about a month, and our 
readers who are visiting London to see the Salon, at 5a, 
Pall Mall East, will be able to call at the Boon Exhibition 
on the same ау. . Some comments on the collection will 
be given in the next issue. 

ее е 

As announced last week, the next issue of THE A. P. 
AND P. N. will be a Special Autumn and Indoor Number. 
Our readers do not need to be re- 
minded that the special issues of 
THE А. P. Амр P. М. are lasting 
records of current pictorial work, and are of great topi- 
cal value for the practical information and news in- 
cluded. The interest of the moment, photographically 
speaking, undoubtedly lies indoors. The outdoor 
photographer, be he ever so ardent, must regard the pre- 
sent time as а breathing space after the recent 
'" summer rush ” before starting forth on his autumn 
and early winter campaign with the camera. ‘Those 
summer exposures have yet to be completely cleared up, 
exhibition and presentation prints made, and lantern 
slides prepared for THE A. P. ano P. N. Lantern Slide 
Competition. It is here that THe A. P. Autumn and 
Indoor Number will come in, and it will be a strange 
amateur indeed who does not find a host of useful and 
inspiring articles, notes, and pictures to interest him in 
next week's issue. In the meantime we will again re- 
peat the advice we have given on many similar occa- 
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sions previous to the publication of an A. P. AND P. N. 
Special Number, namely, order copies early, or you may 
not be able to obtain them after the morning of publica- 
tion day. 
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It is increasingly borne іп upon us that one of the 
phases of photography to which a greater amount of 
attention will have to be given in future 
is the photography of objects in motion. 
The slumbering street where it is always 
afternoon is becoming more and more difficult to find. 
The dust of one motor-car has scarcely settled before we 
hear the toot of the next. Even in the Alps, where the 
world used to be still, the funicular railway is threading 
the more picturesque regions, and regular services are 
being established on the elevated tracks. This speed- 
ing up has its obvious interest for the nerve specialist, 
but its bearing upon photography is just this, that what 
one may call the stilly landscape is getting out of har- 
mony with our animated modern world. The last de- 
cade or two has been concerned with the mechanics of 
speed. Perhaps the next will concern itself with the 
esthetics of speed, and then when speed is picturesque 
there will come the chance for the pictorial photographer 
who is modern to the very flange of his lens. Dubreuil’s 
ghostly motor-car in the London Salon may be only a 
foretaste of what we may expect in the exhibition of the 
future. 


SPEEDING UP. 


Mr. Alex. Keighley is rarely heard in London as a lec- 
turer, and his appearance in that capac ity at one of the 
London Salon evenings was all the more 
welcome. All the photographs he showed 
were taken in his old-world garden in York- 
shire, the idea of such a series being bor- 
rowed from the French author of ‘‘ A Tour Round my 
Garden.” The author in question had witnessed, with 
some promptings of envy, the departure of a rich neigh- 
bour for a tour round the world, and then it occurred to 
him that his own garden had its charms, and that those 
who went far afield were too often blind to the beauty 
within a few paces of their doorstep. Mr. Keighley's 
garden, however, is somewhat exceptional. It is near 
the wild moors beloved of the Bronté sisters, and it in- 
cludes a strip of woodland as well as the more orderly 
flower-bed portion where there Is a, ip а ДЫ уж by 
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the incense of a thousand flowers.’’ The old-tashioned 
walks are full of associations with the generations of 
people who have sauntered along them, and possibly 
from one of the ancient vew-trees a former owner of the 
place cut the bow with which he fought on Flodden 
Field. The lantern slides were arranged after the order 
of the scasons, from the first spring snowdrops, '' like 
hearts whose beatings are too gentle for the world,” 
through the crab-apple blossom and the tulips with 
their flaunting petals, and so to the flowers of summer. 
One feature which was brought out was the possibility, 
from the pictorial point of view, of a garden house with 
large windows on every side. The backyard, too, with 
the play of light and shade on the wall, was not to be 
neglected, nor was the strutting peacock on the lawn. 
Mr. Keighley dwelt longest upon the pictorial value of a 
garden in the autumn. Apart from the chrysanthemum 
and the Michaelmas daisy and the many-coloured leaves, 
the autumn mists themselves yielded the rarest decora- 
tive effects. They supplied a background of infinite 
gradation, revealing the delicate beauty of the individual 
leaf and twig in the foreground. A tree or shrub which 
would ordinarily be invisible against a background of 
heavy foliage becomes visible in the autumn, when the 
mist effaces the assertive background and alters thc 
planes. Even in mid-winter, with the crystal finger of 
the hoar-frost, the carpet of snow, or the lonely pre- 
sence of the Christmas rose, a garden is a beautiful 
thing to have and to photograph. 
e E m 


The twelve hundred varieties of wild flowers in this 
country have furnished Mr. H. Essenhigh Corke with 
| vet another lecture, which took 

COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHY its trial trip the other evening 
AND WILD FLOWERS. at the Royal Photographic 
Society. That the opportunity 

of ‘* seeing it in colour ’’ is a magnet to draw big audi- 
ences was again proved bv the crowded house. On 
this occasion Mr. Corke has made rather extensive use 
of the dioptichrome plate for recording individual 
flowers or small subjects where exposure and develop- 
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ment can be fairly welf systematised. The autochrome, 
however, he has used for all landscapes as well as for 
many of the other subjects. Some of the humblest 
forms of wild flowers yielded the most charming results, 
and we cannot imagine anyone, after listening to Mr. 
Corke, calling a wild flower a weed again. А wonderful 
colour pageant passed through the lantern. It included 
the assertive buttercup, the gentle violet, the unpre- 
tending cowslip, and the primrose by the river's brim; 
the lily of the valley, which once flourished on Hamp- 
stead Heath; the wallflower, which has a near relative 
in the cabbage; the foxglove, which figures so largely in 
folklore; the strawberry, which is not a fruit; the 
blackberry, which is a crowded bunch of separate fruits; 
and the dandelion, the juice of which stains the hands 
in exactly the same way as pyro. Another flower which 
has an interest for photographers is the poppv, which, 
in the hands of Sir John Herschel, played a part in the 
first crude attempt at a bleach-out process. 
© ә & 

The committee in charge are getting ahead with their 
arrangements for the ninth Salon, which will be held in 
Perth, in the Sandeman Art 
Gallery—the home of the first 
exhibition of the series. The 
dates have been provisionally fixed as from January 20 
to February 3. The Board of Selection is Messrs. Dan 
Dunlop, James McKissack, and John M. Whitehead. 
Following precedent, England will be represented bv a 
one-man show, and Mr. A. H. Blake has this vear been 
honoured by the request to supply this. Не has ac- 
cepted the invitation, so that Scottish photographers 
will have an opportunitv of seeing the work of '' the 
photographer of London." An Art Union will, as usual, 
be run, and Mr. G. F. Bates, M.A., B.Sc., the county 
organiser of secondarv education, has bcen appointed 
secretarv. The Earl of Moray, D.L., is president for 
the year, and Mr. H. Douglas, Citv Chambers, Perth, 
is Salon secretary. Perth forms a convenient centre for 
all parts of Scotland, and a successful exhibition is anti- 
cipated. 


THE SCOTTISH SALON. 
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1911 PRIZE SLIDES. 


S already announced, the prize-winning slides in the 1911 A. P. AND P. N. Lantern Slide Competition will start for their 


tour amongst photographic . societies оп November 1st. 


Below is a list of the bookings for the season. It will be 


seen that there are a few dates still open, and any secretary desiring to secure the slides for his society should examine 
this list, and let us know immediatelv if there is a suitable vacant evening when the slides are in his district. 


1911. 1912 1912. 
Nov. 1. Tooting. Jan. 4. Ashton-under-Lyne. Mar. 4. Cleveland. 

» 6. Walthamstow. 4, 8. Oldham (Equitable). » 7. Sunderland. 

» 8. West Surrey. ; $3 9. Nelson (P.S.). » 15. Aberdeen. 

» 9. Wimbledon. „ II. Oldham (Р.5.). » 18. Glasgow and West of Scotland. 

» 13. Kingston-on-Thames. с э 13. Shaw. », 20. Dennistoun. 

» 16. Ashford (Middlesex). » 16. Warrington. жә 21. Partick. 

»» 21. Faversham. » 18. Leigh. » 23. Wishaw. 

» 23. Watford. , 22. St. Helens. », 26. Airdrie. 

» 27. South London. » 23. Widnes. » 27. Hallside. 

» 3o. Tunbridge Wells. » 25. Darwen. وو‎ 28. Glasgow Eastern. 
Dec. 5. Leicester. » 29. Lancaster. | » 29. Cowlairs. 

» 6. Coventry. » 3o. Preston (5.5). April 4. Greenock. 

» 7 Nottingham. Feb. т. Burnley. » II. Grimsby. 

„ . 8. Beeston. 4» 2. Colne. » I2. Lincoln. 

» Ir. Leek. “5. Preston (C.C.). » 15. Southport. 

» 12. Hanley. e 6 Nelson (C.C.). » 18. Southend. 

» I4. Handsworth. | » ло. Accrington. » 20. Bournemouth. 

» 18. Hereford. ә 13. Workington. » 23. Acton. 

» 28. Longton. ә 14. Carlisle. э 26. Brunswick (Sheffield). 

» 29. Oakamoor » 20. Rotherham. » 27. Attercliffe (Sheffield). 

ө 22. Brighouse. і 

1912. „ 26. Scarborough. May 6. Bishop Auckland. 
Jan. 2. Stalybridge. , 28. Newcastle-on-Tyne. » 16. Edinburgh. 

» 3. Dukinfield. » 29. Tynemouth. June 4. Cambridge. 
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TOTALLY irresponsible 
person has remarked 
that, with the excep- 
tion of the other three 

seasons, the autumn is the 
loveliest of the year. A good many people, observant 
town dwellers for the most part, will be inclined to award 
the palm for loveliness to autumn without making any 
such cynical reservation. 


It is chiefly in the town that autumn can be appre- 
ciated at its utmost. In the country the first light touch 
of frost on the fields, the mists that erase the landscape 
so early in the afternoon, the half-clad trees and close- 
cropped acres, suggest melancholy and desolation. Not 
so in the town, where we are able with our own devices 
cheerfully to meet the oncoming chiliness and the 
waning light, and to hold up a thousand lamps to set 
off what the Americans call, not unpoetically, the fall 
of the year. That London wanderer, E. V. Lucas, 
whose book we would prefer to have as a companion 
rather than a glittering escort of Baedekers and 
Murrays, has said that one of the periods of the year 
when London is at its very best is in the month of 
November at dusk. 

And not London alone. The sheer beauty of the 
town—any town—in the autumn, and especially on 
autumn nights, is an impressive thing. Nor is it a 
thing entirely vague, indefinite and diffused, defying 
capture within the four corners of a plate. It is directly 
referable to many separate incidents, most of which lend 
themselves to a pictorial rendering. For one thing— 
although this is beyond the scope of those who have not 
yet got their hand in for night photgraphy—the electric 
lamps shining in the midst of the foliage of the Embank- 
ment trees produce a particularly fine effect at this 
season of the year, due, perhaps, to the tint of the leaves 
and to the presence of moisture—an effect greatly 
accentuated by a wet pavement. There will be dif- 
ferences of opinion as to whether the trams have added 
to or detracted from the artistic merits of London's 
principal boulevard. But the waiting tram does bring 
the idea of homeliness and suburban welcome even into 
a picture. 

The greatest pictorial asset of the autumn is the mist. 
It is when softened by a gossamer of mist, which has 
been compared to the trousseau of a bride, that London 
takes upon itself a mew aspect. Whistler it was who 
first found it out, or, at all events, expressed it. The 
history of London fog, at least of the lighter and less 
choky variety, divides itself into the periods before- 
Whistler and after-Whistler. In the former it was 
universally berated; in the latter it came to be recognised 
as a friend to the pictorialist. 

The impressionist has told us how, seen from his 
Chelsea window in the fading light of a misty afternoon, 
the poorer buildings lost themselves in the dim sky, and 
the tall chimneys became campanili, and the warehouses 
became palaces, and the whole city hung in the heavens. 
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TOWN SUBJECTS. 


Had he looked from the same window to-day, he would 
have seen a new and dominating erection, the Byzantine 
tower of Westminster Cathedral, which depends, if ever 
a building did, upon atmospheric effects to redeem it 
from blatancy. 

If we are tempted to disregard the London mist, we 
shall do well to recall the manner in which its beauty 
appeals to the Eastern imagination. London in this 
garb has been appreciated most, not to say over-glori- 
fied, by Yoshio Markino, the Japanese artist, whose 
renderings of ‘‘ The Colour of London ” in the book of 
that title convey such a dainty impression. In picture 
after picture, chiefly in the neighbourhood of the Serpen- 
tine, he shows us the mist floating among the trees in 
the red and russet autumn, heightening by contrast the 
colours of the leaves as they lie upon the ground, and 
throwing into strong relief the branches that hang across 
the top. The mist is as popular with the Japanese artist 
as the way in which English ladies hold up their skirts, 
a subject which greatly fascinates him, and perhaps for 
the same reason. | 

But the mist is not the only distinctively autumn sub- 
ject for the town photographer. If it were, autumn 
photography might be left to those who are happiest 
on the lonely, lonely moorland and the barren, barren 
shore, and who fight shy of genre subjects. There is 
the re-animation in theatre-land—again we are speaking 
of night scenes—which reaches its bliss-point in 
Leicester Square. There аге the wet and greasy road- 
ways along which the heavier motor traffic ponderousl« 
skids. There are the screaming gulls who return to the 
bridges, and as a contrast to their ferocity the gentle 
pigeons, which become even more gentle as the days 
close in. The best places for the gulls are Blackfriars 
Bridge and the Embankment hard by; for the pigeons, 
the forecourt of the British Museum, where they form 
up charmingly to be fed by the lady visitors. 

Another essentially autumn event is the reappearance 
of the muffin man. 

When fallen leaves together flock, 
And gusts begin to squall, 
And suns go down at six o’clock, 
You hear his muffin call. 
With his tray and his bell he might have stepped out of 
the Hogarth century, and a record of him will be in- 
teresting to show when the pressure of modern life has 
elbowed him out. And there are also those mysterious 
vendors who retail potatoes all hot from their barrows, 
or, more romantic still, roast chestnuts for you above 
their glowing little fires. 

London is written of here, but every city, its rude 
angles softened by autumn mists, its quieter ways 
littered by fallen leaves, suggests its own subjects, and 
autumn everywhere carries its inspiration. Winter mud 
and spring fever and summer sun may make a man 
inclined to pity himself because he lives in a big town; 
but when the autumn comes, it makes it up to him with 
an abundance like unto that which it pours into the 
orchards and vintages. 
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OTHING has yet been invented to make the printing- 
N in of skies a popular pastin:e, and when the image is 

not visible before development there is often an element 
of uncertainty about it, but in working with gaslight paper 
| have found the following method as simple and effective 
as any. It 1s assumed throughout this article that a print 
is being made from a quarter-plate negative. 

A half-plate printing frame will be found most convenient 
for the work, and this will require some modification to begin 
with ; a new back should be made which is divided and hinged 
an inch from the end, instead of near the centre, and one of 
the springs must be moved so as to hold this small end firmly, 
and, at the same time, allow the other part of the back to 
open freely. 

An old half-plate, free from scratches, should be well 
cleaned, and a border of black paper, three-quarters of an 
inch wide, gummed round the edges of it on one side, to pre- 
vent any light finding its way through from the front in 
subsequent operations; this glass is put into the frame paper 
downwards, and a piece of millboard of the same thickness 
as the plates is cut to fit in exactly ; two diagonals are drawn 
on the millboard, and the negative is placed on the centre of 
it, using the lines as a guide; the position is carefully marked 
out with a pencil, and it is cut through with a sharp knife 
so as to form a carrier; for convenience in taking the nega- 
tives out of the frame, it is better to cut away the top, as 


Ж 


shown by the shading іп fig. А. Тһе opposite side is subse- 
quently referred to as the bottom of the carrier. This carrier 
is replaced in the frame, which is then ready for use. — . 

'The negative should always be placed in the frame with its 
foreground touching the bottom of the carrier, as one 
naturally holds it in a sloping position with this side lower 
than the sky when adjusting the mask, and it is thus pre- 
vented from slipping out of its place, and also, if one makes 
a point of treating this as the bottom side, and keeping it 
downwards in all subsequent operations, there is less danger 
of inadvertently printing a sky on top of a landscape. 

To secure uniform results, a scale showing the various 
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~- CLOUDS ON GASLIGHT PAPER. 


By L'eut.-Col. A. К. GILLESPIE. Special to “ The A. P, & P. N.” 


distances from the light is required, and for this purpose I 
use a sheet of cardboard 18 inches by 12, ruled as shown in 
fig. B; the lines and figures should be distinctly marked in 
ink, so as to be plainly visible in a subdued light. The semi- 
circle at the end shows the position of the lamp, the centre 
of which should be about three inches above the card. If 
preferred, this scale may be drawn on the dark-room table. 


Making the Print. 


A plain print is first made on quarter-plate paper, to be 
used later as a guide when shading the landscape, the print- 
ing frame being placed on, say, line 14 while making the 
exposure; the time of exposure should be noted, and if the 
sky does not print white, it must be blocked out; the nega- 
tive is taken out of the frame and the print put in its place, 
and it is again placed on line 14, but this time care must be 
taken that the corner of the frame exactly touches the right- 
angle at the end of the line. A rough screen is now made 
to shade the landscape; for this purpose the cards with which 
the paper is packed will be found useful; tear one of these 
roughly to the shape of the outline of the landscape, and 
hold it over line 7 to see if its shadow covers all the print 
except the sky; if so, fix it with a couple of drawing pins 
to a small block of wood about 4 inches by 2 by 2, or, better 
still, to one of the blocks of cork used by cabinet makers for 
sandpapering wood, and known as “cork rubbers,” which 
may be got at any tool shop (in adjusting the screen, irregu- 
larities such as trees, church spires, etc., may be ignored); 
the corner of this block must also exactly touch the angle at 
the end of the line it stands on, so that the screen and print- 
ing frame may be placed in the same position again if more 
than one print is required; the amount of graduation desired 
will determine the line for the screen, as the nearer it is to 
the frame, the sharper will be the edge of the shadow, and 
vice versa. 

Everything is now ready for printing, and the negative is 
again placed in the frame while the mask is adjusted; this 
should be cut out of black or red paper, half-plate size, though 
some latitude may be given to allow for adjustment in case 
the camera has not been held quite level when making the 
negative, and it is to allow for this that the black border was 
gummed on to the glass support. 

When the mask has been placed in its proper position, the 
printing paper is put in, and the two are fastened down by 
the narrow side of the back. Now put the cloud negative in 
the carrier, place the frame in its exact position on line 14, 
and give the necessary exposure; then take away the screen, 
substitute the landscape for the cloud negative, and give the 
exposure which was noted when making the first print; after 
which, develop in the usual manner. 

When prints are likely to be required later on, I put awav 
the negative, the plain print, and the cardboard screen, in an 
envelope, marked as follows :—“ Smith's gaslight paper, 
landscape 14 XX., cloud neg., No. 7, 14 XII.,” the figures 
showing th» line on which the frame was placed, and the 
number of seconds exposure given. 

Though the process sounds complicated on paper, it soon 
becomes a matter of habit, and presents no particular diffi- 
culty. Fig. C gives a general idea of the operation while the 
cloud portion is being printed. The two things to be avoided 
are, (1) printing the sky too deeply, a suggestion of clouds 
being, as a rule, quite sufficient, and (2) printing a sky lighted 
from the right into a landscape lighted from the left. 
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EvERY year for the last fifteen 
years at least, the statement that 
there is to be a big boom in stereo- 
scopic work has been made, and 
some of us have begun to look upon 
the sentence as a kind of hardy 
The promised boom never seems to come, 
but it is a fact that stereo. work is becoming year 
by year more popular, the number of stereo. 
cameras to be seen at societies’ outings is greater, 
the subject is to be seen more frequently in society 
programmes, and, all things considered, no one will, I think, 
deny that stereo. work is more in evidence now than it has 
been for a quarter of a century; thanks in no small measure 
to Messrs. Butcher and other firms who are wide awake as 
to the needs of those who practise, or intend to practise, 
this particular branch of photography. 

The particular branch of stereo. work I am about to de- 
scribe is, 1 believe, quite new, as I have never heard of it 
being practised, neither have I ever seen it suggested. I refer 
to the enlarging of parts of a stereoscopic negative. 

The enlargement of binocular pictures has many advan- 
tages and few disadvantages. In fact, the only disadvantage 
is the essential use of bromide paper, a printing process which 
is considered by some to be the most unsuitable printing 
medium for prints to be viewed in a stereoscope. I have no 
objection, however, to stereo. prints upon bromide if they are 
properly made upon smooth, satin, or velvet paper, and 
toned. Finished in this way the prints are equal to ordinary 
P.O.P., and quite as suitable for the stereoscope. 

The advantages of enlarged stereo. prints are many. One 
is able to produce one or more different subjects from one 
stereo. negative, and to secure pictures for viewing in the 
instrument which would be impossible in the ordinary way 
of working with the cheaper form of camera. Many of the 
latter are not fitted with an arrangement for varying the 
separation between the pair of lenses. In stereo. work the 
apparent relief scen in a picture may be decreased or in- 
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NEW METHOD OF DEALING WITH 
STEREOSCOPIC PHOTOGRAPHS. 
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By L. TENNANT-WOODS. 


Fig. 1. 


creased by altering the distance of separation between the 
two lenses. The greater the distance of the object from the 
camera the further apart must be the lenses, in order to 


Fig. 2. 


Part of Fig. 1 enlarged. 
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show pleasing or increased relief, and vice versa; and the 
greater the distance between the two lenses when a given 
object is photographed the greater will be the relief when 
viewed in the stereoscope. 

With cameras having a fixed and normal separation, it is 
difficult to photograph very near objects, such as single 
flowers or other still-life objects, not because of the slight 
exaggeration of relief, which by the wav is sometimes advis- 
able, but because the pictures cannot be focussed wholly upon 
the two halves of the plate. The nearer one places a camera 
of fixed separation to a near object, say a bloom, the nearer 
to the outside edges of the plate will be the two images seen 
upon the focussing scr €n, and any attempt to centre one half 
would throw the other further out of the field of view. 

The best and usual plan, therefore, is to focus so that each 
image is of about equal distance from the outside edges, 
then to enlarge the part desired if necessarv. 

Fig. 1 is a half of a stezeoscopic picture, taken with a 
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camera having a fixed lens separation, in the usual way, the 
best that could be done under the circumstances. Fig. 2 is 
an enlargement of the lower flower. The single bloom might 
have been pictured larger on the direct print, but as the whole 
group was wanted, as well as the single bloom, it was more 
convenient, in my opinion, to enlarge. The relief would have 
been greater, and to some extent untruthful, had the single 
bloom been taken direct, and the enlargement is better as a 
whole. Enlargement does not, of course, alter the degree 
of relief, as the same negative is used both for contact and 
enlargement. 

Enlargements are made in the usual way, one from each 
half of the negative, and a quarter-plate piece of paper is a 
suitable size, as it allows for trimming. I have tried enlarg- 
ing the two halves up to half-plate size, but there is no 
advantage in so doing, as the degree of relief does not alter, 
and any size above quarter-plate is difficult to view properly 
in modern stereoscopes. 


SMALL NEGATIVES FOR ENLARGING 
2 By F. C. LAMBERT, M.A., F.R.P.S. 2 


Special to “Тһе Amateur Photographer and Photographic News." 


T the preseat time we are greatly under the domination 
A of the small, smaller, smallest of cameras—a kind of 
swing back from the days of the portable 15 by 12. 

One very noticeable effect of this smallness of camera 15 а 
general tendency towards a decline in technical excellence 
of the resulting negative. For this there are, I think, several 
reasons. In the first place, it is not so easy, even for an 
expert, much less a tyro, to judge the right moment. for 
stopping development of, say, a 34 by 2$ negative as it Is 
with, let us say, a half or whole plate negative taken under 
comparable conditions of the same subject; for the smaller 
camera has the shorter focal-length of lens, and, conse- 
quently, everything is on a correspondinglv smaller scale, so 
that it is not so easy to see those nice differences which go 
to make fine quality when dealing with a small as with a 
large scale image. It may be urged that if the negative 
is “correctly " exposed, there is no need to look at the nega- 
tive during development, or to modify the developer, but that 
the time and tank methods meet all requirements. This begs 
the question of correct exposure, and I for one cannot always 
fee] sure I have hit this to a desired nicetv, so that I prefer 
the older plan of looking at the negative and judging the 
desirable degree or duration of development by eye inspection. 

'There is also vet another contributing cause for this lack 
of sufficient attention in the making of negatives. We all 
are too much disposed to think we can put errors right bv 
after-treatment, i.e., intensification, reduction, etc., and, 
further, by the choice of a suitable printing paper. 

Now so long as we were working fairly large plates, e.g., 
12 by 10, and printing direct on to moderately rough paper. 
e.g., platinotype, etc., minor defects (e.g., spots, scratches, 
small detail patchiness) were noticed only by the keen-eved, 
hypercritical ones. 

But in the case of a small-scale negative, one may very 
easilv fail to notice various kinds of defects which, when the 
negative is enlarged, become onlv too painfullv obvious. 
Therefore the practical conclusion is that, instead of being 
less careful in the making of small negatives, we should 
be extra careful. One might almost sav that the smaller the 
negative the more important it is that it should be as near 
technical perfection as one can get it. 

'The following are among the matters which should receive 
careful attention in the making of small negatives for 
enlarging. 

1.—Precautions against Light Fog. 

Bv loading up the camera in absolute darkness. When 
placing the plates in the developing dish, this should be done 
^s far away from the dark-room light as possible, and the 
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dish at once covered over. During development the dish 
should be kept covered as much as possible. There is no 
need whatever to look at the plate until it is nearly ready 
to come out of the developer. 

When holding up the plate to look through it, hold the 
film side to the light, and glass side to the eve. Should any 
light fog from the dark-room light thus result, it will be on 
the free surface of the film, and easily removed by swabbing 
with hypo and ferricyanide; but if the plate be held glass side 
towards the lamp, any resulting fog will be just where 
we Cannot get at it, viz., along that part of the film which 
is in contact with the glass. At the same time, there should 
not be any real risk of fog from the dark-room lamp if this 
be of the right kind, nor is it often necessary to hold up 
the plate for more than a second or two at most. 


2.—Spots, etc. 

Be extra careful to avoid touching the film with the fingers, 
and also be extra careful to guard against dust by cleaning 
out the camera and plate holders, dusting the plates before 
and after exposure. Swab the plate while in the develoner 
with a tuft of wet cotton wool, and also again when leaving 
the washing tank, before going into the drving rack. 


3.— Exposure. 

Spare no pains to get this as near perfection as possible, 
and keeping on the generous rather than short side where 
there is any doubt. The old adage, “ Expose for the shadow 
detail,” is especially important in the case of negatives in- 
tended for enlargements. In large contact work we can 
suffer small patches of dark without much detail, but if en- 
larged these detailless patches become offensive. 


4. - Development. 

“The smaller the negative the softer the contrasts,” be- 
cause the smaller the negative the greater the degree of mag- 
nification, that is, of course, speaking generally. 

The advice * Expose for the shadows” should be accom- 
panied by * Develop for gradation in the high lights." This 
is especially important in the case of negatives intended for 
enlarging. It is therefore as well when in doubt to keep the 
negative on the soft-contrast or under-development side. 
This for several reasons, e.g., it is easier, i.e., safer, to in- 
tensify than reduce a negative. The softer the negative the 
greater the degree of enlarging it will stand— within reason- 
able limits, of course. It is easier to correct defects by 
retouching on a soft than on a plucky negative, i.e., there 
is less chance of such retouching showing with the soft-con- 
trast negative. 
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B aes frequent and numerous enquiries about the position 
of the principal points in the double objective and in the 
systems, their focal length, brightness, etc., have convinced 
me that a detailed description of all these points published 
in a photographic periodical would be of general interest. I 
will therefore explain it. . For a Goerz double anastigmat, the 
Dagor, F—120 mm.; the several values for other focal lengths 
being obtainable quite easily by a process of reduction. 


| 


Fig; 73. 


Figs. 1 to 3 represent diagrammatically such а Goerz 
Double Anastigmat “Dagor,” the dimensions corresponding 
to the actual values. F is the focus of the double objective, 
its distance from the last lens surface being 110.5 mm. The 
corresponding principal point H lies at a distance of 95 mm. 
inward from this outer lens surface, or 1.18 mm. behind the 
plane of the diaphragm, which at the same time is the 
symmetrical plane. If we determine the focal length as the 
distance between the ground glass and the diaphragm 
. plane, when focussing “Infinity,” the result will be 1 per 
cent. in excess of the actual focal length. Though the 
distance between the principal point and the plane of the 
diaphragm is comparatively small, it has to be taken into 
consideration for very exact work (photogrammetry). 

The anterior focus and its principal point are symmetri- 
cally situated, with respect to the diaphragm plane, to the 
posterior points, so that between the two principal points .—. 
there is a distance of 2.36 mm. 

For an aperture 1:6.8 the diameter of the bundle of rays 
parallel to the axis which passes through the objective is 
120 _ 
БА” Те 
front lens, so that its diameter іп the plane of the diaphragm 
will only be 15.25 mm., therefore the aperture of the dia- 
phragm is to the effective aperture: 15.25: 17.65=1: 1.16. 

The focal distance of the two separate combinations is 
208 mm.; the ratio of the focal distances of the double 
obiective to that of the component lens combination is there- 
fore 120: 208— 1: 1.75. The distance between the last concave 
lens surface of the front lens and its focus Fv is 183.2 mm., 
ana that between this surface and the principal point Hv is 
24.8 mm. As this lens has only a thickness of 7.7 mm., the 
principal point is still 17.1 mm. in front of the first lens 
surface. This results in a comparatively short extension of 
the bellows when using the front lens alone. The diameter 
of the bundle of axial rays is 17.65 mm., as in the case of 


65 mm. This bundle is constricted through the 
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-------- follows, therefore, that 


the double objective. The relative aperture of the front lens is 
1765 I 
208 11.5: 

For the back lens, the distance between the focus and lens 
surface is considerably in excess of the focal length, because 
the principal point Hh is 22.5 mm. behind the last surface ; 
it is therefore 208+22.5=230.5 mm. The effective aperture 
of the back lens is no longer equal to that of the whole 

objective, but only equal to that of the diaphragm open- 
15-25_ 1 It 
208 13.6” 
the brightness of the front 
lens is nearly 1} times as great as that of the back 
lens. 

The anterior focus and the anterior principal point of 
the back lens are naturally identical with the posterior 
focus and posterior principal point of the front lens, the 
positions of which we have charac- 
terised above. The distance between 
the anterior and the posterior principal 
points of the two lens halves is 5.4 mm. 

The equivalent focus of the back lens 
is not greater than that of the front 
lens; both are equal, and if neverthe- 
less different sized images are obtained 
with the two lenses (always assuming 

the identical distance 
of the object), this 


therefore 


ing, and the aperture ratio is therefore 
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^ must be ascribed to 
ie de ru at — the distortion pro- 
ج‎ | duced by the two 
separate lenses. 
| In the front ‘lens 
430,5 -- -- - اہ‎ the angles which the 
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central rays form with the optical axis after emerging from 
the lens are greater than those which are included between these 
same rays and the optical axis before they enter the lens, and 
this difference increases in proportion to the field. In the case 
of the back lens, however, the reverse holds good. As a con- 
sequence, if we focus, for instance, a square with the front 
lens, we not only obtain the usual cushion shape, but the image 


The following amateurs have already been dealt with in 


previous issues of THE A. P. AND P. N.:—(1) Frank H. Read, 
(2) Bertram Park, (3) Basil Schón, (4) Gideon Clark, (5) С. 
Wille, (6) H. Powell Higgins, (7) Harry Lindoe, (8) F. C. Boyes, 
(9) Bertram Cox, (10) S. W. Shore, (11) Miss Edith Willis, 


(12) Harold Jacob, (13) W. Harold House, (14) H. Creighton 
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із also larger than would have been the case іп ап anastigmatic 
objective of equal equivalent focus. If this lens is used as the 
back lens, we obtain a smaller, bulged image. Both shapes are 
shown in figure 4, in which it is assumed that the enclosed square, 
which corresponds to the accurate reproduction, embraces an 
angle of about до degrees in the diagonal. 
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Beckett, (15) Miss E. Louise Marillier, (16) A. G. Buckham, (17) Mrs. Ambrose Ralli, (18) Arthur Smith, (19) James 
M'Kissack, (20) John Brown, (21) Miss Winifred H. Prout, (22) C. David Kay, (23) J. Lawrence Stephens, (24) Frank Bolton, 
(25) Herbert Mills, (26) Harry Wild, (27) Marcus Adams, (28; Mrs. E. Peake, (29) Robert Chalmers, (3o) C. F. Rea, (31) F. 
Collins, (32) Easten Lee, (33) Miss Frances Pitt, (34) P. F. Storrs, (35) J. M. Sellors, (36) W. C. S. Fergusson, (37) Harrop 


P. Wight, (38) Miss May Barker. 


XXXIX. THOMAS CARLYLE. 


MONG the younger Scottish workers who form 

such a strong and representative body at the 

Scottish Salon every year, and whose works 

frequently appear among the best in exhibitions 
and competitions south of the Border, Mr. Thomas Car- 
lyle, of Paisley, holds a strong position. His work, 
with which doubtless our readers are familiar, leans 
strongly towards the rendering of marine subjects, par- 
ticularly yachts and shipping, and his picture, ‘‘ Speed,” 
reproduced on p. 355, is a good example of what he 
can do in this direction. The original of this print was 
hung in the last R. P. S. exhibition. 

Mr. Carlyle has been an amateur photographer for 
upwards of nine years, and proves an exception to the 
general rule that the beginner with a three-and-sixpenny 
camera does not usually develop into a pictorial 
worker. Не is now, however, a user of a “ Soho" 
reflex, fitted with a Goerz F/4.8 lens, and only wishes 
he had started with this camera instead of the three-and- 
sixpenny variety. 

Most of his yachting studies are made from a small 
motor-launch hired for the occasion, and we are glad he 
is sportsman enough not to mind an occasional ducking. 
Backed ortho. plates and pyro-soda developer give him 
his negatives, while platinotype and bromide are his 
favourite printing processes. 

He is also the maker of very fine lantern slides, and 
has scored heavily with them in numerous competitions 


and exhibitions, notably in THE A. P. лхр P. N. Annual 
Slide Competitions. For making these slides he uses 
Paget slow plates, developed according to formulae on 
the box. The slides are generally made by contact. 

The mounting of Mr. Carlyle's prints is worthv of 
note. As a rule, from the examples we have seen, this 
point has evidently been regarded as a very important 
one in the production of the exhibition or competition 
picture. He is rightly of opinion that a print can be 
either spoiled or enhanced in value by the mounting. 

He is a strong believer in the value of honest print 
criticism, as obtained in portfolios and competitions, 
etc., and, as a member of several prominent Scottish 
societies, is an advocate of the photographic society as a 
power for progress. As regards present-day pictorial 
photography, he writes: “ Some critics seem to think 
that we are ‘ marking time.’ This I cannot agree with, 
and, judging from the reproductions in THE A. P. AND 
P. N., I consider that pictorial photography is making 
bigger strides to-day than ever before.” 

Mr. Carlyle but echoes what we have heard on many 
occasions from other readers, and we are glad to know 
that workers with these sound ideas are helping along 
the good work. 

In reference to the print, ‘‘ Tramps of the Deep ” (see 
p. 6, Supp.), Mr. Carlyle informs us this was a prize-win- 
ning print in the Paget Competition, and is reproduced 
by permission of the Paget Prize Plate Company. 
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Norwich and District Photographic Society’s eighth annual 
exhibition will be held from November 7 to 11. There are 
seven open classes, including a champion class and one for 
natural history subjects; and in the members’ section there is 
a class for record work. The judge will be Mr. F. J. Mortimer, 
F.R.P.S. Entries close on October 24, and full particulars can 
be obtained from the hon. secretary, Mr. J. Т. Tanner, The 
Lodge, Bowthorpe Road, Norwich. 


“ Photographing the Electric Spark.’’—In the article on this 
subject, which was published in THE A. P. AND P. N. for 
September 18, the words “Negative” and “Positive” under 
illustration No. 1 should be transposed. 

Sale Photographic Society.—Mr. J. Pilkington having resigned 
the secretaryship of the society, after six years' tenure of the 
post, his place has been filled by Mr. Hy. Peddar, Heath Villa, 
Sale. 
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GRANDE PLACE, BRUSSELS. By PIERRE DUBREUIL 
From the London Salon of Photography, now open at the Galleries of the Royal Water Colour Society, 5a, Pall Mali East, S.W. 
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From the London Salon of Photography, now open at the Galleries of the Royal Water Colour Society, 5a, Pall Mall East, S.W. 
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HEN I was asked 
by THE A. P. 
AND P. N. to visit the 
photographic exhibition 
which the talented Mr. 
Cardingson had 
recently opened, I knew 
that I was destined to 
see (the very latest 
thing; for I was fully 
aware that Mr. Card- 
ingson had openly pro- 
claimed that a photo- 
grapher was like a 
swimmer—if he stood 
still, he went under. 

In view, however, of 
the somewhat extensive 
advertising of the 
show, I was taken 
aback to find the 
announcement “No ad- 
mittance" over the 
БАТ) gateway. However, 

5p ш there was a tempting 
bell and a * Please ring " close at hand, so I pulled. 

A couple of commissionaires opened the door long before the 
clanging had ceased, and I found myself in an entrance hall 
furnished with a grille. Here ! evidently underwent a short 
inspection, for I heard the grille shut with a slight click, and 
The Master opened the door himself. “Why do you disturb 
me?” he inquired in a mild, complaining voice. “Why not leave 
me alone to enjoy the Art which I adore? ” 

I apologised for my intrusion, if intrusion it was, and men- 
tioned that a deep interest in the latest phase of photographic 
exhibitions had brought me to his door. “Enough; come іп!” 
Then, as the door closed behind me, he exclaimed, * You can 
pay nothing!" I at once protested; I was not only able but 
willing to pay. “Tush, tush!” he said impatiently, “how you 
interrupt me! I was about to say that you can either pay 
nothing, or according to a proper assessment of your means. I 
have no other scale. If you are a pauper, it is not for me 
to stand betwcen you and Art. If you can pay, you have no 
right to stand between me and your superfluous means. 
You admit that you are not a pauper. Right! Then I will 
assess you at ss." I confess that the figure somewhat staggered 
me, and begged him to explain on what basis I had been 
assessed. “Certainly,” was his reply. “I assess my visitors 
according to their dress. Nowadays everyone dresses up to 
his means. I calculate your suit at Z3 3s., hat 15s., boots 
(poor), say, 4S., and minor items 18s. Five pounds in all, and 
this at 1s. in the /—actually less than income tax—figures out 
at ss. If you prefer it, you can be assessed by the special com- 
missionaires, whose decision wil! be final." 

It was quite useless, I felt, to exercise my right of appeal, so 
I followed him down a long, heavily draped passage, barely 
lighted, and ending with a baize-covered door. Here, at his 
request, I changed my boots for a pair of black velvet slippers 
which he handed to me. Then, past the baize door, and as it 
closed behind us, I found myself in complete darkness. I 
stumbled over some projection on the floor. “Mind!” he cried, 
*that is the insulating slab. Step on it, and think only of 
what you are about to see. Look straight before you. Now!” 
As he spoke there was a blinding flash of light. I imagine that 
I saw something on the end wall which may have been a 
picture. Whatever it was, it was at once obscured by the dense 
darkness which followed the flash. 

“[ hope you enjoyed what you saw,” said The Master to me, as 
he led me back to the door. *Indeed I did," I replied, *but I 
saw nothing!” “Nothing!” he answered angrily, “indeed you 
didn't! You have seen a masterpiece, but you аге so ill-trained 
that you don't even know that you have seen anything. Heavens! 
is it for this that I have slaved? Verily, I am casting pearls 
before swine! ” 

The position was certainly absurd. I had been sent to get 
material for an article on the exhibition, and I saw myself not 
only without material but out of pocket. There was nothing 
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THE NEXT NEWEST THING IN EXHIBITIONS. 


By C. H. L. EMANUEL. 


left but to throw myself on The Master’s mercy, and it was 
with great relief that I found him most gracious. “Come into 
my private room,” he said, “and I will tell you what you ought 
to know. 

“When I first discovered that I alone had the true artistic 
genius,” he began, “I at once appreciated that all photographic 
exhibitions hitherto held had been run on wrong lines. They 
were run either to pay or to please. Some had both aims in 
view. Now, Art which either pleases or pays is bad. If it 
pleases or pays, it spells popularity, and all popular Art is 
damned. Moreover, all these shows were far too large. Of 
course, the populace wants large shows. Give them a show 
of twelve pictures for a shilling, and they calculate that they 
have only seen one picture per penny spent, and feel that they 
have been swindled. Nay, more, what society could get together 
twelve works of genius in any year? Note what happened last 
year with the ‘Society of Ten Geniuses,’ who exhibited one 
work apiece. I interviewed each of the members, and each 
confessed to me that there was only one work of real genius 
in the show! Could there be anything more convincing ? 

“I tried the experiment personally of ‘ refining ’ my own shows. 
I held one at which I exhibited six frames only. It was a 
partial failure, for I lost but £25 over the venture. My last 
year’s show, with three pictures, was almost a success; the 
popular rush was stayed, but still too many came. 

“This year I believe I have solved the problem. Take the 
span of time during which a man can be expected to turn 
out his best work to be thirty years, how many men have evolved 
more than thirty works of supreme genius? I therefore resolved 
to cut down my yearly output to one picture. 

“I confess it was no easy task. Subjects suggested themselves, 
the camera was there, the hand was at the trigger. How I stifled 
the inclination heaven only knows. Sleep was my greatest aid. 
I would sleep for days, nay, but for the need of food, for weeks 
at a time so as to escape temptation. The result of my year’s 
self-denial has culminated in the masterpiece which you have 
already seen, but which your untrained and imperfect eye has 
not enabled you to visualise.” 

I begged him to disclose to me the reason for the darkness 
of the gallery, and the sudden flash of light, and to explain 
the subject of the picture which I had missed. “I expected 
you would ask these questions,” he replied, “and I will satisfy 
vour curiosity. In Photographic Art much depends on subject. 
Unfortunaely, there are so many photographers that almost 
all material subjects have been exhausted. 

“ True genius hates to proceed on hackneyed lines. Personally, 
it gives me no pleasure to succeed. where others have failed, or, 
rather, such pleasure as there may be is outweighed by the 
sufferings of those whom I so surpass. It occurred to me that 
photography had never been directed towards the representation 
of abstract ideas, and I determined to devote my attention 
during the past year to evolving a picture of ‘ Length.’ More- 
over, I decided in the exhibition of this picture to work out my 
theory that a photograph should be viewed from the stand- 
point of the photographic plate on which it was recorded. 

“You ask the reason for the darkness of the gallery. The 
photographic plate is fixed in an absolutely dark camera until 
the moment of expcsure. I mentioned that the subject of my 
picture was ‘Length.’ I should have been more definite ; it was 
actually a ‘short-length.’ This necessitated the shortest of 
exposures. You asked the reason for the flash of light. It 
represented the opening and closing of the instantaneous shutter. 
If you were unable to receive an impression of the picture so 
disclosed, it merely proves that your eyes are inferior to my 
lens, your brain to my photographic plate. This, however, does 
not concern me—I am neither an optician nor a brain specialist.” 

At this moment there was a clang at the bell. “Some more 
of these pests,” exclaimed The Master angrily. Then to the 
commissionaire, who was waiting for his orders, “ Malvin, turn 
them away. Tell them the gallery is filled to suffocation, any- 
thing, only send them away. How can I think out my next 
year's picture if I am to be constantly interrupted ? " 

I followed Malvin to the door and slipped out. It must have 
been a runaway ring, for there was no one in sight. The 
door closed behind me, and I had gone some considerable 
distance before I noticed that I still wore The Master's velvet 
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DRYING NEGATIVES AND PRINTS. 


FREQUENT method of drying nega- 

tives is to place them across the gap 
formed between the meeting rails of the 
sashes of a slightly opened window. When 
this method is adopted, the negatives 
frequently dry unsatisfactorily, showing 
drying marks, and taking considerable 
time to dry. These drying marks are in- 
variably in the form of a V-shaped patch 
extending downwards from the upper edge 
of the negative. The reason for this is 
that the upper edge of the negative, lying 
flat against the window-pane, prevents the 
free passage of the air, and a V-shaped 
cushion of stationary air is formed, and 
the moisture from that part of the nega- 
tive is not carried away, and may often 
be seen condensing in a V-shaped patch 
on. the window-pane. Reversing the 
partly dried negative only occasionally 
prevents these drying marks. 

In order to overcome these difficulties, I 
have devised the simple piece of appara- 
tus, which is hereinafter described. By 
the use of this apparatus 
it will be found that not 
only do the negatives dry 
without. markings, but 
that they dry exceed- 
ingly quickly. 

In the accompanying 
drawings, fig. 1 shows the 
device applied to a 
window with two nega- 
tives in position, fig. 2 is 
a section through the 
window-panes, figs. 3 and 
4 show a plan and side 
elevation respectively of 
part of the device, and fig. 
5 is a section through the 
line CD on fig. 2. 

The device consists of 
a lath of wood (1), to 
which is secured a 


number of downwardly 
extending short thinner 
laths (2. The number 


of laths (2) corresponds 
with the number of nega- 
tives that can be placed 
across the window, and 
each lath is about 3 in. 
long and 4 in. square 
section. About an inch 
and a half from the upper 
end of each lath (2) a 
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cut is made, forming 
an abutment (3), which 
extends about half-way 
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through the lath, and the 
part (4) extending below 
the abutment 15 tapered 
away and formed У. 
shaped, as shown in figs. 
3, 4. The short laths (2) 
are secured to the lath 
(1) by short pins or 
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A New Series of Practical Hints for the Home Worker, 


written by Home Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a novel 
description by readers of “Тһе А.Р. & P.N.” are invited for this 
page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams and 


Articles 


brads. The device thus formed is fixed 


at a suitable height against the upper 
pane by wedges (5), as shown in fig. 1. 
The negative (6) rests, as shown in fig. 2, 
upper 


in а sloping position оп the 
rail (7) of the lower 
sash, and against the 


abutment (3) of a short 


lath, and thus leaves 
a clear space between 
it and the  window- 


pane, as shown in fig.s. 
By reason of the part 
а being formed V- 
shaped, the negative rests on a sharp 
edge, so that a drop of water is not held 
there, as would otherwise be the case. 
A strip of blotting paper should be placed 
along the rail (7) to prevent the water 
which drains off the negatives collecting 
along their lower edges, or each nega- 
tive may be supported on two matches 
cut V-shaped. The meeting rails of the 


window should be well dusted before the 
negatives are placed in position. 
The device may be utilised for quickly 
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drying prints. For this purpose a number 
of S-shaped hooks are formed from copper 
or galvanised wire (not iron or steel 
wire, as this stains the prints). One arm 
of the hook is placed over the lath, and 
the other is passed through a corner of 
the print. Е. А. С. 
SS 


SIMPLE PHOTO-MICROGRAPHY. 
PPARATUS for photo-micrography 
. consists essentialiy of a camera, 
microscope, and appliances for illumina- 
tion. The sketch reproduced gives the 
idea of a home-made apparatus ready for 
work. 

It is advisable to make or buy a stout 
board, 2 ft. 6 in. by 12 in. by І in. This 
forms a basis for all the other instruments 
with the exception of the camera, and for 
this must be constructed a platform, at 


the left-hand end of the board, at such a 
level that the camera, microscope, and 


illuminant are all on one plane. It 
is very important that all levels and 
uprights should be perfectly accurate. 
To attach the microscope into the lens- 
mount of the camera, having first removed 
the camera lens, make a cap 2 in. long, 
cut a circular hole in the centre of it to 
tightly fit the tube of the microscope, 
detach the tube, and fit on the cap, and 
slide up to the eye-piece lens mount. Now 
move the camera so as to allow the focus- 
sing movement to work smoothly and 
freely upon the camera connection. To 
obtain a good, even light upon the micro- 
scopic object it is essential that you 
possess a bull's-eye condenser, as shown 
in illustration, which must be placed 
between the source of illumination and 
the micro-object. The incandescent light 
is secured to a board, 12 in. by 9 in. by 
4 in., and fitted with а tap to regulate the 
pressure of gas, also a reflector should 
be placed in position a few inches behind 
the light, and made secure. It is not 
absolutely necessary to have а gas 
illuminant ; a two-wick oil lamp, a spirit 
lamp, or even a candle will answer the 
purpose, but, of course, each one varies 
in intensity of light, which will alter the 
exposure accordingly. 

This method of working can be recon- 
structed to suit individual cases and 
taste, according to the pocket. If day- 
light is preferred, it is a good plan to 
reflect sunlight direct upon the object with 
or without the condenser. The first step 
to be taken, having fitted up the apparatus, 
is to centre the light from the condenser. 

Place a microscopic object slide upon 
the micro-stage and focus it with the 
objective, and move the condenser until 
the image is radiant and is seen sharp 
across the image of the object. When 
this result has been obtained, focus the 
object upon the focussing screen of the 
camera into a circle of 3 inches in 
diameter, which will be quite large enough 
for general purposes. Insert the dark 
slide, charged with an orthochromatic 
backed plate, and expose with the ordinary 
camera shutter, or make a lens cap to fit 
the microscope lens. Any clean-working 


developer may be used for this class of 
work. 2 
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Under this heading letters from readers on 
various topics will be published every week. 
It must be understood, however, that the 
Editor will not be responsible for opinions 
E 4 expressed by correspondents. 


THE MULTISPEED SHUTTER. 

SIR,—I read with considerable amusement the article in your 
issue of July 1:oth, by Dr. Adolphe Abrahams, F.R.P.S., 
describing and illustrating comparative tests of above and a 
focal-plane shutter. The doctor is an enthusiast on high-speed 
work, and I am charitable enough to accept his statements as 
simply outbursts of enthusiasm, and as such, untempered with 
reason. 

It seems doubtful, however, whether, coming as they do from 
a gentleman of Dr. Abrahams’ standing, these statements can 
fairly be accepted as innocent effusions, and if not, one is driven 
to suspect interest in one or the other forms of shutter. 

I do not believe that Dr. Abrahams would upon careful re- 
flection say that he seriously and sincerely believes the state- 
ments, and the results he gives, to be scientifically correct. 
Surely he does not think, or wish to lead others to think, that 
there is some mystery about the Multispeed shutter that enables 
it to admit more light, even during the period in which it is 
fully open, than passes through a similar lens, and directly 
through an open slit close to the plate, as in a focal-plane 
shutter, to say nothing of the time it takes the Multispeed Shutter 
to open and close. No scientific person would accept such a 
decision, even if seriously made. 

If Dr. Abrahams had confined his statements to questions 
of distortion, they would have been unquestioned, but upon 
the question of actual admission of light to the plate in a given 
time they are wholly unacceptable. 

In a later article, by which Dr. Abrahams attempts to support 
the contentions he previously made, he points out that local 
parts of a runner, such as a hand or foot, move out of all 
proportion to the actual speed of the runner, and were in 
his tests shown to be too rapid for the focal-plane shutter. 
How Dr. Abrahams could have fallen into the error of select- 
ing such a feature to support his findings is not easy to see, for 
even a Multispeed enthusiast is generally willing to admit that 
the focal-plane shutter, exposing, as it does, only a small part 
of the plate at a time (with the full and direct light from the 
lens), 1s unapproachable by any other form of shutter for pro- 
ducing unblurred delineation of local parts of the picture, 
although the picture as a whole may be distorted. 

In the Multispeed, or any other shutter at the lens, there 
are three periods of time in an exposure :—ıst, opening ; and, 
full open; 3rd, closing. In the focal-plane there is one period 
only, viz., full open. Now, any reasonable person will admit 
that a blind shutter near the plate admits all the light 
there is, and therefore no other shutter can admit more, 
even during the time it is full open. Surely it must follow 
that a loss is made by any shutter which opens and closes. 
In very rapid exposures with a lens shutter there may fairly 
be said to be no interval during which the shutter is full 
open. If the whole period of exposure were divided into ten 
intervals, the apertures or openings would be approximately :— 


Ist, at end of Ist interval, 1-sth open. 


Average opening for Ist interval ................. I-10th 
» T wande ac. сын 3-104һ8 

‚з Ре » 3rd ay. abana қадыр ашы) 5-1oths 

T T . 4th o em 7-1oths 

T " , 5th ЖР Ойды КАНЧЫ g-1oths 

T са .. 6th "Oe LUPA g-1oths 

T T . 7th Ws pela 7-10ths 

e - . 8th КТО ^ 65-104һ5 

T Ji » oth eT ыы 3-1oths 
oM 5020 mmt 1-10th 


99 99 >? 
General average of complete exposure period, 5-1oths. 
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Now, to help Dr. Abrahams to bolster up his Multispeed 
shutter, I want to say that the speeds marked on his shutter 
are, and must be, about double those on his focal.plane. 
The great feature in favour of the lens shutter, and the one 
which permits these longer exposures without any very notice- 
able blur, being that such a shutter works at a smal] aperture ; it 
both starts and finishes with the most minute aperture, and for 
only the smallest percentage of its total exposure period works 
at full aperture, the effect being that during a large part of 
the period of exposure very little light is admitted to the 
plate, and consequently little impression made upon it, so that 
movement occurring is not strongly registered at these times. 
And this is the only reason why any approach is made between 
the two forms of shutters. 

A little consideration of these facts will show any fair-minded 
person that crisp definition is unobtainable with a lens shutter 
on rapidly moving objects, particularly on the local parts of 
same. 

Sufficient light must be admitted to impress the plate, if he 
prefers to admit it by a ço per cent. efficiency shutter, because 
it has the quality of working at small aperture, and during a 
large part of the time but very slightly affects the plate. I 
certainly have no objection, but I cannot approve the idea of 
putting forward statements and illustrations attempting to show 
that a lens shutter has some mysterious faculty enabling it to 
admit more light in a given period than a full unobstructed 
aperture.— Yours, etc., H. E. Brown. 

St. Louis, U.S.A. 


PHOTOGRAPHS AT THE FESTIVAL OF 
EMPIRE. 


Sig,—With reference to the exhibition of pictorial work by 
photographic societies in the Australian building at the Crystal 
Palace (Festival of Empire), it may be news to some of your 
readers who have not yet visited the collection to know that a 
charge of 6d. is now made, owing to the fact that a monoplane 
is on view, and the photographs cannot be seen without payment. 

I do not know the conditions under which the photographs 
were lent, but the imposition, on principle, seems hardly right.— 
Yours, etc., | С. FRIEND-SMITH. 


The Salon Evenings.—To-morrow evening (October то), Mr. 
Frank L. Emanuel will lecture at the London Salon of Photo- 
graphy, sa, Pall Mall East, S.W., his subject being “Some For- 
gotten and Some Unknown Etchers,” with many examples of 
their work. The lecture on Friday, October 13, is entitled 
“With a Camera in Holland,” by Mr. Arthur Marshall, 
A.R.I.B.A. This should be of special interest to members of 
the Photographic Convention in view of next year’s meeting 
in Holland. On Tuesday, October 17, Mr. Haldane Macfall 
will discourse upon “Art ahd Photography.” The lectures 
commence at 8 p.m. Admission, one shilling. 

The “ Ensign ’’ Competition.—Mme. С. R. Baunach, Bearsden, 
Sidcup, Kent, is the winner of the “ Ensign ” Roll Film Competi- 
tion for September. Houghtons, Ltd., offer а three-guinea 
camera every month for the best negative on "Ensign" film. 
The entries close on the 3rd of the month. Entrance is free, and 
a competition form is enclosed with every spool of “Ensign” 
filin. 

Flashlight Pictures Wanted.—Messrs. Chas. Zimmermann and 
Co. ask us to state that they are open to purchase the repro- 
duction rights of a few photographs for advertising purposes. 
These must be taken with the Agfa Flashlight, and preferably 
in conjunction with the Agfa Flashlamp. Glossy prints, with 
full particulars on the back, should be sent to Messrs. Zimmer- 
mann, at 13, Bartlett's Buildings, Holborn, Е.С. Photographs 
not required will be returned if stamps are enclosed. 
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FEDERATION 


East Anglia at the Salon. 

It was a happy inspiration that suggested that 
the East Anglian Photographic Federation 
should combine pleasure and business, by holding 
their annual meeting, last Saturday, at the 
London Salon. I had a delightful letter from 
the secretary of the Federation announcing the 
fact, who was extremely gratifed at the result of 
his efforts in that direction, and the very suc- 
cessful co-operation of Mr. F. J. Mortimer, which 
resulted in a room being reserved at the galleries 
of the Royal Water Colour Society for the 
purposes of the meeting. Certain important 
business came up for discussion, and probably 
next week fuller reference will be made to some 
of the items on the agenda. The opportunity to 
view the Salon was sufhcient inducement to ensure 
a good attendance, and as Mr. Peake suggested 
to the Associates, the East Anglian Federation 
must obviously receive great advantages from a 
gatherine under such conditions. 


London and Provincial Again. 

A very special item appears on the programme 
of this association tor Thursday evening, October 
12th, when Mr. A. H. Blake will give a lecture 
entitled ‘‘ London Streets, by Night and Пау,” 
and readers of THe А. ғ. AND P. N. are offered 
a most hearty invitation to be present, ladies 
being specially included. Mr. Blake is well 
known as a lecturer, and is always worth listening 
to, so we feel fully assured, knowing what we 
do of both the association and the lecturer, that 
an enjoyable evening will be spent by all who 
attend the headquarters of the association, at the 
“ Gardenia,” 6, Catherine Street, next door to 
Drury wane Theatre, and it is only needed for 
visitors to say “А. P." to the hon. sec. to be 
made comfortable. The time 7.45. 


A Successful Year at Plymouth. 

The annual meeting of the Plymouth Photo- 
graphic Society revealed a very satisfactory state 
of the club affairs. A balance in hand has been 
increased fourfold, and altogether the year has 
been very successful. It was announced that Mr. 
A. E. Coleman had won the prize for the best 
print taken on the summer excursion, out of 
eighteen competitors. It was а bromoil print 
entitled “ An Open Doorway.” The new ofhcers 
elected are :— President, Mr. J. Maton; vice-presi- 
dents, A. Fellowes Prynne and T. H. Gibbons; 
treasurer, W. Anning; secretary, C. F. Ford; 
assistant secretary, E. A. Preston; with the 
president and Major McArthur as delegates to 
the R. P. S. 


Sheffield Photographic Opens. 

The Sheffield Photographic Society made an 
excelent start with their winter syllabus during 
the opening week of October, and let off two of 
their “ big guns." The opening lecture was a 
highly interesting talk with Mr. Alex. Keighley 
about his ''Old Garden." I have seen the 
garden in all its wealth of bloom this summer, 
but Mr. Keighley gives pictures of his tour round it, 
from Tanuary to December, a truly pictorial sub- 
ject—which is, as Mr. Keighley claims, a 
charming example of the pictorial possibilities to 
be found within a very limited area. 

The other big event was Mr. W. L. F. Wastell, 
whose own description of it is characteristic, of 
“А Loon in London." ‘ This lecture," says he 
(which is not really a lecture at all), “ shows 
how a certain irresponsible loon wandered at 
sundry times with a hand camera in the streets 
of London (a village on the Thames). By means 
of a hundred odd home-made slides it is made 
fairly clear what things and people he saw, and 
upon these are offered certain random remarks, 
several of which are supposed to be true. The 
whole performance is admittedly poor and 
inadequate to the last degree, and its sole merit 
lies in its brevity—the entire infliction occupying 
the space of one hour only.” 


Manchester Amateur. 

Mr. Bell, at the Manchester Amateur, gave 
some useful hints on retouching, and illustrated 
his points with lantern slides. Right and wrong 
nositions of sitting at work, examples of the 
various lines used in retouching, and their use in 
modelling the figure were demonstrated in a 
highly practical manner. 
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NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


Hull Rejoices. 

Not for many years have the summer outings of 
the Hull Photographic Society been so uniformly 
successful as they have been this year. The 
summer session was closed with a ramble along 
the Humber bank as far as Ferriby. Mr. F. 
Woollons was in charge of the party, and 
although the weather, íavourable at the start, 
came on somewhat unpleasant, it was, however, 
a jolly afternoon. Of course, the sky becoming 
dull and overcast spoilt any chances of obtaining 
those charming picturesque effects of sunshine 
and cloud frequently to be seen on the foreshore, 
and so dear to the heart of the artistic photo- 
grapher, but it did not spoil the ample tea which 
had been provided at Ferriby, hence I say the 
afternoon was jolly. Opportunity was taken to 
pay tribute to the untiring energy and cheerful 
personality of the president, Mr. R. Berry, 
who has contributed in no small degree to the 
marked success of the summer session. His 
enthusiasm had entirely refuted the arguments 
of the pessimists, and rumour says that the Hull 
Society gave shelter to one or two of the latter. 


A Novel Competition at Bradford. 

The Bradford Photographic Society have 
arranged two interesting competitions for the 
winter session, particularly the one suggested by 
‘Mr. J. H. Liebreich, who is kindly giving the 
prize also. It is for the best pictorial photograph 
illustrating a line from Gray's “Elegy.” Mem- 
bers may send in from one to three prints, but 
each print must illustrate a different line in the 
poem. The other competition is for the straight 
print man, it being a bronze plaque for the best 
photograph judged from a technical standpoint, 
in any style, size, or process, and must be 
mounted. I recently gave an advance notice of 
this societv's syllabus, which is now to hand, and 
replete with up-to-date subjects, but only one 
trade lecture. 


Roses, Cabbages and Photographs, 

The Birmingham Municipal Employees’ Horti- 
cultural and Photographic Society seems a rather 
curious combination, and still the hobbies of 
amateur horticulture and amateur photography 
have much in common. Recently they held an 
exhibition, with 3oo exhibits, in the flower and 
vegetable sections and over 8o exhibits in the 
photographic section. Mr. Bernard Moore, Mr. 
W. T. Greatbatch, Mr. Harold Baker, and two 
or three other leading workers in Birmingham 
district loaned interesting collections of pictures, 


The Coventry Club. 

The Coventry Photographic Club, whose 
premises are in Little Park Street, Coventry, in 
arranging their winter session programme, have 
devoted one evening early in the season for an 
“Ас Home,” and invitations will be issued to 
known local amateurs who are not members, thus 
affording them an opportunity of looking over 
the club premises, examining some of the mem- 
bers’ specimens, and making enquiries regarding 
the working of the club. The hint conveyed is, 
if you are not a known local amateur, then get 
into touch with the secretary at once. A feature 
of the coming session will be periodical lectures 
and demonstrations, showing the art of photo- 
graphy from the very beginning, embracing the 
various forms of development and the leading 
types of printing processes by those members who 
have made a particular process their special study. 
Any reader resident in or near Coventry desiring 
fuller particulars will have his or her requests 
attended to by dropping a postcard to the hon. 
sec., Mr. G. E. Band, 27, Allesley Old Road, 
Coventry. 


Big Advantages and Small Subscription. 


All members have free use of the commodious 
dark-room, tables, measures, lamp, dishes, hypo, 
enlarging lantern, with 8} in. condensers. So 
runs the prospectus of the Birstall Photographic 
Society, who modestly announce all the above 
advantages, together with an excellent syllabus 
of lectures—ten of which are Yorkshire Federa- 
tion lectures—to be had for the enormous sub- 
scription of three shillings and sixpence. There 
should not be any unattached amateurs in the 
Birstall district. 
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The Nervous Amateur. 

The secretary of the Coventry Photographic 
Club says the average unattached amateur is a 
somewhat nervous individual, who frequently 
hides а brilliant light under the proverbial 
bushel until he is discovered, while many fear 
to display their want of technical knowledge 
instead of joining a club for the purpose of 
gaining a thorough insight into what is un- 
doubtedly the most fascinating hobby of modern 
times. 


New Secretary at Balham. 

Mr. W. H. Freestone, hon. sec. of the Balham 
Camera Club, having resigned through indisposi- 
tion, the secretarial duties will now be attended 
to by Mr. W. Aldridge, of 30, Brandreth Road, 
Upper Tooting, S.W., to whom all communica- 
tions should be addressed. The winter session 
opened with a strong programme for October, and 
local amateur photographers not yet attached 
are invited to attend any Wednesday evening. 


Successful Lancashire Club, 

The Preston Scientific Society had а good 
report to unfold at their annual meeting. On 
the whole, the session was a most successful 
one, the membership having increased and the 
work generally improved. It will be remembered 
by some that the sections did well in the R.P.S. 
Slide Competition. The secretary, Mr. R. F. 
Hind, was awarded a plaque for a lantern slide, 
while the remaining two of the set were pur- 
chased. Two slides by Mr. G. A. Booth, and one 
by Mr. A. Barnes, were also purchased. Eight 
members sent in three slides each, thus makin 
the society eligible for the '' society competition,” 
in which an award in the form of a certificate 
was made to the three best clubs sending in work 
from at least six members. The three successful 
club were Liverpool A.P.A., Manchester A.P.S., 
and Glasgow and West of Scotland A.P.A., the 
Preston Scientific Society securing the fourth 
position on the list. Of this the Preston Society 
are justly proud, considering that twelve societies 
followed. including two London clubs and several 
others that have obtained certificates in past 
competitions. The last time the society competed 
was in 1903, when six members obtained a 
certificate. 


No Entry Fees at Rotherham. 

No entry fees always appeal to me as an ex- 
hibitor, and I hope to see the day when fees wil] 
be a thing of the past at all exhibitions. Many 
more, no doubt, have the same opinion, but the 
exigencies of finance compel the necessity. The 
Rotherham secretary thoroughly believes in the 
policy of “по fees," quite apart from any other 
consideration. I am glad to see the exhibition is 
back in the Drill Hall, which so excellently 
houses the function, and given ordinary 
fortune, the affair is sure to again be a brilliant 
success. The exhibition will be open from 
Wednesday to Saturday, October 18th to 2156, 
and Mr. Godfrey Bingley, of Leeds, is to judge 
the exhibits. Two silver and a number of bronze 
plaques are placed at his disposal, and the 
classes, as usual at Rotherham, are divided into 
special sections. 


посі Technical Tuition for Glasgow Mem- 
rs. 

There should be no complaint at the end of 
the next winter session of bad or even indifferent 
photography among the members of the Glas- 
gow and West of Scotland Photographic Asso- 
ciation. The Council have arranged with Mr. 
G. L. A. Blair, of Paisley, the well-known 
pictorial worker, to give a series of instructional 
lectures and a demonstration covering the whole 
field of photographic work. The meetings will 
be held in the Association rooms at 180, West 
Regent Street, Glasgow, on Thursday evenings 
at 8 v.m., and will be entirely free to members 
of the Association. 


Ealing Photographic Society. 

The Ealing Photographic Society commences 
its winter session with a print competition, on 
Wednesday, October 4th, at the Town Hall, 
Ealing. Ladies and gentlemen desirous of 
joining the society should communicate with the 
hon. secretary, Mr. T. W. Bartlett, 2o, Craven 
Avenue, Ealing. 
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Coupons 
CRITICISM and INFORMATION will be freely given, 
and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions 
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In order to relieve the pressure on our 
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Tank Development. 
Will you please give me a formula for tank 
development with pyro-metol and also pyro- 
soda, to take twenty to thirty minutes? 
understand that it does not do to dilute 
ordinary developers, etc. 
5 * ҒА. W. Т. (Bedford Park). 
(1) A.—Water 30 oz., soda sulphite 3 02., 
pot. metabisulphite 60 gr., metol 15 gr., 
pot. bromide s gr., pyro 20 gr. B.—Water 
30 Oz., caustic potash бо gr. Use equal 
parts of A and B. (2) Water 20 oz., soda 
sulphite 2 drm., soda carbonate 40 gr., 
pyro 10 gr. It is not possible to give very 
definite times with any developer, as 
allowance has to be made for temperature, 
brand of plates, result required, etc. 
Tank Development. 
І use tank development, 30 minutes, and 
15 minutes’ fixing, and find the film very 
tender, so that rubbing with cotton-wool pro- 
duces scratches which show when enlarging. 
Do you advise formalin before fixing? Should 
I get an equally good result by developing 
for half the time in double-strength solution? 
Is a camel-hair brush as good as cotton- 


wool for wiping plates? 
H. M. A. (Huddersfield). 


Your experience points either to using 
solution too warm, or an exceptionally 
soft film. If you must use formalin, it 
is better used after fixing and washing 
and before drying. You can, however, 
use formalin in a hydroquinone developer, 
е.р., Water 20 oz., soda sulphite 3 oz., 
hydroquinone 2 drm., formalin 3 drm. 
You can use a stronger developer and 
shorter time, and get just the same 
result, but the time is not precisely 
inversely as the strength. That is to say, 
just double strength would require rather 
less than half the original time with 
original strength; but the difference in 
such a case of 2 to 1 strength need not 
be considered so long as you keep on 
the short side. А camel-hair brush— 
provided it is kept quite clean—is just as 
good as cotton wool. The scratches are 
most probably due, not to the cotton 
wool, but to fine sand particles in the 
water. 


Ortho. Plates, etc. 
Is there any advantage in using ortho. plates 
without a filter for landscapes? По they 
work as well or better than ordinary plates? 
Some books recommend ortho. ates for 
landscapes, sunsets, flowers, M copying 
coloured paintings, etc. W. S. C. (China). 
Ortho. plates used with a colour screen 
or filter give results more true to the 
tones and shades of coloured objects than 


do ordinary plates, but ortho. plates used 


without a colour screen in many cases 
give but little, if any, better results than 
do ordinary plates. But when the light 
is yellow, as it often is towards sunset, 
then the yellowness of the light does away 
with the absolute necessity of a yellow 
colour screen. In the same way, if a 
studio is glazed with yellow glass, a 
yellow screen in the lens may be omitted. 
When dealing with flowers other than 
white, а colour screen is certainly 
desirable. If red is present in your 
flower pictures or the paintings, then a 
panchromatic plate is required. To sum 
up: an ortho. plate without a colour 
screen is as good if not better than an 
ordinary plate, and with a colour screen 
is much better than an ordinary plate, for 
all subjects except pure black and white. 


Development. 
I shall be glad to have formula, etc., ze Miss 
Erskine's interesting paper, p. 190: “I 
veloping these subjects and 
‘ Reaping’) it is best to adopt the plan of 
flashing out the picture with a rapid developer 
and then strengthening up the picture either 
with pyro or hydroquinone, etc." 
W. H. D. (Farnham). 
This is a very good plan when dealing 
with any class of subject which presents 
strong contrasts where it is desired to 
make the best of the shadow detail. 
The most simple plan is to use two one- 
solution developers, e.g., (A) Water 20 oz., 
soda carbonate 1 о2., soda sulphite 1 о2., 
metol 30 gr. The plate is put into this 
developer, which normally brings out the 
image in about 10 or 12 seconds. Com- 
plete development in this takes about 
30 times the time of first appearance, 1.е., 
5 or 6 minutes. But by the method under 
consideration, the plate is allowed to 
remain in this about six times the time of 
first appearance—i.e., a minute or so. 
It is then put into a dish of clean water 
for about a minute, and, of course, 
covered up. It then goes into a hydro- 
quinone developer, such as Water 20 о2., 
soda sulphite 1 oz., soda carbonate 3 oz., 
hydroquinone 150 gr., where the negative 
remains until sufficient contrasts are 
obtained. 


Sulphide Toning. 
Aíter trying a formula by Mr. Bennett for 
toning bromide prints, I came to no result at 
all. An amidol-developed print bleached in 
solution A and solution B, and after ten 
minutes in running water put in solution C, 
remained faint yellow colour, etc. 
| N. Y. (Rome). 
We give your query, as you, like so 
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many other querists, imagine that we are 
sure to know what is meant by sol. A, 
sol. B, etc. Hundreds of different solu- 
tions are referred to as sol. A, etc. How 
can we possibly know which is the one 
you are using? The chemical formula 
for sodium sulphide is all right, би? from 
your experience of its use we suspect that 
it was stale sulphide that you were 
using, and this is most probably the 
explanation of your failure. If you have 
any difficulty in getting sodium sulphide, 
then you may use ammonium sulphide 
solution— very dilute, of course. 
Reduction, 

I have numerous negatives which have been 

under-exposed and over-developed. I have 

tried Farmer's reducer, which leaves them 

more contrasty than before. I have been told 

there is some way of reducing such negatives 

with ‘‘ ammonia and persulphate," etc. 

C. W. (Streatham). 

What you require is a chemical called 
ammonium persulphate. This is sold in 
1 02. bottles at about 4d. Take careful 
note that this substance (a dry white 
crystal) soon spoils when exposed to the 
air by taking up moisture, and forms a 
pasty mass. When you first open the 
bottle, have at hand a good, sound, clean, 
tight-fitting wine-bottle cork to replace 
the small flat one in the bottle. Do not 
let the contents of the bottle be exposed 
to the air any longer than you can help. 
To use the substance, weigh out 20 to 25 
gr. of the white crystals, and add them 
to 2 oz. of water. Stir the mixture with 
a glass rod until the crystals are dis- 
solved. In another vessel dissolve j oz. 
of soda sulphite in 10 oz. of water. Take 
one of your over-contrastful negatives, 
which has been thoroughly washed after 
fixing, and put it in the persulphate 
solution, and rock the dish gently. 
Presently the solution will begin to look 
a little milky. Now examine the nega- 
tive, and notice that the contrasts are 
somewhat reduced. When the negative 
has been very nearly but not quite re- 
duced far enough, remove it from the 
reducer, give it a moment’s dip in clean 
water, and then put it in another dish 
containing weak soda sulphite solu- 
tion for a few minutes. Then wash it 
well, and dry it. N.B.—If the negative 
has been dried after fixing and washing 
in the first instance, then it must be 
soaked in cold water for half an hour or 
so before going into the reducing bath. 


Negatives as Slides. 

In the case of negatives of music, e.g., hymn 

tunes, is there any obječtion to using these 

as lantern slides for a lecture? 

G. B. (Hornsea). 

None whatever; and, in fact, many 
lecturers prefer to use white lettering on 
black ground on the screen. Use a slow 
plate—e.g., process or slow landscape— 
be careful not to over-expose, and de- 
velop very fully, e.g. with hydroquinone 
or amidol. 


Rough Surface of Negative, 

Some of my negatives have a rough surface, 

like a layer of dust. Is there any way of 

removing this, etc.? 

J. G. M. (Halesworth). 

This roughness is probably due to the 
presence of lime in the water. You will 
also probably find that if you rub the 
film of the negative with a tuft of wet 
cotton wool after washing following fixing, 
and then give a final dip in water, 
vour trouble will cease. If not, give a 
final bath of water 1 pint, hydrochloric 
acid 1 drm., and again rinse in clean 
water. 
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Defined at Last. 
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“I wil tell you the 
difference between the 
photographer and the 
artist," said a man in my 
hearing the other day. 
“Hold,” І said. “Give 


me time, let me collect 
myself.” Thereupon I took 


three drank a glass of water, made a 


inspirations, 
few passes with a roller squeegee, and read over my last week’s 


deep 


“Causerie.” “Ready,” I said; “go ahead.” “The difference 
between the artist and the photographer,” he began, prolong- 
ing his words with the heavy deliberation of one who has got 
hold of something good, “is just this: The painter buys a 
shilling canvas, and makes a picture worth twenty guineas. The 
photographer buys a camera worth twenty guineas, and makes 
a picture worth——” 

“A shilling,” I ventured. 

“The way you can tell exactly what a fellow’s about to say,” 
he answered, “is uncanny.” 


The Restoration of Genius. 

An artist may have been dead for ages, but still there are 
possibilities of libel actions if one mentions that a well-known 
picture is showing signs of decay. Therefore I will give the 
noncommittal name of Peelingoff to the author of a masterpiece 
of mid-nineteenth-century painting with which the whole world 
is familiar. The picture was painted, it appears, with bad 
materials, and varnished too soon, with the result that the 
colour keeps peeling off in places, leaving a bare canvas. There- 
upon the restorers hurriedly set to work to repair the breach, and 
no sooner have they done so than the trouble breaks out in a 
fresh place, and they have to renew the attack. This has been 
going on for a long time, and now it is confidently stated that 
the area of Peelingoff’s original work remaining is about equal 
to that of a thumb-nail. Yet the odd thing is that the picture 
steadily rises in value in the exact measure in which it ceases 
to be the work of Peelingoff. 


Some Topics for Society Discussions, 

Is it cruelty to serve up the subject alive? 

Should it be part of the duty of a photographic society to 
provide amusements other than those which follow naturally 
from its proceedings? 

Can we truthfully speak of reducing a negative? How is it 
possible to take something away from that which already is 
nothing ? 

Does hypo destroy poetry? 

Are exhibitions a failure? 

Ought we to tax shadows, grading the tax according to the 
shadow density? 

Is F/64 the most moral of the stops? 

Should thin negatives be exterminated at birth in the interests 
of the survival of the fittest? 

Does the dark-room improve the character? 


Alphabetical Conquests. 

A photographic writer in a boys’ paper urges the youngsters 
to do some solid reading during the winter. In particular, he 
says, they will do well to inform themselves of the exact mean- 
ing of F's. And, sure enough, we have a vision of a studious 
youth, head enwrapped with a towel, like a prophet of the East, 
wrestling through the wintry midnight with the whole question 
of stops, and how to punctuate. When he has mastered the 
plaguey F's he may go on to take fresh fields and letters new. 
A thorough study of P's andQ's, for instance, will be most useful 
in the education of the young photographer. 


Nothing Short of a Calamity. 

We have it on the most impeachable authority that a ring 
of American millionaires, with Mr. Pierpont Morgan at their 
head, are negotiating for the purchase of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment. Only two days remain before the purchase can be com- 
pleted, and therefore an heroic effort must be made if this 
dignified bit of British architecture is to be saved for the 
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nation. Not even the fact that the deed of purchase stipulates 
that the legislators themselves shall be considered as part of 
the edifice, and transhipped with it, can quite reconcile the 
public to its loss. It is the intention of the millionaires to 
pull down the structure, carefully number each of the bricks, and 
the legislators also, and re-erect them in Bronx Park, New 
York. The cost of each brick is estimated at 1s. gd., and of 
each legislator at 1s. 3d. Апу gratification which might be 
felt at getting rid of our legislators thus summarily is over- 
shadowed by the suggestion that the removal is part of a larger 
scheme for the uprooting of England as a whole and its trans 
port to the State of Colorado. 


Very Much at Random. 

The Lancashire Daily Post gives the heading, “ Screem 
Plates," to a paragraph on the subject of colour photography. 
Sly humorists, those printers! 

* Lord Balcarres," says the Queen, “ belongs to the clique of 
serious-minded men, but at the same time is an art critic." 
Other art critics, please note. 

Organisers of art exhibitions this autumn are considering the 
advisability of announcing their raree-show, and of then 
following it up with the serious statement that an hour before 
the opening all the exhibits save one were stolen by a man with 
curly hair and a diamond ring. The one picture he spared will 
provide a raison d'étre for keeping the exhibition open, and, as 
a secretary wisely remarked, many people will pay a shilling to 
see an empty wall who would never spend a penny to see the 
pictures which ought to be on it. 


The Dove from the Ark, ora Lay of the Total Abstainers. 
It is said that an emissary from the opposition, after attend- 
ing the Salon, and having a hurried look round, left after 
a visit of an hour or so, mentioning that the show “made him 
feel sick.” We can imagine his return to the ark with the 
news. 
(Scene laid in the plotters’ den) : 
Let’s clash the cymbals, whack the drum, 
For we're the men who make things hum. 
It’s only we (who сап deny ?) 
Who represent Photography! 
We've formed the Great Artistic Trust, 
Since when the Salon licks the dust! 


DY TABE MAGPIE 


(Envoy returns gasping, and obviously much distressed) : 
What makes our Envoy look so sick? 
What makes his breath come fast and thick? 
Eh, what says he? “The Salon booms, 
Th’ admiring public crowd its rooms; 
The critics style a show as ‘ Art’ 
In which no man of us takes part!” 


Amazed, they cry, “This cannot be; 

Your tale is sure some phantasy ! ” 

“Alas, “48 true! Our plans have failed!” 
The sickly Envoy sadly wailed. 

Their swank is gone, their voice is dumb; 
They smash their cymbals, crack their drum. 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 
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Lesson. 


PRINTING IN 


OW that you have velopment, give re- 


developed vour 
holiday negatives, 
it is quite time we 
thought about get- 


ting some prints 
from them. Some 
of them аге very 


promising, and with 
a little care, and 
possibly with the addition of skies, will 
give you pleasing little pictures. But 
it is not a bad plan to get from each 
negative a straight print on glossy 
P.O.P., and you can then critically con- 
sider the pictorial possibilities of each 
print, and decide what. modifications 
are needed, and what will be the most 
suitable sky to print into your final 
picture. Not only is there this advan- 
tage, but you also see what the printing 
quality of your negative is. Even the 
most expert workers do not produce 
batches of negatives of perfectly even 
quality. Variations in the contrast in 
the subject, due to the colours 
and the light and shade of the subject, 
and slight errors in exposure and de- 


Print. No. 1. 


sultant variations in the 
character of the nega- 
tives. Thus, if the sub- 
ject is very softly lighted, 
and your exposure is full 
and development rather 
short, you will get a 
negative with very soft 
contrast. The print 
from such a negative 
will be a little flat or dull 
looking. Оп the other 
hand, with a vigorouslv 
lighted subject, or even a 
normally lighted subject, 
an exposure on the short 
side and too long a de- 
velopment, you will get 
a very contrasted nega- 
tive, which will give too 
plucky a print, that is, a 
print too black and 
white. 


The density of your negative is, for 
practical purposes, the difference be- 
tween the light-stopping power of the 
shadows and that of the high lights. If 


you have insufficient 
density the light will get 
through the high lights of 
the negative and tint the 
paper before the shadows 
are printed deeply enough 
for shadow tones. In 
other words, the high 
lights will be dulled, or 
degraded, in fact, will zot 
be high lights at all. On 
the other hand, if you 
have too much density, 
the light will take so long 
іл getting through the 
high lights of the nega- 
tive that the shadows will 
be over - printed and 
clogged up, апа the 
darker half-tones will run 
into the shadows. 

In order to make this 
more clear to you, here 
are two or three negatives 
іп which the various 
tones ranging from 
shadow to high light are 
arranged in regular 


1a.—Normal contrast. 


Corresponding to print No. 1. 


sequence, step by step, instead of 
being dotted about irregularly over 
the whole of the plate, as they are in a 
landscape negative. By having such a 
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aa.—Harsh contrast. 


negative you are able to see at once 
which of the tones your printing paper 
will record, and which it just 
stops short of recording. In 
these three negatives the ratios 
of exposures are the same; that 
is, each strip had double the ex- 
posure of the previous strip. 
'The time of development varied 
greatly, and you will see that 
when development was carried 
too far, a negative resulted 
which was much too vigorous 
for the P.O.P. .Print No. т re- 
cords all the tones or steps from 
shadow to high light, while print 
No. 2 only records a few of the 


middle tones, both high lights 
and shadows being lost. Print 


No. 3, on the other hand, is too 
soft, giving neither deep shadow 
nor yet bright high light. This 
shows in a more graphic wav 
the result vou may expect when 
your negative is over-developed, 
but we must again point out to 
you that this effect is only likely 
to be seen when exposure has 
been somewhat short. It is 
also less likely to occur 
when rapid plates are being used. 

Now let us get prints from some of 
your negatives. We will select a few 
which will show some considerable 
variation, that 1s, some rather flat, some 
quite vigorous, and some with clouds in 
the negative, which clouds may or may 
not show up sufficiently in the finished 
print. 

The first thing to do 1s to clean the 
backs of all the negatives. Lay down 
on a drawing board or other quite flat 
surface a couple of sheets of clean 
blotting paper, and place on this the 
negative, film downwards. On the glass 
side you see traces of plate backing, 
traces of emulsion and finger marks. 
The easiest cleaning mixture is a mix- 
ture of ten per cent. ammonia and 
methylated spirit in equal parts. If the 
duster is just moistened with this, and 
then rubbed vigorously on the glass side 
of the negative all traces of foreign 
matter will quickly be removed. The 
plate, of course, must be held quite 


Corresponding to print No. a. 
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firmly with the left hand 
while the cleaning 15 
being done. Any pinholes 
or other defects you will 
spot out, but these nega- 
tives appear remarkably 
free from such defects, 
so we will get them into 
the frames straightawav. 


You will notice these 
thick felt pads, which 
are essential, otherwise 
the paper will not be 
kept in close contact 
with the negative. Do 
not be tempted to print 
with only the wooden 
back of the printing 


frame, even though it is 
covered with a laver of 
cloth. If felt is not at 
hand and the pad has 
been mislaid, you can 
use a few thicknesses of blotting 
paper, or some newspaper cut neatly 


Print No. 3. 


to size, which is far better than nothing. 
Now that the frames are loaded, place 
them along the window- 
sill, and in this bright 
mid-dav light thev will 
most probablv print in 
about half an hour to an 
hour. We must not 
leave them unattended 
too long, however, nor, 
on the other hand, must 
we examine them too 
frequently, or the paper 
will become slightly 
fogged or degraded. If 
we examine the thinnest, 
and therefore the guzck- 
est printing negative, 
in about ten minutes we 
shall get some idea of 
the strength of the light, 
and obviously the thicker 
negatives. will take longer 
to print. It is a good 
plan to keep all the 
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thinner negatives together, at one side 
of the window, and as we examine 
the frames, and find some nearly dark 
enough, we may tip them up, resting 
the frame just on the edge of its neigh- 
bour. These tipped-up frames, of 
course, are those which demand atten- 
tion first, and if this simple little plan 
is followed there should be little risk 
of getting any of your prints overdone. 

1 һе next point which arises is how 
deeply the prints must be printed. In 
all cases they must be taken rather 
farther than the pretty stage—the 
pretty stage being the depth you desire 
the finished result to be. The subse- 
quent toning and fixing operations 
take out a certain amount of the depth 
acquired in printing. The aepth lost 
in this way depends on the paper used 
and the character of the negative, as 
well as the kind of toning bath used 
and the strength of the light used in 
printing. So you will see that only 
experience can guide you as to the 
exact depth of printing. As the prints 
are finished you had better take them 
from the frames and place them in an 
empty plate box until all are ready for 
toning. 

It is not advisable to keep the un- 
toned prints for any great length of 
time before dealing with them, 
although if an entire packet of P.O.P. 
is used up the untoned prints can be 
replaced in the original wrappers or 
envelopes, and kept flat (or under 
pressure—such as that given by a book) 
for several days, or even weeks, if no 
damp is allowed to get at them. Toning 
the prints should therefore be the next 
consideration; and as this is rather an 
important process if it is to be done 
well, we will deal with it at length in 
the next issue of THE A. P. AND P. N.— 
the Special Autumn and Indoor Num- 
ber—which should on no account be 
missed, as, in addition to the toning of 
P.O.P. prints, it will contain a great 
amount of other information of practical 
value to you. 


Back Numbers containing previous Beginaers’ 
Lessons can be obtained from the Publishers. 
52, Long Acre, W.C. 


3a.—Very flat print. Corresponding to print Мо.73. 
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PHOTOGRAPHER 


Every week two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR 
( AND PHOTOGRAPHK 
tion (Beginners! Section) will be criticised on this page. 
technical data are printed as supplied by the authors; and 


NEWs Weekly Competi- 
The 


the hints given may be helpful to other beginners dealing with the same class 


of subject. 


HERE are many landscape photo- 
graphers who make it their rule 
never to take a picture which does not 
contain figures, animals, or some sign 
of living things. Without going so far as 
to say that this should be a rule, we 
must admit that in many cases it is the 
presence of the living element which gives 
the chief interest to quite a large number 
of landscape pictures. 
Now, the introduction of a figure at 
first glance seems so easy and simple a 
thing that many beginners just plank the 


figure anywhere, regardless of back- 
ground, fitness, scale, etc., and “fire. 
away." But presently they find out that 


although the figure may in point of size 
be but quite a small part of the picture, 
vet in fact it may dominate the whole 
composition. In short, they find out that 
the introduction of a figure in a land- 
scape is one of the most difficult things 
to be done satisfactorily. 

There are so many things to be taken 
into consideration that one hardly knows 
where to begin. But perhaps the basis of 
the matter is the fact that a figure in a 
landscape is almost sure to be the first 
thing to attract the eye, and therefore its 
position in the composition is of first im- 
portance. It gives, as artists say, an 
accent, a focus of interest, a point of 
attraction. Thus, if we want to lead the 
eve towards a certain bend in the river, we 
put our fisherman somewhere near it, and 
so on. 

The next point is that, as the eve goes 
to the figure, the eye unconsciously takes 
the size of the figure as a kind of foot 
rule, and so forms some idea of size. For 
example, we may have a moorland view 
with a large rock in the foreground, near 
to which we have a man, dog, sheep, 


A.— LEISURE MOMENTS. By J. H. Crosland. 


or any familiar object of knowable size. 
The eye thus gets a fairly correct idea as 
to the size of the rock. 

A third point is the fitness of the 
figure to the surroundings. А rustic 
fisherman in a ploughed field looks as 


‘absurd as a “city gent” with tall hat 


and frock coat amid a group of hay- 
makers. This draws us on to consider 
the very great importance of а proper 
choice of background, and also care to 
see that the part of the background just 
behind the figure does not produce any 
incongruities. These are only a few of 
the fundamental considerations concern- 
ing the introduction of figures, and the 
young worker must not consider that they 
are the only ones. We may now pass on 
to consider these points in connection with 
the three examples on this page. 

Fig. A. Here we at once see the force 
of the statement that the figure, though 
comparatively small, at once attracts the 
spectator's attention. It acts as an accent, 
a focus point of attention. 

We do not know if the pathway in 


actual fact does run uphill here, but cer- 


tainly it has that effect, and suggests also 
that the camera was placed in some more 
or less elevated place, so that we are 
looking down upon the scene, as it were. 
The distance of the figure makes 
her come on a rather small scale ; 
that is by no means an objection, 
yet it is a point which calls for 
careful observation. Sometimes it 
is good to have a small.scale and 
sometimes а large-scale figure. 
The figure here seems sufficiently 
appropriate to the scene, although 
one is a little anxious about her 
catching sunstroke without a hat. 

In fig. B the first thing we notice 
is the decidedly awkward placing 
of the tree in the background just 
behind the face. At first glance 
one wonders if it is part of the hat 
or costume. Confusion of figure 
and background of this kind is 
a thing alwavs to be avoided. 

The figure here is much too near 
the camera, and makes the trees 
look like tov trees. Then, again, 
the figure is staring at the camera— 
another thing to be avoided. Also, 
one cannot but notice the marked 
fuzziness of the near part of the 
ground when compared with the 
sharpness of the figure 

In fig. € the first thing we notice 
is the darkness of the girl's face 
and hands and the blank-paper 
look of what is no doubt intended 
for water. Next, one notices the 
awkward мау in which the figure 
is cut across the chest by the back- 
zround line of dark cliff and milk- 
like sea. If we read the coupon 
entries aright, we see an exposure 
of 1-2§oth sec. with Fjrr, which 
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B. - PORTRAIT. By S. Bradford. 


is quite ten times too short, and faster 
than need be. The print suggests a nega- 
tive both under.exposed and охег-е- 
veloped. The high lights and shadows 


are both deficient in detail and gradation. 


NEV readers should note that 

back 
previous Beginners’ Lessons are 
obtainable from the Publishers, 
52, Long Acre, London, W.C. 


numbers containing 


„ Am 


Py John J. Horgan. 
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FRUITS ОҒ THE EARTH. By Mrs. GERTRUDE KASEBIER. 
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RAYON DE SOLEIL. 


A BEAUTIFUL INDOOR PHOTOGRAPH BY GUIDO REY. 
From the London Salon of Photography, now open at the Galleries of the Royal Society of Painters in Water Colours, 5а Pall Mall. East, S.W. 
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НЕ philoso- 
| | pher who 
observed 


that the instinct 
which turned the 
young of the 
human race towards top-spinning, 
marbles, or tip-cat, each in its 
appointed season, was akin to the 
migratory instinct of birds and 
other periodic phenomena of the 
animal kingdom, would have been 
nearer the mark had he made 
comparison with the amateur photographer who pursues 
his photographic activities outdoors during certain 
months of the year and indoors during the other months, 
without any real reason beyond personal comfort. 

Whether this division of the amateur photographer’s 
calendar is really due to the exigencies of climate and 
light is beside the mark, as it is generally acknowledged 
that the picture-maker can get his finest effects out- 
doors during the autumn or winter, when mists abound 
and trees are bare, and indoors during the summer 
months, when the light is at its best. 

However, as the instinct of the amateur photographer 
directs his activities to photographic work at home 
during the present time of year, we hope that THE A. P. 
AND P. N. will again provide the right sort of mental 
pabulum for current consumption. In this the Autumn 
Number, apart from a goodly budget of exhibition 
pictures, the articles will be found to deal almost entirely 
with the work of the photographer who is devoting his 
time to making the most of his summer exposures. 


The Amateur's Dark-room. 

In spite of the enormous spread of daylight developing 
methods, with their undoubted facility and reliability, 
the heart of the amateur who has advanced beyond the 
beginner stage invariably yearns for a work-room “‘ all 
his very own," which may or may not be a dark-room. 
The dark-room may be the survival of the earlier days 
of photography, but its competent users are generally 
the survival of the fittest. If the beginner who takes 
his photography seriously wishes to tread ever so little 
over the borders of the very narrow path that is hedged 
in by unsophisticated P.O.P., and gaslight prints from 
tank-developed snapshots, usually known as °“ straight ”’ 
photography, he must have such a room; and we doubt 
if there are very many serious workers in the kingdom 
who have not an apartment of the sort, or corner thereof, 
for their photographic work. In fact, we are interested 
sufficiently in this matter to offer a prize for a descrip- 
tion, accompanied by a photograph, of a reader's dark- 
room or work-room.  Particulars of this offer will be 
found on the following page. 


“Tot homines quot sententiae." 
At a recent members' meeting held at the Royal 
Photographic Society, where the discussion turned 
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entirely оп the dark-room апа its 
fittings, the opinions of a number of 
well-known workers were given, and afforded many 
profitable hints, some of which may be of use to our 
readers. For instance: 

Mr. John H. Gear pleaded for generous accommoda- 
tion in his dark-room, and stipulated that the sink 
arrangement should have a length at least of eight or 
nine feet, a width of two feet, and a depth of six or eight 
inches. Не also insisted upon the damage done by 
earthenware sinks, and stated his preference for one 
which was lead-lined. He liked swing-taps, but usually 
swing taps would not keep from leaking for very long 
if the pressure of the water were at all great, and to ob- 
viate this difficulty he had a cistern inaconvenient part of 
his dark-room, giving a fall of about six feet only, and 
with this arrangement he found no trouble from the 
leaking of the swing-taps. 

He described his sink as being divided across the 
middle, so that one side could be used for developing, 
and the other for fixing, washing negatives, and other 
purposes. He strongly condemned the practice of 
having the fixing bath underneath the sink. Such a 
plan invoived the continual dropping of hyposulphite of 
soda solution on to the floor, where it crystallised and 
became a nuisance. The partition of board which 
divided this sink into two portions rose for a height of 
some four feet above it, and within this partition the 
source of illumination, suitably screened, was placed, so 
that light could be shown both to the left and to the 
right. 

After describing his safe-lights and his method of 
keeping his developing solutions, he went on to speak 
of the side of the dark-room at right angles to the sink, 
which was a convenient situation for the bench. The 
bench, again, should be eight or nine feet in length, if 
possible, and, as in the case of the sink, it was con- 
venient to divide this also into two portions by means 
of a partition three or four feet in height, with the lamp 
within it. A couple of drawers below the bench were 
very useful. If the dark-room was sufficiently large to 
contain the copying or enlarging apparatus, or both, 
so much the better. 

Mr. W. B. Ferguson disagreed with Mr. Gear as to 
the advisability of large sinks. He found it a practical 
convenience to contract the sink within very small 
dimensions. If he required to develop very large plates 
or bromide enlargements, he fitted on to the top of 
his sink a large, lead-lined sink and a tray of such 
dimensions on the working bench was made to perform 
the duties of a large sink pro tem. Не minimised 
the dangers of his porcelain sink by placing in the 
bottom of it a piece of sheet-lead. The advantage of 
porcelain was that it could be kept cleaner than lead, 
and he found, further, that if hot water were allowed 
to run into the lead sink for any length of time it caused 
what his plumber called a ‘‘ cr he lead, 


eeping ’’ of 
which thus became very, liable. o drack) CTE ght with 
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which he worked in the dark-room was more green than 
anything else. 

Dr. C. E. К. Mees also thought that, except for 
professional purposes, sinks of great length were not 
required. Sinks of three feet six inches, or two feet six 
inches, were sufficient in most cases. They should be 
big enough to contain the fixing bath. It was abso- 
lutely necessary that the fixing bath should be in the 
sink, and in his own establishment it was the rule that 
over every sink there should be a white light, so that the 
worker did not have to turn round in order to make an 
examination, and thus drop hypo on the floor. 

Mr. Chapman Jones wondered that such things as 
red American cloth and other red materials should be 
in such demand to exclude the light. Why not black, 
which kept out all light? In practice he found two 
thicknesses of common brown paper quite serviceable in 
stopping out the light from a window. For his own 
part, he advocated a yellow light, which was much more 
pleasing than red and nearly as safe. Не used five or 
six thicknesses of yellow fabric with a sixteen-candle 
power lamp behind. With isochromatic plates he would 
put in a bit of orange fabric, and with panchromatic 
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HE A. P. PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


For the encouragement of readers in all parts of the world THE A. P. AND P. N. announces various 
prize competitions from time to time dealing with suitable topical subjects. 

"THE A. P." WEEKLY COMPETITION is probably the most popular of its kind ever instituted 
by any weekly publication. For particulars see advertisement page xxxiii. 

"THE A. P." LANTERN SLIDE COMPETITION: See page to (Supplement). 

PRIZES FOR OBSERVANT READERS: A special and extremely popular competition that affords 
both amusement and information for observant readers. Particulars will be found on page 4 (Supplement). 
An entirely new competition on similar lines will be announced shortly. 


A SPECIAL COMPETITION FOR READERS WITH DARK-ROOMS. 


- October 16, 1911. 


plates a bit of red fabric, but in these cases he would 
always keep the dish covered. For bromide printing 
two thicknesses of yellow fabric were quite sufficient. 

Mr. J. McIntosh, who had converted a coal-celler into 
a dark-room, found it an advantage to keep the shelves 
very narrow, so that the bottles had to stand in a single 
rank, and there was no possibility of one getting behind 
the other. It was an advantage to have a drying 
cupboard. An interesting dark-room accessory was a 
plate whirler, consisting of an ordinary pneumatic 
holder and an egg whisk, which could be bought for 
ба. or gd. By cutting off some of the tin parts it 
could be made to revolve at great speed, and the suction 
of the pneumatic holder would carry a plate at least 
10 by 8. 

Mr. Drinkwater Butt complained of the manner in 
which amateurs kept their bottles, some stoppered, 
others corked, others with a quarter-plate laid over the 
top, some labelled, others not. All bottles should be 
stoppered as far as possible, and it was useful to em- 
ploy those bottles with a patch of frosted glass upon 
them, upon which could be written anything that was 
required. 


A NOTE FOR NEW AND 
OLD READERS. 


"ы Two prizes of опе guinea and half a guinea respectively are offered for а description, accompanied 


by а photograph, of the competitor’s dark-room or work-room. The prizes will be awarded to the 


Қа 2 readers of THE A. P. AND P. N. who have incorporated the most original idea іп their practical 

work, or have arranged their rooms, no matter how small, in the neatest and most efficient manner. 

The recent discussion on dark-room accommodation, at the Royal Photographic Society, reported in the article above, will 
give a clue to the sort of thing required. Any notes on dark-room fitting, etc., which may not be awarded а prize 
but which the Editor thinks worthy of publication will be paid for at current rates, and appear under “The Handy Man” 
heading. (See page 392.) The competition closes on November 15. Address all communications to Тһе. Editor, “The 
A. P. and P. N.,” 52, Long Acre, London, W.C. Mark envelopes “Dark-room” in top left-hand corner. In all cases the 


decision of the Editor will be final. 


London Salon of Photography.—Open until October 21. Royal 
Water Colour Society's Galleries, 5a, Pall Mall East, S.W. 
Hon. sec., Robert M. Cocks, 5a, Pall Mall East, London, S.W. 

Bournemouth and District Camera Club.—October 11 to 20. 
Hon. sec., Miss Penrice, 41, Wellington Road, Bournemouth. 

Rotherham Photographic Society.—October 18 to 21. Hon. 
sec., H. C. Hemmingway, Tooker Road, Rotherham. 

Norwich Photographic Society.—November 7 to 11. Entries 
close October 24. Hon. sec., J. T. Tanner, The Lodge, Bow- 
thorpe Road, Norwich. 

Southampton Camera Club.—November 6 to 11. Entries close 
November 1; exhibits, November 3. Hon. sec., C. M. Cooper, 
203, Shirley Road, Southampton. 

Cambridge and District Photographic Club.— November 15 to 
18. Hon. sec., T. J. Sowdon, Sunny Side, Guest R»ad, Cam- 
bridge. 


Lincoln Art and Industrial.—November 20 to 25. Entries 
close November 4; exhibits, November 8. Hon. sec., Arthur 
Smith, The Museum, Lincoln. 

City of London and Cripplegate Photographic Society.— 
November 27 to 30. Hon. sec., F. W. Gardner, 135, Vaughan 
Road, Harrow. 

Beith and District Arts and Crafts Club.—March 2c to 23, 1012. 
Hon. sec., J. Peat Millar, 40, King’s Road, Beith, N.B. 

“А. P. Little "Gallery," 52, Long Acre, W.C. One-man 
show by Dr. E. G. Boon. Opened October 16, and daily 
(with the exception of Tuesday afternoons), 10 a.m. to 6 p.m., 
Saturdays ro to I. 

Camera Club, 17, John Street, Adelphi. One-man show by 
Mr. Bertram Park. October to November. . 

Royal Photographic Society, 35, Russell Square, W.C. One- 
man show by Mr. Charles Job. Opens October 24. 


COMPETITION. 

“Тһе A. P. and P. N.” Annual Lantern Slide Competition.— 
Closing date, October 23. Entries, accompanied by coupons, 
to be addressed to the Editor, THE A. P. AND P. N., 52, Long 
Acre, W.C. For full particulars see advt. page Supplement IO 
of this issue. 


Owing to the extreme pressure on our space in this issue a notice of the One-man Show by Dr. E. G. Boon at “ The 
A. P, Little Gallery " is held over until next week. Ariel’s Notes, “ Among the Societies," are also crowded out, but 
will appear as usual in the next issue. 
NN. $$ ES 
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TAND ог tank de- 

velopment, as dis- 

tinct from time or 
factorial development, 
should specially appeal 
to the amateur who has 
a number of holiday ex- 
posures to deal with. 
The use of one of the 
developing tanks which 
are now supplied by 
practically any dealer is 
recommended, and although the '' time " method will 
give a high percentage of good negatives, there is no 
doubt that for the busy man, slow stand development of 
a number of plates, with varying exposures, in dilute 
developer, will probably give an even higher percentage. 
He will be able to place the plates in the tank of 
developer in the dark-room and leave them there for an 
hour or so, with the certainty of getting a good batch of 
negatives. 

One of the most frequent queries that comes the 
Editor's way is a request for a formula that will give 
such and such a negative in so many minutes by the 
stand or tank system of development. 

The querists evidently do not realise three factors in 
the problem: first, the question of temperature, i.e., 
the warmer the solution the quicker it acts; second, 
the particular brand of plate, for their rates or speeds of 
developing may vary considerably inter se; and, third, 
the printing process for which the negative is required. 
Thus for carbon, for example, а more plucky or ‘‘ con- 
trasty ” negative is required than for gaslight or bromide 
printing. 

The following formula have been tested at various 
times, and will be found to give good negatives in times 
ranging from half an hour to one hour at бо deg. F. 
The list should be kept for reference. It will be seen 
that in some cases alternative formule are given. 

For this method of work it is recommended that the 
water to be used for making up developers should be 
previously well boiled in a kettle, and then allowed to 
stand at rest until it is nearly cold, e.g., about 
70 deg. F. 

Broadly speaking, those developers which contain 
a caustic alkali tend to give softer results than those in 
which a carbonate alkali is employed. 

In all cases in these formula it is assumed that the 
crystal forms of soda sulphite, soda carbonate, and 
potassium carbonate are used. But if it be desired to 
substitute soda carbonate for potassium carbonate, one 
may do this by reckoning 16 grains of potassium 
carbonate are equivalent to 27 grains of soda carbonate, 
or, roughly, 1 grain of potassium carbonate is equiva- 
lent to 12 grains of soda carbonate. 

If it is desired to substitute anhydrous sulphite of 
soda for the crystals, any given quantity of the latter 
mav be replaced by half the quantity of the former, 
which, in addition, dissolves more readily than the 
crystals. 
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STAND OR TANK DEVELOPMENT. 


Also, it is useful to remember that 7 grains of caustic 
potash are equivalent to 5 grains of caustic soda. 

GLYCIN is deservedly first favourite, on account of its 
non-tendency to stain the negative. 

Glycin—(A) Water 10 oz., soda sulphite ro gr., 
potass. carbonate 50 gr., glycin 10 gr. (B) Water 
10 OZ., soda sulphite 60 gr., potass. carbonate 2 dr., 
glycin 20 gr. 

Glycin Stock Solution.—Hot water 10 oz., soda sul- 
phite 4 oz., glycin roo gr., potass. carbonate І oz. 
Dilute with то parts of water for use. 

Руко. —Еуегуопе knows and ‘appreciates the quality 
of a good pyro negative. It is not advisable to prolong 
development beyond half an hour with pyro, on account 
of the risk of staining. 

Pyro Soda.—(A) Water 20 oz., soda sulphite 1 dr., 
potass. metabisulphite 4 dr., soda carbonate 2 dr., pyro, 
10 gr. (B) Water 20 oz., soda sulphite 40 gr., soda 
carbonate 50 gr., pyro 5 gr. 

Pyro Acetone.—Water 10 oz., soda sulphite 15 gr., 
pyro 5 gr., acetone 10-12 min. 

Pyro Caustic.—Water 20 oz., soda sulphite 3 dr., 
caustic potash 10 gr. or caustic soda 7 gr., pyro 20 gr. 

Pyro Metol.—{A) Water до oz., metol 15 gr., soda 
sulphite 4 oz., potass. metabisulphite 1 dr., potass. 
bromide 5 gr., potass. caustic 1 dr., pyro 20 gr. 

ORTOL is a clean-working developer, giving good 
detail before there is much density. Тһе quality of the 
negatives is akin to that obtained with pyro. 

Ortol.—Water то oz., potass. metabisulphite 3 gr., 
soda sulphite 30 gr., soda carbonate 30 gr., ortol 5 gr. 

HYDROQUINONE OR QUINOL stands last in popular 
favour, as tending to give excessive contrasts, but 
where the subject is lacking in contrast one may be glad 
to take advantage of this quality. With some brands 
of plates quinol, with prolonged development, tends to 
give an obstinate stain. It is best used in conjunction 
with metol. 

Metol Quinol.—Water zo oz., metol 8 gr., quinol 
12 gr., soda sulphite 14 dr., soda carbonate 1} dr. 

METOL.—(A) Water ro oz., metol 5 gr., soda sulphite 
2 dr., soda carbonate 14 dr. (B) Water 10 oz., soda 
sulphite 200 gr., soda carbonate тоо gr., metol 10 gr. 

ADUROL deserves to be more widely known. Its 
general character is midway between pyro and metol. 

Adurol.—(A) Water 10 oz., soda sulphite 8o gr., 
potass. carbonate 1 dr., adurol ro gr. (B) Water 
20 oz., soda sulphite 3 dr., potass. carbonate 150 gr., 
adurol 25 gr. 

PARAMIDOPHENOL.— This developer works cleanly and 
rapidly in conjunction with a caustic alkali. It is best 
to use one of the commercial ready-made preparations on 
the market. 

Rodinal.—(A) Water 10 oz., rodinal 25 min. (B) 
Water 20 о2., rodinal т dr., potass. carbonate 30 gr. 
(C) Water ro oz., rodinal 1 dr., potass. bromide s gr. 

Azol.—(A) Water то oz., azol 30 min. This is also 
good for films. Potass. bromide may be added in cases 
of over-exposure. 2 
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one thing 
more than 
another that 
the exhibition 
of the London 
Salon of 


Photography 
has hammered 
home, it is the 
fact that the 
big picture is returning to favour. Some of the 
exhibitors seem to have vied with one another to see 
who could produce the biggest prints, and it must be 
recorded that these fine exhibition pictures are far 
more telling than they could possibly have been had 
their area been measured in mere inches instead of 
square fect. 

Now the big bromide is just as easy to make as a 
small bromide, if you go the right way to work. The 
only difficulty is that it cannot be produced at home 
unless you have a workroom that is fitted up as few 
of us could afford to have it fitted. But a little obstacle 
like this does not deter the man who has made up his 
mind to do something big. 

Where the Club Enlarger Comes In. 

Nowadays almost every photographic club or society 
of any importance has the necessary apparatus, or 
failing the club you can make arrangements with a trade 
enlarger to have the use of one of his lanterns for a few 
hours, stipulating, of course, that you want todothe work 
yourself, and if one of his assistants is present he must 
be content to look on and only render help when you 
need it. Once you have decided to set to work on the 
Brobdingnagian scale, you are surprised to find how 
easily the apparent difficulties are overcome. 

First of all, you want to have a sympathetic friend 
who will promise to really help. This friend is essen- 
tial. If you spoil a four-shilling piece of bromide paper 
by over-exposure—well, the friend comes in useful to 
say things to. If the print is under-exposed, he comes 
in handy for rocking the dish. If the print is success- 
ful the first time, then you can appreciate his 
congratulations and all that sort of thing. Last, but 
most important of all, you can call upon him to vouch 
for the fact that you reallv did make the print yourself, 
and that it was not the product of a professional 
person. | 

Preparations. 

The circumstances under which the enlargement has 
to be made will probably be somewhat inelastic. You 
cannot make modifications in the arrangements of an 
enlarging room that you are only going to occupy for 
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a few hours, but whatever you do, mind that you are 
perfectly familiar with the position of everything that 
you are going to use. There will probably be plenty 
of light in the developing room and plenty of space 
for you to move about. ‘Trade workrooms are usually 
provided with plenty of safe light, and the club en- 
larging room is not far behind in this important 
respect; but you must rehearse every movement before 
the lights are switched off, and know exactly where all 
the things that you want are going to stand. 

Dishes tor 30 by 40 prints are fearsome objects, and 


seem to hold enough developer to float a super- 
Dreadnought. So do not try and economise with your 
solutions. Have several Winchesters or 40 02. 


measures full, and be prepared to go liberally with it. 
You will also want a bottle containing а то per cent. 
solution of potassium bromide, and some cotton-wool. 
See that you have a dish equal in size to your developing 
dish, and have it under the water tap. In this dish 
you can soak the paper before developing, and you can 
wash the developer out of the print before it is taken 
to the fixing bath. It should be alongside the 
developing dish, so that the print can be transferred 
quickly when need be. 

The hypo dish must be well away from the developing 
bench, and, if arrangements permit, you will find it an 
immense advantage for the final washing to be done 
at a sink that is quite separate from the place at which 
you have been developing. 

Having studied all these little details, and seen that 
there is a clean bench where you can cut the bromide 
paper, and a light-proof drawer or cupboard where you 
can store it, you can get to work. 

Test Exposures. 

The lantern will probably have an artificial illuminant, 
and the light will be pretty constant. As the cost of the 
large sections of bromide paper is a matter of no little 
moment, you must make test exposures, or a test 
exposure with a strip of bromide of the same batch as 
the sheet you propose using. A slip two or three inches 
wide, and long enough to go diagonally across the 
greater portion of the enlarged image, gives the best 
indication of what the negative requires, and if you 
have only the vaguest notion of what to give you had 
better make a shaded test even before that. By a 
shaded test I mean uncovering successive sections of 
the strip, so that when completed you have exposures 
of, say, one, two, three, four, five, six, seven, and 
eight minutes, all on the same strip. For a big enlarge- 
ment you will probably want to give more exposure, but 
so much depends on the light, the negative, and the 
scale of enlargement that no data can be given. 

Once the exposure has been determined, you can pin 
up your big sheet of bromide and uncap thelens with the 
certainty that all will be well. A little judicious shading 
of thin portions may be necessary to get the denser 
parts of the subject to print, but your test strips will 
tell you if this has to be done. Do not walk about the 
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room while the exposure is going on, or you may shake 
the easel and get a blurred image. Stand or sit quietly 
and patiently until you can recap the lens. 


Developing the Print. 


After soaking the print in cold water, lay it out 
evenly on the bottom of the dish, and flow the developer 
over evenly from а 40 oz. measure, or, if you have 
practised the dodge, you can pour the developer into 
the dish first and slip the bromide paper in after, and 
with a rocking movement send a wave of developer right 
across the print and submerge it. 

Whichever method you adopt, you should not leave 
the print in the developer, at this stage, for more than 
a few moments. If the exposure has been correct, the 
image will begin to build up on the surface almost at 
once, so directly you see this surface image forming 
lift out the print and put it in the dish full of clean 
water. Within a few seconds the rapid surface action 
will stop, and you will know whether you are going 
to get a good print or a compromise. If the developing 
action is irregular, and the high-lights refuse to come 
up, turn out the water. It may require two of you to 
do this. Then with a little swab of cotton-wool dipped 
in developer dab the parts that won't print until they 
begin to come up. Flow water over the print from 
time to time, and drain it off again to prevent uneven 
patches. 

Breathing on parts that are backward in developing 
sometimes helps matters. Shadows that appear to be 
choking up can be restrained by swabbing with the 
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potassium bromide solution, but with careful test expo- 
sures this 15 not often needed. 

Finally, let the print soak in the developer until it 
appears to be right, then rinse the developer off the 
surface and transfer to the fixing bath, where you can 
gloat over the success or bemoan the failure of your 
efforts. 

Prints that are Worth While. 

There is a pleasurable excitement about these ехрегі- 
ences that more than repays the effort. It is the big 
game shooting of photographic work, and, after all, 
if you have a good subject and want to exhibit it, why 
not do it handsomely ? 

The cost need not frighten the amateur, because he 
will probably spend ever so much more on little contact 
prints that no one looks at, while a nice ‘‘ double 
elephant ” (which, by the way, 15 до by 27 inches, and 
comes easily out of a 40-inch roll) is something one сап 
be proud of, particularly if enlarged from an Ensignette 
or a V.P. Tenax negative. 

If the tendency towards the bigger picture continues, 
the Salons of the future will have to be held at Olympia, 
and the makers of bromide paper will be even richer 
than they all seem to be at present, but whether this 
state of affairs materialises or whether it doesn’t, it is 
perfectly obvious that the shilling-paying public who 
come to see the exhibitions do like to see big pictures 
leavening the show, and those who are responsible for 
the exhibitions of the coming winter should see that 
some of their members are stirred to activity in this 
direction. 


o  — —— 
SEPIA TONING OF GASLIGHT OR BROMIDE PAPERS. 


A New and Inexpensive Method. 


OW that artificial light is extensively used by amateurs 

N and professionals for printing, an easy and successful 

method of producing striking sepia tones will be 

appreciated. The following methods I have used for over 

three years, and I find the results are very successful and 
permanent. 

The procedure is very similar to that employed for inten- 
sifying plates, і.е., perchloride of mercury, followed by 
ammonia. Slightly over-expose the print and develop, as 
usual, with any metol-quinone developer. Fix in ordinary 
hypo about one in five. Wash for half an hour. Immerse in 
the perchloride solution until the image bleaches out just 
the same as a plate. Wash well again, taking care to rub 
any white powder from the surface with wet fingers. Now 
transfer the print quickly to solution of ammonia (опе part 
to 20 or 30 of water). A rich dark sepia results. Wash 
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again for one minute. (It is advisable to rub the surface 
of the print, when in ammonia, with a tuft of cotton wool, to 
ensure evenness of tone.) After this washing, place the print 
in the hypo solution for about two minutes, not longer. The 
tones will hghten up very considerably, and leave a fine 
sepia tone. 

This method applies to all gaslight and bromide papers, 
and often when results are spoiled by green or dirty brown 
tones they can be converted into brilliant sepias by the 
above method. After the hypo bath it is only necessary 
to wash for ten minutes, and dry in the usual way. Some 
prints are liable to blister, but these, when dried by an 
ordinary method, more especially by pinning them on a 
board, give passable results, as the blisters disappear on 
drying. The chemicals necessary are stocked by most 
amateurs, so no extra outlay is needed. 
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THE NERNST LAMP FOR LANTERN WORK. A Practical Note by T. THORNE BAKER. 


shown in a big hall, but for the ordinary sized room 

a screen not more than a yard and a half square in 
area is generally used, and more common sources of light 
are available. 

Where a house has an electric light supply, there is no 
lamp so convenient as the Nernst, more especially since some 
of the improved lamps recently placed on the market give 
as much as 1,400 candle-power. The Nernst lamp contains 
a filament prepared with salts of the rare earths (cerium, 
thorium, lanthanum, yttrium, etc.), and this filament—a bad 
conductor of electricity when cold—is warmed by a heater, 
until suddenly it permits of the passage of the electric cur- 
rent through it, and the filament becomes incandescent ; two 
and three filaments crossed at an angle are used in the 
more powerful lights, and this is of especial advantage to 
the lanternist, since at the central point where they cross 
one has the maximum of brilliancy, and for lantern work 


Is arc lamp is necessary where a lantern is to be 
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or enlarging, a light source is more efficient the smaller 
its area; that is why the electric arc is practically ideal. 

The modern three-filament Nernst burners are made in 
two varieties; the thin, rod-like “ filaments " are all parallel 
in one varietv, but crossed at 60 deg. in the other. The 
latter pattern onlv gives 500 candle-power, instead of 700, 
yet owing to its filaments being crossed, it will give more 
illumination on the lantern screen for the rcason given. 

A good deal of care should be exercised in using Nernst 
burners for lantern work or enlarging. The filaments are 
very brittle, and are very liable to crack at the points where 
they are cemented to their holders. Thev light best if held 
іп an inverted position, but if once adjusted in the hori- 
zontal position in the lantern, they may soon be lighted if 
a spirit lamp be applied to warm the filaments. If the 
heater will not act—as sometimes happens—do not look upon 
the burner as useless; it тау last for many a week pro- 
vided you always 4 light up ” with the aid of a.spirit lamp. 
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THE method 


which I am 
about to describe is not novel, but though well known 
to professional photographers and exhibitors, it is by no 
means so well known by amateurs as it deserves to be. 
This is probably due to it not being described in the majority 
of photographic text-books intended for amateurs’ use. Why 
that is so I do not know, as there is no difficulty whatever 
attending the process, and by its means many a photo- 
graph that has been hidden away іп a portfolio can be 
transformed into a pleasing and interesting form of mural 
decoration. | 

The method of mounting a print in this way is shown in 
the accompanying drawings, in which fig. 1 is a front view of 
the finished mounting, and fig. 2 an exaggerated section on the 
line AB, fig. r; figs. 3 and 4 illustrate the method of fixing 
the suspending rings ; fig. 5 shows a front view and section 
on the line ED of the first stage in forming a corner ; fig. 6 
shows a front view, a section on the line EF, and an end 
view of the second stage in forming a corner; and fig. 7 
shows a front view and end view of the method of finishing 
the last corner. 

The first part of process is the mounting of the print. 
For this purpose linen-surfaced art mounting paper is 
most effective. The simplest method is to paste the print 
direct on to a piece of thick art paper, allowing a border /7 
of from one and a half to two inches for prints up to 
whole-plate size, and from two to three inches for 
whole-plate, 10 by 8, or 12 by ro. It is generally pre- 
ferable that the bottom border be made half an inch to 
an inch wider than the others, in order not to cramp 
the title too close to the print. А thick brown art paper 
will be found very suitable for this type of mounting, уу 
as it gives a certain amount of warmth of tone to the 
finished result, which is absent if grey or green be used. 
The print may also be mounted by the well-known 
multiple mounting process, as shown in the drawings. 
For this purpose thick linen-surfaced art paper forms the 
most effective final mounting, whilst for the intermediate 
mountings thin art paper having either linen surface or 
ordinary surface may be used. In the drawings the print 
(1) 1s shown mounted on a thin art mount (2), and this 
mounted on a thick art mount (3) which has a linen 
surface. The print thus mounted is then mounted on a 
piece of thick cardboard or strawboard (4, fig. 2) of the 
same size as the final mounting (3). For these mount- 
ings a thick, dry mountant should be used, and should 
be applied as sparingly as possible, otherwise the mounted 
print will be badly bent when dry. 

While the print thus mounted is drying, the back is 
prepared, and the piece of glass (s) that is to form the 
front of the picture is obtained. For pictures of whole- 
plate size and upwards what is known as 21 oz. glass 
should be used, glass of lighter weight being so thin as 
to make the finished result tco fragile. In ordering the 
glass care should be taken to state that the corners must 
be absolutely true, and not curved, as is often the 
case through careless cutting. The back (6) to which the 
suspending rings (7) are attached is next prepared. This 
consists of a sheet of thin strawboard or cardboard of the 
same size as the mounted picture. About $ in. from the top 
апа 14 in. from each side a slit (8) about $ in. long is cut. 
A couple of 4 in. brass rings (7) are obtained from an iron- 
monger's, and a piece of } in. strong tape, about six inches 
long, is threaded through each. 

The ends (9a, 9b), which are preferablv of unequal length, are 
folded together, and passed through the slits (S), as shown 
in figs. 2 and 3, so that the ring (7) is close to the slit. A 
number of stitches (10) are then passed through the ends 
(да, gb) and the cardboard (6), on to which the ends are then 
pasted down. 

In order to give a finished appearance to the back, it may 
be covered by a thin sheet of dark brown paper, which 15 
pasted on it, half-inch slits being made in it at suitable points 
to allow the rings (7) to be passed through. The slits (8) may 
be finished off and strengthened so as to prevent their extend- 
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_PASSE-PARTOUT MOUNTING. 


FREDERICK A. GARDINER. 
Special to “Тһе A. P. & P. М." 


ing lengthwise, by sticking over them a piece 
of binding paper (r1) having a slit (11a), and 
over the ends of this, and close up to the 
tape (9), pieces (12). By this method of mounting them the 
rings are firmly secured in their place, so that they will not 
give way under ordinary circumstances and let the picture fall. 

The back (6), with its rings, is then pasted on to the back of 
the mounted picture, and the whole allowed to get thoroughly 
drv before binding to the glass (s). This is important, other- 
wise the picture is liable to become mildewed. When dry, the 
title may be printed in the position shown in fig. 1 in Chinese 
white; black being unsuitable, since it does not show up 
clearly. The title may be balanced by a monogram or the 
like in the position shown. 

The mounted print is now ready for binding to the glass (5), 
which should be thoroughly cleaned with washleather and 
polished. The gummed binding paper for this purpose is 
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3 known as “pebbled passe-partout 
binding,” and is obtainable from 
photographic dealers. It should 
18 be obtained in a colour that 
/ blends suitably with the final 


mounting (3). A length of this 
binding, about two inches longer 
than the four sides of the picture, 
FIG Py E is cut off, and a length (13) equal 
| to the top edge is wetted. The 
picture and glass are placed on their lower edges on the 
table, and held firmly in position, while the part 13 is 
stuck over their upper edges, as shown in figs. 2 and 5. 
Cuts (14) are made on either side of the strip, as shown in 
fig. 5, and the strip opened out, as shown at 15, fig. 6, ready 
for wetting and sticking down along the next edge. 

This method is adopted for each of the corners (16 and 17). 
Before sticking the strip along the edge 18, however, it is held 
alongside this edge and its end cut, as shown in the end 
view of fig. 7, leaving a projecting tongue (19) of the same 
width as the thickness of the picture and about } in. long. 
The strip is then stuck down, and the tongue (19) stuck down 
on to the upper edge (13). 
will be Royi 
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now finished, and when ready to be hung on the wall, pre- 
ferably on two nails or hooks. If it be desired to hang it 
by a short cord, the tapes (0) and slits (8) should be situated 
at an angle, in order to prevent a twisting strain being placed 
on the rings (7). 

The amateur may find that at first it takes him some time 
to mount prints in this way, but after two or three have been 
done he will be able to carry it out much more quickly, more 
especially if the mountings are done one evening and the bind- 
ing the next. 


EIGHING PHOTOGRAPHIC 
CHEMICALS. 


By E. J. GENTRY. 


AMATEUR photographers usually 
will find it both better and cheaper 
to compound the various solutions 
required for the different processes. By 
buying the best quality of chemicals one 
is generally assured of their purity, and 
by .making the solutions oneself there 
is more certainty of obtaining correct 
working solutions than there is by using 
commercial solutions, some of which 
possibly may contain chemicals more or 
less deleterious for the process in hand. 

The weighing of photographic chemicals is by no means 
such a delicate, procedure as that employed by chemists, being 
easily done by any ordinary amateur; still, it is sufficiently 
so to need a certain amount of care and attention. 

Scales suitable for photographic use may be purchased very 
cheaply—írom about two shillings and upwards. Some are 
made to hang on a pillar fitted to the box containing the scales, 
which is the most convenient pattern, as it leaves both hands 
free. Other patterns are made without the supporting pillar, 
but this.type is inconvenient in practice, needing one hand 
to hold the scales up. With these a pillar should be fitted 
to the box, or a nail driven into the wall over the work- 
table (at such a height that the scale pans come about half- 
an-inch above the level of the table, this preventing them 


‘oscillating too much), so that the scales may be suspended ; 


then both hands are left free, which is necessary for proper 
working. 


Whatever the pattern of scales used, they should be capable : 


of weighing from half a grain upwards, and should be sensitive 
enough to swing freely when the half.grain weight is placed 
in one pan, and, naturally, the beam should be perfectly level 
when the pans are empty. 

Glass pans are incomparably superior to those made of 
brass, being more easily kept clean and being untarnishable. 
The pans always should be carefully cleaned immediately 
after use, before placing the scales away. 

When several different chemicals are to be weighed at one 
time, it is an advantage to place a clean piece of paper in the 
pan, and pour the required quantity of the chemical thereon, 
using a fresh piece of paper for each chemical weighed. This 
method also has the advantage that the paper may be creased 
and the chemical more easily transferred thereby to the bottle, 
besides saving the necessity of cleaning the pan between each 
weighing. Of course, a piece of paper of similar weight must 
be placed in the pan containing the weights, to ensure accuracy. 

Cleanliness in weighing chemicals is a very important matter, 
and a neglect of the same may easily lead to expensive results. 
For instance, too much of the chemical may be placed in the 
pan of the scales, and the object (often a knife-blade, for con- 
venience) used for picking up and transferring to the stock- 
bottle the surplus amount of the chemical may have been used 
previously for some other chemical and not cleaned. The con- 
sequence might be that the surplus chemical returned to the 
bottle would be contaminated by the other chemical adhering 
to the knife-blade (or other lifter), and possibly the whole of 
the contents of the stock-bottle spoiled. 

Narrow strips of clean thin cardboard make good scoops or 
lifters for transferring any surplus amount of the chemical from 
the scale pan back into the stock-bottle, and being cheap and 
easily made a fresh one may be used for each different 
chemical weighed, thus avoiding any chance of contamination. 

It is well known that chemicals are weighed by the apothe- 
cary's weight when making up solutions, whilst when they are 
bought they are weighed by avoirdupois weight. An apothe- 
carys ounce equals 480 grains, and the avoirdupois ounce 
equals 4374 grains. 
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Facts and Formule for Practical Workers. 


SAFE-LIGHT VARNISH FOR ELECTRIC LIGHT GLOBES. 


OR those workers who are fortunate enough to have electric 

light fitted in their dark-rooms the following has been . 
recommended for colouring and converting the lamp to a safe- 
light. The glass should be polished, and then given two or 
three even coatings of varnish with a soft brush. For a red 
colour, use ordinary celluloid varnish stained to a suitable 
depth of colour with a mixture of two parts of tartrazine and 
one of rose bengal. After shaking up the varnish with the dyes, 
the clear portion is decanted. For a green colour, seventy parts 
of acid green and one of tartrazine are recommended. A second 
coating of varnish must only be applied when the first is 


thoroughly dry. А 


А CHEMICAL-PROOF PREPARATION FOR WOODEN 
BENCHES AND DISHES. 

REQUENTLY when fitting up a dark-room it is desired to 

prepare wooden benches, big dishes, etc., to resist the action 
of all photographic solutions. Almost any kind of wood can 
be treated, although teak or pitch pine is best. A good quality 
of pine or poplar will be found quite satisfactory, if рери 
treated. The process leaves the table or bench with a dull bl 
surface, from which almost any chemical solution can be wiped 
without leaving marks. Two solutions are employed, as follows: 


A. —Gopper Орабан hb жечуу, 12 parts 
Potassium chlórafe. ....... erret enne 12 parts 
ҰҒАЙЫҚ КҮ ЛОГ pu ooa RR қыз ққа IR тоо parts 
Boil till solution takes place. 
B.—Aniline hydrochloride .......................... 15 parts 
hai 77 T rS 100 parts 
Or, if more readily procurable :— 
PUIG: GU Si user coii ә disini oo da 12 parts 
Hydrochlonc Acid Scissors 18 parts 
Ei. Ac 100 parts 


By means of a brush apply two coats of solution A, while 
hot, the second coat as soon as the first is dry. Then apply 
two coats of solution B, and allow the wood to thoroughly s. 
A coat of raw linseed oil is next applied. It is best to use 
a cloth instead of a brush, so as to get only a very thin coat 
of the oil. The desired amount of polish is now given the 
wood by rubbing in the oil. In the treatment with the oil 
the deep black colour is partially brought out, although this 
does not uniformly appear until the table has been washed 
with hot soapsuds. This takes out the superfluous chemicals. 
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LANTERN SLIDES BY THE CARBON PROCESS. 


HE carbon process is worth learning from the point of view 
| of slide making alone, as no other method available 
for the amateur gives such exquisite gradation and fineness of 
texture, this fact being well illustrated by the fact that most 
of those who make enlarged negatives as a commercial opera- 
tion use carbon transparencies. Any carbon worker can add 
lantern slides to his output by attending to the following matters: 
‘lhe glass plates are first carefully cleaned with dilute 
ammonia to remove traces of grease, and are then flooded with 
weak bichromated albumen, the excess being drained off and 
the plate being allowed to dry in daylight. The white of one 
egg beaten with a pint of water and 4o grains of potassium 
bichromate forms a suitable mixture. The dry albumenised 
surface is now coated with collodion, it being a matter of 
indifference whether the collodion is plain or iodised, as in 
the latter case the iodising salts dissolve out and do no harm. 
When the collodion film is just set—a matter of two or three 
minutes—the plate is soaked in water until the film is saturated 
throughout, and then the exposed tissue is squeegeed down on 
the collodion, after which the subsequent stages are as in the 
case of ordinary single transfer carbon printing. 
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By "CADOGAN SQUARE." 


Special lo 


MAKING THE MosT OF A NEGATIVE THAT 
INCLUDES TOO MUCH SUBJECT. 


NE of the reproaches hurled 
against photography as а 
means of pictorial representa- 


tion is that it includes every- 
thing, important апа unimportant, 
which is in front of the lens. Com- © 


paring photography with, say, etching, Ai 
we have in the average photograph 74 
equal emphasis over the whole picture, 3 
while the etcher draws those parts 
of the subject which make their special 
appeal to him, and merely suggests the 
subordinate surroundings. Pictorial 
workers have recognised this, and have | 
in the past adopted various methods of 
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slave to his negative? 
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the print. 
another house alongside. 


Fig. 1.—AN Orb HovsE AT TEWKESBURY. 


*' MAKING THE MOST OF IT 


** The Amateur Photograzher and Pho'ographic News.” 


The firs: of a series of practical articles telling the 
amateur how to make the most of faulty apparatus, 
negatives, or prints, etc., in the production of good 

pictorial results. 
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the diffi- 


overcoming 
culty. 

The methods vary 
according to the cha- 
racter of the subject, 
but the idea naturally 
occurs, why not leave 
things out of the photo- 
graph? Why should 
one be obliged to print 
from edge to edge of 
the negative, or, if parts 
may be trimmed off, 
why should the picture 
extend from edge to 
edge of the print? The 
argument has been 
brought forward 
against vignetting, for 
instance, that the 
draughtsman leaves out 
because of the time 
taken to draw in. 
Rather rough on the 
draughtsman, and, of 
course, it is untrue. 
The draughtsman stops 
before he reaches the 
edges of his paper, or 
his copper plate, 
because he has said 
enough. Why should 
the photographer be a 


: The print is the finished work, 
the negative merely a tool which has automatically 
recorded form and light and shade from which the 
worker may surely be allowed to select what he wants 


Let us look, for instance, at the plain unvarnished facts 
in the straight print of the Old House in Tewkesbury. 
I do not think. any draughtsman would deem it advis- 
able to draw the new brick wall on the left-hand side of 
He might simply suggest the existence of 
But the fact remains the wall 
is there, and we want, if possible, to avoid showing it 
in its naked ugliness in our print. 
block it out on the negative in the way the surroundings 
have been blocked out, onlv to find that the effect of hard 
clean-cut edges would be worse than the wall itself. 

The method of brush development of a platinotype 
print will doubtless occur to many workers, and in 
capable hands is easy but not always satisfactory. 

The same method might be applied to a bromide print 


Of course, we could 
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or an enlargement, but the dimmer light of the dark- 
room and the fact that there is no visible image at all 
to guide one make the work more uncertain. It might 
be suggested that the fully developed and fixed and 
washed print could be bleached in the ordinary bleaching 
solution of potassium ferricyanide апа potassium 
bromide, and then redeveloped locally by means of a 
suitably restrained developer applied with a brush. It 
will be found, however, that the partially developed 
edges are a different colour to the portions fully 
developed, so that this method is not practicable. 
Reduction of or bleaching out of the undesired 
portions is another method, but if the bleaching 


solution just mentioned is employed, followed by 
immersion in a fixing bath, there will be а dis- 
tinct residual image, 


which too clearly shows E 
the way in which the 
print has been manipu- | 
lated. Bleaching or | 
rather dissolving out the | 
image by means of | 
cyanide of potassium, | 
instead of the ferri- 
cvanide and bromide, 
would probably over- 
come this difficulty, 
but cyanide is such a | 
highly dangerous poison 
that its use іп this 
direction is not to be | 
recommended. | 
The most satisfactory 
results have so far been 
obtained by а certain 
amount of blocking out, | 
followed by bleaching | 
and redevelopment, but 
such redevelopment has 
taken the form of pig- 
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menting the  bleached 
print by the bromoil 
method. 

Figure 2 illustrates 
the character of the 
blocking-out done оп 


the negative, the effect 
being very different 
from that obtained when 
the background is 
bleached or blocked out 
entirely, leaving a clean 
hard edge all round. 
The treatment of the 
bromide print ог еп- 
largement obtained from 
such a negative is, of 
course, by the usual 
bromoil method, and the 
pigmenting may in many 
cases be more'or less 
mechanical. The vig- 
netted edges in the ex- 
ample shown are some- 
what sophisticated, and. | | ^ 
the cloud is added. The ۹ | — 
advantages gained by | 
this method аге that 
there is no residual 
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image, the margins therefore being clean; the re- 
development or pigmenting is done in full light, 
and a certain amount of deliberation is possible; 
and the finished print lends itself to those touches 
with the rubber, the scraper point, and the spotting 
pencil which enhance its effectiveness without affecting 
the character of the surface. 

In suggesting such a method of treatment, the idea 
borrowed more or less from the pencil sketch, I do not 
wish to be understood to advocate the production of 
photographs which are to be imitations of pencil 
sketches. It ought to be possible, however, to borrow 
an idea which, in the carrying out, will give additional 
interest for the worker and at the same time variety in 
the printed results. 
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See above dřticle. 


The finished print in Bromoit: 
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By F. J. MORTIMER, F.R.P.S. 


PEACE. 
From the London Salon of Photography, now open at the Galleries of the Royal Society of Painters in Water Colours, 5a, Pall Mall East, S.W. 
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BARTON BROAD. 
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By FREDERICK H. EVANS. 


sa. Pall Mal! East, S.W. 


CHARTRES CATHEDRAL. A BAY OF THE NORTH PORCH. 
ty of Painters in Water? Colours, 5 


iotogra phy, now open at the Galleries of the 
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From the London Salon of РІ Royal Socu 
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THE AMBASSADOR. By Mrs. G. A. BARTON. 
From the London Salon of Photography, now open at the Galleries of the Royal Society of Painters ate oura $a, Pall Mali East. SH 
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THE SHEPHERD. From the London Salon of Photography, now open at the Galleries of i 
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By ALEX. KEIGHLEY. 
the Royal Society of Painters in Water Colours, 5a, Рай Mall East 
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THE PILLARS OF ST. MARTIN'S. By A. H. BLAKE, M.A. 
From the London Salon of Photography, now open at the Galleries of the Royal Society of Painters in Water Colours, 5a, Pall Mall: East, S.W. 
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MISS ADELINE BOURNE AS “SALOME.” Bv BERTRAM PARK. 


From the London Salon of Photography, now open at the Galleries of the Royal Society of Painters in Water Colours, 5a, Pall Mall East, S.W. 
This picture is also on view at Mr. Park's One-Man show at the Camera Club, 17, John Street Adelphi, 
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THE DANCE.—MISS RUTH ST. DENIS. Bv С. YARNALL ABBOTT. 
From the London Salon of Photography, not open at the Galleries of the Royal Society of Puinters in Water Colours, ба, B Mall East, Te 
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VERS L'IDEAL. Bv FRED BOISSONNAS 
From the London Salon of Photography, now open at the Galleries of the Roual Society of Painters in Water Colours, 5a, Pall Mall East, S.W. 
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THE LITTLE JAPANESE. Bv RUDOLPH DÜHRKOOP. 
From the London Salon of Photography, now open at the Galleries of the Royal Society of Painters in Water Colours, 5а, Pall-Mall East, S.W. 
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Some 


T will be admitted by 

even the most captious 
critic that the most effec- 
tive pictures on paper and 
in monochrome аге those 
which are suitably and artistically mounted, and it seems to 
ine to be only right and proper—in spite.of the unwritten law 
to the contrary—that a picture on the screen should have a 
border or mount of some kind rather than it should finish flush 
against the blackness at the edge of the screen; and further, 
that it should be finished in such a way as to imitate as closely 
as possible a mounted and finished picture—even with a frame 
if thought proper—when enlarged 
upon the screen. 

The difficulties of finishing a slide 
in this way are obviously numerous, 
and the many methods of combina- 
tion printing on the slide itself, or of 
printing the border on one (the cover) 
plate, and the picture masked, scraped 
away or reduced in such a way on 
the slide proper as to fit the com- 
panion glass, suggest themselves, and 
in most cases will be swept on one 
side as being troublesome. 

But however difficult, if the worker 
has the patience to make a few, their 
pleasing effect in standing out as they 
do far ahead of the average slide 
finished in the usual way, will amply 
repay the worker for any extra trouble 
taken. Possibly the best way is to 
copy a mounted print, reducing it in 
the camera in such a way that it goes 
easily into the 3} in. square necessary 
for the slide. Most workers have 
properly mounted prints from пера- 
tives from which they require slides, 
but even if they have not it is a 
simple matter to make a print, preferably on a glossy paper, 
and to mount up in a multiple or other manner upon the 
special mounting papers which are now so common. 

When specially mounted for copying, the tints the mounts 
will photograph should be borne in mind, and colours used 
accordingly. The most effective to my mind is a dark grey 
for the larger or outer mount, and a black for the inner border 
nearest the print ; such a combination will give the effect shown 
iB fig. 1. 

The narrow border of black is not absolutely necessary, but 
it serves to set off the 
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eue 


picture; white borders— 
cither inner or outer— 
are not to be recom- 


mended, as they become 


too brilliant when pro- 
jected upon the screen, 
and invariably dull and 


spoil the richness of the 
picture. The usual mis- 
take made when prepar- 
ing slides in the manner 
described 1s that of hav- 
ing the mounts too light 
in tone, and, as a rule, 
the darker they are the 
better. 

The making of such 
slides need not end here. 
Having obtained a good 
slide showing a print on 
its mount, it may be 
toned either wholly or 
partially by one of the 
well known chemical 


methods, or it may be Fig. 2. 


Novel Lantern 
By GODFREY WILSON. # 


Fig. 1. 
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coloured by means of aniline 
dyes. The simplest plan, of 
course, 15 to develop the whole slide to a pleasing brown, 
or to treat it in one of the popular toning baths. An alternative 
method is to tone or colour only the picture itself or the 
mount, the process requiring no great skill if the lines are 
straight, but 1s rather more tedious if the print is circular. 

An objection which will in all probability be raised is that 
of the possibility of grain showing in the copied picture when 
it is enlarged upon the screen; but I have never found the 
grain troublesome, as no grain will be seen if the picture is 
properly lighted when the copy is being made, the original 
print being made on а glossy or 
very smooth paper—preferably gela- 
tino-chloride or collodio-chloride. 

Mention has been made of title 
slides, and I cannot help thinking 
that too little attention has been paid 
to them and also “Finis” slides. A 
simple plan is to write the title on 
a mounted picture (such as fig. 1) 
before copying, and then make a slide 
of the whole. I prefer, however, a 
specially made title slide as fig. 2, 
which may be made in several ways. 
The easiest and most economical 
plan is to take a piece of white note- 
paper without watermark ог  pro- 
nounced grain, and draw the design 
and write the title thereon in the 
blackest of ink, the work being done 
in a 2} in. or 2i in. circle or square. 
The design is then used as a nega- 
tive, and the slide printed direct from 
it. The result is, of course, reversed, 
and a white design is shown upon a 
black or toned background. A further 
advantage of such a slide is that the 
design and lettering may be coloured 
by means of dyes. If, however, black is wanted on white, the 
lantern slide is printed from when another reversal is obtained, 
and one gets black on white like the original drawing. 

Thanks to the excellent pictorial advertisements used by 
Wellington and Ward, Criterion, and other firms, it is a simple 
matter to adapt such advertisement pages to title slide 
making; but before doing anything in this direction it is 
advisable to write to the firm whose design is selected, and to 
give acknowledgment each time the slide is used. Fig. 3, from 
a “Criterion " advertisement in THE A. P., is a striking example. 
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A New Series of Practical Hints for the Home Worker, 


written by Home Workers. 


A EAA, be МЕ Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of а novel 
Үү ALIAS, Б)” description by readers of “Тһе A. P. & P.N.” are invited for this 
N MoH ELE UAL) Ч | page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. Articles 
NJ Л» "Жү, should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams and 

| photographs. 


THE ENLARGING EASEL. 


S your enlarging easel satisfactory? 1 
| not, the following is a simple method 
of constructing one which is portable, 
strong, rigid, and easy to manipulate, and 
one which I can recommend from practical 
experience. 

The chief object aimed at in construct- 
ing this easel is firmness, and the ease 
with which the drawing-board may be 
raised or lowered or turned without inter- 
fering with the position or rigidness of 
the easel. 

First, you require a drawing.board, 
which you can buy ready-made cheaper 
than you can construct one. My own is 
20 inches by 16 inches, but the size may 
be either larger or smaller, according to 
taste and the degree of enlarging you 
wish to use it for. In the centre of the 
board drill a hole § inch diameter, and 
it is ready for the support, which is con- 


Baot support Сотні 


structed as follows:—Obtain a piece of 
deal wood, 18 inches by 23 inches and 
1 inch thick. Cut down the centre a 
slot, 11 inches long and jg inch wide. 
This forms the upright support. The 
bottom support is made of a piece of wood 
13 inches long, 34 inches wide, and 1 inch 
thick. At one end cut out a space 
23 inches long by 1 inch deep or to 
exactly fit the end of the upright support ; 
also cut out on each side, and 6 inches 


from the end, a space 1 inch by § inch 
to receive the struts or side supports, and 
drill d inch hole 34 inches from the 
end, as shown in sketch. The struts are 
made of wood 1 inch wide by § inch 
thick and шо inches long. 

The several portions are now ready to 
fix together to form the whole support. 
Into the space cut out of the bottom 
support place the solid end of the upright 
piece, and secure with screws. Now 
screw into position the two struts so that 
the whole is a true right angle. You must 
now visit the ironmonger’s, and purchase 
two 24 inch by ф inch iron bolts with 
flat heads and thumb-screw nuts. Take 
the drawing-board, and into the hole 
already cut place a bolt, and cut into the 
wood sufficiently deep to let in the head 
so that it does not protrude above the 
level of the surface of the board. Place 
the board in front of the support, with the 
bolt through the slot of upright support, 
and screw together tightly. Ап iron 
washer will be found an advantage if 
put on the bolt next to the thumb-screw. 
It will be now seen that the board may 
be raised or turned over at will. The re- 
maining bolt must be inserted through the 
hole in the bottom support and through 
a corresponding hole in the table upon 
which the enlarging apparatus is placed, 
or a small clamp may be used on the end 
of the table and support. You may now 
pin your bromide paper without fear of 
moving the position of the easel. E. S. 


———————— 


A SELF-MASKING POSTCARD PRINTING 
FRAME. 


OUBTLESS those readers who occa- 

sionally select postcards as their 
printing medium, have come to the con- 
clusion that although there are many 
forms of printing frame on the market— 
each in themselves excellent—they either 
cater for the “ large quantity " man, or 
else the mask must be separately adjusted 
for each exposure. With the help of the 
diagrams can be made, with the expendi- 
ture of a few pence only, a frame which 
is designed to mask the ever-popular 
quarter-plate on to the card in any pre- 
determined position with perfectly clear- 
cut edges and absolute regularity. 

My own is made from а half-plate 
frame, and that size is perhaps in some 
respects to be preferred to the 5} by 31, 
although that point is entirely optional. 
In any case, whichever size is determined 
on, the piece of plain glass must be first 
made to fit the frame quite tightly, by 
means of strips of wood, cardboard, or 
indiarubber glued on to the rebates. 
Having effected this, the glass is removed, 
and a double thickness of mounting or 
brown paper stuck down all over one side 
with liquid glue, taking care that when 
finished it is quite impervious to light. 
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Now lay a postcard right up in one corner 
and draw a pencil mark round the two 
other sides, as in fig I., where C is the 
half-plate glass, and A the postcard shape 
enclosed in the pencil mark, then lay a 
quarter-plate negative down in the place 
it is to occupy on the card and cut the 
paper all round it, finally removing the 
quarter-plate shaped piece, and leaving 
the clear glass 44 by 34 rectangle B, all 
else being opaque. 

Now take three strips of cardboard a 
trifle thinner than the negatives will be, 
and stick around the two long sides, and 
one short one, keeping the card flush with 
the edges of the rectangular opening B 


_(fig. I.). The short side left open is to be 


the one furthest away from the edge of 
the frame. For the next operation it is 
advisable to have a negative in position, 
to make sure of getting the correct 
amount masked off the edge; this is done 
by laying an old one down so that it is 
encircled by the strips, and very thin 
paper, masking paper if possible, or 
failing that, lantern slide binding strip 


or passe-partout strip, is stuck down on 
to the cardboard C (fig. II. in such а 
manner that it overlaps the negative F 
sufficiently to hide the edges as at E 
(fig. II.), where this stage is shown in 
section, A being the half-plate glass, B 
the brown paper, and D the thin masking 
paper. 

After treating all three sides in this 
way, first cutting a piece out of the 
middle of the short side as at D (fig. IV.), 
it is made clear in diagram III. how a 
* bridge ” is put over the °“ way out," 
where C is the masking paper and A and 
B the two long sides. The frame, after 
being left to insure the glue having time 
to set properly, is complete, now re- 
sembling fig. IV., which shows a negative 
E half way into the frame, showing the 
bridge plainly at B; the full-sized piece 
of half-plate glass is not drawn, to save 
confusion. 

The function of the small opening D is 
now apparent, enabling a penknife to be 
inserted to give the negative a “start " 
till it can be reached from the outside of 
the bridge B. Now it will be readily 
seen that, when in the frame, a postcard 
has merely to be pushed as far as it will 
go up in one corner to be sure of getting 
every one square and true on the card 
with absolutely no adjusting of mask 
whatever, allowing printing to be carried 
on at a very rapid rate and with perfect 
results. L. A. P. 
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TWO NEW THORNTON-PICKARD ENLARGERS. 


E have received from Messrs. the Thornton-Pickard 

Manufacturing Co., Ltd., of Altrincham, two specimens 
of their enlargers, which they are putting on the market this 
season. The company has already demonstrated in the past 
that their apparatus is always remarkably good value for 
the money, but in this year’s models of enlargers it would be 
difficult to see how to effect improvements, or give better material 
and workmanship at the prices charged. 


The “Special Ruby” Enlarger. 


An examination of this excellent piece of apparatus shows 
us that the instrument is soundly made, while in the finish of 
the polished mahogany which forms the baseboard and camera 
front the best workmanship appears to have been introduced. 
The lantern body itself is of extra large size, and thoroughly 
well made of Russian iron. A large-sized panel side door is a 
feature, and the ruby glass with which it is fitted also serves 
as an illuminant for the dark-room or work bench. All other 
metal work is of solid brass, machine finished, finely polished 
and lacquered. 

The camera front is very wide and rigid, and reinforced with 
strengthening blocks. The bellows are of real leather, of long 
extension; and the front remains very rigid even at full ex, 
tension, which is sufficient to allow of making lantern slides by 
reduction. The negative carrier is a special feature of this 
enlarger. It is an ingenious piece of apparatus in itself, and 
embodies three movements: (r) rising and falling, (2) swinging 


negative, and (3) revolving negative. These movements are 
actuated entirely by racks and pinions from the exterior. 
Practically every movement is controlled by rack and pinion, 
therefore the movements which focus the light, focus the 
picture, the rise and fall or swing of the negative, or:turning 
the negative, can be easily controlled in the dark by turning 


а milled knob. АП racks and pinions are strong and sub- 
stantially made in solid brass, and the cones connecting the 
enlarger body with the condenser are triple extension and 
adjustable. An adjustable fireproof curtain light screen is 
fitted to the back of the enlarger to exclude all extraneous light. 


"The apparatus complete in quarter-plate size, with large- 
aperture portrait lens, costs £5 10s. only; or with Aldis 
anastigmat, £6; or До and Z9 105. respectively in half-plate 
size. In addition, for a small extra charge, the enlarger can 
be instantly converted to act as an optical projection lantern 
for lantern slide displays. 


The “Artist” Enlarger. 

A still cheaper but remarkably efficient instrument is the 
“ Artist " enlarger, which is also convertible for projection pur- 
poses. This lantern, which is well made in polished mahogany, 
with leather bellows, Russian iron body, and solid brass fittings, 
has not quite so many special movements as the ‘“ Special 
Ruby " enlarger described above, but has sufficient to render 
it of the greatest possible utility and reliability for all serious 
work, particularly as a rack and pinion revolving negative carrier 
stage is included. A notable feature is the extreme rigidity and 
strength of this enlarger even at full extension. Its price com- 
plete with large-aperture portrait lens in quarter-plate size is 
£3 10s. ; or £6 for half-plate. With Aldis anastigmat the prices 
are Z4 and Z6 ros. respectively. 

All intending buyers of enlarging apparatus should send for 
the informative and illustrated booklet issued by Messrs. 
Thornton-Pickard, dealing with enlargements, lantern slides and 
projection. А postcard to the above address will procure а сору 
free. 


COLOURING PHOTOGRAPHS AND LANTERN SLIDES. 


INTED photographs and lantern slides have always a 

fascination for some workers, and methods of effectively 
colouring pictures obtained with the camera are many. The 
simplest and best, however, takes the form of liquid tints or 
dyes, which can be applied to the film of print or slide with 
a brush. 

The series of Photo-Tints made by J. E. Lockyer, 244, Evelyn 
Street, Deptford, S.E., have achieved a well-merited reputation 
for reliability in effect and simplicity in application. They 
are put up in an extremely convenient form, are remarkably good 
value for the money, and can be applied by the merest novice. 
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They are suitable for colouring all kinds of P.O.P., bromide 
and gaslight prints, postcards, and lantern slides, etc., and being 
transparent, have simply to be applied to the print or slide 
without any previous knowledge of painting, as the outline and 
half-tones of the picture supply all the modelling necessary. 

These sets of tints have now been increased in size, and the 
shilling box contains nine bottles of colours, with brush and 
book of instructions. The 2s. 6d. size contains twelve extra 
large bottles, with three brushes. Readers should write to the 
above address for further particulars of these Photo-Tints and 
other Lockyer specialities. 


CONTROL IN PRINTING BY GASLIGHT. 


HE popularity of *gaslight" printing is well evidenced 
by the enormous sales of this class of paper during the 
winter months. Its convenience is unquestionable, and the way 
in which it will produce prints of remarkable quality from 
faulty negatives that are thin to the verge of ghostliness makes 
it a prime favourite with the amateur. One of the chief draw- 
backs, however, that some brands of gaslight paper possess is 
the lack of control in development. With a normal exposure, 
development is frequently effected so rapidly that the operator 
has to be fairlv expeditious to avoid spoiling his print. 
Messrs. T. Illingworth and Co. are therefore to be congratu- 
lated on the success which has attended the introduction of their 


special Slow Development Gaslight paper which bears the 
name of “ Slogas." We have recently had occasion to test this 
paper, and are pleased to find that it thoroughly substantiates 
the claims made for it by the makers, notably in its quality for 
producing practically perfect prints from almost any type of 
negative and with great latitude in exposure. The paper is 
made in two grades, “ Vigorous” for thin negatives, and 
“ Portrait " for hard negatives, and with three surfaces— 
Glossy, Satin, and Matt. This range covers every possible 
contingency likely to arise in amateurs’ negatives. 

When we say that in addition to the simplicity of working 
peculiar to gaslight papers Slogas possesses the certainty of 
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result that printing-out paper will give, and control in develop- 
ment hitherto possible only with bromide paper, it will be seen 
that Messrs. Illingworth’s claim that “Slogas” is easier than a 
gaslight paper is well borne out. The prints develop up slowly, 
and by variations in the amount of bromide of potassium used 
the colour of the image can be materially altered, and prints 
similar to a platinum-toned collodio-chloride print obtained 
with ease. 

The firm has just published a new booklet on “ Slogas " paper 
entitled “ Control in Printing by Gaslight," and a copy will 
be forwarded on receipt of a postcard to Messrs. T. Illingworth 
and Co., Ltd., Photo Works, Willesden Junction, London, N.W. 
We feel sure that many of our readers will be glad to take the 
opportunity of knowing more about this extremely simple and 


useful paper. 
کے‎ 


“THE PRIMUS CINEMATOGRAPH 


AND LANTERN POCKET BOOK." 


SERVICEABLE little pocket-book of the greatest 
assistance to all practical users of the lantern and 
cinematograph is that issued with the above title by Messrs. 
W. Butcher and Sons, of Camera House, Farringdon Avenue, 
E.C. It is, perhaps, not too much to say that for a great 
number of lantern operators this little 
annual publication has become in- 
dispensable. The quality of its con- 
tents indicates that it has been prepared 
by one who has extensive and practical 
acquaintance with the subject of the 
optical lantern and cinematograph. 
In the edition for season 1011-1012, 
just to hand (which, we note, is edited 
by Mr. F. Butcher, F.C.S., 
whom we congratulate on his work), 
the literary portion includes some 
concise and well-illustrated “ Notes for 
Lanternists,” by Alex. J. Jones. 
Every possessor of a lantern should 
read these notes. The portion dealing 
with various illuminants is particu- 
larly full of useful information. 
| “Cinematograph Hints " forms another 
eminently practical chapter, and the table of electric systems 
employed in all the leading towns of Great Britain and Ireland 
will be of the greatest value to the travelling lantern operator. 
Hints and tables dealing with compressed gases, distance tables 
for lantern and cinematograph work, and much other useful 
tabular information, in addition to a well-arranged calendar 
diary, diary for engagements, and directory of dealers in lanterns 
and apparatus all tend to make this a remarkable little pocket- 
book that we can well recommend to our readers’ attention. It is 
handy in size for the pocket, and in neat cloth binding costs 
6d. only, post free 7d. | 
— 


HINTS TO РІСТОКЕ-МАКЕКЗ5. 


Mr. H. Snowden Ward at the London Salon. 


R. H. SNOWDEN WARD, in his illuminating and 

suggestive lecture at the London Salon of Photography, a 
lecture which was assisted by a large number of diagrams and 
specimen pictures, all very much to the point, took his audience 
back to a very primitive art indeed. Art and ancient 
symbolism seem to have had their origin at a common point. 
A perpendicular line, for example, universally represented force 
and initiative, while a horizontal line signified the equal and 
opposite quality of resistance or inertia. Even this had its 
corollary in picture-making, and Mr. Ward suggested that if 
energy and enterprise or aspiration were the theme of a picture, 
as in such a subject as the lark on the wing, the upright panel 
would be the more appropriate setting, while for autumn effects 
or effects intended to suggest repose the horizontal form would 
be the better. This principle had its analogue in nature, as 
instanced in the slender poplar and the broader and more re- 
poseful oak. The pyramidal pattern, which was a combination 
of the tall upright and the broad base, was a useful form of 
composition, because it gave a feeling of stability. A broadening 
base meant an increase in reposefulness but a decrease in 
aspiration. 

It is not possible to elaborate Mr. Ward’s points as they 
deserve, and the merest mention of some of them must suffice. 
He pointed out that a circular composition had a certain value 
as indicating completeness. If the principal objects in a picture 
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could be arranged in something like а circle, ап important step 
would have been taken towards harmony. The oval, however, 
was more promising than the circle because it introduced more 
variety. In placing a small rectangle within a larger, the 
exact centre was the most unfortunate position, because it was 
towards that centre that the eye drew the greatest number of 
imaginary lines. To move it along the line of the diagonal, plac- 
ing it in the position usually occupied by a postage stamp, was 
more satisfactory, but, generally speaking, it was desirable to 
place such an object in some position from which there would 
be no two equal distances either to sides or to corners. A 
further point dwelt upon by Mr. Ward was the direction of the 
line of emphasis in a picture. He thought that if some pictures 
could be seen reversed—reflected in a mirror, for instance— 
it would become at once apparent that one way round would 
be much better than the other. He had a good deal to say 
also on the subject of grouping, and suggested that it would 
be well if those who attempted to build up groups were to 
spend part of their time in dissecting groups made by other 
people, as, for instance, Joseph Israels, in his “The Ship- 
wrecked.” The possibility of increasing the dignity of the 
principal figure in a picture by raising it in the picture space 
was illustrated, as were also the means of combating the uphill 
suggestion of parallel lines as they approached the horizon. 
This effect was overcome in the case of a railway line by 
sleepers across the track, in the case of a river by a bridge 
in the middle distance, and in the case of the long floor of 
a cloister by shadows breaking in across it. 


The Camera Club.—A good programme of lectures has been 
arranged for the present season. On Thursday next, October 19, 
Mr. E. Harvey Piper will lecture on "Westminster Abbey." 
An exhibition of pictures by Mr. Bertram Park was opened on 
Monday last at the Club (17, John Street, Adelphi); some notes 
concerning these will be given in our next issue. 

The Salon Evenings.—Mr. Haldane Macfall will be the 
lecturer at the London Salon of Photography (sa, Pall Mall 
East, S.W.) to-morrow evening, October 17, his subject being 
“Art and Photography." The last lecture of the series, on 
Friday, October 20, is on the subject of “Costume,” by Mr. 
Charles E. Dawson, and will be illustrated with coloured 
designs and sketches. The lectures commence at 8 p.m. Ad- 
тіѕѕіоп,• one shilling. Readers who have not yet visited the 
Salon but who have an opportunity of doing so, are reminded 
that the exhibition closes on October 21. 

Messrs. J. H. Dallmeyer, Ltd., have removed to their new 
factory, on land adjoining the site of their old premises. All 
communications should now be addressed to the firm at Church 
End Works, Willesden, N.W. | 

The Westminster Photographic Exchange, Ltd., of 110, 
Victoria Street, S.W., and 111, Oxford Street, W., advise us 
that they have recently amended their hours of business, which 
in future will be from g a.m. to 6.30 p.m., Saturdays 9 a.m. 
to 2 p.m. 

An Illustrated Booklet describing the excellent series of 
cameras which bear the name of “Countess” is to hand from 
the British agent, Mr. C. W. Casswell, Hampden House, Kings- 
way, W.C., from whom copies may be obtained by readers of 
THE A. P. AND P. N. post free on application. 

Ozobrome, Limited, have transferred their offices to 140, 
Haverstock Hill, London, N.W., where all letters relating to 
the company should be addressed. Orders and letters regard- 
ing the delivery of goods should be addressed to Messrs. T. 
Illingworth and Co., Ltd., Willesden Junction, N.W. 

Brasswork and Fittings for Cameras.—Messrs. G. Mason and 
Son, Armley Grove Place, Leeds, have issued a new edition 
of their illustrated encyclopedia of brasswork and woodwork 
for cameras, etc. This little booklet, which is published at 
3d., should be secured by all who desire to make their own 
photographic apparatus or accessories. 

The Fourteenth Annual Traill-Taylor Memorial Lecture will 
be delivered at the Royal Photographic Society, 35, Russell 
Square, W.C., on Tuesday, November 14, at 8 p.m. The lecturer 
will be Dr. W. Rosenhain, his subject being “Optical Glass." 
We have a few tickets for the lecture, which we shall be pleased 
to forward to any reader who applies ог same. 
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page. 


be accompanied b 
printed on the Advertisement pages. 


INFORMATION AND ADVICE 
GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our corre- 
of general 
readers will be dealt with weekly on this 
In order to relieve the pressure on 
our space, answers to other 

be replied to by post, but eac 
one of the Coupons 


4 ,ADVICE, CRITICISM, and INFORMATION will be freely 
given, and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. 


interest to our 


uestions will 
query must 


Full name 


and address must be sent in every case (not for publication) All queries and prints for criticism 
must be addressed to The Editor, THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS, 52, 
Long Acre, London W.C., and marked “ Query " or '' Criticism " on the outside. 


Local Fog. 
I should be much obliged if you could tell me 
how to remove fog on a small portion of a 
negative, caused by insvíücient packing after 
exposure. W. T. P. (Radlett). 
If the fog is on the free surface of the 
film, your best plan is to try and see 
what you can do by rubbing the íogged 
part with a small bit of linen rag just 
slightly moistened with methylated spirit. 
If the fog is on the glass side of the 
film, your best chance will be to rehalo- 


genise the negative by bleaching 
bichromate in water то 02., potass. 
bichromate тоо gr., hydrochloric acid 


50 mins., washing thoroughly, and then 
partly redeveloping, and at once fixing. 
Of course, you understand that you must 
not let the developer act long enough to 
redevelop the fog patch, as you want that 
to be removed in the fixing bath. 


Gold Toning. 
Will you please tell me how to gold-tone 
prints, as I cannot get satisfactory results 
with 10 gr. cyanide of ammonia and 1 gr. 
gold chloride? J. M. (Goldborne). 
Try the following :—In 1o oz. of hot 
water dissolve 3o gr. ammonium sulpho- 
cyanide, and in another ro oz. of hot 
water dissolve 3 gr. of gold. Then pour 
the gold solution into the ammonium solu- 
tion, slowly stirring the mixture briskly 
with a glass rod. When the bath has cooled 
down to about 65 deg. F. it is ready for 
use. It is better to boil the water 
briskly for a few minutes, and then let 
it stand until it is not too hot to touch 
with the fingers, before dissolving the 
above chemicals. 


Letter Diagram Slides. 
I want to prepare some slides showing word- 
ing in white letters on black background, etc. 
E. V. B. (Brockley). 
Get someone to type your wording in 
good black  ink—not  blue-black—on 
smooth white paper. Failing your getting 
black ink, the next best thing is bright 
red ink. Now photograph this on a 
slow-process plate, being careful not to 
over-expose, and develop fully. You now 
have at once a negative, white letters on 
black ground, which you can use as a 
lantern slide. 


Siripping. 
I have cracked the glass, but not the film, of 
a half-plate negative. Can I remove the film 
to another glass? A. H. M. (Gloucester). 
First prepare a whole-plate size glass 
(84 by 64) by thoroughly cleaning it with 
soap, water, and a nail brush. Next, you 
want a whole-plate size dish—not of 
earthenware, but of vulcanite, celluloid, 
or papier-maché. (A) In 6 oz. of hot water 
dissolve 1 oz. of citric acid, and (B) in 1 oz. 
of cold water dissolve 1 drm. of sodium 
fluoride. When A is cold put this in 


your dish, and add B. Stir the mixture 
thoroughly, then put into it the cracked 
negative resting on the whole-plate clear 
and clean glass. Rock the dish occa- 
sionally. Presently the film will blister, 
pucker up, and leave the glass. Carefully 
remove the broken half-plate glass. Lift 
out the film supported on the whole- 
plate. Empty the dish and fill with 
clean water, return the film on the glass, 
which by this time has enlarged con- 
siderably. In this way wash the film in 
a few changes of water. Finally, lift out 
film and glass together. Even-cut the 
film, let it drain on edge a few minutes, 
and then lay it flat down to dry. 


Hard Water. 

I am troubled by the hardness of the water 

here leaving a deposit of lime on my dishes, 

bottles, etc. The water evaporates here freely, 

as the temperature is well over three figures. 

Can you give any hints? 

M. L. P. (India). 

You can get rid of some of the 
"temporary " hardness of water by boil. 
ing it, expelling the carbonic dioxide, and 
so throwing the lime carbonate out of 
solution. Or, by adding a small pinch 
of powdered potassium oxalate you will 
get lime oxalate thrown down and a 
trace of potassium carbonate left in solu- 
tion, which will do no harm in ordinary 
alkaline developers. This is assuming 
that the hardness is due to lime. But 
there are many things which produce 
what is called hardness in water. There 
is sold a preparation called Macqueen's 
anticalcare for softening hard water for 
domestic purposes. But how this would 
affect it for photographic operations we 
cannot say. 


Finishing Enlargements. 
I am finishing enlargements with chalk and 
water colour by aerograph, but find the work 
looks dul] when dry. How can I prepare the 
water-colour to look brilliant? 
M. W. (Poland). 
Dissolve a teaspoonful of gum arabic 
in an ounce of water, and use this for 
mixing the water colours. Be careful, 
however, to thoroughly clean out the air- 
brush after use, or it will get clogged up. 


Non-Poisonous Intensifier. 

My chemist says he cannot now supply mer- 

curic chloride, etc. Can you give me formala 

of a non-poisonous intensifier ? 

H. J. C. (Tottenham). 

It is not an easy matter to say what 
is a poison. Almost anything is poison 
if only taken іп sufficient quantity. 
Perhaps one of the following will meet 
your needs. (1) Water 1 oz., hydro- 
chloric acid 10 minims, potassium bichro- 
mate то gr. Bleach the negative in this. 
Then wash the negative in running water, 
or in several changes, until the yellow 
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stain is removed. Now expose the nega- 
tive to daylight for a minute or two, then 
apply an ordinary amidol developer. 
(2) A—Water 1 oz., uranium nitrate (or 
acetate) 10 gr., acetic acid 1 drm. B— 
Water 1 oz., potass. ferricyanide то gr. 
Mix A and B. This changes the colour 
of the negative from black to brown- 
chocolate-brick red as intensification 
proceeds. The process may be stopped 
at any stage by withdrawing the plate 
and washing it in several changes of 
acetic acid and water, e.g., water 1 pint, 
acetic acid } oz. 


Bromide Opals. 

A friend of mine tells me that ора! glass 

covered with bromide emulsion is to be 

obtained. Can you tell me where, etc.? 

А. P. (Whitchurch). 

Bromide opals a few years ago were 
very popular, and deservedly so, and 
were obtainable from most makers of 
bromide papers. They are still obtain- 
able from Messrs. Ilford, Ltd., and 
possibly from other manufacturers of 
plates and papers. 


Residues, etc. 


Kindly inform me if a quantity of hypo can. 


be made profitable in any way by extracting 
the silver from it, etc.? I have got a lot of 
old films and plates unexposed but seen light. 
Could I realise anything by extracting the 
silver and selling the glass and celluloid, etc. f 
. А. W. Н. (Stepney). 
As they say іп а certain place, the 
answer to the honourable member’s ques- 
tion is in the negative—i.e., No to all 
your questions, unless you have a very 
considerable quantity of old films. Hypo 
used for fixing is “ done іог.” The con- 
tained silver is not worth recovering, 
unless you are working on a big scale. 
Old negative glass one cannot give away. 
Old celluloid films may be cleaned from 
eraulsion with hot water, and then cut 
up for making celluloid varnish by dis- 
solving it in amyl acetate. The silver (at, 
say, 28. per OZ.) is not worth recovering 
from the fogged plates, unless the emul- 
sion parts amounted to a few pounds 
weight at least. 


Tinting Photographs. 


I should be glad to know how photo tinting 
is done, and does one need a knowledge of 


painting to do it? 
C. V. S. (Lambeth). 

Tinting is generally done by applying 
a diulte wash of water-colour to the print. 
A practical knowledge of water-colour 
painting is not absolutely necessary, but 
a little knowledge of this kind is a very 
great help. Nevertheless, if you have 
plenty of patience and some artistic taste 
you can acquire considerable facility in 
this branch by practice. You had better 
begin with lightly printed piatino-matt 
bromides. Avoid all glossy surface 
papers and strongly pronounced colours. 


Aim at suggesting rather than displaying 
colour. 


Bromide Postcards in Quantity. 


What is the best developer, acid fixer, and 
toner fcr, say, тоо cards, etc. ? 
H. 


M. (Totland Вау). 

One oz. hypo, water 20 oz., metabi- 
sulphite 4 oz. This is your fixing bath. 
Allow 1 oz. solution per card, so as to 
be on the safe side. Every person has 
his own “best” developer. Amidol or 
metol-quinol are perhaps the most general 
favourites. Amidol has the reputation 
of giving an image that tones well. For 
brown tones the sulphide method is the 
most popular. The same lot of developer 
can be used about three times over, if 
one lot follows the other.at. once. 
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Cool for the Time of 
Year. 

Someone made ап un- 
feeling remark to me the 
other day. I had been 
enlarging upon the difh. 
culties of writing humor- 
ously. The bent of my 
nature, as readers know, is in the direction of the serious 
and the solid, and I have to do it continual violence in 
order to bring this page up to scratch. Said he, “If I were 
in your place I would write half a dozen pages at a sitting when 
you feel in the humour for it. Then you could go to bed for 
the next six weeks." So like the man who does not understand 
the exigencies of photographic journalisn.  To-night, after 
an evening spent in preparing lantern-slides for my winter 
lecture on Paleolithic Deposits in Britain, which may be 
delivered before the Croydon Camera Club, I found this note 
awaiting me from the editor : — 

* Too Dear Magpie, 

“We are publishing an Autumn Number. You must have 
seen quite half a dozen autumns. Send me some stuff about 
autumn by to-morrow morning, nine sharp." 
` If he had asked me to write about a new and untried subject, 
such as how to make bromide enlargements on a platinotype 
base, or whether art is photography, or if he asked me to weigh 
the sun and sound the ocean and work a photo-theodolite, none 
could have been readier that I to oblige. But autumn! 


A Mysterious Disappearance. 

Without knowing it, the editor put a temptation in my way. 
By a special stroke of good fortune I possess last year's Autumn 
Number. For I do not religiously bind my copies of THE A. P. 
AND P.N. I have not got fifty glittering volumes of them, so 
it is of no use to say I have. I do not even cover the dark- 
room shelves with them. The copies come and go. They 
simply go. They disappear. I have no idea how they dis- 
appear. Occasionally it occurs to me that the length of this 
page is just sufficient to make the right twist for lighting a pipe. 
The paper also 1s of sufficiently good texture not to flare away 
before it reaches the bowl, which cannot be said of our rags 
of contemporaries. But the rest of them vanish. There are 
three things which must happen and which I have set myself 
to see and have never seen—a waiter leave the room, a ven- 
triloquist move his lips, and my copy of THE A. P. AND P. N. 
go out of the house. 


Really about Autumn. 

But I have last years Autumn Number, and I find I wrote 
some rather good stuff in it. I was poetical a year ago, quoted 
Thomson and Tennyson and a few other chaps. They are jolly 
good pars. I wonder whether the editor would notice it—— 
(here follows an inward struggle which cannot be expressed in 
print). I have resisted the temptation, and find the reward of 
virtue in having written already two paragraphs and a half. 
Now about the autumn. Autumn is the third season of the 
year. It begins with the equinox, which, as every schoolboy 
knows, are kicks from a horse, and ends with the winter solace 
on December 22nd. It is three months in length, and about 
fifty photographic exhibitions in height. It is sacred to dis- 
coloured leaves, tints, contact-prints, mists, lantern-slides, and 
nuts. And that’s all about autumn. 


Salonicus. 

Visitors to a photographic exhibition fall naturally into four 
classes. The first are the painstaking people who do the thing 
thoroughly, and want to know all about the production of the 
coloured gums. The second are desultory folk who borrow a 
butterfly's wings and flit round in ten minutes. Then there are 
the jocose, who regard the show as so much congealed humour, 
and see the funny side of things when it isn't there. Finally, 
there are the very unsophisticated, generally of the feminine 
gender. 


During my latest visit to the Salon I ‘realised this fully. 


The comments overheard are always interesting. I like the 
unsophisticated best. I like them to ask why P. G. R. Wright’s 
* Firstborn" wasn't taken in the same way as other babies— 
the darlings !—sitting on a fur rug and twiddling his tootsies. 
Why Dubreuil, when photographing the distant “Notre Dame,” 
didn't brush away those big horse-chestnut leaves that hang 
down in front of his picture. Whether Mr. Mortimer-Lamb's 
animals are real, and if so, why the tiger didn't eat the boy. 
Whether Mrs. Cadby couldn't have got hold of a more handsome 
pup. Whether they are going to let Master Antony Asquith's 
hair keep long and bushy like that until he grows up. 


*Bad habits are worse than no habits!" said the fat old 
man, planting himself in such a position that, while having 
complete command of Bertram Park's nude (Study in light tones, 
No. 39), he could yet allege an adjoining landscape to be the 
centre of attraction should his legitimate and austere spouse 
rejoin him suddenly. “I agree with you," replied the long- 
haired young man with him. “Нег own skin fits that charm- 
ing young model better than any clothes, however well made. 
Bertram Park is enough of an artist to appreciate that the 


least stitch of clothing in his picture would have been a. 


vulgarity. In his treatment art steps in where decency forbids." 


“There now, thats how I shou!d love to be taken." This 
from a stumpy and broad little woman looking at Erfurth's 
* Dancing Girl." *But it's of no use. In Clappersmith the photo- 
graphers have no originality—no ideas. When I go to Mr. 
Carte de Visite, he simply sits me down, and says, ‘ Now Ill 
wait until you get your breath. Coming up the stairs has 
flustered you.’ ” 


That London is a first-class art centre is the opinion of one 
country gentleman, who, after visiting the Salon, came across 
an immense building at the corner of Holborn and Kingsway, 
known by the savoury odours which come up from its base- 
ment gratings. On a board outside were the words, “Thirty 
Salons.” With a shiver he hurried on. 


The Autumn Photographer. 
In autumn you fold up your legs— 
Your tripod’s, I mean, not your own— 
And haste to look over your negs, 
And work in the open postpone, 
And make contact-prints without end, 
In bromide enlarging excel, 
And some of your energy spend 
On lantern-slide making as well. 


Spare thought for another for whom 
No season can break his routine, 
Who snaps in the face of the gloom, 

And labours in brown as in green ; 
The pressman on track of the news, 
Himself and his reflex agog, 
Who gets representative views 
Of London’s first mantle of fog. 
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85th 
Lesson. 


OME photographers 
accumulate vast 
stores of negatives, 
from which по 
prints are in exist- 
ence, and which 
they know they will 
never print, though 
probably they would 
not admit this. 
Others accumulate 
formulae, for de- 
velopers, for toning 
baths, for intensi- 
fiers and reducers, 
and so on. We know one or two such. 

It is a good plan to have a formula 
or two ready for them, to slip it into 
their hand and run away, conscious 
that it will never help or hinder them, 
but that having added to their hoard 
one has made them happy. For the 
actual worker, whose aim is to make 
prints, two formulæ for toning baths 
will answer every requirement, so far 
as ordinary P.O.P. goes. One is for a 
combined toning and fixing bath, which 
you will find very handy if a print or 
two are required in a hurry. 

A small quantity of such a bath may 
be kept at hand, and a print may be 
toned, fixed, washed and dried in less 
than half an hour from the time it 
comes out of the frame. Prints toned 
in this bath are not perhaps quite so 
reliable in point of permanency as 
prints toned in separate baths, but 
there are many instances when a print 
is only required to last for a few weeks, 
and rapidity of production is of chief 
importance. A print wanted for press 
purposes is a case in point. The nega- 
tive may have to be looked out, and the 
print made and posted to an editor, all 
within an hour or two. 

Now here is a nice little batch of 
prints ready for toning. We had better 
mix up these two toning baths and try 
both of them. Just a word first on keep- 
ing the prints as they come from the 
printing frame and before toning. It 
is always well to tone as soon as pos- 
sible after printing, but sometimes this 
is not convenient. The prints should 
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be carefully placed together, taking 
care to avoid touching them except on 
the edges, and wrapped up in a piece 
of the translucent wax paper which is 
often found in packets of bromide 
paper or in boxes of plates. This ex- 
cludes air and moisture, and enables 
the prints to be kept in reasonably good 
condition for a day or two. Now for 
the combined bath. Here is the for- 


mula. 

Combined Toning and Fixing Bath. 
о ао мырын us Fe Г 3 07. 
SAI TETT ына анна 60 gr. 
Lead abetate gsi n 24 gr. 
Gold chloride ............ Жа 
Wer Әр t0 «ones 20 OZ. 


The substances should be dissolved 
in the order named, and it is well to 
take ten ounces of water to begin with, 
and when solution is complete to add 
enough water to bring up the total 
bulk to the twenty ounces. You will 
find it a difficult matter to weigh the 
two grains of chloride of gold, and as 
this salt is a very valuable one, and 
waste may occur in weighing, it will 
be better to take the proper quantity of 
a stock solution of gold chloride. 

For the separate toning and fixing 
such a solution must be made, so we 
will make it now. A perfectly clean 
bottle 1s necessary, impurities causing 
deposition of metallic gold on the in- 
side of the bottle. You had better rinse 
the bottle out with a little strong soda 
first, then wash it thoroughly, filling 
it half full with clean water and shak- 
ing well, repeating this half a dozen 
times. Then rinse again with a little 
diluted nitric acid, апа again 
thoroughly wash. Do not get the nitric 
acid on fingers or clothes, and do not 
rinse with acid until you have 
thoroughly washed out all the alkali. 
This treatment should ensure a clean 
bottle, but in any case it is better to use 
a bottle which has not been used for 
other solutions previously. 

Now take your tube of gold chloride, 
remove the tissue paper, and drop the 
tube into a measure full of warm 
water. The outer label will soon come 


off and you may wipe the outside of 
the tube quite clean. Then drop the 
tube, unbroken, into your carefully 
cleaned bottle, and with a glass rod, 
also scrupulously clean, break the tube 
by giving it a smart tap. Before re- 
moving the rod, to which probably 
some crystals are adhering, pour into 
the bottle three ounces of water. Dis- 
tilled water is preferable, 1Ғ you can 
be sure of getting a fresh sample from 
your chemist, but stale distilled water 
is often much less pure than filtered 
tap water. Shake the bottle and the 
crystals will rapidly dissolve. You now 
have a solution of gold chloride con- 
taining five grains to the ounce. As 
there are 480 minims in an ounce, 96 
minims will contain one grain of gold 
chloride. To mix the combined bath 
according to the formula we have just 
given you, take 192 minims of the gold 
solution. This 20 oz. of bath will tone 
twenty prints of the 5 by 4 size, and to 
prevent working the bath after it is 
exhausted it is a good plan to take 
the required quantity and to throw it 
away after it has done its work. 

P.O.P. contains some citric acid, 
which is added in the manufacture to 
prevent discolouration of the paper. 
This acid is liable to decompose the 
hypo in the toning bath, and the sul- 
phur thrown down will cause the prints 
to turn yellowish in the high lights. 
Of course the yellowness is general, but 
is only noticeable in the lights. You 
had better wash the prints in half a 
dozen changes before placing them in 
the toning bath to avoid this risk. 
Carry the toning as far as necessary, 
that is, tone until the colour is what 
you require, remembering that as the 
prints dry they become rather cooler 
in colour. If toning takes place in less 
than ten minutes it is wise to fix the 
prints for five to ten minutes in a fixing 
bath of one ounce of hypo to ten ounces 
of water. This ensures complete re- 
moval of any sensitive salts, and there 
is no danger of the prints darkening 
on exposure to light. 
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most effectively by giving the prints 
attention during the process. Long 
soaking is really worse than useless. 
We have always found that prints may 
be most rapidly washed by a combina- 
tion of the running water and hand 
change method. If you take these two 
porcelain whole-plate dishes, and place 
them side by side you can run the water 
from the tap into them alternately, 
taking the prints from the one to the 
other, and emptying off the water from 
dish number one when all the prints 
have been transferred to dish number 
two. If you leave the prints about a 
minute in each fresh supply of water 
you will find that changing them a 
dozen times will give a more effective 
washing than allowing them to lie all 
day in a dish without the constant 
movement. 

When you have a print that is wanted 
quickly the washing must be done more 
rapidly. The print may be laid on a 
sheet of glass, holding it by one thumb 
at one corner, and tilting the glass 
down slightly away from the hand. 
Then, supported in this way, it may 
be held under the running water from 
the tap, and after washing for a minute 
with the film side up it may be turned 
over, and given another minute. Such 
washing is sufficient for a print which 
is only required for temporary pur- 
poses, such as reproduction. 

Now, having carefully cleared away 
our combined bath, which you must 
remember contains hypo, we will 
thoroughly clean up, and commence to 
tone the remaining prints by the other 
method. See that not a trace of hypo 
remains anywhere on the work bench, 
and give your hands, not a rinse, but 
a good warm-water wash. For washing 
the prints preparatory to toning, and 
for the toning itself, take care to have 
a perfectly clean porcelain dish, for 
any trace of hypo or other chemicals 


PRIZES 


N response to a great number of requests from readers, we 
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is likely to produce stains. Likely is 
perhaps scarcely emphatic enough, 
certain might be better, and it is well 
to keep a dish for this purpose, and 
to use it for nothing else. It should in 
fact be kept quite away from other 
dishes and other chemicals. Reddish 
brown patches on prints are almost 
always due to hypo contamination, 
though they may sometimes be caused 
by touching the prints with greasy 
fingers, either when in the printing 
frame or when placing them in the 
washing water. 

Fill the dish nearly full of water, and 
taking the prints one at a time with 
the dry left hand drop them into the 
water, and gently push them under 
with the right hand. In this way no 
drops of water should get splashed on 
to the dry prints; such drops would 
produce stains. The water must be 
changed several times, and the prints 
turned over one by one frequently, so 
that washing is thorough. 

The toning bath is quite simple, and 
may be made up in the form of two 
stock solutions, as follows:— 


A. Stock solution— 
Gold chloride ............ 15 gr. 
Water NM 3 07. 

В. Stock sulphocyanide ammonium — 
Ammon. sulphocyanide 1 oz. 
Water “сине eoe ое 8 oz. 


The stock gold solution, of course, is 


the one we have just given you, the 

making up of which we showed you 

how to manage without risk of waste. 
To mix the toning bath for use, take 


Water ысымы ЫЗ 8 oz. 
A. C cache anaes eet 120 minims. 
Be ои 120 minims. 


This bath is sufficient to tone about 
twelve or fourteen prints 5 by 4 517°; 
but you had better use only a couple 
of ounces of the bath and do three or 
four prints in it, and then take another 
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two ounces for the next three or four, 
and so on. You will in this way get 
more evenly toned prints. Keep the 
prints moving all the time they are 1n 
the toning bath, and when the deepest 
shadows look a rich chocolate brown 
colour when the print is looked through 
you may remove them to a dish of clean 
water. 

When all are toned, but not before, 
mix the fixing bath, which is one ounce 
of hypo in ten ounces of water; dis- 
solve the hypo in tepid water, so that 
the temperature of the bath is not 
below, say, 50 to 55 deg. Fahr. Of 
course, you may make up a Win- 
chester bottle of fixing bath, and so 
have it ready and at the normal tem- 
perature of your workroom. The thing 
to avoid is a freshly dissolved bath 
made with cold water, because the tem- 
perature always drops considerably 
when solution takes place. . After fixing 
for ten minutes wash in running water 
or in a dozen hand changes, and pin 
up the prints to dry. 

Then we may look at them carefully, 
and note which are the negatives that 
are too strong for P.O.P. and which 
are too weak, and in this way you will 
learn a great deal as to the quality 
vou want to get in the negatives you 
develop. This is really one of the 
hardest things in technical photo- 
graphy, so you must not be disap- 
pointed if some of your negatives are 
not quite the right printing strength. 

It is most likelv that the defective 
prints will be too flat rather than too 
vigorous, and in some cases great im- 
provement will result from intensifica- 
tion of the negative. Or you may get 
brighter prints by using one of the 
numerous gaslight papers. Both these 
operations can be carried on in arti- 
ficial light, so that we shall have no 
lack of work just yet, although the 
hours of davlight are getting shorter 
week by week. 


FOR OBSERVANT READERS. 


(12) “ Focussing is perfectly easy." 


have decided to revive the competition with the above title (13) “ Adapted to all up-to-date cameras." 


that proved so extremely popular this time last year. Shortly, 


(14) * In a simple and cleanly manner." 
(15) * Frint in the usual manner." 


however, we are announcing an entirely new competition, which (16) ** Dries in a few seconds." 
will still further test the powers of observation of our readers. (17) “ Of greatest practical value." 
In the meantime, we again print a selection of quotations (18) “ Giving exquisite definition.” 
from the advertisement pages of the present issue. (19) “ For use with your own camera and lens." 


We offer two prizes of a guinea and half a guinea respectively 
to the senders of the two correct solutions which are fist 
examined after the first post has been received on Wednesday 


(20) * All adjustments easily and quickly carried out." 

(21) “ Warm genial tones." 

(22) “То be obtained from the dealers." 

(23) “ Ease and high efficiency of the mechanical movements." 


morning next, October 18. Readers in the country will thus (24) “ Handsome in appearance." 
stand an eqtlal chance with those living іп or near London, as (25) * Combining utility and quality.” 
no entries will be opened until the time stated. с, ё | 1. of Heo Р s. 
| ; (27 ithout calculation of any kind.” 
(1) * Its uses are not confined to a bright light.” (28) * Demonstrations gladly arranged." 


(2) “ What to take and why to take it.” 


(3) * Reflects the whole of the light." 


(4) * We have accomplished this result." 


(5) * Finest finish throughout." 
(6) * Exquisite detail and half-tone.” 


(7) * The best for fine definition and rapidity." 


— 


(8) “It folds into a small space." 
(9) ** Can be centred quickly." 


(10) “ We should be pleased to send these." 


(11) ** Records of foreign travel.” 


(29) * It is simple, and always ready." 
(30) “ For everyday use." 


Competitors should copy out the above list or numbers, and 


state the page and advertisement in which each phrase is to 
be found. No one connected with THE A. P. AND P. N. may 


compete. The decision of the Editor will be final. Envelopes 
containing solutions should be clearly marked “Observant” 
at top left-hand corner. 
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; Every week two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS Weekly Competi- 
tion (Beginners’ Section) will be criticised on this page. ‘The 


technical data are printed as supplied by the authors; and 


the hints 
of subject. 


s given may be helpfui to other beginners dealing with the same class 


НЕ inclusion of a figure with a 

* building " subject calls for a good 
deal more care than it usually gets. First 
of all, one here feels the special im- 
portance of the figure and the building 
fitting each other. ‘Thus, for instance, a 
shabby.looking tramp seated in a lordly 
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A.—PORTRAIT. 


By D. G. Nairn 


palace would obviously strike a false 
note, though we might not so easily per- 
ceive the unfitness of a Bond Street dandy 
with rough cottage surroundings. Then, 
again, comes the important matter of 
placing the figure so as to give the accent 
or note of emphasis in the right place. 
And, of course, one has to pay careful 
attention to the matter of scale. For it 
is quite possible so to place a figure in 
such a scene that the figure’s size 18 
made unduly large or absurdly small. 
Very often the architectural worker favours 
lenses of somewhat short focal length— 
e.g., something under five inches for a 
quarter-plate negative. Now if with such 
a lens a figure is too near the lens, its 
size is apt to be emphasised in such a 
way that objects of a somewhat similar 
size but a little further away seem con- 
siderably smaller than they are. On the 
other hand, where the short focal length 
gives us a wide-angle view, the more 
distant parts seem noticeably dwarfed com- 
pared with the nearer portions, and should 
a figure be included in the distant part of 
such a picture, this figure is very likely 
to strike one as being extra small. In 
either extreme case then we may find 
figures giving us misleading notions as 
to size and proportions. and so doing more 
harm than good, while, on the other 


hand, a judiciously chosen and placed 
figure may help it very considerably. 

In the case of fig. A one can quite 
admit the suitability of the house and the 
figure—that is to say, that one can quite 
well imagine this person lives in this 
house, and so there is fitness of that sort. 
But, at the same time, things which are 
possible are not always desirable, and 
certainly this background is a very un- 
suitable one for the purpose. Іп the first 
place, the background is distinctly liny, 
and next, її is spotty—i.e., shows a lot of 
small spots of strong light and strong 
dark. Among the spots of light one has 
to include the collar and bit of handker- 
chief in the coat pocket. 

Bv the wav, why is it that so many 
people feel it incumbent upon them to 
declare to the world the fact that they 
possess a handkerchief, and desire to dis- 
play a sample of it lest the matter should 
be held doubtful? At any rate, so far 
as photography is concerned, we have 
never once seen a photograph where this 
bit of “clean-biled rag " was displayed that 
it did not knock off at least 25 per cent. 
of its possible merit. Of course, in this 
case the background of flowers in itself 
doubtless was beautiful by reason of play 
of colour among the blossoms and foliage, 
but here we have onlv spots and dots of 
strong light and dark, making up an eye- 
irritating mass. 

In ng. B our figure is at some con- 
siderable distance, and, unfortunately, is 
so very obviously posing to oblige the 
camera man. Опе here feels that the 
scene is of a somewhat complicated 
rature, and hardly requires a figure, at 


By W. Milnes. 


B.—THE OLD HOMESTEAD. 
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any rate in the distance. But if a figure 
be thought desirable surely it would have 
been more appropriately placed at the 
pump, so that the buildings part could 
then have been put very slightly out of 
tocus, and so made to serve the true 
office of a background. Not only is the 
picture suffering from over-crowding of too 
much detail, but it is also a little too 
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С.- THE OLD PARISH CLERK. 

By Mrs. Herbert Muir. 


strongly marked with light and shade соп- 
trasts, although the general technical 
quality is of quite a creditable character. 

In our third example (fig. C) we have 
several good points which other workers 
will do well to note. The figure in every 
way seems quite appropriate to the sur- 
roundings. Опе can easily imagine him 
to be the sexton or caretaker of the village 
church. Не is old, and the building is 
old. They belong to each other. They 
both are more a note of the past than the 
present. But “why and oh why” did the 
worker throw away such a chance by say- 
ing, “Now, John, look at the camera.” 
Just imagine instead of this pose that the 
old fellow had his stick between his 
knees and both hands resting on it, while 
he is looking straight in front of him, into 
areamland, thinking contentedlv if perhaps 
somewhat sadly of the companions of his 
vouth who have been gathered into the 
God's acre just close around him. 

The background is not only appro- 
priate, but is also quiet without being 
monotonously uninteresting. The camera 
was at rather too high a level above 
ground, and this spreads out the nearest 
nart of the foreground ін a manner not 
verv satisfactory. 

If the figure and scene are still avail- 
able, something very much better than 
this ought to be obtainable with a little 
thought and care. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. By H. E ANSON. 
Awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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THE PAGEANT. | Bv HAROLD AND PHILIP CRAWFORD. 
From the London ‘Salon of Photography. See article on page 410. 
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PORTRAIT OF A YOUNG GIRL. Bv DR. E. G. BooN. 
| From the London Salon of Photography. 
This picture is now on view at the Exhibition of Dr. Boon's work at " The A. P. Little Gallery," 52, Long Acre, London, W.C. See p. 415. 
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The exhibition of pictorial photographs by Dr. E. G. 
Boon, of Alassio, Italy, now open at '' The A. P. Little 
Gallery,” is a striking example of 
the progress of an earnest and 
observing artist with a camera. 
The exhibition of sixty pictures 
has been arranged in approximately chronological order, 
and demonstrate more clearly than any previous show of 
the kind yet seen in London exactly how a worker's 
powers of observation have grown concurrently with his 
greater appreciation of sunlight and confidence in his 
medium. The first group, mostly of landscapes, appear 
stilted and unduly restrained in treatment when com- 
pared with the later work; yet in all there is an obvious 
striving after pictorial effect and lightness. The collec- 
tion affords a striking object-lesson to the student of 
evolution, as well as a most interesting exhibition for the 
visitor concerned with pictures only, and should not be 
missed. ‘‘The A.P. Little Gallery,’’ 52, Long Acre, W.C. 
is open daily from 1o to 6, Tuesdays and Saturdays 
excepted, when it is open from 10 to 1 only. Admission 
is free on signing visitors’ book, and all readers of THE 
A. P. AND P.N. are specially invited. Some comments 
on Dr. Boon's pictures, by Mr. Antony Guest, will be 
found on page 415. 


OBSERVATION AND 
PROGRESS. 


е ве б 

It was a happy thought on the part of the London 
Salon of Photography to draw the attention of the 
Photographic Conven- 
tion of the United 
Kingdom to Mr. 
Arthur Marshall’s lec- 
ture on Holland, given at the Pall Mall Gallery on 
Friday of last week. The result was a crowded house, 
with ‘‘ standing room only,’’ and we have no doubt that 
the audience, which included a great number of Conven- 
tioners, were greatly impressed with what the lecturer 
had to tell them of the land of dykes, windmills, and 
picturesque costumes which will be visited by the 
P. C. U. K. next year. Mr. Marshall—who has pro- 
bably photographed in Holland more than any other 
British photographer, and has been commissioned by the 
Dutch Government to make camera pictures of various 
places of historic interest in the country—took his audi- 
ence on a brief tour through many pleasant and little- 
known parts. With a running commentary of a descrip- 
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tive and anecdotal nature to accompany the fine set of 
slides shown, he was at pains to vindicate the Dutchmen 
and Dutchwomen, and demonstrated how libellous were 
the comic-paper and comic-opera versions of this delight- 
ful land. Mr. J. B. B. Wellington (President of the 
P. C. U. K.), who occupied the chair, drew attention to 
the meeting of the Convention in Holland next year, and 
urged all present to attend. Judging from the reception 
of the lecture, it would seem that the next Convention 
will be a notable success. The particulars to hand 
inform us that the meeting will be held in Amsterdam, 
July 8 to 13, under the presidency of Sir Cecil Hertslet, 
who did so much for the Convention on the occasion of 
the visit to Brussels in 1908. Mr. Ignace Bispinck (the 
President of the Netherlands Amateur Photographic 
Society) has shown great interest in the forthcoming 
visit of the P. C. U. K., and has been elected honorary 
vice-president. 
е ве е 


Тһе new session at the Camera Club opened with a 
demonstration whose kinship with photography would 
appear to be, at first sight, very remote. 
THE CAMERA But Miss Gertrude Robins, the well- 
CLUB. known actress and dramatist, in intro- 
ducing Clunn Lewis, the old puppet 
showman, showed that the art of the camera and the art 
of the puppet man were near neighbours. Mr.G. Bernard 
Shaw, who was in the chair, said, in extolling the activi- 
ties of Clunn Lewis, that while he (the chairman) 
claimed to be “іп the same profession,” he did not have 
to work so hard as the puppet man, for he had onlv to 
write his plays and draw royalties, while Clunn Lewis not 
only supplied the libretto, but, in addition, produced the 
play, and impersonated innumerable characters. The 
quaint exhibition, and much of its unconscious humour, 
were greatly appreciated by a large audience. 
e е & 


Мг. Frank L. Emanuel’s suggestion, ventured in the 

course of his lecture on “ Etchers,"' at the London Salon 
of Photographv, that 

A NATIONAL GALLERY OF should be a Nation elect 

BLACK AND WHITE. black and white art, will have 

| the sympathy of photographers 

generally, especially if photography, though not techni- 

cally black and white work, can be brought within the 
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scope of such a collection. Photography has, indeed, 
many points of kinship with wood engraving, copper and 


steel-plate engraving, etching, aquatint and mezzotint, | 


and has acknowledged its consanguinity by nearly kill- 
ing some of them. It is not too much to say that the 
old-time etcher was a photographer before the camera 
was ready for him, while Paul Helleu always called his 
wonderful etchings of women ‘‘ snapshots.’’ The spirit 
of an etching is the reproduction of a fleeting impression. 
For some reason ог other the nation has never en- 
couraged black and white art, just as it has never 
encouraged photography. Possibly people look upon 
this side of art as only art in the making—as art that has 
missed its way and got into a cul-de-sac. For our part, 
whatever the issue of the eternal squabble between 
painter and photographer, we do not all accept the view 
_that the black and white arts, in which we include ош 

own, are anything in the nature of poor relations to the 
art of painting. They are not a subordinate kingdom 
in the worid of art, but, rather, an allied power. They 
have a distinct message which colour with all its glory 
cannot give. To have one national collection of black 
and white art as part of the King Edward memorial 
would be a great encouragement to many sincere 
workers. It would be appropriate, too, since it is 
through the medium of the photograph, or the engrav- 
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ing, of one sort or another, that the pictures of royalty 
during the last half century have reached the walls of 
our cottage homes. 


е ag & 
Mr. F. L. Emanuel is a well-known collector of 
etchings, and at his Salon lecture was accom- 


panied by an exhibition of about two 
hundred examples, ranging from six- 
teenth century work down to quite 
modern productions, and including 
Italian, Dutch, French, and English work. Mr. 
Emanuel made it plain that the fictitious values of the 
sale-room are no guide to the merits of any particular 
etcher. The most remarkable instance was to be seen 
in a comparison of the works of the famous Charles 
Méryon, whose name is associated with the spirited 
revival of etching in France sixtv vears ago, and the 
practically unknown Saffray, examples of the works of 
both being shown by the lecturer. Placed side bv side 
they might readily be taken to be the work of one man, 
yet Méryon was in the top niche of fame, and Saffrav 
consigned to oblivion. Some clever examples of ships 
in full sail, executed in the early eighteenth century, 
showed with what skill the artist had caught an instan- 
taneous impression, and with what fidelity he had repro- 
duced it in the etching. 


ETCHERS, 
OLD AND NEW. 
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IF LEONARDO DA VINCI HAD BEEN A PHOTOGRAPHER! 
PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS AT THE ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


ORD REDESDALE is a brilliant man. The Royal Photo- 

graphic Society probably has not had another president who, 
out of such material as the theft of “ Monna Lisa" from the 
Louvre, could have constructed a presidential address so full of 
eloquence and raillery. The theft, he said, must be a source of 
pride to its perpetrator. It lifted him into the front rank of the 
members of his profession. Не was a worthy worshipper at the 
shrine of Autolycus, and beside him Colonel Blood was a vulgar 
bungler and Charles Peace a trifling amateur. The fairies of 
King Oberon’s Court could not have done better. 

Then he began to tell the story of Leonardo da Vinci, espe- 
cially of his marvellous mathematical ability. Many believed 
an understanding of mathematics to be non-essential to genius ; 
a few went further, and thought that because they did not under- 
stand mathematics, therefore the gift of genius was theirs. To 
Leonardo mathematics were the common-metre of all science 
and аг. “Тһе man who despises mathematics," he said, 
“ nourishes himself with confusion." 

Leonardo was the natural son of an Italian notary and a 
peasant girl. On his father’s side there was no trace of special 
ability. It was a parchment dynasty. But he had a mother, and 
perhaps it was the remembrance of her which led Leonardo to 
say that there was more beauty under the ragged clothes of the 
hill-maiden than among al] the grand ladies of the Court. Гео- 
nardo’s scientific attainments were miraculous. Не did every- 
thing except take a photograph. He designed а lighthouse, 
made the river Arno а sort of Manchest2r Ship Canal, caused а 
roasting-spit to turn by the hot air of the chimney, constructed 
a steam gun, made a rain gauge, discovered the topsy-turvydom 
of the camera obscura. His saw is still used in the quarries of 
Carara. Optics engrossed him. Не did not invent the tele- 
scope, but he saw the moon through a lens. He experimented 
in aviation, invented a parachute, anticipited the fire balloon. 
In a letter to a patron he expressed himself able to construct 
light or heavy bridges, to remove water from ditches, to ruin 
every fortress not founded on stone, to make a cannon dis- 
charging inflammable matters, to contrive underground passagcs, 
to devise fire engines of beautiful and useful shape, and “ endless 
weapons of offence.” “Іп painting I can do as much as апу 
other, be he whom he тау,” and added, “І commend myself іп 
the utmost humility.” On his first sketch of the Last Supper 
he had a geometrical problem. One of his pictures of our Lord 
contained the plan of a machine. Before the discoveries of 
Copernicus were published he wrote, “Тһе sun does not move.” 
“ The moon only has light reflected from the sun.” “Тһе earth 
must be almost spherical and revolve upon its axis." Moreover, he 


reasoned out the stratification of rocks, traced marine deposits, 

learned a great deal about fossil plants, anticipated the findings 

of the botanists by 150 years, penetrated by means of autopsy 

and dissection into many of the secrets of life and death, and 

pee a hundred years beíore llarvey the circulation of the 
ood. 

How Leonardo would have revelled, Lord Redesdale went on, 
in the so-called mechanical process of photography! What 
divine poetry he would have pressed into its service! Its mathe- 
matical perfection, its exact certainty, would have enthralled 
him. Penetrated as he was by the artistic aura, he would not 
have approved those methods by which the photographer tres- 
passed upon the domain of the painter. Nor would he have 
cared for pictures of ships cut off at mid-mast, or a ruined castle 
placed in the top corner of a picture, the main space being filled 
with a Brobdingnagian expanse of gravel, or a field of grass 
which looked like sugar-canes and castor-oil plants, or faces 
all blotches and scars which might serve to illustrate some 
medical work on skin diseases. But in tne reproduction of the 
fleeting and evanescent clouds, the structure, shape, and move- 
ment of waves, the motion of trees or of cornfields under the 
action of the wind, what might the camera not have done in the 
hands of da Vinci! Especially would he have driven home the 
value of perspective, which he considered the first and foremost 
essential of all art—the bridle and rudder of painting. His 
glorification of the line of light proved that he would have made 
a good photographer. “Light is that which most delights those 
who contemplate it," he said, and added, “ May the Lord, who 
is the Light of all things, give me light that I may treat of 
light.” The photographer never need blush when it was cast in 
his teeth that he dealt only with mechanics. He might reply, 
“With mechanics? Yes; with the apparatus of Leonardo.” 

In replying to the vote of thanks, Lord Redesdale told a good 
story. When he was a young man a serious fire occurred at a 
great country house in the West of England, and a picture by 
Leonardo da Vinci was ruined. The artistic pundits of the day, 
Sir Charles Eastlake, the first president of the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society, among them, asked the owner for permission 
to examine the ruined picture, with the idea of discovering some- 
thing about the great Leonardo’s processes. They scraped and 
cleaned, and cleaned and scraped, until beneath the outer sur- 
face of the paint they found a coat of vermilion. Неге, they 
thought, they had the secret of the luminous qualities of Leo- 
nardo’s paint They went on and on. They cut and scraped. 
And at last they found—a portrait of George III. in field-mar- 
shal’s uniform! 
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AMATEURS, 
as a rule, fight 
shy of taking 
h e a d-a n d- 
shoulder  por- 
traits. In 
many cases 
this is due to 
their having 
small cameras 
with short-focus lenses. But 
very often it is because they 
think that a large head cannot 
be successful without a lot of retouc hing. 

Certainly, if their aim is to produce the smooth, 
alabaster effect so often seen in professional windows, 
efforts without retouching will be discouraging. Given 
a fairly long focus lens and some artistic perception, 
the taking of heads becomes a most absorbing branch of 
photography. It can be practised in an ordinary well-lit 
room where full or three-quarter lengths would be out of 
the question. 

It is not our intention, in this short article, to deal 
with the subject from a technical point of view, but 
rather to point out a few facts which, though common- 
place and obvious enough, are very often overlooked. 

The great point to be aimed at is character. How 
often do we find, in looking at the portrait of a friend, 


~ 


| 
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that although the outward likeness is there, we do not 
feel that inexpressible something which In good 


portraiture conveys to us the character of the sitter. In 


No. t. 
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EXPRESSION AND CHARACTER IN 


PORTRAITURE, 


examining the portrait of Philip 1V. by Velasquez, in 
the National Gallery, we see the portrait of aman. We 
feel that we know the kind of man he was, not merely 
how he looked. There is character in the picture, and 
that is the essence of portraiture. It is instructive 
even to note the pose of a man’s head, as he goes about 
his ordinary duties, and compare it with that of a 
woman. Strength, courage, and dignity are suggested 


No. 2. 


(or should be); whereas gracefulness, gentleness, and 
winsomeness are all evidenced in the way a woman 
carries her head. 

From this we can see that it is possible to pose a 
man’s head so that the portrait will suggest an 
effeminate character. So also can we portray a 
beautiful woman in such a way that a mannish impres- 
sion will be conveyed. 

The accompanying illustrations are three aspects of 
the same head. The lighting is the same in each case. 
No. 1 may strike some readers as being the most 
natural pose. So it would be if the idea were to 
represent an old fisherman, worn out, tired of the sea, 
and caring for nothing but to sit in the chimney-corner. 
In No. 2 the body is turned away from the camera and 
the head slightly raised. This gives more alertness 
and animation. Тһе head sits more firmly. The old 
fisherman is still able to go to sea and spin a yarn over 
his pipe and glass. 

Now note No. 34. Here we have the most 
characteristic portrait of the three. The head is strong 
and firm, the lips are slightlv tightened, and the eves 
looking out of the picture:cc'Ehis, far ore than either 
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No. 3. 


of the others, conveys the impression of a man who has 
faced danger, has battled with the elements, and even 
now is ready, if duty calls the lifeboat to the Goodwins. 
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Character in a portrait cannot be forced. It is a 
mistake to think that what is lacking in a figure can 
be made up by accessories. A lifebelt, a stormy sky, 
and a torn sail would never make No. 1 equal to No. 3. 

During the darker months of the year—from the pre- 
sent time onward to the end of March—the amateur may 
do much indoors with a suitable costume model, in gain- 
ing a knowledge of the possibilities of expression, pose, 
and lighting, for securing certain effects. Given a suit- 
able and willing sitter, it will be surprising how even an 
hour or two in a well-lit living room will give a variety 
of portraits, each of which will teach a lesson to the 
worker who is willing to learn. | 

Failing a living model, quite a large amount of practi- 
cal experience of lighting effects can be gained by using 
a life-sized plaster portrait bust. This, placed at a suit- 
able distance from a window, will yield a great number 
of different effects by gradually turning the face to or 
from the light, and by altering the height of the camera 
or the bust, and its distance from the window. The 
effects of reflectors and of blocking out certain portions 
of the window, can also be studied in this way without 
the possibility of tiring the model. Nevertheless, ihe 
living model is best if the experiments are to be thorough, 
and we suggest the plaster cast as a preliminary. With 
the living model not only the effects of lighting, but 
colour, expression, and, above all, character, can be 
introduced into what might otherwise be a mere map of 
the sitter's features. 

The posing of heads cannot be taught like arithmetic 
or geometry. Only by constant and careful observation 
can the art be acquired. The study of good portraiture, 
whether in painting or photography, combined with a 
watchful eye on human nature, will help more than the 
reading of formula. A. D. 
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“WEEKLY COMPETITION. 


“THE A. P. лхо P. N.” Weekly Competitions are for the benefit of all’ readers of this journal. A first prize consisting of ten shilliugs 
worth of materials or apparatus, obtainable from any regular advertiser in the paper, and a second prize, consisting of five shillings’ worth of 
materials, are offered every week for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of production, the only qualification being that 


the producer is a bona-fide amateur photographer. 
sent in every week. 
For beginners, and 


Suitability, taste, and care i 
those who have never won an award 


In addition, a prize, equal in value to the second prize, is given for the best mounted print 


in mounting are the chief points considered when awarding this prize. _ 
іп any photographic competition or exhibition, a special prize of five shillings’ 


worth of material, obtainable from any regular advertiser in THE A. P. AND P. N., is offered every мсек. 


Extra prizes are awarded when the quality of the entries is above the average. 


the advertisement pages affixed to its back, and properly filled in. 
The prize-winning prints are retained, and right to 


reproduce in THE A. P. 


accompanied with a written criticism, if stamps for return postage are sent. 
Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, 


Each print must have one of the coupons given every week in 
AND P. N. is reserved. All unsuccessful prints are returned, 


and they will then let us know the particular apparatus or 


materials they choose for their prizes. The prizes must be selected through the paper, and must not be ordered independently from dealers. 
The Editor's decision on all matters connected with these Competitions will be final. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to C. 
Kroon, 19, Spoorstr., Alkmaar, Holland. (Title of print, 
* Evensavond іп Hetonde vronnend.”) Technical data: Plate, 
Wellington Extra Speedy; lens, Aplanat; stop, I/11; exposure, 
8 sec. ; time of day, 2 p.m., June ; developer, metol-hydroquinone ; 
printing process, matt albumen. 


The Second Prize to Fred Whitaker, 195, Huddersfield Road, 
Stalybridge. (Title of print, “Windswept.”) Technical data: 
Plate, Barnet Ortho. ; stop, F/22; exposure, 1 sec., with three- 
times screen; printing process, enlarged from quarter-plate on 
Barnet carbon tissue. 


An Extra Prize is awarded to W. W. Hammond, 38a, St. 
Andrews Street, Cambridge. (Title of print, “Our Boy.) 
Technical data: Plate, Wellington Anti-screen; stop, F/6.3; 


exposure, 4 sec. ; time of day, mid-day, September ; developer, 
rodinal; printing process, Kodak velvet, partly sepia toned. 

A Second Extra Prize to Justin McCarthy, 79, Barrington Road, 
Liverpool. (Title of print, “The Sea Urchin.”) Technical data: 
Plate, Wellington Anti-screen; lens, Cooke; stop, F/11; ex- 
posure, 1-5oth sec.; time of day, morning, August; developer, 
pyro-soda ; printing process, enlarged on Kodak Royal bromide. 

The Mounting Prize to Alwyn E. Biscoe, 64, Park Lane, Clis- 


sold Park, N. (Title of print, “A Flower of Japan.") Technical 
data: Plate, Barnet Medium Ortho. ; lens, Cooke; stop, F/8 ; 
exposure, 2 min., ten-times screen; time of day, afternoon, 
October; developer, pyro-soda; printing process, bromide 
enlargement. 

Hon, Mention. 

G. T. Foster, Burton-on-Trent ; Miss May Barker, Cambridge ; 
T. B. Clarke, Nelson; Dr. Waters, Sunderland ; W. W. Ham- 
mond, Cambridge; Н. E. Wood, Stoke Newington; E. H. 
Creese, Cardiff; W. E. Cork, Nelson; К. W. Rucker, Putney ; 
Clarence Ponting, Great Missenden; H. P. Dinelli, Hammer- 
smith ; Mrs. A. Massue, Edinburgh. 


BEGINNERS' SECTION. 

The Beginners' Prize is awarded to John J. Horgan, Lacaduv, 
Cork. (Title of print, “The Sunbonnet.”) Technical data: 
Plate, Imperial S.R. ; lens, Goerz ; stop, F/11 ; exposure, 1-soth 
sec.; time of day, 5 p.m., August; developer, rodinal; printing 
process, enlargement on Imperial bromide. 


Owing to the pressure on space this week, the names of com- 
petitors placed in Classes 1., 11., and III., and in Beginners’ 
Class, are omitted. 
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By H. LEATHER. 


HE recent rise into popularity of 
the picture newspaper and the 
picture theatre may be attributed 
in a great measure to the direct 

influence of photography upon the primary 
school curriculum during the last twenty years or more. 

In no more striking manner may this be demonstrated 
than by some comparison of the school readers used 
during different periods. The most casual inspection 
cannot fail to remark the rarity of illustrations in the 
school readers of former days; owing to the expense of 
inserting woodcuts and prints, it was seldom possible 
to produce interesting and artistic work. But as the 
use of photographic plates became more general a 
gradual improvement both in the number and quality of 
the illustrations may be noted; and during recent years 
so greatly has the artistic taste in photography pro- 
gressed that many principal teachers find the difficulty 
of choosing school books very considerable, owing to 
the direct educational appeal exerted by the illustrations. 

The Appeal to the Eye and Brain. 

In consequence, with every series of school readers 
there has been created in the minds of the pupils not 
only appreciation of the photographic copies they con- 
tain, but a very keen expectation of something still 
more interesting in every new book they open; and, no 
doubt, under favourable auspices, children may acquire 
considerable powers of discrimination as to the merits 
and demerits of photographs of various kinds. The 
high artistic appeal, which is now quite commonly made 
by the ordinary pictorial advertisement to public atten- 
tion, may be cited as a further instance of this pro- 
gressive artistic tendency. 

The appeal of the picture to the human mind is 
almost universal; the attention of primitive man was 
enchained by the sight of a few rude scratches on stone; 
and his modern brother has the same regard in a more 
refined form. Even his choice of literature is con- 
trolled by it; for how often will he glance through a 
book and make his final selection almost solely from 
the character of the illustrations it contains? 

The great difficulty of the general publisher, and more 
particularly of the educational publisher, of recent years 
has been to produce, at the minimum cost, good litera- 
ture combined with excellent illustrations; and, so far 
as school books are concerned, it cannot be claimed that 
satisfactory results have yet been obtained save in 
comparatively few cases. Coloured illustrations are so 
expensive that when these are used at all freely the 
publisher is often compelled to starve the quality of the 
literary work—always a disastrous policy in the long 
run; although should he restrict the number of his 
illustrations in order to preserve his literary standard, 
he cannot command a ready market initially. 

The comparative cheapness of reproducing photo- 
graphs promises, however, to enable the great 
publishing houses to maintain a high standard of ex- 
cellence in both the literature and illustrations of their 
educational books; and there can be no doubt that the 
latest editions of school readers approach within 
measurable reach of the ideal. In most primary schools 
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three classes of reading books are 
used; there is the ordinary library 
reader, the historical reader, and the 
geographical, the two last named 
serving the double purposes of text 
book and reader. Of these, the geographical reader 
lends itself most conveniently to photographic illustra- 
tion, for geographv is now taught from the social stand- 
point, the child being first brought into contact with the 
children of other nations and their immediate surround- 
ings by means of pictures. Physical features, industries, 
and historical data are then treated in the same way; and 
to such an extent has the method of teaching by means 
of direct illustration been brought that geographical 
books consisting solely of photographic and coloured 
pictures may now be obtained for school use. 

The use of the picture postcard has proved an excel- 
lent auxiliary to the lessons of the teacher, owing to the 
custom adopted in many schools of inviting pupils to 
bring such illustrations as have a bearing on the sub- 
jects taught. The views are placed in an album which is 
passed round the class for individual inspection. 

The nature study lesson lends itself prominently to 
the advantages afforded bv directed use of the camera. 
In most classes boys are found who take an enthusiastic 
interest in this subject, and after a little experience they 
become quite expert in photographing specimens, which 
prove most helpful for winter lessons; and the value of 
such exercises in quickening the powers of observation 
in pupils is incalculable. 

A further instance of the direct educational advantage 
of the photograph occurred when the new scheme of 
physical exercises for use in all elementary schools was 
introduced by the Board of Education. Тһе words of 
command were so varied, and the graded exercises 
made up of such complex movements, that many 
teachers experienced great difficulty in working through 
the course. Тһе Board thereupon issued ап 
explanatory handbook showing by means of photo- 
graphs the positions of pupils at every stage of the 
exercises, the result being that drill is now one of the 
best taught subjects in the schools. 

The Lantera Slide. 

The representation of photographs by means of magic 
lantern slides is fast becoming one of the necessities of 
the progressive school. Usually the lantern is used for 
combined lessons, where two or three classes are 
grouped together in a room which can conveniently be 
darkened. Nearly all the great railway and shipping 
companies provide slides illustrating their various 
activities to the schools free of cost; while in many of 
the large towns the principal teachers and education 
committees have formed collections of slides which may 
be used for school purposes at any time. The London 
educatron authority has a collection of a quarter of a 
million slides available for use by its teachers. 

The great drawback to the general adoption of the 
lantern for educational purposes is the fact that the 
cost of the lantern and its apparatus has to be borne 
in most cases by the teachers and their friends, and 
not by the local education authority. 
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From the purely educational point of view, the optical 
lantern possesses distinct advantages as compared with 
the cinematograph, though it is probable these may 
disappear as improvements in the working of the latter 
are made. е 

The arrangement of the magic lantern permits of 
great concentration of attention upon detail, while the 
ceaseless movement of the cinematograph necessarily 
involves a dispersal of attention over a wide field of 
interest, and consequently demands a greater strain 
upon young children than they are able to bear, save 
for very short periods; and when to this is added the 
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fatigue induced by eye strain, it is apparent that the 
cinematograph cannot as yet be recognised in the true 
sense ав an educational auxiliary. 

At the same time it must be admitted that the cine- 
matograph possesses great potentialities, inasmuch as 
it is capable of representing, vividly, complete рго- 
cesses, whereas the magic lantern represents only 
sections of these. 

From which it would appear that photography may 
be expected to exert even more important influences 
upon educational methods in the immediate future than 
has been the case in the past. | 
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PRESERVATIV 


second or alternative re- 
cipe for a certain dish, experi- 
ence often showing that, while 
one had the desire to prepare 
the toothsome dish in one way, 
the state of the larder or store 
Ea ЗА cupboard only permitted of it 
being done in some other way; 
and half a loaf is better than 
no bread. Similarly, the photographer who may be accus- 
tomed to use, let us say, soda sulphite as his pyro preserva- 
tive may find his stock bottle empty, and so has to fall back 
on *another way." 

I have therefore turned up a large number of formula in 
note-books, makers' leaflets, etc., and extracted from them 
the accompanying list of preservatives and proportions. The 
quantities of preservatives here given are those suggested 
as typical or average. 

The quantities given below are those appropriate for pre- 
serving 1 oz. of pyro in 9} to 10 oz. of water—i.e., the usual 
so-called ten per cent. solution. 


Pipe MIS SUIDRM лае дакы адбан Eo ioco 4 07. 
2,—Potass. metabisulphite .......................... гы 
SOR SUIDIMS ЖИЕНИ reee Sa 2} 02. 
3 1 Potass. TICLADISUIOTUIEE:. уз з aae ct Pete, rase 2 drm. 
S0d8 ТО ооо xeraca ыда 4 02. 
TOL ТТТ E 5 drops. 
1 соса SUIDIBES ciii onda мын E 4 Oz. 
iu iei РТ | MDC UMS COM ON HIE 150 gr. 
B. UNO BOND абыл ғана OE AEE іі 20 drops. 


ES FOR PYRO DEVELOPER. 


Special to '* The Amateur Photographer & Pho'ographic News. 9 By F. C. L. (27% 
“ 
N the old сазы books Pi DB ACH Leaves op OX VER AERE SUBE VER 3 drm. 
may often be found a BIS ЖЕН дында ыра SU vU. A" 


It may be added that these are not “fancy " formula, but in 
all cases they are supported by expert practical workers, or 
are advised by well-known manufacturing firms. 

It should be noted that when the quantity of solvent is 
increased, experience shows the advisability of increasing the 
preservative thus :— 


PT «аьлаа LOR, чолан ый) 1 02. 
ЗОО ИП: Sulphite 5 4 gy laps Ж” 
Potass. metabisulphite 1 ,, .................. i ,و‎ 
Water ызыл знч кө Көч O АДК ЛУИ ved pasa BD 


As to the question whether pyro keeps better in a strong 
or weak solution opinions differ, but all experts are prac- 
tically agreed upon one or two other points in connection with 
this subject. 

First, it is desirable to boil the water user as a solvent 
briskly for a few minutes and then let it stand until cool 
again. 

Next, if sulphite be used, see that it is of good quality 
and as free from sulphate as possible. Some workers suggest 
that the crystals be put on a piece of canvas and rinsed under 
the tap for a few seconds. But obviously this does not get 
rid of sulphate impurity inside the crystals. | 

Again, it is not a good plan to use direct from the stock 
bottle. Thus if 10 oz. of stock solution be made up, then 
fill up from stock a one or two ouncebottle and use from this, 
so that the stock bottle is opened to the air as seldom as is 
reasonably practicable. Let the stock bottle be no larger than 
is necessary to hold the initial quantity, so that there is as 
little air inside the bottle as possible. 
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CHRISTMAS MOTTO MOUNTS AND CALENDARS. 


HE approach of the winter season is usually heralded by 

makers’ announcements of Christmas card mounts for 

photographs, and tbe old-established but up-to-date firm of 

Marion and Co., 22 and 23, Soho Square, 

London, W., are again the first this year 

to produce a show of striking designs in 
these pleasing souvenir cards. 

It might be imagined that human in- 
genuity and invention had long since 
exhausted every possible design or device 
in motto mounts for photographs, yet 
Messrs. Marion's new lists demonstrate 
that this 1s not so, and several striking 
and interesting series of cards and folders, 
with appropriate mottoes and other em- 
bellishments, are again before us. Calen- 
dars for 1912 also, into which a photo- 
graphic print can be slipped, thus form. 
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ing a Christmas card both ornamental and useful, are listed in a 
great variety of designs. 

The motto mounts are supplied to take various sized prints, 
for ** paste-on " or “slip-in,” and at 
prices to suit all pockets. It is not 
possible in half.tone reproduction 
to adequately represent the charm 
of colour, etc., of these new 
mounts; readers of THE A. P. 
AND P. N. who are looking forward 
to the preparation of their own 
Christmas and New Year cards 
should therefore write without 
delay to the above address for 
illustrated lists, sent free, or, better 
still, obtain a sample assortment of 
cards, obtainable in boxes of 18 or 
30, at 2s. and ss. respectively. 
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slide season has 

fairly started and 
amateurs are making 
large numbers of these 
useful апа entertaining 
. little transparencies from 
/ their summer negatives, 
the following hints and 
formulae for employment 
in the proper finishing of 
slides will be useful. In 
many cases several alterna- 
tive formulae are given :— 


Retouching.—The pencil must have a very fine point and 
entirely freed from any greasiness by rubbing on a bit of clean 
matt surface paper, e.g., a clean postcard. To make the 
pencil “take,” one may breathe gently on the slide. Retouch- 
ing varnish is not advisable. The retouching must be done 
by a series of many light taps, so that while no one touch 


shows individually, the light spot is dually filled b 
many touches. ME жаы дады 


Fog.—This undesirable defect may come from lack 
of care in the dark-room, 2.2. (1) using too much light, (2) 
an unsafe light, (3) holding the plate near the lantern while 


М OW that the lantern 


examining it, (4) too much alkali in the developer, (5) stale. 


plates, due to age, damp, or heat, (6) copying a negative 
through the camera and not shielding the ‘lene өш ght 
other than that coming through the negative. The best 
treatment 1s 10 per cent hypo solution, to which enough 
potass. ferricyanide has been added to give the solution 
a pale buttercup-yellow colour. After this bath the plate 
requires thorough washing. 


Mounting.—A white line round a slide can be produced 
by cutting through the film with the point of a trimming 
knife guided by a metal straight-edge. 

The effect of a mounted picture may be obtained by 
neatly trimming round the slide and scraping the margin 
absolutely clean. This gives a white mount effect. For a 
tinted mount effect, cut in tissue paper a mask with open- 
ing to fit exactly the picture and cover the clear glass 
margin. | 

The use of a mask may be obviated in such cases as the 
copying of a diagram, etc., if the margins of the picture 
are covered up by strips of black velvet when the negative 
is made, as these clear-glass margins in the negative will 
yield us a dense deposit in the slide. 

Cleaning Cover Glasses.—(1) Soak in a bath of any strong 
acid, then in a bath of kitchen soda. (2) To clear off old 
films, use hot strong solution of kitchen soda. (3) Water 
20 о2., potass. bichromate 1 oz., sulphuric acid 1 drm. (4) 
Soak spoiled plates in strong hypo, then lay aside without 
rinsing, film up, on old newspaper for a few days. 

Varnishing.—The object of varnishing a slide is first to 
afford it some protection against scratches, etc., and second, 
to impart a slight degree of additional transparency. 
Varnishes are of two kinds, viz., those requiring the plate 
to be warmed before the varnish is applied, and those which 
may be applied to a cold plate. The former afford the 
greater protection. The latter have the advantage of con- 
vénience. 

Cold Varnish. (1) Amyl acetate 4 oz., celluloid 20 gr. Old 
celluloid negative films from which the gelatine coating has 
been thoroughly removed by hot water may be used. The 
celluloid should be cut up into tiny bits, the smaller the 
better, as it takes some time with frequent shaking of the 
bottle to get the celluloid into solution. This varnish may be 
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brushed on the cold and, of course, quite dry, film. The 
thinner the layer the better. (2) Amyl acetate 2 oz, 
Pyroxiline 10 gr. 

Varnish to be used with warmed plate. (1) Methylated 
spirit 10 о2., sandarac 2} oz, camphor зо gr. When the 
solids are dissolved filter through fine muslin or flannel, and 
add one oz. of Canada balsam. (2) Chloroform 4 oz., 
sandarac $ oz. (3) Benzole 2 oz., dammar 40 gr. (4) Benzole 
2 о2., сора! resin 50 gr. 

Stains.—These usually are attributable to the use of stale 
developer or prolonged development of under-printed 
plates. The following may be tried, but the reader may 
be forewarned that developer stains are sometimes exceed- 
ingly obstinate: (1) Water то oz., sulphate of iron 3 oz., 
citric acid $ oz., alum 3 oz. (2) Water 10 oz., alum 1 oz., 
acetic acid 10 drops. (3) For pyro developer stains: Water 
2 02., common table salt бо gr., nitric acid:5 or 6 drops. 
(4) For hydroquinone stains: Hypo and ferricyanide reducer. 
(5) For mercuric chloride stains. Wash well in Water 2 о2., 
anthion j oz. (6) Scumlike markings on the dry slide may 
arise from hardness in the wash water. They may be re- 
moved by Water 2 oz., hydrochloric acid 10 drops. (8) 
Developer stains may in delictis prevented by (a) using 
freshly mixed developer, (b) washing the plate after develop- 
ing and before fixing, and % using a clean fixing bath. (о) 
For hydroquinone stain, bleach the plate thoroughly in 
mercuric chloride solution, wash well, and darken with 5 
per cent. soda sulphite if but slight intensification 15 ге- 
quired, or with dilute ammonia if greater strength is de- 
sirable, or with ferrous oxalate if the original slide was 
decidedly on the thin side. 

Ferricyanide Stain (Farmer’s reducer). (1) Wash out the 
hypo thoroughly, then bath in Water то oz., alum 40 gr., 
nitric acid 3o min. (2) Water 2 oz, ammonium sulpho- 
cyanide ro gr. (3) Water 2 oz., potass. metabisulphite 1 
drm. (4) Water 2 oz., hypo 3 oz., potass. metabisulphite 
1 drm. 


Binding Strips.—(1) Buy a yard of bookbinder's cloth, and 
with a pair of scissors snip it along one edge at 3$-inch 
intervals, then tear into strips. Apply liquid glue (Le Page's) 
or bookbinder's paste as adhesive. (2) Buy from stationer 
a roll of transparent adhesive tape (used for mending torn 
music) and cut it down the middle. 

Paste for Binding Strips. (1) Sugar 1 drm., water 2 drm., 
fish glue 3 drm. (2) French glue 2 drm., water 1% oz. 
Soak for twelve hours, melt by aid of gentle heat, stir in 
10 drops oil of spike or oil of lavender. (3) Strong solu- 
tion of yellow dextrine. (4) To 4 oz. of cold water add 2 
teaspoonfuls of flour, mix thoroughly, and slowly bring to 
the boil, then add 5 gr. of potassium bichromate, stir very 
thoroughly, and allow to cool. This is a useful paste for 
damp or tropical climates. 

Paper for Binding Strips. Thin needle paper or stout 
black tissue paper is better than the ordinary gummed paper. 
Pin a sheet to a board, brush over with either of the 
above, allow the adhesive to dry, and then cut the paper 
up into strips and keep in a dry place. 


White Ink for Writing Titles on Masks. (1)Gum water, 
to which oxide of zinc, sulphate of barium, whiting, or any 
other white powder is added to yield a convenient con- 
sistency. (2) Moist water-colour Chinese white diluted with 
weak gum water. 


Spots may be cut out of white note-paper with the aid 
of a cork borer. By folding several thicknesses together 
and cutting on a flat cork or bung, several spots may be 
cut at once. Stamp edging or gummed demy is very con- 
venient for this purpose. 
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The following amateurs have already been dealt with in 
previous issues of THE A. P. AND P. N.:—(1) Frank H. Read, 
(2) Bertram Park, (3) Basil Schén, (4) Gideon Clark, (5) C. 
Wille (6) H. Powell Higgins, (7) Harry Lindoe, (8) F. С. 
(о) Bertram Cox, (10) S. W. Shore, (11) Miss Edith Willis, 
Beckett, (15) Miss E. Louise Marillier, (16) А. С. Buckham, 
sack, (20) John Brown, (21) Miss Winifred H. Prout, (22) C. 
Herbert Mills, (26) Harry Wild, (27) Marcus Adams, (28) Mrs. E. 
(32) Easten Lee, (33) Miss Frances Pitt, (34) P. F. Storrs, (35) J 
(38) Miss May Barker, (39) Thomas Carlyle. 
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(12) Harold Jacob, (13) W. Harold House, (14) H. Creighton + 


(17) Mrs. Ambrose Ralli, (18) Arthur Smith, (19) James M'Kis- 
David Kay, (23) J. Lawrence Stephens, (24) Frank Bolton, (25) 
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Peake, (29) Robert Chalmers, (30) С. F. Rea, (31) F. Collins, 
. M. Sellors, (36) W. C. S. Fergusson, (37) Harrop P. Wight, 


XL.-HAROLD A. CRAWFORD. 


MONG the '' new " men whose work has de- 

servedly attracted considerable attention in the 

recent London Salon Exhibition at Pall Mall, 

Mr. Harold A. Crawford has been prominent. 
From the reproductions given in this issue (pages 401, 
411, 414, and 6 (supp.) it will be seen that here we have 
a worker with sound ideas and well-developed tendencies 
towards the decorative treatment of subject. The bold- 
ness and directness of Mr. Crawford's pictorial work 
give great promise for the future. 

He has always been a lover of art, but except for a 
little commonplace snapshotting, he did no serious 
photography unti] three years ago, when an illness pre- 
cluded more strenuous hobbies. He is a great believer 
in the reflex form of camera, and has essayed platino- 
type, oil, and autochrome work with fair success, but, as 
a business man (Mr. Crawford is a busy Leeds solicitor), 
he has settled down to the evening processes—bromoil 
and ozobrome—thus leaving his daylight leisure free for 
outdoor excursions with the camera. 

Mr. Crawford expresses his great indebtedness to the 
Leeds Photographic Society (the oldest in existence) for 
his progress, and says he owes special thanks to Mr. 
Herbert Denison (a pioneer in photogravure), who, by 
society demonstration and private help, initiated him 
into the mysteries of that process. Не thinks it a pity 
that photographers generally do not take their hobby 
more seriously, and that society members do not realise 
that to ‘‘ take all and give nothing "' (which is the atti- 
tude of many) is equally harmful to their society and 
themselves. | 

As a would-be pictorialist, he is an ardent believer in a 
subjective philosophy of art, and ventures the opinion 
that a man's progress depends on the personality he is 
able to infuse into his pictures. No man can transcend 
himself, and it therefore follows that in addition to learn- 


ing sound craftsmanship, he should cultivate his general 
sensitiveness and perception of the beautiful. This he 
may do by a study of nature, of art, of music, and of 
literature. The vexed question of ‘‘ control "' only stirs 
this young worker enough to say that he sees no objec- 
tion to it if the manipulation is not apparent, and the 
artist does not put too severe a strain on his medium. 

Mr. Crawford has decided opinions оп the subject.of 
exhibitions; he remarks in a letter to us: ‘‘ The value of 
high-class exhibitions and a broad-minded press cannot 
be over-estimated. Such a one as myself can thereby 
compare his work with what is better, his eyes are 
opened to new forms of beauty, he learns sound 
technique, and is prevented from sinking into a narrow 
groove. Notwithstanding the premature funeral orations 
delivered by a section of the press, I believe the future of 
pictorial photography is brighter than for any other 
branch of the art. And for the simple reason that pic- 
torial work eludes that finality which mere craftsmanship 
may attain.’’ 

““ There is nothing more disenchanting than achieve- 
ment,” said some wiseacre, апа R. L. Stevenson fol- 
lowed the same line of thought when he observed that 
“ to travel hopefully is a better thing than to arrive ”; 
so the pictorialists, because they can never achieve the 
entire expression of their subjective impressions, will 
continue in their efforts. The “© madding crowd ’’ may 
incline to ‘‘ pass by on the other side,” but let the picture 
makers not seek to lower their standards on the one 
hand, nor to arrogate to themselves a monopoly of 
vision on the other. The correct course is, surely, to 
endeavour to educate public taste and to preserve minds 
catholic enough to recognise the best, from whatever 
quarter it emanates. This middle path is, we are glad 
to see, the one chosen by Mr. Crawford. It spells pro- 
gress and success. 
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Mr. H. Snowden Ward, F.R.P.S., delivered his popular lec- 
ture, entitled “The Marvels of Photography,” before a large 
audience at the Midland Railway Institute, Derby, on October 
13. The lecture was illustrated by a fine collection of photo- 
graphs and lantern slides, including many in natural colours 
by leading workers on both sides of the Atlantic. Mr. Ward is 
about to leave England for a six months’ lecture tour in 
America, and incidentally for the purpose of extending the 
work of the Dickens Fellowship and establishing new branches 
in various centres. He was one of the founders of the Fellow- 
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ship, and doubtless many of our readers are acquainted with his 
series of lectures and books on subjects connected with the life 
and work of Dickens. For the next few months Mr. Ward’s 
address will be the National Arts Club, New York. 


Photographic Classes at the Polytechnic, Thornton Heath, 
under the direction of Mr. John H. Gear, F.R.P.S., will be 
held throughout the winter on Thursday evenings, at 7 o’clock. 
The fee is 105. 6d. for six months. The secretary will forward 
full particulars to anyone sending him a card. 
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STREET IN SUNLIGHT. Bv DR. E. б. BOON. 
This picture is now on view at the Exhibition of Dr. Boon's work at " The A. P. Little Gallery," 52, Long Acre, London, W.C. 
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THE INJURED BUTTERFLY. 
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This picture is now on view at the Exhibition of Dr. Boon's work at " The A. P. Little Gallery," 52, Long Acre, London, W.C. 
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THE RAILWAY STATION. By HAROLD A. CRAWFORD. 
See article `` Workers we may Hear About," p. 410. 
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HE new show at the Little Gallery, 52, Long Acre, 
] reveals the stages of progress in the career of a 
zealous worker pursuing pictorial photography amid 
the appropriate surroundings of sunny Italian scenes, 
without the assistance and impulse that are to be gained 
from association with other devotees of the craft. Dr. E. G. 
Boon is an enthusiast whose perseverance, observation, and 
tasteful output have for several years won appreciation in 
London exhibitions. 

He was the first to investigate and exemplify the interest- 
ing possibilities offered to photographers by the decorative 
and eccentric patterns reflected in water from the details of 
shipping ; he showed the canals of Venice with curious eddies 
full of curved lights and shadows set in motion by the strokes 
of the gondoliers, and as a result of his example reflections 
in moving water became quite a popular subject for the 
camera. 

The present exhibition recalls many of these interesting 
essays, and it is useful to see them again, if only for the 
reason that they show how pictorial photography has 
advanced in the last ten years or so. These early prints 
would not hold their own in the Salon to-day. They are 
deficient in the quality of tone, which is now much more 
appreciated and sought after than formerly; they аге 
“tight ” in treatment, and show but scant regard for light 
and atmosphere. These works helped the forward move- 
ment when first exhibited ; but progress has left them behind, 
and happily Dr. Boon has gone forward too, the more credit- 
ably because he has had to find the way for himself. 


The Search for Light. 

In considering the show, therefore, it will be interesting 
to take the examples chronologically, as a means of appre- 
ciating the process of evolution—a plan that would have been 
more easily carried out if they had been dated. Still, it is 
not difficult to see that such a work as “ By an English 
Roadside," with its pretty black-and-white house, must be a 
very early production. It is so very hard and precise, that 
on comparing it with * The Sting " one can scarcely believe 
that the two prints are from the same hand. One of the 
best of the representations of shipping and reflections is “A 
Corner of the Port," and this shows a marked advance, 
though the interesting detail does not quite keep its place 
in the background, and might well have been kept quieter 
for purposes of aerial perspective. 

One may see the early searching for light in "Sunny 
Pastures," an exceedingly crude beginning, which shows no 
management of illumination or appreciation of shadow-tones ; 
but improvement is to be noted in “A Corner, Venice,” 
though there is still too much distribution of high lights, and 
no idea of reserving the highest for the point of emphasis. 
Later on we get emphasis, but we must not be surprised to 
find it appearing in the wrong place, as in * Child and Dog," 
where no useful purpose is served by the accentuation of the 
book with the highest light, away at the side of the figure. 

It is evident that Dr. Boon made up his mind to master 
sunlight, and there are several experiments—for instance, the 
* School-room Breakfast "—with the lights again freely dis- 
tributed without emphasis ; * The Dead Bird," with the pretty 
idea of illumination entering through а  lace-curtained 
window, but no management of light; “Sunshine and 
Flowers," which has an exaggerated radiance in the hair 
of the girl bringing in the flowers; and “ Speeding the Bride,” 
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a vivacious and pleasing production, showing increased 
power in the three figures on the balcony, but still having 
haphazard high lights, falling where they may, even at the 
top of the picture. We get much nearer to natural sunlight 
in " Diabolo," a pretty and effective presentation of the lis- 
som figure of a young girl playing this popular game of a few 
years back ; and in " The Injured Butterfly " (see page 413), 
a charming work in which the face of the kneeling child 15 
in soft shadow, while there is a sparkle of sunlight, not 
overdone this time, on her hair. Rather too much, however, 
is made of the strong high light at the side of the dress; this 
emphasis would be much better confined to the sleeve and 
subdued elsewhere. 

But I think there is no work in which sunlight is better 
realised than in the latest, * The Sting " (reproduced in THE 
A. P. for September 25, page 298), which was hung in the 
Salon, and of which a replica is included in this exhibition, 
The outdoor atmosphere, the natural pose and pleasant 
arrangement of the figures are in strong contrast with some 
of the earlier examples. А very attractive work, too, is “Іп 
my Neighbour’s Pergola,” which shows a picturesque female 
figure surrounded by sunflecks and shadows. In such a 
design there must necessarily be a distribution of high lights, 
but the highest might have been reserved as а point of 
emphasis for the girl’s pretty headgear. 

Dr. Boon’s steady advance is also very noticeable in respect 
of tone and composition. “The Black Kitten” is not to be 
reckoned among the earliest productions, but it is one that 
illustrates the serious taking in hand of a decorative purpose. 
The scheme is in white, with three black spots, “hich are 
arranged as a triangle, of which the lowest point is formed 
by the kitten, while the heads of the two girls give the other 
points above. It is not a satisfactory design, and it also shows 
the tendency towards symmetry, an unfortunate characteristic 
to be noted in several of the prints, and one from which it 
appears that Dr. Boon is escaping, to judge by that excellent 
late production, “Тһе Lawn Tennis Player,” which goes to 
the opposite extreme, and has admirable qualities of tone and 
character, though perhaps a little less force than is appro- 
priate to a masculine portrait. The symmetry of “Тһе Alms 
Basin” is not so noticeable as to prevent this from being a 
charming print, with softness of tone, daintiness of detail, 
and appropriate sentiment, which is helped by its decorative 
arrangement. “Pot Pourri” is very symmetrical, but has 
merits of tone, and the figure is pleasing. 

There are works that demand attention for other qualities. 
“ Breakfast " is an attempt, not altogether unsuccessful, to 
deal with a difficult subject—a child looking through a door- 
way at seated figures in a room, with a high light in the 
window beyond. The details of the breakfast-table are nicely 
suggested, and there is other good work ; but in a scene like 
this a very close study of values is needed to give distance 
to the window and to keep the further figures in their places. 
One point may be mentioned to show that all that was re- 
quired has not been done. The child's dress in the picture 
is in contact with that of a figure in the room, and there 
is no such difference of tone as to show that they are 
separated by a considerable depth of atmosphere. 

Dr. Boon's interiors are usually flooded with sunlight, but 
“The Blot " shows that he can also present the subject in 
a reserved, quiet tone. The " Fortune-teller " is a very well- 
rendered portrait of an interesting female figure, with charac- 
ter and a suggestion of colour. 

The exhibition proves that Dr. Boon is advancing with 
certainty and increasing rapidity. He is still, perhaps, too 
content to give unquestioning acceptation to the camera's 
statement, and his next stage of progress will probably come 
through the exercise of such “control” as will make pure 
photography still more subordinate to self-expression. 
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QUICK GASLIGHT PRINTING. 


HILST one of the greatest advan- 

tages of gaslight paper is the fact 
that it requires a comparatively strong 
light to affect it, there 18 undoubtedly a 
large number of workers who chafe at the 
delay caused by the ordinary methods of 
exposing. 

To anyone who has tried magnesium 
ribbon for this purpose, I think I am 
safe in saying a reversion to electric, day, 
or gas light in any form is unpleasant. 

To say nothing of the practical diffi- 
culties to be overcome when using these 
forms of lighting, there is the trouble of 
not being easily able to duplicate expo- 
sures. Of course, with 
properly tabulated particu- 
lars it should be possible سو‎ | 
to arrive at a very near = 
approximation of ап ех- ; 
posure given on a previous | 


из = 
occasion, yet I think that Sb] 


it will be conceded that -] [- = === 
any system which will 
substitute a certainty for | 


this approximation will be - үн 


welcome. 

Further, for the purpose 
under discussion, magne- 
sium ribbon is yery much M. 
quicker in use than either 


gas or electric light, and As 

by adopting the system Р ЕЕЕ 
which I am about to -3 

describe, Six. or more g= =a =s 
prints can be exposed 


іп the same time and at - 9- = 
the same cost as ordinarily g 
required for one. Қ E. 

The apparatus needed is 
shown in fig. r, and can 
quite easily be made at 
home at a very small cost. 
It consists of three main 
parts-—a standard, a series 
of arms, and a holder for 
the reel of magnesium 
ribbon. 

The standard, which is 
illustrated by figs 2 and 3, 
is made of a piece of 3-in. 
gas-barrel, the length of 
which will depend upon 
the length of the largest 
printing frame to be used. 
One end of this piece of 
barrel is provided with a 
long screw, on to which 
two standard brass flanges, 
with 5-16th in. holes drilled as shown, are 
screwed. Only five pairs of holes are 
shown in these figures, but, of course, this 
number can be increased at will. To the 
other end of the barrel an ordinary 4-1п. 
iron flange, drilled for attaching to base 
or bench, is screwed. 

The arms are of two descriptions, 
formed in both cases of j-in. iron rods 
about 3 ft. long from the bend to the end, 


Short articles on home-made apparatus 
description by readers of “Тһе A. P. 
page, and will be pai 
should be concise, 
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A New Series of Practical Hints for the Home Worker, 


written by Home Workers. 


and in the case of the variety shown in 
fig. 4 are simply bent as shown, so as 
to easily slip into any pair of holes in 
the top flanges. 

The second type are similar to the others, 
but are provided with rather longer short- 
arms, and the ends of which are screwed 
for 4-іп. brass nuts, which are adjusted 
on the screws so as to raise or lower 
these arms, to enable them, if necessary, 
to swing over the others. 

The reel-holder is made of a length 
of strong steel wire (as shown in figs. 6 
and 7), and so shaped that, when the two 


loops at the bottom are secured to the 


bench or base to which the standard is 


FIG +. 


mm 
| mas - 


FIG.6 
FIG.3 aN. | FIG 7 


fastened, the reel of magnesium wire can 
be gripped between the two jaws of the 
holder, as shown in fig. 1. 

Referring again to fig. 1, this shows 
the assembly of the parts and the method 
of using the apparatus. As mentioned in 
the last paragraph, it may be fastened to 
the bench (the arms being turned back to 
the wall when not in use, the whole 
apparatus thus occupying very little 
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space), or to a separate base of its own, the 
advantages of the former scheme being 
that it is always at hand when wanted, 
whilé in the latter case its portability may 
on occasion prove an advantage, the use 
of magnesium ribbon not involving the 
necessity for fixings such as wire pipes, 
etc., as is the case with the majority of 
the other forms of illuminants used for 
gaslight printing. 

On the board or bench a series of semi- 
circular lines (3 im. apart) are drawn 
using as a centre a point immediately 
below the piece of ribbon to be burnt. 
Some of these lines are indicated by dotted 
lines on fig. 1. They should be marked 
with their dimensions from the centre 
thus: the first line from the centre will 
be marked 3 in., and the second 6 in., 
and so on. 

The printing frames to be used are 
each provided on one of its shorter sides 
with two screw-eyes, one behind the 
other (fig. 1), of such dimensions that they 
will freely slide along the arms. 


When everything has been carried out 
as described above, all is ready for use, 
exposures being made as follows:—The 
frames, one to each arm—all arms not, of 
course, necessarily being used—are filled 
and slid along their respective arms until 
the distance from the ribbon (assuming 
the use of 1 in. of ribbon) found by pre- 
vious experience to be correct is reached. 
This distance is indicated under the 
frames by the semicircular lines. 

When all the arms it is proposed to 
use are provided with frames, 1 in. of 
ribbon is burnt, and it will be found that, 
providing the data calculating the dis- 
tance from the centre are right, and that 
the ribbon is measured properly, all the 
exposures—which, it should be noticed, 
are made in the time ordinarily taken by 
one—will be found to be correct. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that 
the advantages of the system are not con- 
fined to those enumerated. For example, 
during all the operations (conducted by 
the aid of plenty of yellow light), from the 
filling of the frames to the time the prints 
are placed in the fixing bath, it is not 
necessary to move from a seat at the 
bench. H. J. M. 

——À 


A REMEDY FOR CURLING PRINTS. 


AVING been troubled by the extra 
tendency of collodion postcards to 
curl, I tried putting them under a good 
weight without effect. Pulling them 
under the edge of a ruler not only gave 
them extra curls in all ways, but 
frequently made lines on the face and 
damaged the corners, so that was no use. 
I now use a cardboard cylinder about 
four inches diameter (a printing paper 
packing tube) and a number of long 
strips of newspaper cut an inch wider 
than the cards. To use, I take a turn of 
the paper round the tube, and then place 
the cards with the convex sides next to 
the tube nearly touching each other, and 
roll them up tightly; and when all are 
done, stick the end of the newspaper 
down with two bits of stamp edging, 
then leave them for a few hours. When 
unrolled they have a bend in the opposite 
direction to that they first had, but a 
short time under pressure makes them 
nice and flat, and they keep so. 
This method can, of course, be applied 
equally well to postcards or prints by 
other processes. A 
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Under this heading letters from readers on 
various topics will be published every week. 
It must be understood, however, that the 
Editor will not be responsible for opinions 
expressed by correspondents. 


PICTURE POSTCARDS FOR PROFIT. 


SIR,—I have read with great interest the article by P.O.P. on 
making profit on postcards. In my opinion, P.O.P. is a very 
lucky man indeed, for I have tried the same game as P.O.P., but 
with a very different kind of success, for, while he has been 
successful in gaining a handsome profit, I have barely made 
my own. Why is this so? I turn out as high-class work as is 
possible on the commercial postcard, so I can command a 
ready sale, but the price that I can get is simply awful. The 
ordinary highly glazed card that is exposed for sale is bought 
by the retailer at 8d. per dozen, and P.O.P. can sell his at 

d. Well, I cannot get up this way, for I have even to cut 

eener with some places. I am certain you will agree with 
me when I say that 8d. is not a princely sum for a dozen 
postcards. I buy the card that I consider to be the best at 
3d. per dozen—the same price that P.O.P. gives for his—but 
even then there is really no margin of profit.—Yours, etc., 

Yorks. MAURICE С. SPEED. 


THE MULTISPEED SHUTTER. 


бін,--І have always felt that the warning at the head of “ Our 
Readers’ Views " was an unnecessary refinement ; but never until 
the present issue of THE A. P. AND Р. N. did I realise quite how 
unnecessary it was, for without momentary hesitation I assert 
that no editor of an English photographic journal (least of all 
yourself) would hold himself responsible for such a disgusting 
attack as a correspondent makes upon me. I need hardly appeal 
to you that I may take my stand as one who has for years endea- 
voured to advance his favourite hobby, and, whilst possibly 
waiving his own interests, has offered to all who may desire them 
the fruits of his experience. 

One expects controversies to arise from time to time in your 
columns, and, personally, I welcome them. Hitherto, when I 
have been challenged, it has been a privilege to enter into debate 
with gentlemen who have written courteously and in the best 
interests of our common hobby. When one's skill, experience, 
or correctness of deduction are called into question, difference 
of opinion is legitimate. But when doubt of one's faith to a 

ublic one is anxious to serve, or actually of one's truthfulness 
is made the burden of a malicious attack, one cannot condescend 
to consider the arguments which are advanced, no matter whether 
they are pertinent or not, whether they afford a valuable criti- 
cism, or, as in this instance, betray gross ignorance of funda- 
mental principles. 

I like the Americans, but somehow I am glad that such a letter 
was not written on this side of the Atlantic. And this more 
especially because it is significant to recall that America sent 
us the Multispeed shutter, preceded by the most wretched 
examples of its use, and yet the most hysterical praise and asser- 
tions of its capabilities ; that the request was made for an unpre- 
judiced English worker of repute to be invited to try it, and that 
this worker, whilst agreeing to do so in the service of high-speed 
photography, candidly informed the makers that he started pre- 
judiced against it on account of the exorbitant claims in its 
favour that had been made for it in America. 

1 am too scientific, I hope, to publish any haphazard, ill-judged 
conclusions, too experienced to decide without prolonged and 
careful trial. Arguments may be brought protesting that the 
figures I have given are exaggerations, or * proving" that the 
Multispeed shutter “cannot possibly do this or that." My last 
words on this subject of efficiency of shutters ате: 

With a Multispeed shutter you will obtain better exposed and 
sharper negatives of the same rapidly moving object than with 
any focal-plane shutter.— Yours, etc., ADOLPHE ABRAHAMS. 

St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, E.C. 

Sig,—In your issue of the oth inst. we observe a letter from 
Mr. H. E. Brown, St. Louis, U.S.A., in which he offensively 
insinuates that Dr. Adolphe Abrahams, from his “ outbursts of 
enthusiasm," must be suspected of having an “interest " in the 
Multispeed shutter. As the British licensees for this shutter we 
beg emphatically to state that Dr. Abrahams has never had a 
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vestige of “interest” in the shutter, nor has he received the pro- 
verbial brass farthing for the valuable time he has devoted to 
investigating its merits and satisfying himself as to its speed 
compared with the best forms of focal-plane shutters. 

Shortly after the introduction in England of the Multispeed 
shutter Dr. Abrahams expressed great scepticism as to the in- 
ventor’s claims, and his surprise that we should associate our- 
selves with such extraordinary claims. We suggested that it 
might be well for him to make actual experiments, and for that 
purpose we lent him a shutter, and had the satisfaction shortly 
afterwards of receiving a letter entirely withdrawing his former 
criticism, and enclosing for our inspection some excellent photo- 
graphs of subjects which he stated he had repeatedly failed to 
obtain with any other form of shutter.—We are, sir, yours 
faithfully, Ross, LTD. 

Clapham Common, S.W. 


The Camera Club.—The lecture on Thursday, October 26, will 
be given by Mr. A. Cheese, оп “А Winter Holiday in Greece.” 


United Stereoscopic Society.—The hon. secretary, Mr. А. J. 
Snow, has removed to 39, Westbere Road, West Hampstead, 
N.W. 

Maidstone and Institute Camera Club.—Mr. W. J. Corke, Bower 
Lodge, Maidstone, has been elected hon. secretary of the club, in 
succession to Mr. J. Harris, who has resigned. 

A New Photographic Club has been formed in West London, to 
be known as the Hampshire House Photographic Society. The 
hon. secretary is Mr. W. Shier, 201, Goldhawk Road, Shepherd's 
Bush, 

Southampton Camera Club.—November 1 is the last day for 
receiving entries for the exhibition, to be held from November 6 
to 11. Application for entry forms should be made to Mr. С. M. 
Cooper, 203, Shirley Road, Southanipton. 

Portsmouth Camera Club's twenty-fourth annual exhibition 
will be held in the Esplanade Assembly Rooms, Southsea, from 
November 15 to 22. Entries close November 7. Entry forms 
and particulars can be obtained from the hon. secretary, Mr. 
Jas. C. Thompson, 23, Elm Grove, Southsea. 

The Service Company, 292, High Holborn, ask us to state that 
they have received an application for a catalogue from a Mr. 
R. Shakespeare, 11, St. Mary's Avenue, Mountjoy Street, but, as 
the name of the town was not given they are unable to forward 
the list. Should this meet the eye of the applicant, will he send 
the necessary information to the firm? 

Enlarging Apparatus.—An attractive little booklet, giving full 
illustrated particulars of their enlarging apparatus for the pre- 
sent season, has just been issued by Messrs. ]. Lancaster and 
Son, Ltd., Camera Buildings, Broad Street, Birmingham. 
Readers of THE A. P. AND P. N. who contemplate the purchase 
of an enlarger should obtain a copy of this booklet without 
delay. It will be sent post free on application to the above 
address. 

Second-hand Apparatus.—The October list of second-hand and 
shop-soiled photographic apparatus, just issued by the City 
Sale and Exchange, 26 and 28, King’s Road, Sloane Square, W., 
contains a large selection of cameras of all kinds, at greatly 
reduced prices. The photographer intending to purchase a 
camera, whether he proposes to spend several pounds or only 
a few shillings on his outfit, will here find a very wide choice 
of reliable patterns. Readers of THE A. P. AND Р.Х. should 
write to the above address for a copy of this new list, which 
will be sent post free on application. 

An Act of Charity.—An old professional photographer, who 
has been bed-ridden for a dozen years, and whose savings have 
long since been exhausted, finds some occupation and makes a 
few shillings by arranging collections of lantern slides, with 
descriptive talks, for loan to schools, children's parties, etc. He 
will be grateful'for алу slides that may be sent to him, in sets 
or otherwise. “Effects,” such as night, moonlight, breaking 
waves, etc., are especially useful, but almost any pretty good 
slide can be turned to account. Just now, at the beginning of 
the season, this appeal is made to photographers who have 
duplicates or slides they need no longer. The name and address 
will be given on application to the Editor of THE A. P. AND P. N. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMM 


East Anglia Meets at the Salon. 

One of the most gratifying features of the year’s 
work in connection with the East Anglian Fede- 
ration was the reports from the various secre- 
taries, showing that the Federation was steadily 
realising its possibilities for effective service. 
Twelve societies are in active co-operation, 
whilst the portfolios and lantern slides in circula- 
tion have been very much appreciated and a 
great help to all. The finance is also satisfac- 
tory, resulting in a balance on the right side, 


thanks largely to the care of Messrs. Cox and 
Wallis. 


A Travelling Pictorial Collection Suggested. 

Nearly all the societies went to the Salon, where 
the annual meeting was held under the genial 
presidency of Dr. Bansall. One of the points 
under discussion was the advisability of forming 
an exhibition set of pictures, suitably framed, for 
circulation among the East Anglian societies. 
The idea is not quite new, but has the advan- 
tage of having been successfully inaugurated in 
the Lancashire Federation. I have referred to it 
in notes from that district, and it will be re- 
membered as а contribution from the best 
workers of the Lancashire and Cheshire Federa- 
tion, the collection forming a splendid high-class 
display available for the local exhibition of any 
federated society. The East Anglian delegates 
have to consult their societies and report result 
at the spring meeting. There should only be one 
answer to the proposal, and that a quick one—in 
the affirmative. 


wee Exchange Federation Collections of 
ctures ? 

This suggestion of the East Anglian delegates 
opens по great possibilities for an extension of 
the idea. We have seen the portfolios exchanged 
with mutual benefits to the federations who have 
exchanged them, and if they have been success- 
ful, how much more could be done with an inter- 
change of Federation travelling collections of 
framed pictures. A collection of, say, тосо frames 
of picked work would undoubtedly be a source 
of great attraction in the North, if it were known 
ıt was representative of the Southern workers, 
and vice versa. As suggested above, a collection 
of pictorial photography, with an additional 
number of good technical subjects, would be a 
capital peg upon which to hang a local society 
exhibition. 

East Anglian New Officers. 

The new council of the East Anglian Federation 
are:—Dr. Bansall, president; Mr. Scott, vice- 
president: Mr. Bertram Cox, hon. folio sec. ; 
Mr. C. H. Wallis, lantern slide hon. sec.; Mr. 
E. Peake, general sec. The pleasant features of 
the London gathering were the delightful oppor- 
tunities for mutual acquaintance during tea and 


the inspection of the Salon pictures before or after 
the meeting. 


Extensions at the Wakefield Society. 

The progressive society at Wakefield have for 
some time been considering how best they could 
extend their rooms and other conveniences for 
members, as the old room at the Church Institute 
was short of meeting the society's needs. The 
institute, which, by the way, is run on a new 
basis, have offered the Wakefield Society a very 
spacious room formerly used as the newsroom, 
which has been accepted. It is a magnificent 
room, and as the institute has a commanding 
appearance in the centre of the cathedral city, 
a rapid accession to the membership should result. 
I hear that certain of the members of the society 
were perturbed because it would entail the in- 
crease of the subscription from three shillings, but 
no one could possibly complain of that if he saw 
the improved accommodation. Why not make it 
an even five shillings, and thus give the com- 
mittee a margin to work with? 


Date of Blackburn Exhibition. 


A few weeks ago I mentioned that the Black- 
burn Camera Club were going to hold an open 
exhibition. I am now glad to announce that the 
Free Library Committee of Blackburn have 
granted the use of the Museum and Art Gallery 
for the exhibition to be held from February 17th 
to 24th. The open section is confined to two 
classes, one for pictorial work and the other for 
natural history and scientific studies. 


The Lecturer Expects an Audience. 

The Bootle Photographic Society, in drawing 
the attention of their members to the excellent 
syllabus they have issued, say the committee have 
done their best to provide an interesting session 
and to bring benefit to the society ; it now re- 
mains for the private members, by the support of 
their presence and by bringing friends, to do 
their share, as it will be understood that nothing 
15 more annoying to lecturers and demonstrators 
than to have a scanty audience. If the member- 
ship is, say, fifty, and only one-third turns up, 
it is very discouraging to the committee, and 
particularly the hard-working secretary. 


Bedford Embraces Federation. 

The Bedford Camera Club have decided to join 
the East Anglian Federation, and are entering 
into the spirit of the matter. The secretary is 
already arranging to obtain some of their work 
to go as a Federation exhibit to one or other of 
early exhibitions at Norwich, Cambridge, and 
Lincoln. I note the Bedford syllabus is not 
ready yet, but I venture to” say that, having 
joined the Federation, it will never be so late 
again. 


Open House at Coventry. 

Photographic club secretaries who desire to see 
their clubs on the upward grade might do worse 
than copy the example set by the Coventry 
Photographic Club, who held open house on 
Wednesday, October 11th, as а commencing 
evening to their winter session. Some 150 invita- 
tions to a social evening and exhibition resulted 
in the attendance of nearly a hundred visitors, 
all of whom enjoyed the hospitality of the mem- 
bers, and a very gratifying percentage signed 
application forms for membership, while 
numerous promises to join were expressed. 
have been asked to say that any amateur photo- 
grapher who may happen to be in Coventry an 
Wednesday evening will receive a cordial wel- 
come to meetings, which are held at 8 o'clock at 
7, Little Park Street, while the secretary will 
be pleased to exchange a programme with sister 
societies. 


Change of Secretary at Beeston. 

Mr. Simpson, the secretary of the Beeston 
Photographic and Art Club has removed from 
the district, and this entailing the necessity of his 
resignation, Mr. Т. J. Clark, of “ Ivy House,” 
Old Chilwell, Notts., has been appointed to the 
position. An excellent syllabus of events has 
been arranged, and the society is fortunate in 
having the assistance of a well-known local 
artist. who, although not a photographer him- 
self, is specially interested in their work. 


Stalybridge Photographic Society. 

The meeting room of the Stalybridge  Photo- 
graphic Society was crowded to every available 
seat when Mr. Tulloch Cheyne opened the ses- 
sion with a lecture on ''Winter in the Alps." 
Mr. Cheyne's lecture, from a literary point of 
view, was very fine, and his slides were almost 
perfect specimens of technique апа artistic 
skill. Being an artist by profession, he had an 
advantage over the ordinary Swiss tourist, as he 
knew what to take from a pictorial point of view, 
and being an expert photographer, he knew how 
to take it, and what to do with it when he had 
raken it. 


A Studio for Middlesbrough. 

The annual meeting of the Cleveland Camera 
Club was held at the new headquarters, the 
'" Studio," Clarendon Road, Middlesbrough. 
The retiring president, Mr. J. J. Buxton, was re- 
elected, and a strong committee formed for the 
coming year. The question of the evening was, 
"Shall the club take over a studio adjoining 
their present rooms or not?" The club enjoy 
at present reading-room, dark-room, and еп- 
larging facilities; and if the studio is also taken 
in, the club will have unsurpassed accommodation. 
The question of additional cost was the chief 
one argued, and eventually it was decided to 
continue the old subscription of 55.) with an 
additional one of 55. 6d. to those members 
wishing to have use of all facilities afforded, 
including the studio. The new secretary is Mr. 
J. H. Neat, The Studio, Clarendon Road, 
Middlesbrough, who is looking for new members. 
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Photography before the Dry Plate. 

Something in the nature of an historical account 
of the “ Evolution of Photography ” was given b 
Mr. W. Hume, the new president of the Mid- 
lothian Photographic Association, in his lecture 
to the society. Adopting the sub-title, “ From 
Bitumen to Colour,” Mr. Hume said that to get 
at the origin, the very roots at the foundation 
of our art, one must glance back into the ages 
before Niepce studied the action of light upon 
bitumen of Judea. Mı. Hume then dealt with 
the advent of sun pictures or photographic 
drawings, these being the impression of leaves, 
flowers, etc., but until the discovery of a suit- 
able fixing agent these pictures had to be kept 
away from the light. To Sir John Herschel we 
are indebted for the universal fixer “hypo.” 
The evolution of the mysterious latent image 
came about simultaneously in France апа 
England, and was due to the painstaking ex- 
periments of Niepce, Daguerre, and Fox Talbot. 
This was about 1840, and marked the birth of 
true photography. The Daguerre and collodion 
processes were eyplained by Mr. Hume. In 1850 
iodised collodion was employed by Mr. Archer as 
the vehicle to hold the sensitive salt of silver. 
This process yielded positives or negatives, and 
was used in the camera as wet plates, passing 
through the stages of the moist plate, becoming 
the parent process of the many varieties of dry 
plates now on the market. 


Norwich and District. 

At the annual meeting, held at the Castle 
Museum recently, the reports showed the Norwich 
Society to be in а flourishing condition, the 
average of members being well maintained and 
the balance on the right side. The forthcoming 
exhibition, November 7th to 11th, is а strong 
inducement for active work. The various classes 
—champion, ordinary and members’—are all in 
evidence, and valuable inducements are also 
offered for local nature study and record work. 
The officers elected were Mr. A. E. Coe, presi- 
dent; Mr. E. Peake, chairman; Mr. Bullen, vice- 
president; Mr. Delf, hon. sec., assisted by Mr. 
Paler, in place of Mr. J. T. Tanner, resigned. 
The fact that the society numbers workers both 
cn the pictorial and scientific sides is а hapov 
augury for its future success. In fact, I have 
every reason to be hopeful this society will go 
ahead on good lines this year. 


Visitors Welcome at the South Suburban. 

The honorary secretary of the South Suburban 
Photographic Society tells me that visitors are 
always welcome at their meetings, and that he 
will also be pleased to send a copy of the pro- 
gramme of lectures to interested photographers. 
I have seen the programme, and can assure 
prospective visitors that the items are particularly 
interesting. November is a busy month, and 
amongst other points of interest contains a social 
evening. Here a fine opportunity occurs for an 
introduction to the other members. The head- 
quarters are at the Plough Hall, High Street, 
Lewisham, and the secretaria] address is 43, 
Charlton Road, Blackheath. 


Spen Valley Camera Club. 

At a meeting held at the Liversedge Museum, 
it was decided to form the Spen Valley Camera 
Club into a working section of the ^Y s Valley 
Literary and Scientific Society. essrs. R. 
Shuddick and W. Cadman were appointed per- 
manent secretaries, and Mr. W. H. Priestley 
chairman. The meetings will be held in the same 
place on Thursdays, and intending members should 
hand their names to the secretaries mentioned at 
once. 


Good Form at Belfast. 

The championship cup of the Belfast Ү.М.С.А. 
Camera Club will, at the end of this year, 
become the property of Mr. D. J. Hogg, as the 
result of his having won it four years out of the 
ten. I offer my hearty cangratulations to Mr. 
Hogg on winning this fine trophy and exhibiting 
such a continuity of form. The annual report of 
this flourishing society is to hand also, which 
shows the club has made excellent progress during 
the year in all its features, including finance. A 
debit balance has been turned into а credit 
balance, a fact which augurs well for the new 
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INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of 
general interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly 
on this page. In order to relieve the pressure on our 
space, answers to other questions will be replied to by 
post, but each query must be accompanied by one of the 

oupons printed in the Advertisement pages. ADVICE, 
CRITICISM and INFORMATION will be freely given, 
and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions 
are legibly written. Full name and address must be 
- sent in every case (not for publication) All queries and 
THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEws, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked 
** Query " or "Criticism" on the outside. Queries should 


written on one side of the paper oniy. 


Stand or Tank Development. 
I have heard pyro-soda spoken of for short 
exposures. Can ycu please give formula for 
dish and for tank development, etc. ? 
J. W. C. T. (Dukinfeld). 


Pyro in any form is mot a favourite 
with us for tank or slow development. 
Nevertheless, you may feel inclined to try 
the following, which is perhaps as good 
a formula as there is. (1) Water 10 oz., 
soda sulphite 30 gr., pyro 4 gr., soda 
carbonate 25 gr. (About an hour.) (2) 
Water 1o oz., soda sulphite 60 gr., soda 


carbonate 40 gr., pyro 10 gr. (20-30 
minutes). For dish development the 
following is a favourite. A—Soda sul- 


phite 2 oz., potass. metabisulphite 4 oz., 
pyro 2 drm., water to make 20 oz. B— 
Soda carbonate 4 oz., water to 20 OZ. 
Use equal parts of A and B. A and B 
will keep for a few weeks, but the dilute 
forms for tank wotk should be freshly 
made with water that has been well boiled 
and allowed to stand until tepid. 
Negative Defects. 

Is it better to get rid of defects, e.g., 

scratches, air bubbles, etc., by retouching the 

negative or print? Is there any way oí get- 


ting rid of the fog at the edge of the plate? 
H. W. (Hampstead). 


Generally speaking, it is as well to 
do all one can on the negative first, and 
if this does not give a satisfactory 
print one can then still work on the 
print. Marginal fog is best attacked by 
rubbing the film when dry with a bit of 
clean linen rag slightly moistened with 
methylated spirit. 

Various Queries. 

(1) What is the cause of the dark patch on 

enclosed print? If caused by the sheath, was 

it the one the plate was in or the neighbour? 

(2 How can one estimate exposures for night 

photography? (3) How shculd a quarter-plate 

negative be arranged to print on a postcard ? 
I. D. T. (Gunnersbury). 

The, dark mark in centre is probably 
not due to the sheath, but to some light 
leakage in the camera. Perhaps the 
shutter does not close completely. (2) 
The only thing in night photography is 
to feel your way by making a few test 
exposures. One cannot use an ordinary 
actinometer. Ав a starting point try 10 
minutes with F/8. (3) There are various 
forms of printing frames quite cheap on 
the market, so made that you put in your 
quarter-plate negative and then lay the 
postcard over this, so as to get your 
picture centrally or at one end, just as 
you please. Please observe our rule as to 
writing on one side of the paper only. 


Wide-Angle Lens. 
I have a 5 by 4 camera, with lens of 6, 10, and 
13 in. focallength. I want a wide-angle lens 
for architectural work. What focal length do 
you suggest, etc. ? E. A. M. (Boulogne). 


Your best plan is to obtain the lens 
catalogue price-lists of a few good firms, 
such as Ross, Dallmeyer, Zeiss, Busch, 
Goerz, Beck, Watson, etc., and look for 
a lens of focal length between 4 and 5 
inches, which will cover your plate. 
About 4} inches would be the most useful 
length for architecture. You might also 
get lists from some of the second-hand 
dealers. Some of the old rapid recti- 
linears and portable symmetricals are quite 
excellent for this work. 

Clearing a Photograph. 
Could you tell me how to clear a photograph, 


and what solution to use? 
A. F. (Wolverhampton). 


We publish this query in order to draw 
this and other querists' attention to the 
necessity of being more explicit. By 
photograph, do you mean negative or 
print, and what do you mean exactly by 
clearing it? This word may mean so 
many things in this connection. 


White Background. 
We require to photograph certain objects 
and obtain backgrounds as white as possible, 
etc. Р. A. I. (Nottingham). 
The first thing is to get a background 
as pure white as possible. Next, you 
require an ortho. plate and appropriate 
colour screen giving good density con- 
trasts. Next, the work should be done 
out of doors in good diffused light, so as 
to minimise shadows. A good density- 
giving developer is required. When all 
is said and done, it is quite possible that 
you may have to do a little stopping out 
with photopake or something of that kind. 


Gaslight Paper, etc. 
Can you tell me why a gaslight print goes 
grey in the high lights with m.q. but not with 
hydroquinone? Is there any solution that gives 
sepia or black and white tones with  selí- 
toning paper? G. G. F. (Parkstone). 
Metol is a soft-contrast, and hydro- 
quinone (quinol) a hard-contrast developer. 
With the same exposure and metol or 
metol-quinol, you may reasonably expect 
to get softer contrasts than with quinol. 
If you find your high lights greying in 
the developer and you do not want this 
effect, then you must shorten the expo- 
sure, or use some bromide in your 
developer. Black-and-white results сап 
only be obtained with print-out silver 
paper, self-toning or otherwise, by a 'ong 
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and complicated process of double toning 
with gold and platinum. If you want 
black-and-white results, why not use gas- 
light or bromide at once? To use silver 
P.O.P. in this way is like buying a pair 
of gloves and then converting them into 
slippers, etc. 
Pyro-soda Factor. 
Can you please inform me what factor to use 
with pyro-soda? What relation has factor to 
number of grains of pyro per oz., etc.? 
N. K. D. (Glasgow). 
The factor for pyro-soda is rather cu- 
rious. It depends on the number of grains 
per ounce of pyro, and also of bromide, if 
bromide be used. We cannot do better 
than quote for you the table which Mr. 
Watkins gives in the Watkins Manual. 
First, pyro-soda without bromide: Grains 
of pyro per oz. 1, factor 18; pyro 2, factor 
12; pyro 3, factor 10; pyro 4, factor 8; 
pyro 5, factor 64. Pyro-soda with 
bromide : Pyro 1, bromide 4, factor 9; 
pyro 2, bromide j, factor 5; pyro 3, 
bromide $, factor 44; pyro 4, bromide 1, 
factor 4. These factors are for good 
average density contrasts ; but for bromide 
enlarging a rather lower factor would be 
advisable. 
Uranium Intensifier. 
(1) I have intensified some negatives with 
uranium, and observe some stains, etc. (2) 
Is there a daylight enlarger for plates 3} by 
31? G. M. (Putney). 
If you dissolve a clear crystal of soda 
carbonate about the size of a nut in half 
a pint of water, and bathe your uranium 
intensified plate in this, you will find the 
intensification is removed (dissolved), and 
very probably the stains you complain of 
also departed. After thorough washing, 
the plate may be again intensified in a 
freshly mixed intensifier. (2) The size 
you quote is an uncommon one. Your 
best plan is to make enquiry from such a 
firm as Messrs. Houghtons, 88 and 89, 
High ‘Holborn, W.C. 


Drying Postcards. 
Can you tell me the reason why my postcards 


crack after leaving the glazing boards, etc. ? 
M. B. H. (Coldstream). 


I should be pleased if you could tell me how 
to gloss postcards. I have tried several ways, 
but they are either cracked or covered with 
spots. T. O. (Goole). 
Cracks in the gelatine surface point to 
a brittle kind of gelatine, the use of too 
much hardening agent—alum, formalin, 
etc.—or drying too quickly in too warm a 
place. The spots are due to particles of 
French chalk which have not been 
polished off the glass. Messrs. Houghton 
(88, High Holborn) put up an excellent 


preparation called °“ Ensign” Glazing 
Solution. Some writers suggest bathing 
the prints in water 1 pint, glycerine 


1 drm.; but this is not advisable. 

another brand of cards. 

Various. ; 
(1) How can white blotches caused by air 
bubbles be prevented? (2) Is it pecmissible 
to dilute gaslight paper developer so »s to 
have more time to prevent air bubbles? (3) 
Is the effect of over-exposing the same as 


over-developing ? 
P. G. B. (Maida Vale). 

(1) To prevent air-bubbles, swab the 
surface of the print with a tuft of wet 
cotton wool directly the developer is 
applied. (2) Certainly you may dilute 
the developer if you like, but fairly quick 
development gives the brightest results. 
(3) No; the effects in the two cases are 
quite different. Over-exposing (printing) 
the paper tends to reduce the resulting 
contrasts. Over-developing tends to accen- 
tuate contrasts, and block up the darker 
parts in flat patches of impenetrable 


Try 
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Where is Leonardo ? 

I wish the doctrine of 
reincarnation, about which 
Mr. Snowden Ward wrote a 
book some years ago, were 
more firmly established, for 
then it might be possible to 
imagine that Leonardo da 
If he is amongst us, then certainly, on 


Vinci is still amongst us. 
Redesdalian authority, he will be found using a camera. He 
came as nearly to the use of one as was possible at the begin- 


ning of the sixteenth century. It was only by an ace he missed 
inventing the Kodak, in which case we should have got to 
know whether the simper of * Monna Lisa" was real. But, 
after dwelling for a time upon the accomplishments of the great 
Leonardo, I am conscious of a disappointing dearth as I survey 
the photographic world. If he is at this moment soliloquising 
in the corner of some camera club, or emerging finger-stained 
from a dark-room, or telling the patients in a studio that they 
look very nice, very nice indeed, he is certainly hiding his light 
under a very considerable bushel. 


Thinned Down. 

It may be that da Vinci's genius has become attenuated 
through successive reincarnations, or perhaps it has been shat- 
tered and only splinters of it lodge in the present-day lights of 
the laboratory and sons of the Salon. But it always seems to me 
a peculiarly easy form of argument to say that a man would 
take such and such a side if he were alive, that H. P. Robinson, 
for instance, would never have stooped to that form of com- 
position, and that Traill-Taylor would have pulverised that 
fallacy on the spot. It is possible that Leonardo would have 
expressed a decided opinion against those portraits in which a 
half face peeps down from the top right-hand corner, as though 
inquiring who had waked and called him early. Similarly he 
might have proved to us that this was art in excelsis. At pre- 
sent, whatever may be said or done in his name, the hands are 
the hands of Lecnardo da Vinci, but the voice is the voice of 
the R. P. S. president. Only that, and nothing more. 


Cleanliness and Godliness. 


The Sub-Dean of Lincoln is up in arms about certain photo- 
graphers who had the audacity to attend the service held at the 
cathedral at the inauguration of the Lincoln water scheme, and 
take photographs of the congregation. If the photographers in 
question were such abominable characters as the strength of the 
protest would lead us to believe, the Sub-Dean should at least 
feel some satisíaction that their crime attracted them to divine 
service at the cathedral. But I have doubts whether they had 
not, at least, the excuse of precedent. I scem to remember a 
gentleman named Sir Benjamin Stone, and an edifice known as 
Westminster Abbey, and an occasion even more solemn than the 
glorification of a successful plumber's job, and that on such 
occasion no one protested against the use of the camera. Nor 
do I hear that on the present occasion any dignitary of the 
cathedral protested against the newspaper reports of the inau- 
gural service, and this meant that reporters were present; and 
why the opening of a lens should be more sacrilegious than the 
scribbling of the reporter's pencil is more than I can tell. 


Milestones. 

A photographic writer in the lay Press, who admits that the 
individual milestone is not a very enticing object standing by 
itself—and the greater number of milestones, unfortunately, do 
stand by themselves—thinks that a photographic collection of a 
thousand of such milestones would be a very poetical thing to 
have. He does not further illuminate us as to how it is to be 
done. Although we know of a lens warranted to give us three 
milestones, one after the other, on a straight road, in general a 
group or rank of milestones is out of the question. Therefore, 
khere is nothing for it but to take a cycle run between, say, 
London and Edinburgh, and get off the machine every four or 
five minutes in order to add a milestone to our bag. The re- 
sults, made into lantern slides, would provide most enlivening 
material for at least four lectures straight on end. 
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More Milestones. 

The worst of our milestones is that they are frequently unde- 
cipherable. If decipherable, they are often untrustworthy; and 
if both decipherable and trustworthy, they are so matter-of-fact 
in what they tell us that I am not surprised to find the poets 
leaving the milestone and flying to the sundial. Now, the 
Romans, who were the originators of milestones, and whose 
milestones are occasionally tound in this country, engraved upon 
them an eulogy of their emperor or of the founder of the road. 
Whatever authorities may be supposed to look after the mile- 
stones, they may take it from me that it would greatly increase 
the popularity of these pointers to the traveller if they could be 
decorated, say, each of them with a sculptured head, à /a Ham- 
merstein, of the local landowner for choice. There would then 
be some interest in photographing milestones. Incidentally, 
they would serve as scarecrows. 


A Corrupting Influence. 

A photographic columnist remarks that during his visit to the 
seaside he has seen many people “throw their magazine covers 
on to the sand, to the considerable detriment of the lenses.” 
We are no rigorous censors of the popular literature of the 
present day, but at the same time we doubt whether the 
ordinary magazine cover ought to be brought within reach 
of the lens. The lens has been so delicately nurtured that 
a contemplation of the bizarre designs and extraordinary colour- 
ing of magazine covers might well have a corrupting influence” 
upon its components, and quite possibly send the fragile 
objective into a state of spherical aberration or even of coma. 
For our own part, we are always careful to tuck the lens 
inside our coat on passing a railway bookstall. . Eh? А 
misprint for “magazine cameras”? Oh, sorry! 


The Jolly Photographer. 
“ To-day the young snapshotter 
heartily.” —GZobe. d 
There never was on this bright earth, 
Since cachinnation came to birth, 
A soul so prodigal of mirth 
As youthful Jingle Jokus. 
He worries not o’er shutter-speeds, 
A fiendish finder never heeds, 
Nor niceties of focus. 


If near his dark retreat you quiz, 
You'll hear a strange convulsion, viz., 
The giggling that accompanies 
The smash of a decanter. 
When negatives are dense at best, 
Watch him reduce them with a jest, 
And set them right with banter. 


He follows up this merry fad 

Through operations myriad ; 

To every ounce of hypo add, 
Says he, a pound of laughter. 

And if a negative should split, 

With merry howl he mendeth it— 
A howl that cleaves the rafter. 
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86th 
Lesson. 


E have been consider- 
ing during the last 
two or three lessons 
the very important 
questions of contrast 
in the negative and 
its effect on the print. 

In the issue of a 
fortnight ago were 
i some prints with 
correct strength or 
contrast, апа also 
some which showed 
too much and too 
little contrast. Now, 
while it is always better to expose and 
develop so that the required degree of 
contrast is obtained, we are not going 
to suggest that this can invariably be 
done. Even the professional or the 
technical worker occasionally miscalcu- 
lates, no matter what his 
methods may be, and so 
some  after-treatment is 
needed. But we do wish 
to emphasise the point 
that intensification is in 
the majority of instances 
something in the nature of 
a makeshift. It is correct- 
ing an error which theo- 
retically should not have 
been made. And we 
emphasise this because 
there is always some little 
danger of your getting to 
think, "Oh, it doesn’t 
matter, I сап easily in- 
tensify the plate if it’s a bit 
too flat." With some sub- 
jects, perhaps only осса- 
sionally met with, short 
development and subse- 
quent intensification is the 
best method of procedure 
if a little additional vigour 
is required in the represen- 
tation of a somewhat flat 
subject. However, as we all do make 
these errors of judgment, a method of 
treating the negative so that the final 
print shall be presentable is decidedly 
useful. 

Let us, then, take a negative which 
is flat and feeble-looking, and cut it in 


not 
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two, right down the centre. We will 
then intensify one half, and leave the 
other in its original condition, rinsing 
the intensified portion and drying it off 
in alcohol, so that we may make prints 
at once. First, we may put the two 
halves of the plate side by side again, 
and so print them, printing, however, 
only far enough for the half which has 
been intensified. This is print 
No. 1, and A is the unintensified half, 
and B the half which has been intensi- 
fied. Second, we may make another 
print, No. 2, but this time we shall 
print to the proper depth for B, the 
intensified portion. Third, ме will 


print each half to the correct depth, and 
place these 
No. 3. 

It is evident that 3B is exactly the 
same as 2B, and 3A the same as ІА, 


two side bv side, as in 


-- . 


Mus. 


but it is much easier to compare them 
if we print them again, and place them 
side by side in this way. 

Now what are we going to learn from 
these prints? Let us consider No. 3 
first, and we shall see at a glance that 
after intensification the negative vields 


INTENSIFICATION. 


a print which is much brighter than 
one from the unintensified negative. 
In B the lighter portions of sky and 
water give some suggestion of light, and 
the trees along the river-bank look more 
like foliage in soft sunlight. The 
shadows are about the same depth in 
both halves, possibly a little darker in 
B than in A, while the high lights are 
considerably lighter in B. "Thus it is 
quite clear that intensification has in- 
creased contrast, that it has brightened 
up the result. 

But in this case it has done some- 
thing more—it has increased the thick- 
ness or opacity of the negative all over. 
If we have a negative which is con- 
siderably under-exposed, the shadows 
will be to a great extent clear glass. 
Intensification will add little or nothing 
to them, for it does not produce detail; 
it only strengthens what is 
already there. With such 
a negative intensification 
will brighten up the print, 
increasing contrast, but 
the general thickness of 
the negative will not be 
much greater. Print No. 4 
shows this, A being again 
the half not intensified, 
and B the intensified por- 
tion. You will see that 
there is very little differ- 
ence apparent in the 
shadows, but a good deal 
in the high lights. 

Now to go back to the 
open landscape. The nega- 
tive was quite fully ex- 
posed, and there was no 
clear glass anywhere. It 
is an average type of 
slightly over-exposed nega- 
tive which gives а flat 
print because of this over- 
exposure. As there is de- 
posit everywhere (i.e., no 
clear glass), it is obvious that in- 
tensification will increase this deposit 
evervwhere, and therefore the print- 
ing time will be longer. That this 
is so is rendered clear by looking at 
prints rand 2. у р. 

Im. №, a „it willbe ynoticed. that 
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by the time A 
was suffi- 
ciently dark, 
B had only 
commenced to 
print. In No. 2 
we see that if 
printing was 
continued until 
В was the 
right depth, А 
was very 
much over- 
printed. These 
two prints 
show very 
graphically 
the consider- 
able increase 
of general 
thickness 
usually asso- 
ciated with 
intensifica- 
tion. Do not 
be surprised, 
then, to find that many of your intensi- 
fied negatives will take possibly three or 
four times as long to print as they 
would have done before intensification. 

It is time, however, that we con- 
sidered the method of working. The 
mercury and ammonia method is, after 
all, the simplest and best to employ, but 
some precautions are necessary. In 
the first place, negatives must be 
thoroughly fixed if they are to be sub- 
sequently intensified without stains 
making their appearance. As you 
never know whether a negative may re- 
quire intensifying, it becomes necessary 
to ensure perfect fixation in every case. 
From every point of view it is unwise 
to hurry the fixing. 

Avoid handling the film surface, or 
slight traces of grease may repel the 
solution, and cause uneven action. To 
lessen the risk of uneven action, it isa 
good plan to soak the plate for a few 
(say five) minutes in 4 ounces of water 
to which has been added 4 drops of 
hydrochloric acid. Then, without any 


rocked in all 
directions, as 
rocking con- 
tinuously in 
one direction 
is likely to 
produce 
Str ea by 
marks. In 
this solution 
the negative 
slowly be- 
comes a grey- 
ish white; 
hence the 
expression 
“bleaching.” 
A word of 
caution is 
necessary as 
to the hand- 
ling and care 
of the mercu- 
ric chloride 
solution. This 
is a danger- 
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washing, place 
the negative 
in the bleach- 
ing solution— 
të- the ІП- 
tensifier— 
whichis 
Mercuric chlo- 
ізде 11 OX. 
water 50 02., 
h y d rochloric 
acid 8o min. 
A couple of 
ounces of this 
solution is 
sufficient for a 
quarter or 5 
by 4 plate. 
The dish must 
be perfectly 
clean, and 
should never 
be used for 
any other pur- 
pose. It 


should be 
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ous poison, and should be kept under 
lock and key. It is known under the 
names of bichloride of mercury, per- 
chloride of mercury, and corrosive sub- 
limate, but mercuric chloride is the most 
correct from the chemist's point of view. 
The solution is not easily made unless 
the mercuric chloride is obtained from 
the chemist in the form of a powder (the 
crystals having been crushed up in a 
mortar) and hot water used for dis- 
solving. 

After the film is completely bleached— 
and no harm will result if the negative 
be left long enough to ensure this—it 
must be washed so as to get rid of all 
the mercuric chloride solution. The 
best way of doing this is to give it half 
a dozen changes (half a minute each) of 
water 2 oz., hydrochloric acid 30 min. ; 
then wash in running water 5 minutes. 

Reblackening is the next operation, 
and for this a five per cent. solution 
of ammonia is used. Strong liquor 
ammonia is somewhat dangerous stuff 
to handle, especially in hot weather or 
hot rooms. It is a good plan to buy 
it diluted or to dilute it as soon as vou 
get it home. One ounce of the .55о 
strength with nine ounces of water gives 
a ten per cent, strength, which is strong 
enough for general purposes, and not 
dangerous if the bottle is used instead 
of smelling salts! One ounce of such 
a 10 per cent. solution, with an ounce 
of water added, gives the 5 per cent. 
strength, and this applied to the nega- 
tive will rapidlv blacken the film. Ав 
soon as the negative is black through 
to the back it may be rinsed under the 
tap for a moment or two, carefullv 
wiped with a wet tuft of medicated 
cotton wool, and set up to dry. Long 
washing is quite unnecessary, as there 
is nothing to wash out. As the nega- 
tive dries, апу ammonia left in the film 
will volatilise. 

Negatives which have been intensified 
often show a goodly number of pin- 
holes, but these may readily be spotted 
out with a fine brush and some opaque 
colour. 
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the hints given may be helpful to other beginners dealing with the same class 


of subject. 


ХЕ wonders how many readers ot 
this page, on seeing it occupied by 
three little pictures showing swans, will be 
reminded of their Latin grammar days 
and Juvenal’s line, “ Rara avis in terris 
nigroque simillima cygno"'; although. 
according to naturalists, the black swan 
is not such a very great rarity after all. 
However, we are not here concerned 
with black swans so much as with the 
photographic use of white swans in 
picture-making. Now there are two 
practical points which lie upon the sur- 
face. First, we have in this bird a 
familiar but forcible instance of the 
beauty of line and form. One can hardly 
imagine a swan in any position that would 
not be at once interesting and attractive, 
and, indeed, the term “ swan-like" is а 
commonplace symbol of gracefulness. 
The second point is that when luck (or 
good management) is with us, this graceful 
patch of light becomes a valuable means 
of giving accent or emphasis to a certain 
part of the picture. Thus in each of the 
three pictures we find our attention at 
once drawn to this feature. 


By Oliver G. Irons. 


A.—NATURE'S MIRROR. 


In the case of figs. A and B, one might 
almost say that the bird is the only 
feature of attraction in the picture. But 
in fig. C this certainly is not the case ; for 
in this latter case we have the two little 
boats with their white sails, as well as 
some distant figures, competing with the 
swan for our attention. Going back to fig. 
A there are two points calling for notice. 
First of all, the swan itself appears as a 
practically flat patcb of even lightness— 
i.e., it is lacking that delicate but desirable 


"observer 


gradation or graduation of lights which, 
even in a white object, is necessary to 
suggest form, shape, roundness, relief. 
Let the reader take a white egg, lay it 
on white paper, and back it up 
with a white paper back- 
ground, and put it ın a good 
diffused light. Then look at 
it with one eye, with the curved 
hand held up to the eye so 
as to cut out adjacent and dis- 
tracting objects. The casual 
may say that 
everything is here equally 
white, yet we see and recognise 
the object as having form, 
shape, roundness, etc. Closer 
examination will show one that 
although the whole arrange- 
тепе is “ more or less" white, 
yet there is just one tiny spot 
on the egg which is /ighter 
than all the other parts; that 
there is one part of the egg a 
suspicion darker than all the m 
rest; that between these ex- n 
tremes of light and shade— 
which are not very far apart—there are 
many delicate shades or differences which, 
perhaps, may be better seen by nearly 
closing the eye. Similarly, we shall, with 
care, be able not only to notice differences 
of whiteness between the table cover white 
paper and the background wh.te paper, but 
that we get cast shadows with softened 
cdges, so that we cannot say exactly whcre 
these begin or end, and so on. 

Now the one-eyed camera sees what. 
our one eve has just seen, and can record 
a great deal of what we have just seen ; 
but as the degrees or steps of difference 
are delicate, it calls for delicate judgment 
and handling. 

For recording delicate differences at the 
top, i.e., light end of the scale, not only 
in the case of white birds, but any other 
white objects, e.g., snow, drapery, 
statuary, ctc., we must 
have sufficient, but 
not excessive, expo- 
sure, апа secondly, 
but equally important, 
we must not carry 
development so far 
that the density 
deposits of the nega- 
tive (representing the 
delicate differences of 
light in the object) 


are not merged into 
one even flat patch 


on the negative. In 
Яр. A the swan 15 
lacking in gradation— 
probably the result of 
cutting the exposure a 
trifle too fine, for one 
must remember that 
trees cut off a lot of 
sky light in a position 


'" How 


C.—CAMPHILL POND, GLASGOW. 
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like this—and that the development has 
been carried too far. In fig. C the bird 
also is a trifle flat, though there is a 
slight suggestion of tone about its neck. 
In fig. B we get a decided variety of lights 
and shades. In fact, here we go rather 
to the opposite extreme, and the result 
is rather scattered and patchy. The 
“pose” of the swan, too, is not quite so 
graceful as usual. 

It would have been better to have kept 
the scale of tones a little shorter, as this 
would have given one a better general 
impression of softness, as well as light- 
ness. In figs. A and C we have the bird 
on the water—a condition of affairs which 
seems eminently appropriate—but the 
duplication of lines or form due to the 
reflection image is not by any means 


or 7.1. 
DARE YOU COME SO NEAR! jv Fred Wilson. 


an aid in the pictorial direction. So many 
camera tyros run away with the notion 
that reflection images in water are likely 
to make good pictures. But the result is 
very, very seldom satisfactory. However, 


the question of reflection images belongs 
to another storv, and must be reserved 
for some future occasion. 


N EW readers should note that 

back 
previous Beginners Lessons are 
obtainable from the Publishers, 
52, Long Acre, London, W.C. 


numbers containing 


Dv Win. Morton. 
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By HAROLD A. CRAWFORD. 


THE POLICEMAN, 


See article " Workers we may Hear About," p. 410. 
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FIRST ARRIVALS. 
This picture is now on view at the Exhibition of Dr. Boon's work at “Тһе А. P. Little Gallery," e 
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Although at the time of going to press we have only 
had an opportunity for a general survey of the slides 
received for THE А. P. 
THE 1911 ANNUAL LANTERN [ antern Slide Competition, 
SLIDE COMPETITION. we are pleased to be able to 
report a very large entry, 
and the competitors include well-known workers in this 
branch of photography from all parts of the country 
and abroad. The judging will be at once proceeded 
with, all slides being passed through the lantern, and 
we hope to announce the awards in our next issue. The 
prize-winning slides, which will be accompanied by a 
series of critical notes, will start on their long tour on 
November 1, and we hope will provide a pleasant and 
instructive evening for the many photographic and other 
societies before whom they are to be shown. 
е ве e 
Аса meeting of the Council of the Scottish Federation 
the dates of the ninth Scottish Salon, to be held at Perth, 
were definitely settled. Entries close 
THE SCOTTISH December 30; pictures received 
SALON. January 6; exhibition opens Janu- 
ary 20, closes February 3. There 
was a suggestion that it might remain open three weeks, 
but ultimately this was left to the discretion of the Salon 
Committee. It was also agreed to insert a special note 
in the prospectus advising exhibitors to pay due atten- 
tion to mounting and framing. It is strange at this 
time of day how some exhibitors (probably from their 
location) will submit work that is of itself quite good, but 
is so handicapped by mounting or frame as to be simply 
** impossible." At the same meeting the secretary of 
the eighth Salon submitted his balance sheet, showing a 
credit balance of £12. This, added to the record of 
33,000 visitors, brought joy to the hearts of the Council. 
е е e 


The correctness of the exposure meter is a matter 
which once again comes before us as the days are 
becoming gloomy апа the 

(8 THE EXPOSURE METER ]ipht often very bad. It has 
ALWAYS ACCURATE? been the experience of more 
than one photographer that a 

meter, depending on the darkening of sensitive paper, 
has given uniformly satisfactory results as long as the 
light is moderately good, but when it is really dull the 
indicated exposures have been very considerably out. 
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The root of the matter, of course, is that a specific 
comparison may be made between the sensitiveness of 
two materials, a plate and a paper, which holds good 
for one kind of light, but it may not hold good for 
another kind of light. One has only to take accurate 
spectroscopic records of the light on a fine summer day 
and a foggy London day in winter to see that the com- 
position of the light is vastly different. The sensitive 
paper usually employed for actinometry is a good all- 
round medium, but there is little doubt that it might 
be improved. To those looking for a suggestion for 
research, therefore, we would suggest the preparation 
of a readily darkening sensitive paper which is strictly 
comparable with the average dry plate, and another 
paper which 15 equally comparable with an average 
colour-sensitive plate of the erythrosin type. The re- 
sults, if successful, would be very welcome. 
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No Salon evening was more sprightly and animated 
than the last of the series, when Mr. Charles E. Dawson 
traced the sinuous line of feminine 

FASHION, FANCY fashion from the farthingale or whale- 
AND FARCE. bone hoop of Queen Elizabeth to the 
hobble skirt of Miss Lily Elsie. The 

lecture was lighted up by a gentle cynicism, to which 
such a subject fully lent itself, and was illustrated by 
a series of delightful colour designs and a few lightning 
sketches. One of the latter followed Queen Elizabeth 
through her toilette, and another gave us, without cari- 
cature, for the subject provided its own, the hobble skirt 
in its last extremity. Mr. Dawson recommended photo- 
graphers to follow the hobbv of collecting costumes, 
which are cheaper than old china and more interesting 
than postage stamps. Each costume in turn is a stage 
in a continual evolutionary process, and almost every- 
thing that women wear to-day can be traced back to 
Elizabeth in one form or another. Some of the adorn- 
ments of that Tudor maiden have, indeed, gone astray. 
For instance, the ruff or pickadil, which gave its name 
to Piccadilly, is now only worn by Mr. Pelissier and by 
little dog Toby in the Punch and Judy show. The 
slashed sleeves of the ladies of Charles I.; the saucy 
rose on the shoe of the prim Puritan maiden; and the 
blue serge costume which, when he saw it on a lady in 
the park, struck George II. all of a heap and made him 
adopt it for the Navy, brought us down to comparative 
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modernity. In Mr. Dawson's judgment, the costume of 
1830, with its flowing sleeves and simple head-dress, 
was the most delightful in the ebb and flow of English 
fashion. It was a costume with which, pictorially 
speaking, one could do anything. To this there suc- 
ceeded a fearful reaction—the mid-Victorian era of the 
horizontally striped sock and the side-spring boot and 
the crinoline. To-day our chief fault is that we are 
tubular, men's clothes and hats and women’s frocks 
being built on the cylinder principle. Several ladies 
participated in the discussion, which was made notable 
by a sporting offer on the part of Mr. Elwin Neame to 
buy and photograph any new costume that could be 
designed; but to this Mr. Dawson replied that the de- 
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signing of a costume was a work of perhaps ten or 
twenty years, and that the same confusion would over- 
take the man who attempted to design a new costume 
in an afternoon as overtakes too precipitate dress re- 
formers of all sorts. As to men’s clothes, only three 
picturesque costumes survive to-day. Тһе first is that 
of the road-cleaner, with his high boots and Mafeking 
hat; the second that of the motoring stockbroker, 
“like a Polar bear just elected to the Royal Yacht 
Club ’’; the third that of the fireman, the simple lines 
of whose helmet made him one of the most romantic 
figures in modern life. He suggested that the helmet 
in general use might succeed the ugly and tubular 
silk hat. 


—— — — — —— 


*ALMOST THOU PERSUADEST." Mr. Haldane Macfall and the Borderland of Photography. 


(Specially Reported for ** The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News.’’) | 


HE list of lectures 
а discriminating 


at the London Salon was marked by 
catholicity. There was Mr. Rothen- 
stein, who took up a decidedly antagonistic attitude to the 
Salonic ideals. There were the gentle benedictions of Mr. 
G. A. Storey. Finally, there was Mr. Haldane Macíall, who was 
fiattering and friendly, but 

Lieutenant Haldane Macfall, who occupied the last but one 
of the Salon evenings, has shone both in arts and arms. For 
the last fourteen years he has devoted himself to literature, 
writing novels that have been compared with Thackeray's, as 
well as monographs, such as those on Whistler and Ibsen. 
He has also indulged in art criticism under the pen-name 
of Hal Dane, and has himself exhibited at the Royal Academy 
and elsewhere. 

He detected a fallacy in the remarks of previous lecturers 
upon the time-worn theme of Photography and Art. It was 
a fallacy against which he had waged war for close on twenty 
years. Some of them made fantastic claims for art, which 
were quite unsound, and, more fantastic still, even if they 
were true, so far from excommunicating photography by bell, 
book, and candle from the precincts of art, they would prove 
photography to be art up to the hilt. In Mr. Guest’s charm- 
ing address on Beauty, for instance, he understood (Query: 
misunderstood) him to say that beauty was art. It was not 
so, but if it were, no man could deny the title of art to 
photography. Again, there was the definition of art as the 
expression of personality. Personality was, indeed, implicit 
in all art, but, then, one could express oneself without an act 
of artistic creation. 

The whole trouble—the basic blunder—was due to the fact 
that artists created by instinct, and most rightly so. Having 
so created—and rightly created—they heard the giggle of the 
critic, and in a sort of wild self-defence they tried to apply 
other standards, and the amount of distortion and word-pulling 
which followed was gorgeously crowned perhaps by Henley's 
“ Beauty of Ugliness.” That was but drivel. If they said 
Beauty, let them mean beauty, as the plain man understood it. 

With a view of removing the long-standing mistake of 
criticism, Mr. Macfall read a few passages from his monograph 
on Whistler: “Тһе artist, fortunately, follows his instincts, 
not his reason. If what Whistler said of Art be spoken of 
Craft, then we come nearer to the verities. All these quarrels 
of the schools, these ‘movements’ are quarrels of craftsman- 
ship, not of Art at all. . . Art is the intelligent utterance of 
emotion. Craft is the grammar of art—the means by which art 
is uttered. . . . Art must create—it must transfer Sensation 
from the creator to us." Why should photographers fret their 
souls, he went on, as to whether photography was art? Photo- 
graphy was quite important and significant enough for other 
titles. Still, there they were, they had better take it—photo- 
graphy was not creative. It was not initiated by the photo- 
grapher. What the gramophone was to the ear, the camera was 
to the eye. 

He disagreed with the criticism as to the after-treatment of 
the negative or the print. It was exactly according to the 
degree of individual craftsmanship wrought upon the plate that 
the photographer approached the artistic vision. Here photo- 
graphy came within the borderland. But the artist created 
from the beginning. Moreover, he could select. The photo- 
grapher could, indeed, take out, but he was more baflled when 
he tried to add. His selection was a compromise. 


He had read Mr. Tilney's remarks on the Rothenstein 
lecture in THE A. P. AND P. N. Mr. Tilney most rightly 
laughed at the demand for a bald statement of fact by the 
camera, but there was one point on which Mr. Tilney seemed 
to teach dangerous doctrine. He agreed with him that the 
photographer should go to the best picture galleries, but he 
should not ape the paintings he saw there. He should try 
only to make his plate state the thing seen as he personally. 
felt it. Smudgy edges or hard edges had nothing to do with 
this matter. These were affairs of craftsmanship, and if a 
man felt a thing vaguely smudgy he had a right to show 
it smudgy. 

To the extent of his craftsman’s power to select, arrange, 
mitigate, and relieve, the photographer thrust his craft into 
the borderland—the same craftsmanship which іп furniture 
design found its immortal masters in Chippendale and Sheraton ; 
in sculptured wood gave us Grinling Gibbons; and in wrought 
metal work, some of the greatest craftsmen in the world. If 
photography was not art, it was at least a mighty fine craft. 

There was a long conversational discussion, in which Mr. 
Macfall was closely cross-examined. One speaker pointed out 
that every artist had his tools—the etcher his copper-plate, the 
wood engraver his block. Why discriminate so hardly against 
the camera? It was said that the photographer who claimed 
to be an artist was putting himself up against Velasquez, but 
surely one might be an artist without approaching the Spanish 
or any other master? 

Ah, well, said Mr. Macfall, it was all a question of emotional 
transference. He was inclined to admit photography to be 
art until he recalled “the beastly mechanism of the black box." 
But it was on the borderland, and he had even seen photographs 
which gave him much more sense of sunlight than paintings. 
Etching must pass unchallenged as art. The hand wrought it, 
answering to the will to create an emotional effect. But the 
photograph initially was due to an act of nature controlled 
by the photographer. He asked them, was there any form of 
photography which would ever create a Rembrandt? °“ But 
remember the limitations of monochrome," interjected a 
inember of the audience. '' Ah, that point about monochrome 
doesn't help you," retorted Mr. Macfall. “ Much of Rembrandt's 
work was practically monochrome. I went carefully over one 
of his masterpieces, and found but two colours—yellow and 
brown." 

Mr. Macfall was asked whether the camera might not be 
like the piano and the violin. What of Paderewski? Well, 
Paderewski, said Mr. Macfall, was not an artist when he played 
Beethoven; he was only an artist when he was creating his 
own compositions. All art was creative, but when the camera 
was put up it could not be said of the photographer that with 
his own hand he was giving expression to the thought of his 
mind. The emotion, if there was any, was the plate's. Photo- 
graphy was an act of God—or, sometimes, of the devil. Still, he 
swayed between two opinions. Occasionally you got emotional 
“sensing " from a photograph better than from a painting, 
because in the latter case it took longer to work up. And he 
had seen some photographs which made him thankful he had 
not to go into the witness-box and swear they were not mezzo- 
tints. All great art was great craftsmanship, but all great 
craftsmanship was not great art. And if photographers would 
not aspire to Rembrandt, there was Chippendale. And we must 
leave it at that. 
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32 29 T is superfluous to 

dwell on the com- 

mon advantages of 

representation as a means of expressing 

ideas. These have been recognised from the earliest 

times. But until the discovery of photography 

absolute veracity or exact precision of expression 

was not possible—that is to say, when dealing with 

concrete facts and not abstractions. Consequently, in a 

profession. such. as mining, where ambiguitv is a 

cardinal sin, photography can and should serve a par- 

ticularly useful function, and is most worthy of 
domestication. 

The force of this contention was first brought home 
to the writer some years ago. A certain important 
power installation was being made near Vancouver, in 
British Columbia. The directors of the company ex- 
pressed a desire to be advised daily of progress. ‘The 
engineer-in-charge, an extraordinarily capable man, yet, 
like many another, not notably partial to or dexterous in 
the matter of report making, decided that all ends would 
be served by means photographic, and so for several 
weeks, from the commencement of operations until the 
completion of the work, every day from six to a dozen 
plates would be regularly exposed. and developed, prints 
made from the wet negatives, and within twelve hours 
these records, neatly pasted in little booklets of grey 
paper, would be in the hands of the several directors. 
The photographs not only saved folios of written in- 
formation and explanation, but gave that information 
and explanation much more decisively and clearly than 
was possible by other means. Nor was their value 
transitorv, for they continue to be treasured as a com- 
plete and perfect historical record of the initiation of the 
companv's enterprise. 

It is obvious, however, that photographs intended to 
illuminate technical writing of any description are of no 
service at all unless (1) they are as nearlv as possible 
bevond reproach technically, and (2) are intimately and 
definitely applicable to the subject in hand. An 
engineer's report is not strengthened by mere embellish- 
ments. 

To be quite sure of securing satisfactory results in 
photography, there is nothing like doing the work one- 
self, and on the presumption that this advice will com- 
mend itself, a few suggestions as to the practical 
methods of working when in the field may not be amiss. 

Before proceeding further, we may well first consider 
the question of suitable equipment. In selecting a 
camera the too general tendency is to attach undue 
importance to the qualities of lightness and compact- 
ness. These, of course, are very necessary considera- 
tions, especially to men whose work takes them into 
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[3 CAMERA AMONG THE 
` "` — WORKERS 


SOME INDUSTRIAL APPLICATIONS OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


(1) PHOTOGRAPHY FOR MINING ENGINEERS AND GEOLCGISTS. 
Ву Н. МОЕТІМЕК LAMB, Secretary of the Canadian Mini ig Institute, Montreal. 


the wilderness for weeks or months at a time, when 
every additional ounce of toilsome carrying counts. 

The ideal camera for the field geologist should be 
of the hand or stand type, to take plates or cut films 
of dimensions perferably not less than half-plate 
size. It should be provided with a rising front and 
both vertical and horizontal swing backs, with bellows 
capable of a generous extension, to admit of the use of 
long-focus lenses, and, last, but not least, be sufficiently 
strongly made to resist a certain amount of hard usage 
and to ensure absolute rigidity when in commission. 
The lens should be a convertible anastigmat of good 
make, since flatness of field, good marginal definition, 
vaniable foci, and crispness of image at full aperture 
are indispensable requisites. 

Other essentials are one or more ray filters or 
colour screens to fit on to the lens hood—a five-times 
and a ten-times screen are the most useful—a stout 
tripod; an actinometer; a portable dark-room lamp; a 
couple of dishes, or, better still, a developing tank, for 
development, and a small stock of chemicals in cart- 
ridge or tabloid form. The entire outfit need not ex- 
ceed a weight of seven or eight pounds, exclusive, of 
course, of the dry plates. 

No exposure should be attempted until the subject has 
been carefully examined on the focussing screen, with 
the camera on the tripod. Not only is this imperative 
in order to determine the best point of view, but that one 
may judge in what measure the lens should be stopped 
down. It is commonly advisable to focus with the 
lens at the full opening, and to gradually reduce the 
aperture until all the planes are brought to the desired 
sharpness. The colour screen may then be fastened to 
the lens-hood, and a final adjustment should be made 
with the screen in position. 

The sun should never, of course, be allowed to strike 
on the lens, and when photographing rocks care should 
be taken to avoid strong contrasts in light and shade. 
A cloudy day, when the sun is not too heavily obscured, 
affords the most favourable conditions. Тһе dura- 
tion of the exposure should err, if at all, on the generous 
side, the aim being to secure a negative of full gradation 
with no loss of detail even in the darkest shadows. 
Thus, with a moderately good, but diffused, light, such 
as one would get in the afternoon on a cloudy day in 
midsummer, an approximately correct exposure to re- 
cord a rock surface in shadow would, using a 
moderately fast plate—say H. and D. 180—a lens 
at F/32, and a five-times screen, be not less than five 
seconds; probablv ten seconds would be still better. 

At least a percentage of the plates, and preferably all, 
exposed when in the field should be developed at the 
earliest opportunitv. Nothing can (ers more fe 
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ing ог disappointing than the discovery, after the close 
of the season’s work, that one’s photographic records 
are valueless in consequence of errors of exposure or 
judgment in the taking. By developing (say) one in 
every six or more plates at the end of the day’s photo- 
graphing, one may readily discover and even rectify 
mistakes of this kind, while the possession of such data 
will be of assistance in the prevention of future mis- 
calculation. 

In reference to development, it is only necessary to 
add a word of advice. Most of the formule recom- 
mended by the plate manufacturers are calculated to 
give somewhat °“ contrasty ° effects, which for work 
of this character should be avoided. It is, therefore, 
advisable to dilute the developer by the addition of 
water equal to an increase of fifty per cent. in volume. 
This retards the action of the developer, and results in 
the production of a rather thin, well-gradated negative 
of a good printable quality, showing the finest detail in 
the shadows. The practice of using a dilute developer 
is especially advised in cases when under-exposure 1s 
at all suspected. As to the plates, extreme rapidity 1s 
not important, and, in fact, is often a disadvantage. 
What is required is an orthochromatic or, preferably, 
panchromatic plate of moderate speed, either double- 
coated or backed, as a prevention against halation. 
The writer has used the double-coated “ Seed "' plate 
with much satisfaction; but if the fear of breakage or 
the question of bulk and weight puts the use of, plates 
out of court, a fair substitute is the Kodoid film, manu- 
factured by the Eastman Company. These films, being 
mounted on card, are of the same register as plates. 

In nearly every instance іп which photographs are 
used to illustrate a geological fact or statement, their 
value will be considerably enhanced if the relative scale 
or dimensions of the subject illustrated are adequately 
suggested. This is no difficult matter. In a photo- 
graph of a wide extent of country, the inclusion of a 
figure placed at a distance of fifty to a hundred yards 
from the camera will be of material assistance; while in 
the case of the presentment of near-by subjects—a coal 
seam, or mineral vein, or a geological contact—an idea 
of scale is readily given by laying some object in every- 
day use and of easily recognised dimensions, such as 
a geological hammer, or, better still, a foot rule, in 
position—and which need not, however, be a too con- 
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spicuous one—across the rock face and including it in 
the field of view. 

Although for all classes of work infinitely better re- 
sults will be obtained with the large-sized stand camera 
mounted on a tripod, and the employment of colour- 
corrected plates, so much additional impedimenta will 
not always appeal to the consulting engineer making 
hurried trips from’ one part of the country to another. 
One of the chief disadvantages of a small camera is the 
necessity of making subsequent enlargements of the 
negatives for reproduction or even reporting purposes— 
and enlargements rarely equal originals in quality. 
There are also other drawbacks. Nevertheless, ex- 
ceedingly compact and at the same time most efficient 
pocket instruments are now obtainable, and may be 
used with advantage. 

In the above notes the photography of rocks has been 
mainly touched on. There are numerous other subjects 
of which the engineer will desire a record, such as 
exterior and interior views of machinery plants, surface 
works, and underground workings. The photography 
of surface works and workings does not present any 
special problem or difficulty, and it is merely necessary 
to repeat the advice already given—to stop down the 
lens (say to Е/10), mount the camera on a tripod, and 
use a colour screen and orthochromatic film, whenever 
possible. Тһе photography of machinery, especially 
in a somewhat crowded interior, is not, however, easy. 

The main sources of trouble are halation and extreme 
contrasts. To overcome these, the use of backed 
plates is essential, while care should be taken not to 
include an open doorway or windows in the view. If 
this cannot be avoided, manilla paper should be pasted 
on the panes. When focussing, the lens at full aperture 
should be set at infinity, and then gradually stopped 
down until the nearest object desired to be included in 
the view is in sharp focus, which may best be deter- 
mined by focussing on the flame of a candle. The ex- 
posure data must be calculated by the aid of the 
actinometer, but will, of course, be considerable, vary- 
ing from a few minutes to half an hour or more. For 
machinery in motion, flashlight may be occasionally 
employed, but results are rarely satisfactory. It is an 
advantage to carry a supplementary wide-angle lens for 
interior work, a lens of 44 or 5 in. focus being suitable 
for use on a half-plate. 


ge ee = 
ILLUMINATION AND OTHER PROBLEMS ІМ PHOTOMICROGRAPHY. 


d e question of illumination in photomicrographic work 
cropped up in the course of Mr. A. E. Smith's recent and 
very popular lecture at the Royal Photographic Society. Mr. 
Smith himself seems to take the view that not much good work 
can be done with the oil-lamp, but Dr. Duncan J. Reid, speaking 
in the subsequent discussion, was of a different opinion. If the 
edge of the flame were used, and a condenser were properly 
adjusted, magnifications could be taken up to a thousand 
diameters with not very long exposures. With the arc light the 
shrivelling was a cause of some difficulty, but it could be over- 
come by the use of a water bath of suitable thickness, provided 
exposures were short. Dr. Mees recommended for this purpose 
a dilute solution of ferrous sulphate, which was much better 
than plain water—probably twice as effective. The exposure in 
such cases, Mr. Smith pointed out, was a minor question. No 
matter how short the exposure, the real harm was done during 
the time necessarily consumed by focussing. 

Asked how he obtained his excellent definition in the case of 
opaque subjects, Mr. Smith insisted on the value of a colour 
screen, preferably a red one, but if this were impossible, then 
a yellow. It did not matter greatly about its quality, so long 
as it was of the right colour. Speaking later, Dr. Mees said that 
Mr. Smith's choice of red screens was somewhat remarkable, 


because the definition was generally found to increase steadily 
as the light got bluer. He could only conclude that Mr. Smith's 
particular lenses were best for the focussing he used at that 
portion of the spectrum. But, other things being equal, a blue 
screen gave better definition than a red one. Of course, it was 
more difficult to focus as the light got bluer. He had made 
some tests in his own case which went to prove that his error 
was four times greater as his light went from red to blue. The 
matter was psychological rather than optical. Moreover, the 
theoretical resolving power of the lens was not always attained 
in practice, and thus the practical conditions came to differ from 
the purely abstract conditions which the optician demanded. 

Mr. Smith's lecture was remarkable for the extraordinary range 
of his photomicrographic work. His subjects covered almost 
the entire field that is open to the worker in this speciality, and 
his immensely magnified pictures of the grains of dust thrown 
up by a motor-car to be breathed by the pedestrian— grains 
which appeared like big, jagzed stones—ought certainly to figure 
in any anti-motor campaign. Our old friend, the eye of the 
Dysticus marginalis, made its reappearance, this time with a 
postage-stamp reflected in every one of the facets. It was not 
actually a postage-stamp. Mr. Smith explained, but a trans- 
parency, like a lantern slide, made from a stamp. 
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ES DOMESTIC INTERIORS, AND HOW TO 


E ok! PHOTOGRAPH THEM. 


BELIEVE 1 

am right in 
saying that the 
English lan- 
guage is the only 
one which draws 
a fine distinctioa 
between the 
words house and 
home. Foreigners 
from all quarters 
admit the charm 
of being admitted to our home life; and do we not all know 


—but do not always admit—that the * best part of a holiday 


is the getting home again " (Dublin version)? Small wonder 
then that now and egain we find ourselves irresistibly drawn 
to the photography of some favourite arm-chair corner or 
friendly fireside. The camera man who finds that his just 
developed negative of the Matterhorn or some vast cathedral 
fails to come up to expectation may take the hint and look 
about the home for subjects, where an observant eye will 
find many a charming picture that only needs a tastefully 
chosen view-point and lighting. Now with regard to interior 
photography in 
comparatively 
small rooms, 
there is a wide- 
spread notion 
among  photo- 
graphers that a 
very short focus 
“wide - angle” 
lens is essential. 
This is so occa- 
sionally, but 
these cases are the 
exception rather 
than the rule, 
and indeed in 
quite a large 
number of  in- 
stances а short- 
focus lens will 
give a false and 
unpleasing im- 
pression. 

To make this 
point clear I have 
photographed an 
ordinary drawing- 
room (measuring, 
roughly, 6% yards 
long and 53 yards 
wide) with four 
lenses of different 
focal length, from 
precisely the 
same standpoint, 
i.e., without 
moving the 
tripod. 

The following 
conditions apply in all four cases :—Plate, Imperial N.F., 
200 H. and D., quarter-plate size ; stop, F/22 ; exposure, three 
minutes. A low window—blinds partly down—behind the 
camera, and a side window facing near trees to the right. 
Mid-April, 11 a.m. Fine and bright, but not direct sun- 
shine. Light walls, black oak furniture. Focal lengths of 
lenses: A, Wray 3 in. Platystigmat; B, Wray 4 in. Rapid 
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Symmetrical; C, Dallmeyer 5.3 in. anastigmat ; D, Ross 8 in. 
portable symmetrical. These, with a 4 in. wide plate, give 
us 66, 52, 40, and 27 degrees of angle. 

But as these numbers do not give everyone a very definite 


idea, I supplement them by a small diagram drawn to scale. 
Thus at A, B, C, and D we have the angles included by the 
four lenses, with a 4 in. base. And now let us compare the 
four results from a pictorial point of view. It is at once 


clear that 
impressions. 


A and D give two opposite and equally wrong 
A suggests a room both longer and wider than 
is really the case. The small rectangular topped table to our 
right 1s conspicuously distorted 

If one eve be closed, a convex reading glass held close to 
the other, and the picture brought up to about 3 in. from the 
eye, these perspective distortions or exaggerations, vanish 
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more or less. This shows us the peripheral parts of the 
retina do not *see " objects in quite the same way as do the 
axial or more central parts see them. On the other hand, 
D does not give one the idea of a room, as a whole, but 
merely a photograph of the upper part of a cabinet and 
immediately adjacent walls. 

In the case of fig. B we are beginning to get some sug- 
gestion of the exaggerated proportions and distortion effect 
of fig. A. Perhaps the ideal effect would be somewhere 
between B and C ; or, to put this into photographic parlance, 
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we get the best proportions in a case of this kind when the 
focal length of the lens is not shorter than the long side of 
the plate (here 4 in. with a quarter-plate), and not much if 
anything longer than the diagonal (5 in.) of the plate. 

The reader must not conclude from this general statement 
that 5} or 6 in. is too long a focus for interior work, for 
it is a quite easy matter to shorten it slightly by the addi- 
tion of a positive or convex cheap spectacle lens. In the 
same way an extra short focus lens can be lengthened by the 
addition of a negative or concave lens. 
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BONFIRE PHOTOGRAPHY. 


A SEASONABLE SUBJECT FOR THE FIFTH OF NOVEMBER. æ 


ENTION of the sth of November 
again reminds the amateur photo- 
grapher “ғас such subjects as fire- 
works, bonfires, and illuminations 
generally afford opportunities both 
for pictorial effects and for secur- 
ing striking records of local cele- 
brations, which may frequently be 
turned to good account in the way 
of picture postcards commanding 
a good sale. 

The photography of fireworks is 
a comparatively easy problem, and 
has been frequently described in 
the pages of THE A. P. on previous 
occasions. The rendering of a 
bonfire in full blaze, however, so as 
to suggest the actual scene as it 
appears to the eye, is a more diffi- 
‘cult matter, as, although the 
flames of the fire may be actinic 
enough in themselves to impress a 
plate with an image, they are not 
actinic sufficiently to illuminate the surroundings. 

This particular form of night photography is not of such 
frequent occurrence to afford much practice with the camera, 
but many fine bonfires were to be seen during the recent 

ronation festivities. 

The particular bonfire represented here had been built on 
the height facing the range of the Pentland Hills. A strong 
south-west wind was blowing at the time the torch was 
applied, and the flames soon had a good hold. 

į An ordinary half-plate stand camera, with R.R. lens, was 
used. This was erected in a suitable position, and the tripod 
firmly fixed in the ground, with legs well apart, to avoid 
vibration from the wind. It was very easy to focus the fire 
with the dark canopy of the’ Sky as a focussing cloth. 

An ordinary plate, unbacked, was used, and the cap was 
off the lens for about 3 secs. at F/8. With a fast plate 
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(backed) a very much. quicker exposure could be given. 
The result of this exposure is seen in No. 1 print, but the 
trees, etc., which were clearly seen in the glare of the bonfire 
are not recorded on the plate at all. 

The next day, therefore, І went back to the scene of the 
previous night’s celebrations, again fixed the camera in posi- 


Жы Я 


tion as on the previous evening, focussed оп the spot where 
the fire had been, put the fire negative on the ground glass, 
so as to ensure that the railings, etc., came in correctly, and 
gave a very short exposure, about one-quarter of what was 
necessary for a fully exposed plate; this made a nice thin 
negative, as print No. 3. 

Having got the two negatives, the next step was a print. 
This was done by putting both negatives into a whole-plate 
frame, with a glass in front; the one with the trees being put 
in first, the paper being in contact with the one showing 
the fire; this softened down the trees, and gives a picture 
very like the original scene as it appeared to the eye. 
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NE could have 
C) wished that Mr. 
Bertram Park 
had arranged his show 
at the Camera Club in 
order of date, so that 
the gradual process of 
evolution through which 
17, John Street, Adelphi. he has passed might 
have been traced. I 
understand that the collection represents the output of five or 
sıx years—perhaps more—and it is not to be supposed that 
all of it reaches the high point touched in this year's Salon. 
Still, it is an exhibition that claims the close attention of 
those concerned with pictorial photography, not so much by 
reason of general merit as for an indication of the qualities 
that have enabled their owner already to attain a consider- 
able measure of success. 

This is no faultless show—in fact, faults are very palpable 
and frequent—nor is there any very noticeable evidence of 
such artistic observation and study as might be revealed in 
discriminating use of light, decorative treatment, and sensi- 
tive adaptation of the method of presentation to the spirit of 
the subject. These are fruits of experience scarcely to be 
looked for in the springtime of a promising career. 

What is it then that renders this show interesting? I 
asked myself this question on looking round the walls, and 
I found the answer in the pervading temperament, which is 
Mr. Park’s fundamental equipment, and a very valuable one 
too, for it imparts animation and attractiveness to works 
that are often open to criticism on the score of correctness. 
The landscapes and outdoor scenes are the weakest feature, 
for the charm and significance of atmosphere does not seem 
to have entered into calculation when these prints were 
produced. Take, for instance, “Willow Pattern "; here all 
the delicacy and colour of twilight and the subtlety of reflec- 
tions are sacrificed in a general blackness; or “The Veil,” 
wherein there is no relationship between the ground and the 
sky. So far as this show goes, the spirit of landscape does 
not seem to have come to Mr. Park. He is too fond of strong 
contrasts, such as have no existence in nature; he likes 
striking masses, but takes no delight in tone, and it has not 
occurred to him to suggest colour. So, at least, it appears 
from these presumably early works. 

The figure subjects bring out his good points, which 
mainly consist, it seems to me, in a strong sense of life and 
movement, a capacity for original posing and arrangement, 
which helps to impress his work with individuality, and here 
and there a noticeable feeling for line and mass. I take it 
that “The Watcher” is a comparatively early production, 
but this and some others in an interesting way exemplify 
Mr. Park’s merits and defects. The half-draped figure, with 
upraised arm, is a graceful conception, but the face looks 
chalky against a black background, and there is, in fact, no 
reason in the character of the illumination why the face 
should be lighter than some of the other flesh tones. This 
suggests that the light has not been studied, and that its 
quality has been sacrificed to the production of a bold, 
though artificial, effect. 

In other representations of the undraped figure the effect 
of light on flesh, which is really an essential matter in deal- 
ing with such subjects, has met with scant consideration. 
“The Model " is a missed opportunity of showing how flesh 
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tones gleam in a fading light; the beauty of tone has not 
been captured, and the heavy-handed use of ink is alto- 
gether inappropriate to the theme. “Boys Bathing” shows 
an error in the opposite direction, for though the composi- 
tion is promising and the general lightness of tone is suit- 
able to an outdoor effect, it was still needful to give effect to 
the brilliance of flesh. The nearer figure needs to be 
emphasised by the highest light and the darkest shadow, 
and the surrounding detail should be simplified, especially 
in the upper corners, to help to make the flesh-tone sing, as 
it does out of doors. More regard for light on flesh is shown 
in * Naomi," a pretty work, and one of the most successful 
of its class. 

In the portraits the predilection for heavy shadows in con- 
trast with strong lights is somewhat destructive of character. 
The self-portrait, and the portrait of “Frank Buszard, Esq.,” 
are alike in design, with a small gleam of light on the face 
in one corner, and a great mass of darkness elsewhere, an 
arrangement not in itself so meritorious as to compensate for 
expression, individuality, and characteristic “movement ” 
in the figure. “Carmencita ” is pleasant and vivacious, and 
though tending to heaviness in the shadows, has well- 
managed light graduating from the highest light on the 
chest to the forehead in half-tone, which helps the tilting 
back of the head; but so much contrast of light and dark is 
not needed. 

Again, in the “Girl in the Black Hat,” which is in some 
respects a good portrait, with graceful movement, so much 
heaviness of tone is inappropriate to a vivacious young 
woman. The intense blackness of the hat is not a thing to 
be exaggerated; it surely had reflected lights and colour, 
and instead of fortifying the black it would have been better 
to seek the daintiness belonging to the subject. 

Mr. Park has no doubt passed through the period in which 
black had so powerful a fascination for him ; but, for the 
benefit of others who may think that by such means bold 
and astonishing effects are to be produced, it may be re- 
marked that the only artistic use of black is in demonstrat- 
ing that it is not black at all; for it is made up of many 
shades of colour and reflected lights. The study of these is 
most difficult, but where it is not undertaken there is no 
profit in emphasising blackness with the sole result of sug- 
gesting ink. 

It is a healthy sign that one of the best portraits is one of 
the latest—“The Tudor Dress ”—which has an interest apart 
from the costume, for the figure is naturally posed, the 
highest light on the head-dress makes a useful accent, and 
the tone is pleasant, though the background is rather dark 
for an outdoor scene. Not the least charm is in the pretty 
profile; Mr. Park’s preference for profile representations 
finding here a strong justification. 

There are some prints in the show from the same 
negatives as Mr. Park’s Salon pictures, which have 
already been appreciatively noticed, and they show that he 
is going ahead in the investigation of tone, thereby opening 
up more fruitful ground than that over which he has passed. 
His vigorous method will lose none of its effect, but will gain 
fresh distinction and more life through the vitalising in- 
fluence of natural light, the removal of intensity of gloom 
from dainty and vivacious subjects, and the increased 
expressiveness obtainable from emphasis, decoratively 
placed, but still true to nature, in an atmosphere favourable 
to the spirit of the theme. 
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N a short article in THE AMATEUR PHOTO- 
GRAPHER for September 215%, 1909, I 
cealt briefly with the development of 

warm-toned slides, and described the various 
results obtainable with a certain developer, 
when the lantern plates were singly developed in the usual 
manner. I have now found that the same developer, and 
others also, yield excellent results when dealing simul- 
taneously with a large number of lantern plates in a tank, 
the procedure being as follows. 

The negatives from which slides are required are first 
arranged in three or four classes, according to the tone 
desired in the lantern slide, and each class dealt with 
separately in batches. Having found by experiment the 
amount of magnesium wire necessary for the exposure of a 
negative of average density, all the negatives from which, 
say, black tone slides are required are then arranged in two 
or three plate boxes, according to their comparative densi- 
ties, all the negatives in one box requiring the same 
exposure. 

Provided that an exposure-meter has been used in the field, 
and that one's negatives are “stand” developed, their very 
general uniformity in regard to density makes their classifi- 
cation into, say, three such classes easily possible. On the lid 
of each box should be written the amount of magnesium 
ribbon that requires to be burnt for the correct exposure of 
the negatives. 

This having been done, the lantern plates are exposed in 
batches at a time, as many printing frames as possible being 
made use of, so that burning one length of magnesium 
ribbon exposes a number of plates at a time. When, as in 
my case, thirty lantern slides have thus been printed off, 
they are removed to the tank for development. 

My tank is an ordinary quarter-plate washing tank, having 
a removable rack with fifteen grooves, and since each groove 
allows two plates to be placed in it back to back, thirty 
plates can be dealt with at a time. It would be impossible 
to examine each of these thirty plates so as to remove them 
one by one when development has been carried just far 
enough to yield a finished slide. so that a sufficient over- 
development of the whole batch is aimed at, and each slide 
afterwards reduced as far as may be necessary. 

Apart from such tactics being essential for the successful 
stand development of lantern slides, there is little doubt but 
that the most brilliant slides are those that have been over- 
déveloped and subsequently reduced with the ferricyanide 
and hypo reducer. 

It is advisable to fill the tank with the necessary amount 
of water some half-hour before development commences, to 
enable the water to clear itself of any air contained in it, 
which might otherwise deposit as bubbles on the slides and 
cause pinholes to appear. 

If the developing tank is not provided with a water-tight 
lid enabling it to be turned upside down, as mine is not, it 
is convenient to fit a removable piece of stiff wire across the 
top of the slides in the rack, by which they are held firmly 
in position, so that the rack containing them can be lifted 
periodically out of the developer and reversed to guard 
against any settlement of the developer causing uneven 
action. 

The slides remain in the rack until they are developed, 
fixed, and washed, finally being removed for reduction. 

For black tone slides I generally use “Special” black tone 
lantern plates, and have found an exposures of 14 inches of 
magnesium ribbon at a distance of 12 feet necessary for 
negatives of average density ; the developer I find most satis- 
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factory being a dilute solution ot azol, 1 in Fa. 
тоо. Over-developmeat will be sufficiently 5% 
advanced іп 25 to 30 minutes, and subse- NO 
quent reduction with Farmer's reducer yields 
slides of a thoroughly satisfactory cnaracter, soft and full of 
detail. 
For slides of a sepia or cool brown tone, developed by the 
“stand ” method, I have obtained very satisfactory results 
with the following two-solution formula :— 


esci MARITIS дабен 20 gr. 
Potassium metabisulphate ................... 60 gr 
Potassium. РОПА axve eur ere Da Eas ыз 20 gr. 
WEGE, TO SST epus qu ee OR 9a ia a ERES 30 Oz. 

Bo misto ү ИТТЕН vic aUtéaluxes y) К ОРТ 1 drm 
WOOL, £0; мажлис SD бакытынан аныз 30 Oz. 


For normal development, each of the above stock solu- 
tions A and В are made up with only 10 oz. of water; 
diluted as above, the 60 oz. of combined solution is sufficient 
to fill my tank and develop thirty slides. As regards expo- 
sure, using Paget slow lantern plates, 3 inches of magnesium 
ribbon burnt at a distance of 4 feet from the printing frames 
will be found correct for average negatives, and the lantern 
slides will have acquired sufficient density to leave a margin 
for final reduction after 10 to 12 minutes in the tank. Care 
should be taken, however, not to overdo the reduction, or 
fine detail will be lost. 

For slides of a warm brown to reddish tone, the following 
developer is a very useful one. I dealt with the results 
obtained from its use as a normal developer in the article 
referred to above. 


Жы БҮГӨ | «coon cni ida аны ыда 30 gr. 
Potassium metabisulphate ........................ 30 gr. 
Water, AO. SAGES SSSA радне вареза 30 07. 

BH. Ammonia 4,8009:  qsterceeiequsessesessbaetisterevtesh 1 drm. 
ТҮЛЕК; 16. Sescu apeiscisiti bussti бака банке 30 oz 

C.-—-Ammonmm bromide rigs ear wa I OZ. 
AMMONIUM: CATOONALE avalos ages I 02. 
И РРУТИВРБИНРАВЕ ОНЕРО рути TE A 10 02. 


The whole of the stock solutions A and В are used, the 
amount of C being varied according to the tone required in 
the finished slide. With Paget Slow lantern plates, slides 
of a decidedly warm brown tone are produced by adding 
3 0z. of stock solution C to the 60 oz. of combined A and B, 
when an exposure of 5 inches of magnesium ribbon at a 
distance of one foot will be required for average negatives. 
The slides should remain in the tank for about 10 minutes 
to a quarter of an hour. 

Lantern slides of a decidedly reddish tone can be made by 
adding 5 oz. of the C solution to the бо oz. of A and В; the 
exposure required being about 8 inches of magnesium ribbon 
at a distance of one foot. The slides will be sufficiently 
over-developed in about 15 minutes. 

A variety of intermediate tones between browns and reds 
can be obtained by varying the exposure and the amount of 
C solution present, as can soon be ascertained by experi- 
ment. 

Many other developers than the ones given above would 
no doubt answer excellently for the stand development of 
lantern plates. Once this method has been tried, I am sure 
that the lantern slide maker who has not too much spare 
time, and who nevertheless desires to turn out really good 
slides, would soon realise the great advantages it possesses 
over the usual one-slide-developed-at-a-time method. The 
percentage of failures is considerably reduced by the adop- 
tion of this method of development. 
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THE TUDOR DRESS. By BERTRAM PARK 
From the London Salon of Photography. 
This picture is now on view at the Exhibition of Mr. Bertram Park's work at the Camera Club, 17, John St«eet, Adelphi. 
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BREAKFAST. Bv DR. E. G. BOON. 
This picture is now on view at the Exhibition of Dr. Boon's work аё‘ The A. P. Little Gallery," 52, Long Acre, London, W.C. 
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PORTRAIT OF A LAWN TENNIS PLAYER. Bv DR. E. G. BOON. 
From the London Salon of Photography. 
This picture is now on view at the Exhibition of Dr. Boou's work а” The A. P. Little Gallery," 52, Long "С London, W.C 
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COMTESSE Р. Bv FRITZ WIDDER, 
From the London Salon of Photography, 
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HE BRIDGE AT WAREHAM. „e By.. 


A Subject for the Pictorial Photographer. B. F. CONIGRAVE. 


Illustrated by MALCOLM асыны мі x Special to “The А P. and Р. №” 

ALL of us realise the almost indefinable * Any person wilfully injuring any part on this County 
pleasure we have in looking at anything ваба will be guilty of Felony, and, upon conviction, liable 
really old. In spite of ourselves, seem- to be Transported for Life.’ | 
ingly, our thoughts are thrust back to Transported for life! Instinctively one looked at the lads 


the past, and our imaginations caused апа youths, clambering over and under and round the 
vividly to recall old times. There are bridge, endowed with all the mischief and high spirits that 
some places indeed where one instinctively healthy, normal boys naturally have, and thought of the possible 


feels 14 quite easy to call up a mental fate of any one of them, perhaps more mischievous than his 

- picture of the thousand years or more fellows, had he been living a century ago, when this savage 

that have passed. Act of George IV. was in force. One could imagine a spiteful 

diss 7% If any place in the British Isles could ог officious official arresting a youth for an alleged offence 
give greater force to such a sentiment, against the bridge. Then dragged before the court, in which 


it always seems to me that it would be Dorset, so full “in the good old дау” the quality-of mercy was little under- 
of traces and memories of a _ long-gone-by past—‘ Time stood, and less practised, the culprit hears the dread sentence, 


when the memory of man runneth not to the contrary. 4 “to be transported for the term of his natural life." 

And perhaps of all the interesting towns and villages in this Pleasanter far was it to recline in the grateful shade of a 
old kingdom of Wessex none is more full of such memories big tree near the bridge, and, looking over the town, think 
than Wareham, the ancient town on the old Roman cross-roads— of the older life of Wareham and Dorset—of the old Wessex, 


the key to the peninsula of Purbeck—for which Celts and studded with Celtic, Roman, and Danish earthworks and dykes, 
Romans, Saxons, Danes, and Normans have in turn fought mutely telling of wars and fightings away in the grey distance 
and died and held and lost. 

Time has dealt gently indeed with the old bridge gomas ч. РЕС" ^ MA E eos ge c 7 


OVE > Krome 2 areh: s severely ple | 3 - 

ver the Frome at Wareham, with its everely рап Ш Y^. D^. p ж 1342, uu pin te 
arches and buttresses, and has tinged its stones Жалы 24 tase 2 У 1 4 қ ч 

with those mellow colours of which only the * yes f = : 


great artist—Time—has the secret. Looking down 
over the high stone parapet, it appeared as if all the 
horses in Wareham were in the river pool, cooling 
themselves in the placid waters. АП sorts and con- 
ditions of horseflesh were there, making up a picture 
to which only a Rosa Bonheur could do full justice. 
On the other side one could equally say that almost 
all the youngsters of the place were there busily 
playing about. The wonder is, looking at their antics, 
that a fair proportion of them are not drowned, 
but, fortunately, children have little real knowledge of 
danger, and seldom come to harm. Under another 
arch was moored one of the many duck punts one 
sees all about, for the valley of the Frome is now, 
as doubtless it has been for long ages, the resort of 
wild fowl of all descriptions. Nowadays in his punt 
the sportsman brings down his birds with his gun— 


View No. 2. 


of time. Just near Wareham, in the midst of ploughed 
fields, have been discovered the foundations, coloured 
pavements and bath furnace of a seemingly handsome 
Roman house, suggesting the abiding of Roman 
colonists in Dorset long after the Roman legions had 
departed from Britain, 

Then was the coming of Cerdic, the King of the 
West Saxons, and the century-long fight of Saxon and 
Celt till the kings of Wessex became the chief, and 
at last the only kings in England. One of them, 
Brightric, King of the West Saxons, was buried at 
W areham nearly 1,200 vears ago. Then, with the passage 
of the years, the great King Alfred appeared, and by 
his courage and skill drove back the Danish invaders 
from Wessex, and so became one of our great 
heroes of romance. It was at Wareham, well over 
a thousand years ago, that peace was made with the 


Danes. 
: 4 Then, as опе walked down the road, which has seen 

WAREHAM BRIDGE. Na 4. By M. Arbuthnot. in turn Celt, Roman, Dane, and Norman, one thought 
of old Omar Khayyam’s words : — 
іп ages gone by the Celt, in his coracle of skins drawn over * Think in this batter’d Caravanserai. 
a wicker frame, sought his food on the fen lands about the Whose Doorways are alternate Night and Day, 
F rome, bringing death to the birds with his bow and arrows. How Sultán after Sultán, with his Pomp, { 
ve little difference, and yet how much! Abode his Hour or two, and went his мау.” 
But, in turning one's eyes from the quiet beauty of the But the last impression of Wareham Bridge was that sinister 
river, one reads, on a plate firmly set in the parapet of the notice, and the refrain, “ Transported for Life," ringing in 
bridge, the following sinister notice: one’s ears. 
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THE WEEKLY COMPETITION. 


Full particulars and conditions were given last week. (for Coupon see p. 9 Supplement.) 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to Ewart 
R. Reeve, Victoria Avenue, Brierfield, Lancs. (Title of print, 
“The Treasure of the Lace Basket.’’) Technical data: Plate, 
Wellington A.S.; exposure, 4 sec.; time of day, 3 p.m., Sep- 
tember; developer, rytol; printing process, enlargement on 
Wellington P.M. bromide. 

The Second Prize to Arthur Smith, 229, Barkerhouse Road, 
Nelson, Lancs. (Title of print, “Тһе Home of the Fairies.’’) 
Technical data: Plate, Imperial S.R. Ortho.; lens, R.R.; stop, 
F/6; exposure, 1-1oth sec.; time of day, 2 p.m., July; 
developer, M.Q.; printing process, Paget bromide. 

An Extra Prize is awarded to E. Barnes, 183, Harvist Road, 
Kilburn, N.W. (Title of print, “А A Lonely Vigil While London 
Sleeps.") Technical data: Plate, Imperial S.R.; lens, Lan- 
caster's Instantograph; exposure, 12 secs.; time of day, 
ce p.m., September; developer, pyro-soda; printing process, 
Р.О.Р. 

A Second Extra Prize to Robert K. Holmes, Mar Place, 
Dollar, N.B. (Title of print, °“ Nightfall in Skye.") Technical 
data: Plate, Ilford Versatile Ortho. ; lens, Beck Unifocal; stop, 
F/6; exposure, 1j secs. with six-times screen; time of day, 
7.50 p.m., August; developer, ortol; printing process, enlarged 
on Ilford bromide. 

The Mounting Prize to E. F. Ledger, 35, Leyland Road, 


Lee, S.E. (Title of print, “ Idle Moments.") Technical data: 
Plate, Imperial S.R.; lens, Anastigmat; stop, Е/9; exposure, 
IO secs.; time of day, 2 p.m., September; developer, metol; 
printing process, enlarged on Lilywhite bromide, varnished 
with Vitrene. 

Hon. Mention. 

Thos. Morton, Glasgow; G. C. Weston, Harlesden, N.W.; 
Walter Kirkman, Stockport ; Charles H. Griffiths, Sunderland ; 
P. C. Penney, Hertford; Noel C. Harbutt, Bath; Miss Sarah 
Neill, Aylesbury; F. J Bryan, Longton; Willis L. Oxley, 
Sheffield ; Nicolia Jarovoff, Rome; E. J. Brooking, Wisbech ; 
Richard Hopkins, Barry Dock; W. Walter Hammond, Cam- 
bridge. 


BEGINNERS’ SECTION. ° 
The Beginners’ Prize is awarded to G. A. Pibel, The Roses, 
Woodford Green, Essex. (Title of print, “Тһе Old Man апа 
His Ass.”) Technical data: Plate, Kodak film; lens, 64 in. 
R.R.; stop, F/22; exposure, 1 sec.; time of day, 3.45 p.m., 
May; developer, pyro-soda; printing process, enlarged on 
Wellington bromide. 


Owing to pressure on space this week, the names of com- 
petitors placed in Classes I., II., and IlI., and in Beginners’ 
Class, are omitted. 


EEL 


PRIZES FOR OBSERVANT READERS. 


HIS competition, which was revived in the “А. Р.” 

Autumn Number (October 16), has proved as popular as ever, 
and an enormous number of entries were received from all 
parts of the kingdom. 

The senders of the two first correct solutions examined on 
Wednesday morning were as follows, and the prizes of a 
guinea and half a guinea respectively have accordingly been 
awarded to these competitors:—Ist, Miss E. С. Crowcroft, 88, 
Kennerley Road, Stockport; 2nd, H. S. Date, 3a, Weoiscme Road, 
Highgate Road, Londen, N.W. 


The following is a complete key to the quotations given : — 


(1) * Its uses are not confined to a bright light ": Zeiss, p. viii. 
(2) “ What to take and why to take ії”: Practical Correspon- 
dence College, p. xxviii. 
(3) “ Reflects the whole of the light ": Fallowfield, p. xiii. 
(4) “We have accomplished this result": Neddermeyer, 
р. 9 Supp. 
(5) * Finest finish throughout " : Newman and Guardia, p. xxiv. 
(6) “ Exquisite detail and half-tone " : Wisto, p. 12 supp. 
(7 “Тһе best for fine definition and rapidity ": Taylor, 
Taylor and Hobson, p. 13 supp. 
(8) “ It folds into a small space ": Butcher, p. xxi. 
(9) “ Сап be centred quickly ": Reynolds and Branson, p. xxx. 
(то) “ We should be pleased to send these ": Beck, p. iv. 
(11) * Records of foreign travel": Higgins, p. 21 supp. 
(12) * Focussing is perfectly easy ": Bond's, Ltd., p. xxvi. 
(13) “ Adapted to all up-to-date cameras " : Ross, p. 11 supp. 
(14) “ In a simple and cleanly manner ": Houghtons, p. xxvii. 
(15) “ Print in the usual manner " : Griffin's, p. 2 supp. 
(16) “ Dries іп а few seconds ": Vanguard, p. 20 supp. 
(17) “ Of greatest practical value ": Adams, p. xxv. 
(18) “ Giving exquisite definition " : Dallmeyer, p. iii. 
(19) * For use with your own camera and lens": Lancaster, 
p. 14 supp. 
(20) “ All adjustments easily and quickly carried ой”: West- 
minster Photographic Exchange, p. 11 supp. 
(21) “ Warm, genial tones ": Illingworth, p. vii. 
(22) '* To be obtained from the dealers " : Utocolor, p. 17 supp. 
(23) “ Ease and high efficiency of the mechanical movements ”; 
Marion, p. ix. 
(24) “ Handsome in appearance " : Thornton-Pickard, p. xviii. 


^F 
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(25) “ Combining utility and quality ": Midland Camera Co., 
р. хі. 

(26) “ Хо risk of fracture? : Bray, p. 17 supp. 

(27; “ Without calculation of any kind " : Johnson, p. xxxii. 

(28) * Demonstrations gladly arranged " : Carr Bros., p. 1§ supp. 

(20) “ It is simple, and always ready " : Campbell, p. 8 supp. 

(30) * For everyday use ": Elliott, p. xxix. 

A further selection of quotations, 18 taken from the advertise- 
ment pages and 2 from the /:terary pages of the present issue, is 
given below, and we again offer two prizes of a guinea and half a 
guinea respectively to the senders of the two correct solutions 
which are first examined after the first post has been received on 
Wednesday morning next, November 1st. Readers in the country 
will thus stand an equal chance with those living in or near 
London, as no entries will be opened until the time stated. 

(1) * Printed from your negatives." 

(2) “It is so simple and perfect." 

(3) “ A softening of definition." 

(4) “ Interested application to orders given." 

(5) * The ease of changing." 

(6) * Gives a clearness and brightness." 

(7) “ Shown at a glance." 

(8) '* Revised and enlarged." 

(9) ' It is quicker and cheaper." 

(10) “ For plates, papers, and films." 
(11) * Made to take own camera." 
(12) “Тһе standard article." 

(13) “ Focusses in usual way." 

(14) “ Clears the prints." 

(15) ** Guaranteed in all detail." 

(16) “Тһе portability of the modern camera." 
(17) “ Entirely a new phase." 

(18) * A great convenience." 

(19) * Good marginal definition." 

(20) * Make its value unique." 

Competitors should copy out the above list or numbers, and 
state the page and advertisement or article in which each phrase 
is to be found. No one connected with THE A. P. AND P. N. 
may compete. The decision of the Editor will be final. 
Envelopes containing solutions should be clearly marked 
“ Observant " at top left-hand corner. 


— 


THE PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY SYLLABUS COMPETITION. 


E are glad to record the excellent response to our recent 

announcement of a competition for (1) The most original 

or artistic Photographic Society Syllabus for 1011, and (2) The 
neatest and most attractively printed Syllabus. 

Photographic societies from all over the kingdom have 

entered, and in many cases there is evidence that the pro- 

grammes were specially prepared for the competition. We 


presume, as the secretary in each case is the inventor or 
designer of the syllabus, the prize will go to him. 

The prize for the most original or artistic syllabus has been 
awarded to the Darwen Photographic Association (hon. secretary, 
Joseph Boyce, 27, Limes Avenue, Darwen). This syllabus takes 
the form of an attractively printed wall-calendar of a con- 
venient size, and embellished with a photograph and particulars 
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of the society. The * tear-off " date-pad, however, instead of 
being a complete calendar, consists only of the dates of the 
meeting nights from Saturday, October 14, to Thursday, April 
25, 1912. Each little tear-off slip containing a date is not only 
a reminder as to the date (which is printed in large characters), 
but contains full particulars of each event, and, in addition, in 
many cases appropriate “ mottoes ” are given. The idea is а 
good one, and should serve to fix the dates of the meetings 
very firmly in the minds of the members. 

The prize for the neatest and most attractively printed 
syllabus is awarded to the Liverpool Amateur Photographic 
Association (hon. secretary, Charles F. Inston, 25, South John 
Street, Liverpool) This is in the form of an excellently pro- 
duced booklet of a convenient size for the pocket, and contains 
particulars of the society and season's programme very clearly 
printed, and accompanied in most instances by a synopsis of 
the lecture. 

Other programmes, which run the winners close, are those 
by the Faversham Institute Photographic Society, Marylebone 
Camera Club, Stalybridge Photographic Society, Cambridge and 
District Photographic Club, City of London and Cripplegate 
Photographic Society, Blackburn and District Camera Club, 
Southampton Camera Club, Leeds Photographic Society, Leeds 
Camera Club, Northampton Natural History Society and Field 
Club (Photographic Section), and Croydon Camera Club. 


THE "PRIMUS" DARK-ROOM CLOCK. 


HE firm hold that time and tank development has now 

taken upon practical photographers has necessitated the 
production of specially designed clocks for use in the dark- 
several of these have already appeared on the market, 
and the latest, from the firm 
of W. Butcher and Sons, of 
Camera House, Farringdon 
Avenue, E.C., can justly 
claim to embody every de- 
sirable feature that an instru- 
ment of this type should have. 

Briefly, the ideal dark-room 
clock should have the follow- 
ing points:—(1) The dial 
should be clearly marked, and 
the hands should be sufh- 
ciently heavy for accurate 
observation in the dim light 
of the dark-room ; (2) the dial 
should be divided clock- 
fashion, so that the reading 
of definite times can be auto- 
matically memorised without 
special calculations; (3) it 
should be possible to stop or 
start the movement of the 
hands at any point with a 
mere touch of the finger; (4) 
the hands should permit clear, accurate reading of seconds, 
minutes, and hours; (5) for time development extending over a 
minute or two an alarm bell is a necessity for warning the 
operator that “time is up." 

The new “ Primus " dark-room clock not only fulfils all these 
conditions, but has the advantage of being of service as an 
ordinary timepiece. When we say that it costs but тоз. 6d., it 
will be seen that here is an accessory that should be in the 
dark-room of every photographer. The clock is beautifully 
finished in nickel plate, and can be recommended as a reliable 
article. Our readers should write to the above address for 
further particulars. 


— —— — —e8«—— — —— 


WATSON'S IMPROVED FINDER, LEVEL, 
AND TELEMETER. 


NEW view-finder that appears to be the acme of ingenuity 
A and efficiency has just been issued by Messrs. W. Watson 
and Sons, Ltd., 313, High Holborn, London, W.C. This little 
accessory, which can be fittted to almost any form of camera, 
combines several special advantages. It enables (1) the camera 
to be levelled and the distance of the object ascertained with 
one observation; (2) this observation can be made either with 
the camera at the eye-level or at the waist; (3) the distance 
can be accurately ascertained either (a) when the observation 
is being made on level ground, or (b) when the object is above 
or below the level of the observer. 

When used as a finder at the eye-level, the little instrument 


room. 
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is simply looked through in the usual manner, using a sighting- 
pin to centre the picture on the concave lens of the finder. An in- 
genious swinging horizontal bar automatically adjusts the level 
at the same time. This is a very delicate adjustment, and 
the slightest deviation from the 
level is immediately betrayed by 
the tiny bar being out of align- 
ment with the horizontal line on 
the lens. If the camera is used 
at the waist-level, a small mirror, 
which is supplied with the finder, 
is fitted at the rear at an angle 
of 45 degrees, and the image 
formed in the lens is reflected up 
to the eye. 

It will be seen also from the 
illustration that the lens itself is : 
engraved with certain figures. These denote distances, which 
serve as base-lines for objects of the average height of a man 
One set of figures is inverted, so that 
the numbers can be read when the image is reflected in the little 
mirror. 

To still further assist in the production of good pictures with 
the use of this finder, a series of little metal masks are supplied 
which can be slipped in front of the lens of the finder to agree 
absolutely with the proportions of the plate used. As the 
external dimensions are square, these little masks can be used 
either vertically or horizontally at will, and obviate any guess- 
work when using the finder. It is thus possible, by the use 
of this finder, to observe the object, level the camera, compose 
the picture, and obtain perfect focus, by one and the same 
operation. Very little practice is needed to grasp its principles, 
and the various points embodied in its use come automatically 
after a few trials 

Needless to say, as with all instruments from the firm of 
Watson and Sons, the finish of this new finder is irreproachable. 
It is neat in appearance, and folds quite flat. The price is 
15s., complete with fittings, and we advise our readers to write 
for further particulars concerning it. 


At the Hackney Exhibition some 200 autochromes have been 
entered for competition. Colour workers should pay a visit to 
the King’s Hall, Hackney, November rst to 4th next. 

Universal Correspondence Camera Club.—A few vacancies for 
new members occur in the above postal folio for advanced 
workers. Full particulars may be obtained on application to 
the hon. secretary, Arthur D. B. Parsons, 37, Royal York 
Crescent, Clifton, Bristol. 

Photographers interested in optical lantern work will do well 
to obtain particulars of the acetvlene generators made by the 
Thorn and Hoddle Acetylene Co., Ltd., 151, Victoria Street, 
Westminster, S.W. The firm's “ Incanto " generator is in great 
demand for work of this kind. 

A House Exhibition of photographs by Mr. Charles Job, 
F.R.P.S., was opened at the Royal Photographic Society, 35, 
Russell Square, W.C., on Tuesday last. Some notes on the 
pictures will appear in our next issue. The exhibition is open 
to the public daily from 11 a.m. till 5 p.m. (Saturdays, 11 a.m. 
till 2 p.m.) until December 2nd. 

Scottish Pictorial Circle.—The October monthly meeting was 
what might be called a “ critical” meeting. The president, 
Mr. W. C. S. Fergusson, introduced Mr. Arch. Cochrane, who 
gave a helpful critique of some fifty odd prints submitted by 
the members. After criticising each print in detail, he com- 
plimented the members on the high level of the work shown, 
and expressed the opinion that many of the pictures would 
find an honoured place on the exhibition walls. 

The New List just issued by the Vanguard Manufacturing 
Co., Maidenhead, contains full particulars and price-list of the 
well-known “ Vanguard " specialities, such as '' Kalko " back- 
ground paint, “ Photopake " for retouching negatives, “ Bertha ” 
transparent colours for tinting photographs, lantern slides, etc., 
and many other preparations, which the photographer will find 
extremely useful in his work. Application should be made to 
the above address for a copy of the lig > . . ala 
by Ҹ IC 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


Don't Be Too Late. 

The lantern slide secretary of the Scottish 
Photographic Federation informs me that the 
1912 slides are already well booked up, but he 
is hopeful that this season every society, or nearly 
so, will avail themselves of this excellent privi- 
lege. A choice of two or three dates sent to Mr. 
Telfer will ensure an early arrangement being 
made that will avoid long journeys between the 


societies. He also mentions that entries for the 
competitions close on December 13th, so that 
societies and associates have, from now, just 


ample time to get together a big entry to place 
before the judge. Mr. James Shaw, of the Lanca- 
shire and Cheshire Federation, is the judge for 
the slides, and his reputation as а practical 
lantern-slide maker is national. Every slide maker 
in all the Federations appreciates the point when 
Mr. Shaw says the slide is a good one. Therefore, 
I echo the suggestion of Mr. Telfer that you 
cannot send too soon, but if you put off and put 
off, you may be too late. 


The Last Day for the Portfolio. 

Mr. J. D. Ross, the Scottish portfolio secretary, 
has fixed the last day of October for prints to 
reach him for the new portfolio, and this note will 
serve as a reminder, if any laggard has not sent 
off the batch he has already prepared. Mr. Ross 
is very anxious that Mr. J. H. Gear should have 
a collection worthy of the Scottish reputation to 
judge and select from. Booking for the folio is 
well forward, and the list of bookings will be 
sent out early in November; in the meantime, it 
is sufficient to indicate it is fully booked from the 
first day of February to the ninth day of March, 
hesides odd days. Secretaries who are late should 
at once submit at least two alternative dates, to 
Save unnecessary delay by additional corre- 
spondence. Remember his address is 10, Latch 
Road, Brechin. 


A Note for Country Societies. 

The “ Secretary's Letter " of the Scottish Photo- 
graphic Federation is responsible for some excel- 
lent advice to country societies where the member- 
ship is limited by reason of a small population. 
“It is a necessity for them to keep themselves 
before the public, so that photographers may kncw 
that there is such a body; finance is also a matter 
requiring never-wearying attention. The рага- 
graph is written to direct attention to a successful 
plan adopted to fulfil these requirements, For 
some vears the Blairgowrie and District Associa- 
tion has promoted a public entertainment; a 
vacant date in the entertainment calendar was 
secured about the beginning of the winter season, 
and that date has been adhered to. The pro- 
gramme consisted of a popular concert. а cine- 
matograph exhibition, and an exhibition of local] 
Slides. During the year the members photo- 
graphed the more outstanding public functions: 
lantern slides were made from these negatives, and 
formed a most popular item in the proceedings. 
Неге а word of warning: it is well in these 
records to have the figures as prominent as 
possible ; take the photograph ‘close in,’ for the 
public likes to be able to identify the personalities 
on the screen. The entertainment is well adver- 
tised. and admission is at popular prices. The 
result, a crowded house, a good advertisement to 
the society, and in all probability a small balance 
to go to the treasurer.” 4 


Lantern Slides by ап Expert. 

On Tuesday evening Mr. Ernest Milborne gave 
a practical demonstration on lantern-slide making 
to the members of Stalybridge Photographic 
Societv. Mr. Milborne’s firm are well known 
lantern-slide specialists, and the manner in which 
he demonstrated the process showed that he was 
an expert at the work. He exposed several lan- 
tern plates, which he developed and fixed, and 
showed the whole process, even to the masking 
and binding. The advice and tips he gave were 
as valuable to the advanced worker as to the 
novice: he told the members in a simple and clear 
manner what to do, and how to do it. He also 
gave away many of what are called trade secrets, 
and the formula of the developer used by his 
firm. Mr. Milborne is not a trade demonstrator, 
and it was only through the influence of the 
societv's president, Councillor Bottomlev, that he 
consented to give the demonstration. 


———————— —À 
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Tae Yorkshire Slides. 

The lantern slide secretary of the Yorkshire 
Photographic Union is likewise on the warpath 
for slides. The Yorkshire slides are due to be in 
the hands of Mr. W. H. Womersley, at his 
address, 6, Springhurst Road, Shipley, not later 
than December Ist, and he is specially desirous 
of drawing attention to the changed conditions for 
this season's slides, it being his intention to make 
the current set of slides more representative and 
of better quality than previous ones. As stated 
here some time ago, the set will be divided jnto 
two sections, ''Pictorial'" and *''General." In 
the pictorial section the slides must bear а title 
only, and will be judged on pictorial merit. The 
general section will include topographical, archi- 
tectural, botanical, geological, microscopical, 
nature, record and survey, and slides for this 
section must bear title and, when possible, a few 
words explaining the special interest of the slide. 
Possibly I should add they also require the 
members' names and the society they represent. 
The itinerary up to the date of this note is good, 
as nineteen societies out of the twenty-six hive 
already booked the set. Don't disappoint Mr. 
Womersley, who is imbued with all the enthusi- 
asm of a first-year effort. 


The Rodley C!ub Rooms. 

That versatile Yorkshire club I some time 
ago dubbed “Тһе Society on Tour," whose full 
title is Rodley, Farsley, Calverley and Bramley 
Photographic Society, appears to have grown tired 
of nicking in the cornfields of these rural districts, 
and has come home to roost at Rodley. According 
to their syllabus, the meetings are now held 
weekly on Thursdays at the society's own room, 
in Town Street, Rodley, which is ү equipped 
for photographic work, and can be daily used, all 
for the sum of 6s. per annum, with nearly thirty 


lectures and demonstrations, just às an extra 
privilege. 

Two-Colour Carbons. 

A capital lecture was given recently at the 


Wakefield Society by the Rev. R. W. Berry, 
A.T.S., on “ Flower Photography." This lecture 
first exampled the great benefit of the interchange 
with the Lancashire Federation, whom Мг. 
Berry represented, because I don’t remember апу 
Yorkshire Society, excepting Hull, having seen 
before a demonstration of flower work in two- 
colour carbons. Mr. Berry makes two negatives 
and blocks the flowers cut of one and the foliage 
out of the other. Then he makes two carbon 
prints in colours suitable for the flower and the 
foliage. Transferring the foliage on to a final sup- 
port, by double transfer, he dries it. Subse- 
quently immersing the same in water, һе like- 
wise transfers the flower carbon print and super- 
imposes it, holding it up to a strong light, so as 
to obtain perfect register. Mr. Berry has also 
tried two-colour ozobromes, but the results are 
not so certain. A penny paper blind is Mr. Ветту”< 
background, with shadows darkened by controlled 
lighting. 


Manchester Members’ Exhibition. 

I hear the books of five sixpenny tickets for 2s. 
are going off rapidly at the Manchester Amateur. 
The tickets are for the twenty-sixth annual 
exhibition in the Athenzum, George Street, on 
November 7th to November 11th, when all the 
interested photographers of Manchester will be 
showine or viewing the fruits of the past ex- 
cellent summer. This exhibition of the Man- 
chester Society is a live example of the sound 
policy of a society holding a public exhibition of 
its members’ work every vear. A good show of 
pictures and lantern slides. a popular lantern 
lecture each evening the exhibition is open, and 
an enthusiastic committee completes the success. 


An Exhibition at Sunderland. 

An interesting competitive exhibition has been 
organised by the Sunderland Camera Club. оп 
behalf of a church bazaar, which was a brilliant 
success in every direction, and particularly the 
object—money raising. A. L. Hitchin (Gosforth), 
Thomas Summerson (Sunderland), W. F. T. Pink- 
ney (Newcastle), W. Stocks, A. A. Braithwaite, 
Thomas Medd, Т. W. Addison. T. B. Waters, Alex. 
R. Collins, and C. H. Griffiths were all medal 


winners. 
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The Sheffield Exhibition. А 

News is to hand from Sheffield that Messrs. 
J. W. Wright and J. R. Wigíull have been ap- 
pointed joint secretaries of the next Sheffield exhi- 
bition, which has been fixed for March 13th to the 
16th. With these two skippers in command, the 
port they are bound for is certainly Success. 


Bournemouth Exhibition, 

The Bournemouth and District Camera Club has 
just held its second annual exhibition, from 
October 11th to 21st. Mr. Furley Lewis was the 
judge, and he gratified the members by saying he 


. considered the work in the members’ section dis- 


tinctly good for so young a club, and that he 
should encourage them to greater effort by setting 
a very high standard before them. To do this, 
he withheld three of the six cups he might have 


given. The Rev. A. E. Corner (chairman), Miss 
Penrice (hon. sec.), and Mr. Е. G. Burroughs 
were the winners of the first prizes, and Mr. 


Corner and Mr. Burroughs are both to be con- 
gratulated on winning the two challenge cups, 
the first by three excellent bromoils, as the best 
worker sending in not less than three pictures, 
the second by a beautiful little oil for the best 
picture. Both challenge cups might not be given 
to the same worker. Several bronze medals and 
certificates were also given. The work in the 
open section was not first rate, excepting the 
colour, which was of a high standard. It was 
speciallv disappointing, for though Bournemouth 
had joined with Southampton and Portsmouth for 
free carriage between the three exhibitions, not one 
member of either club sent in to Bournemouth. 
The judge only awarded two silver cups in the 
open section in the pictorial classes, to Miss 
Rideout and Mr. T. A. Bennett, and five bronze 
medals. while in the colour transparencies Mr. 
J. C. Warburg won the silver and Mr. A. Bennett 
the bronze. Lantern slides in both open and 
members’ section were poor. Mr. G. A. Booth 
took the bronze (silver withheld) in the former, 
but only four certificates were given in the latter. 


A Glasgow Society Fusion. 


The opening meeting of the Glasgow Southern 
and Queen’s Park Societies was a joint one, in 
the rooms of the Queen’s Park, which is now 
the habitation of these societies. Mr. A. H. 
Duncan, the well-known Glasgow journalist, took 
as his subject, ‘‘Some Suggestions with a View 
to Picture-Making." The two main themes of 
his subject were individuality and hurry; the 
former he praised, the latter he did not praise. 
Though the worker need not at an outing neglect 
to note what the others are doing, and how they 
do it. yet he should never degenerate into a mere 
copyist; while thus receiving information, the 
worker should always retain his individuality and 
work out his own ideas in his own way. Good 
work was never, or hardly ever, done in a hurry. 
The fatal facility with which many exposures 
could be made with a hand camera was much 
against good work, and yet there was no reason 
why the subject should not be as carefully sclected 
by the hand-camera worker as by the “ stand ” 
man. The work done by some of the leading ex- 
porents of the hand camera was proof of the 
possibilities of that much used and much abused 
camera. 


The Teacher Taught 

The surest way to become proficient in the art 
of photography is to endeavour to teach others, 
and, given an inquisitive audience, one is certain 
to find plenty to do to explain the why and the 
wherefore. This was brought home to some of the 
older members of the Coventry Photographic Club 
at their meeting held on Wednesday evening, 
October 11th, owing to the influx of new members 
on the opening “ At Home " night of the winter 
session. Notwithstanding the indisposition, 
through illness, of some of the gentlemen who 
had promised to demonstrate, other members 
filled the breach, and a most interesting and 
instructive evening followed. Mr. W. M. Danks 
clearlv explained all the favourable points of 
factorial development, and Mr. James Cawlwood 
took in hand the task of developing by observa- 


tion, whilst the secretaries. Mr. Band and Mr. 
A. J. Stenson, respectively explained all the 
principles of daylight film and plate develop- 


ment by tank method. 
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INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of 
general interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly 
on this page. In order to relieve the pressure on our 
space, answers to other questions will be replied to by 

st, but each query must be accompanied by one of the 

oupons TUM in the Advertisement pages. ADVICE, 
CRITICISM and INFORMATION will be freely given, 
and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions 
are legibly written. Full name and address must be 
sent in every case (not for publication). All queries and 
prints for criticism must be addressed to The Editor, 
THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked 
" Query " or “Criticism” on the outside. Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 
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Vignetting with Daylight Enlarger. 


How can I get the effect of a vignette with 
a daylight enlarger—i.e., head and shoulders 


only of a portrait, etc. ? 
E. H. (Stroud). 


Take a piece of cardboard about twice 
the size of the negative end of the enlarger. 
Lay a piece of tissue or tracing paper on 
the portrait negative, and trace the out- 
line of the part (head and shoulders) 
required to show in vignette. Transfer 
this tracing to the centre of the card, and 
then cut out a hole corresponding to this 
outline. Then cut this wavy outline into 
a series of saw-like teeth or points about 
} іп. deep. If now you make your printing 
exposure in the usual way, and, at the 
same time, hold this perforated card about 
an inch away from the negative, and also 
keep it slowly moving in a circular 
direction, you will get what you want. 
If you find the vignetted edges are not 
soft enough, you must cut the teeth a little 
deeper, hold the card further away from 
the negative, and move the card in a 
greater circle. 


Blue Edges of Toned Postcards. 
Can you tell me what causes the blue edges 
of postcards, like enclosed, etc.? 
S McC. (Moss Side). 
The bluish edges of your print indicate 
uneven toning action. This may be due 
to (1) insufficient washing before toning, 
(2) crowding too many prints into a 
small dish so that they overlap each other, 
and thus the edges get more chance of 
taking up the gold than do the overlapping 
central parts—i.e., wash the cards іп 
plenty of water, and use a large toning 
dish. Avoid overlapping in all processes. 


Buying a Lens. 
Having a fixed-focus camera but no lens, 
I should be glad to know what class of 
lens I should require. What is the cheapest 
form? Is it advisable to buy secondhand, etc. ? 
V. G. (Blackheath). 
We have no hesitation in advising you 
(1) either to sell your camera without lens, 
and buy another with lens fitted, or (2) 
arrange an exchange with some reliable 
firm dealing in second-hand apparatus. 
Theoretically it sounds quite an easy 
thing to buy a lens to suit a certain fixed- 
focus camera, but unless the adjustments 
of lens to camera are exact, the result 
will be interminable worries and dis- 
appointments. It certainly is possible to 
meet with good lenses second-hand, but 


it is equally possible to meet with un- 
satisfactory ones. So that unless the 
buyer knows thoroughly what he is about, 
it is a risky course to follow. Certainly 
your best plan is to try and effect an 
exchange of your two lensless cameras 
for one that already has a suitable lens 
fitted. You might apply to any of the 
branches of the City Sale and Exchange, 
at go, Fleet Street; 26, King’s Road, 
Sloane Square, S.W.; 81, Aldersgate 
Street, E.C.; 54, Lime Street, E.C.; 
Westminster Photographic Exchange, 119, 
Victoria Street; Service Co., 292, High 
Holborn; Sands, Hunter and Co., 37, 
Bedford Street, W.C.; Tella Camera Co., 
68, High Holborn, W.C. 


Staining with Pyro-soda. 
I have been accustomed to use Kodak develop- 
ing powders with Kodak tank, but recently 
have used the following: Pyro 5 parts, soda 
carbonate (anhydrous) 8 parts, soda sulphite 
(anhydrous) 12 parts, water as required. Can 
you tell me how I can get a less brown, colder 
colour, less yellow stain? 
A. W. W. (Punjab). 
Staining with pyro-soda is largely a 
question of the quantity of preservative 
per ounce of water. You are evidently not 
using enough sulphite. This constituent 
should be in proportion to the quantity 
of water, and may be about 20 gr. crystals 
or 10 gr. anhyd. per ounce of water. The 
following proportions are worth your 
consideration: Pyro 2 gr., soda carbonate 
(crys.) 6 gr., soda sulphite (crys.) 20 gr., 
potass. bromide 1 gr., water 1 oz. (2 gr. 
soda sulphite crys. = 1 gr. anhydrous, and 
18 gr. soda carbonate crys. = 10 gr. soda 
carbonate anhyd.) 


Time of Fixing. 
Using 8 oz. hypo per pint of water for self- 
toning prints, how long does it take to fix, 
etc.? Is it necessary to wash after formalin 
bath, etc. ? J. S. P. (Poulton). 
As the makers of the paper give a 
minimum time, viz., six minutes, you will 
not be well advised to give less than this 
time, but may give more if you wish for 
a colder (more blue) colour. It certainly 
is advisable to wash the prints after they 
have been in the formalin bath. 
Combined Bath. 
Please give a formula for a combined fixing 
and toning bath, etc. C. C. (Afloat). 
Formule for this purpose have fre- 
quently been given in this column. Try 
either of the following: A—Water 10 о2., 
alum то gr., hypo 2 oz., gold 2 gr., am. 
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sulphocyanide 20 gr.; B—Water 10 oz., 

hypo 2 oz., lead nitrate 5 gr., gold chloride 

1 gr., chalk 60 gr. Shake the mixture 

thoroughly, and then allow the chalk to 

ae down, and use the clear part—or 
ter. 


Metol-Quinol. 
Would you please give formula in metrical 
system for metol-quinol for prints and plates, 
also factor, also time for tank development? 
S. A. (Southall). 
Water 1,000 c.c., metol 6 gr., soda sul- 
phite 75 gr., quinol 6 gr., potass. car- 
bonate 25 gr., or soda carbonate 42 gr., 
potass. bromide 1 gr. This is for plates. 
Dilute with an equal quantity of water 
for prints. Time factor, 15 to 18. Time 
of tank development depends on dilution 
and temperature, also plate and class of 
negative required. Any figures given 
might be misleading. This factor you 
must determine for yourself by trial. 


Poisonous Chemicals. 
Can you please say if any of the chemicals 
used for developing and fixing plates and 
papers have a tendency to cause nasal 
catarrh? J. A. M. (Altrincham). 
We have not met with a case of catarrh 
attributed to any of the substances on your 
list. With some people ammonia has this 
tendency. We have heard of cases which 
have been attributed to the use of a red 
light. In many instances dark-room 
catarrh is much more likely to be attri- 
butable to lack of sufficient ventilation. 
The best preventive to nasal catarrh is 
fresh air, and plenty of it. A single drop 
of carbolic acid or oil of eucalyptus on 
the handkerchief is often found to allay 
the sneezing, etc. 


BlocKing-out Garden Background. 
I shall be greatly indebted if you can assist 
me how to show up the four foreground plants 
(Yuccas) against the garden background, 
which was 20 yards away. I have tried tissue 
paper, etc. Would Prussian blue be better? 
J. B. (Worcester). 
The case is a difficult one on account of 
the fine detail. You had better not tamper 
with your original negative until you have 
tried the following. Make а contact 
transparency on a slow landscape or pro- 
cess plate. You must now work up the 
entire background with a  retouching 
pencil on the positive, so as to get it more 
uniforn and generally darker without 
going so far as to destroy the foliage 
appearance generally. Then from this 
worked up positive make a new negative. 
As the flowers are light, you naturally 
wish to emphasise them by darkening and 
quietening the backend, 


Cloud Combination Printing. 


Will you please give me instructions how to 
use a cloud negative in combination with 


other negatives? 
T. D. (St. Annes). 


You cannot have read this page very 
attentively, or you would have noticed that 
we always reply to initials, not noms de 
plume. We have only space for a very 
brief and condensed reply. (For full 
instructions consult ‘ Practical Pictorial 
Photography,” parts I. and II., A. P. 
Library, 1s. 2d. each, post free.) (1) Make 
a contact silver print frem the landscape 
negative. (2) Divide this along the sky 
line. (3) Allow each part to darken as far 
as it will go. (4) Put the land half of the 
mask on the cloud negative, and the sky 
part of the mask on the landscape negative. 
(5) Now put the paper first under one 
negative and then under the other. See 
an article on this subject in our issue of 
October 0, 1911, at page 350. 
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Hats Off! 


Of all the stupidly un- 
picturesque things in the 
world, men's hats are the 
stupidest, and I am glad 
to find Mr. C. E. Dawson 
speaking out plainly on this 
subject at the London 
Salon, and urging us to exchange the hat for the helmet. That 
we have never been successful in the matter of hats is proved by 
the extraordinary number of street sayings and snatches of music 
hal! songs which emphasise our failure. Half the gibes of а 
century of errand boys have been directed against our head- 
gear, froin the * Who's your hatter?” or * What a shocking 
bad hat!” of pre-Victorian urchins, to the lilting refrain of our 
own times, ' Where did you get that hat?" Has the con- 
ventional hat ever figured in pictorial portraiture? The straw 
now and then; the bowler hardly ever; of the high-crowned hat 
I can only recall one example—Mr. Furly Lewis’s portrait of 
Lord Redesdale—and even then it had to be put at a rakish 
angle. So off with the hat and on with the brass helmet. Do 
start it, somebody! 


Chips. 

Mr. Haldane Macfall told the London Salon that, although 
photographers might be unable to aspire to Rembrandt, they 
could claim kinship with Chippendale and Grinling Gibbons. 
Of course, that explains why it is that so many photographs 
we have seen are so wooden. 


А gratifying testimony to the general good character of 
photographers is afforded at the Bow Street Police Court. In 
the entrance hall there appears a large notice, “ No Photo- 
graphers Admitted." We gathered from the policeman іп 
charge that the magistrates had such a high opinion of camera 
gentlemen that they shrank from ever having to pass sentence 
upon one of them, and proclaimed this general amnesty in 
advance, so far as their court was concerned. 


Mr. А. E. Smith, lecturing before the R. P. S., said that 
cheese-mites were the most difficult sitters in his experience. 
They are quiet until the light is turned on them, when they 
begin to rush about, so that the necessary quarter of a second's 
exposure is impossible. And yet these eight-legged insects ought 
to know that they cannot be photographed without light, and 
that a colour screen necessarily prolongs the exposure. It is 
sad to find little people otherwise so intelligent oblivious of the 
niceties of the studio. 


Wal, I Guess. 

It must be stimulating to be among American photographers. 
I have been reading the report of the proceedings of the recent 
National Convention of Photographers at St. Paul, published 
in the Bulletin of Photography. They give it you straight from 
the gizzard and no mistake. There is no softening down by the 
reporter's pencil. The spoken words and the interjections 
breathe through the very linotype. The president of the Con- 
vention, who is reported as stating that the treasury is “ at the 
very highest ebb," announces a lecture by Herr Duhrkoop in 
this way: 

“ Remember what 1 said yesterday, and those of you who 
had the preferred locations yesterday will make room for the 
others to-day. Don’t be selfish in this regard. Another thing, 
don't smoke. That is not fair, because there are ladies beside 
you. But there is another side to the question. If there are 
any ladies with any hats on, don't forget to remove them, or 
else the man in front of you ought to smoke." 

Of a speaker who run up against his ruling, the president 
said, “ I shall certainly have to call him down. It is up to 
you." And of a lecturer who had failed, “Т am very sorry that 
this man has fallen down on us." Those who know the amn!^ 
proportions of Herr Duhrkoop will be relieved to hear that this 
did not refer to him. Duhrkoop, by the wav, had been mis- 
represented bv American interviewers, and it became necessarv 
to explain that “ Mr. Duhrkoop never said or meant any word 
of criticism toward the American women or the American 
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photographers. He is a man who loves them both more than 
“Тһе 


anyone сап express. 

Then we give place to the senders of this telegram: 

New England Association will set the country ablaze with the 
stellar exhibition. Extend an invitation to all live wires to 
come over and spend a меек.” And to Mr. Goldensky, who 
thus defines the position of photographers in a civilised com- 
munity: * We have in our own hands a power to demand 
acknowledgment and protection by the mere fact that we have 
in our hands the gun and the cartridge that can arrest a certain 
event in life." British photographers, have you realised this? 

With one gentleman I sympathise. He suggests that the 
entries for the exhibition be limited to one per member. In 
that way “ you get the best that а man makes, and then if 
some little fellow sends in his one picture and it is not good, 
we can hang it on one side, and then as we go on we can see 
only the masterpieces." He even ventures on a gallant simile 
to prove, as he says, the nuisance of not being able to look 
at one picture “without having the others glaring us all around.” 
Indicating a lady—I trust not his wife—he says, “ If that lady 
sitting there were the other side of eight or ten other ladies 
she would not get my attention to her." 

Only on one point is there heat—over the tariff on photo- 
graphic manufactures. “І beg leave to inform the brother 
that I never saw a man big enough in my life to think for me, 
and I don’t want the man to think that I am not big enough 
and have to have another man to think. And if this Congress 
think they have to think for me they are mistaken.” But they 
patched it up all right afterwards, and the president called upon 
“ Papa Core to present to dear old Mr. Proctor his life- 
membership." 


Not for Competition. 

One society secretary issues his svllabus in rhyme, but in 
sending it to us he expressly states that it must not be entered 
in the syllabus competition for society secretaries which we 
recently inaugurated. 

We are bona-fide. Every second Friday 
Meet we at the library to hear of things on hand. 
We're a jolly party, zealous, sound. and hearty, 
And we're up to date as well, please to understand. 


Well, it’s my impression that the coming session 
Will be quite a booming one from start to epilogue, 
Preliminary caper: *Gog and Magog's paper, 
Special demonstration, Mr. Edward Gog." 


Six such demonstrations, all trade fabrications, 

But they fill Six evenings up, and so why interfere? 
Then we have a “smoker,” songs not mediocre, 

And on other nights we have Affiliation cheer. 


Yes, we've some who want to—well, to hurry on to 
Lectures and the like got up by ourselves alone ; 

As for me, I doubt 'em, and that's all about 'em, 
And since I’ve been Honny Sec. such a thing's unknown. 
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87th 
Lesson. 
HE last week or two 
we have devoted 
attention to indoor 
work, but we would 
not suggest the pack- 
ing up of the camera, 
or that there is any 
lack of subjects, for 
those who want 10 go 
on photographing. 
Each season of the 
year brings its own 
especial: charm, and, 
though the fogs of 
November may not always be pleasant, 
yet in their milder form they may be 
productive of effects well worth record- 
ing by the camera. After the months 
of full foliage, the leafless tree appeals 
to us, the line attracting our attention 
in contradistinction to the mass, and it 
is more than likely that many of our 
landscape exposures during the next 
few months will show leafless trees. 
How, then, may we deal 
with such subjects satis- 
factorily? Few prints can 
be more unpleasing to look 
at than prints of leafless 
trees іп which every 
branch, every twig, is de- 
fined with microscopic 
sharpness. The absolutely 
still, clear day and the 
stopped-down lens will 
often combine to produce 
such a result. The twigs 
and smaller branches ap- 
pear wiry. There аге 
various ways of avoiding 
this unpleasant effect, the 
most obvious, perhaps, 
being to photograph the 
trees before they are quite 
leafless. As we write many 
of the trees, even in Lon- 
don, are in almost full leaf 
still, and in some of the 
more sheltered southern counties the 
foliage is still providing masses of vivid 
colour. At the first touch of frost, how- 
ever, the leaves will fall rapidly, and in 
a few days the remaining leaves will 
be sufficient only to prevent the wiry 
effect we have referred to. 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Another method, giving sufficient soft- 
ness of.definition, is the use of a small 
camera, the negative being subsequently 
enlarged. If the small negative should 
be critically sharp, as they usually are, 
the image on the enlarging easel may 
be put very slightly out of focus. This 
will be quite sufficient to prevent un- 
pleasantly sharp definition, and yet it 
will not give a '' fuzzy ” effect. 

When using a larger camera, possibly 
on a tripod, the older types of lens, such 
as the single landscape or the R.R., 
have their points. By using the pisa 
available aperture a softening of defini- 
tion on the edges of the plate will be 
obtained. In such a subject as fig. 1 
those parts of the tree where biting 
definition would be most. unpleasant 
occur near the top left-hand corner, and 
it is, of course, on the margins of the 
plate that the lens defines less crisply. 

Yet another method, only available 
when a stand camera is employed, is to 


Fig. 1. 


stop down and give an exposure of such 
length that the twigs and smaller 
branches will be blurred from move- 
ment. Of course, this method is not 
feasible unless there is a little breeze, 
but the absolutely still day is not often 
met with. One advantage is that the 


SOME AUTUMN SUBJECTS. 


foreground, tree stems, and so оп аге 
sharply defined, and that it is only the 
lighter and less rigid portions which are 
softened by the movement. 

Full exposure on a backed plate is 
another great help towards the proper 
rendering of the leafless tree. Under- 
exposure, with its too frequent corol- 
lary over-development, gives а harsh- 
ness of contrast which emphasises any 
crispness of definition. So much is this 
the case that beginners frequently con- 
fuse contrast and definition, speaking of 
a flat negative as if it Jacked definition. 
In other words, if twigs are Мас? 
against a white sky (in the print) they 
will look much more unpleasantly wiry 
than if they are grey. Under-exposure 
and over-development tends to give the 
black twig and the white sky. If an 
unbacked plate is used halation may 
prove troublesome, obliterating twigs 
and smaller branches almost com- 
pletely. 

As we have already sug- 
gested, the atmospheric 
effects of autumn are well 
worth our consideration, 
but in connection with 
their rendering we find 
another pitfall. It is 
generally understood that 
haze, mist, or fog increases 
на because it cuts 
off the light. Very often 
we find the worker there- 
fore ascertaining his ex- 
posure by means of the 
actinometer, and  after- 
wards doubling or trebling 
it on account of the fog. 
Now, if we are told that 
the exposure required in a 
good, bright light at the 
end of October for a cer- 
tain subject is two seconds, 
and we wish to photograph 
the same subject on a 
foggy day, we may be correct in increas- 
ing the exposure to four, six, or even 
eight seconds. But when we take the 
meter and measure the strength of the 
light, we are getting its strength after 
filtering through the fog. No further 
allowance, therefore, is needed. The 
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actinometer as surely allows for the 
weakening of the light due to its pass- 
ing through the mist or fog, as it allows 
for the weakening as the afternoon 
passes on towards evening. There is 
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АГЫР every advantage 
EN 5536 then іп using 
the meter in- 
stead of trying 
to estimate the 
increase of ex- 
posure neces- 
sary. 

When using 
orthochro- 
matic plates, it 
is necessary to 
bear in mind 
that they are 
more sensitive 
to the yellowish 
light of foggy 
weather than 
are the non- 
ortho. plates, 
and that the 
sensitive paper 
of the actino- 
meter is not 
at all sensitive 
to yellow light. If the light appears 
vellowish, it is fairly safe to halve the 
exposure indicated by the meter when 
orthochromatic plates are being used. 

Quite apart from errors of exposure 
and development which often account 
for failure in this kind of work, photo- 
graphs of landscapes in mist are fre- 
quently disappointing because so little 
is seen through the mist in the print, as 
compared with what was actually visible 
at the time the exposure was made. It 
will be found that a day on which very 
little mist is about is much better for 
photographic work than one of the more 
foggy days. In this connection it is 
well to bear in mind that the ortho- 
chromatic plate with a light filter will 
show more nearly the effect seen by the 
eve than will an ordinary or an un- 
screened ortho. plate. But, and in this 
case it is rather a big but, very great 
accuracy is needed in exposing if good 
results are to be obtained, for this is one 
of the subjects where such an exposure 
needs to be given as will allow of pro- 
longed development increasing the con- 
trast up to a certain point, and not 
merely increasing the thickness of the 
negative. In other words, we have a 
flat subject to begin with. If the 
minimum exposure is given, long de- 
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velopment will give, possibly, sufficient 
contrast. If a full exposure is given 
then full development frequently will 
not give sufficient contrast, and longer 
development will merely increase the 
thickness of all the tones of the picture, 
making the negative thicker  (i.e., 
slower printing), but not increasing 
contrast. 

In calculating exposure for subjects in 
haze it must be remembered that quite 
often there is no “ near shadow or dark 
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object." That is, the moisture particles 
between the lens and the nearest dark 
object have such а ''greying over ” 
effect that the normal exposure may be 
halved, or even divided by four. Judg- 
ment is necessary, for the amount of 
mist present must be taken into con- 
sideration. As with all subjects рге- 
senting little contrast, a slow plate is an 
advantage. 


FOR READERS WITH 


As announced in the Autumn Number, two prizes of one guinea and half a guinea respectively are offered for 
a description, accompanied by a photograph, of the competitor’s dark-room or work-room. The prizes will be 
awarded to the readers of THE A. P. AND P. N. who have incorporated the most original idea in their practical 


work, or have arranged their rooms, no matter how small, in the neatest and most efficient manner. The recent 
discussion on dark-room accommodation, at the Royal Photographic Society, reported in THE A. P. for October 16 
(p. 371), will give a clue to the sort of thing required. Any notes on dark-room fitting, etc., which may not be 
awarded a prize, but which the Editor thinks worthy of publication, will be paid for at current rates, and appear 


under “The Handy Man” heading. The competition closes on November 15. 
Editor, THE A. P. AND P. N., 52, Long Acre, London, W.C. 


corner. In all cases the decision of the Editor will be final. 


Address all communications to The 


Mark envelopes “Dark-room” in top left-hand 
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Every week two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWs Weekly Competi- 
tion (Beginners’ Section) will be criticised on this page. The 
technical data are printed as supplied by the authors; and 


the hints given mav he helpful to other beginners dealing with the same class 


of subject. 


1 is often a matter of some little sur- 
prise that, comparatively speaking, so 
few workers select architecture as their 
speciality. Perhaps one reason is that— 


not so long ago—when the technicalities 
of our craft were always considered first 
of all, and often exclusively, it was felt 
that architecture was comparatively an 
Perhaps another 


easy branch of work. 


A.—ANCIENT WINDOW, RAGLAN CASTLE. 


reason was that the pictorial possibilities 
of architectural work were not so 
generally recognised as they are nowadays. 
It seems to us that the fact that the purely 
technical side of architectural photo- 
graphy being fairly easily mastered is a 
vote in its favour for those who find 
esthetic pleasure in architecture, because 
the craft side once learnt, the mind can 
then give almost (but not quite) its 
whole force to the pictorial considerations 
of the work. Here, on this page, we have 
three creditable pieces of careful technical 
architectural work, so that it is reason- 
able to suppose that their authors are 
attracted in this direction, and are open 
to a few hints. 

Fig. A. Here we have an example of 
the unpleasant effect of a lot of dark 
lines, i.e., window bars, on a white 
ground, i.e., sky. (The same un- 
pleasantly contrasted  liny effect 15 
obtained by a network of tree branches 
against the sky.) It is generally as well 
to avoid full-face views of near windows 
for this reason. The next point illustrates 
the very common mistake of thinking that 
because one may be interested to see one 
object through or beyond another, 
this will afford a pictorial result. Here, 
through a window or door opening on our 
left, we see some more distant part of 
the ruin—as is also the case with the 
larger, more central window. In nature 
this interests the mind, but in the print 
it confuses the eye. In nature we see 
stereoscopically with our two eyes, and 
separate planes and distances uncon- 
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sciously, or without conscious effort at 
any rate. But our print is а опе-еуе 
view, seen with an eye which very often 
is made to see near and distant objects 
equally sharp at the same instant. This 
we again view with two eyes. Hence the 
vast difference between the natural view 
and the camera version. The least satis- 
factory feature, technically speaking, is 
the  over-accentuated 
darkness of the cast 
shadow in the fore- 
ground. 

In fig. B we have 
an average example of 
the Christmas or Eas- 
ter church decoration 
subject. The two most 
obvious faults are, 
first, that the subject 
is too symmetrically 
arranged in conse- 
quence of the camera 
being placed in the 
centre of the aisle and 
pointed direct to the 
centre of the east end. 
One feels inclined to 
take a knife and slice 
the print down the 
centre into right and 
left hand half. 

Next we notice that 
the floor of the aisle seems to run uphill, 
as it were. This is the result of having the 
camera and lens too high up above ground 
level, and is also contributed to by the in- 
clusion of very near (foreground) objects. 
If the reader will cover up a strip { in. 
or ł in. wide along the bottom edge of 
the print he will notice that this running 
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B. 2 BW AR DSTONE CHURCH, 
By W. J. D. Raven. 
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uphill effect 18 largely excluded. А 
moment’s thought will suffice to show 
how a too high view point betrays itself 
by the nearest parts looked down upon. 

In a case of this kind it would have 
been better to have brought the camera 
decidedly nearer one side of the aisle 
than the other, and then slewed the 
camera round more or less towards the 
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С.--Тнв ORGAN: CHESTER CATHEDRAL. 
By Robert Hindle. 


opposite side of the chancel, so as to get 
a little suggestion of a cross-corner view. 
Exposure and development seem to have 
been creditably judged, and yet we 
imagine that the worker was somewhat 
disappointed with his print when he com- 
pared it with his impression of the 
subject. Why? For several reasons. 
First, he misses in the print some of the 
attractive charm of the greenery and 
flowers. Next, they seem now astonish- 
ingly small, and more or less in a con- 
fused mass. Then, again, the print does 
not adequately suggest the size and quiet, 
reposeful dignity of the church itself. 

The mere mention of these points will 
for the most part suggest their remedy, 
viz., greater simplicity of subject and 
arrangement, and an enlarged print from 
the small negative. 

Passing now to example С, we have 
another church interior. The print is also 
of nearly quite good technical quality. 

Its chief fault is excessive contrasts— 
lack of detail and gradation at both ends 
of the scale, failings which point towards 
under-exposure and over- development. 
The subject chosen is not a very promising 
one, for by its very nature the organ 
front is bound to print out very liny, 
and the foreground forest of chairs again 
promises a good crop of lines. Archi- 
tecture by its own intrinsic nature nearly 
always presents us with this problem of 
lininess. Its nature is liny, and our 
picture must to some-extent be liny, but 
we need not go out of our. way:to.select 
subjects that emphasise this fault. 
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THE RETURN OF THE FLOCK. 
From the One-Man Show of Mr. Charles Job's Work now open at the Royal Photographic Society's House, 35, Russell Square, W.C 
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2) 93EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Mr. Elwin Neame was one of the lecturers on the 
occasion of the reunion of photographic students 
attached to the Regent Street Poly- 
OPENINGS FOR THE technic, and gave an enterprising 
PHOTOGRAPHER: survey of some of the openings 
which are now available to the pro- 
fessional photographer. ‘There was nothing exclusively 
professional about them, however, and, given equa! 
fertility of ideas and a choice of models, there is no 
reason why the clever amateur should not profit to some 
extent at least by Mr. Neame's suggestions. Арраг- 
ently, in his opinion, the brightest future for professional 
photography lies in what he calls the publication side of 
the business, such as the production of decorative de- 
signs for magazines and book covers, and the illustra- 
tion of advertisements and catalogues. Тһе typical 
Neamesque study, with the large head and subtle 
draperies, is evidently a favourite for magazine frontis- 
pieces, and on a smaller scale it is in demand for title- 
heads and tail-pieces, the spaces for display printing 
being cut out on the negative. 
e ee 
A certain sameness may seem to characterise this kind 
of decorative work, illustrated in all cases by charming 
young lady models, but variety is 
CATALOGUES AND possible, as Mr. Neame showed in his 
CALENDARS. series of photographs in the fashion of 
bas-reliefs, or again by his poses after 
the style of the old masters, or by his costume pictures 
representing the modern lady in old-world dress. Cata- 
logue illustrations have a great future, and the latest 
style of winter coat for ladies' wear does not lend itself 
badly to pictorial composition. The photographic ad- 
vertisement has a larger vogue than a glance at the 
ordinary posters might lead one to imagine, but here 
there did not seem to be much variety. The interesting 
young lady distributed her raptures impartially over a 
box of chocolates, a jar of jam, or a dainty shoe. Then 
there is a demand for the photographic Christmas card 
and calendar. An interesting idea for the latter was 
to represent the spirit of each month by a symbolical 
photographic study after the manner of a particular 
artist, such as Watts, Leighton, Rossetti, or Burne- 
Jones. In some cases the same female figure was dupli- 
cated half a dozen times in a single composition. 
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A very desirable land for a winter holiday, if one has 
time and means, is mountainous and treeless Greece, 
a tour of which furnished Mr. Albert 
A HOLIDAY IN Cheese with some excellent lantern slides 
GREECE. {ог a recent lecture at the Camera Club. 
The old Greek cities, each of them 
guarded by its mountain, are, of course, chiefly interest- 
ing as the worn-out cradle of the world’s civilisation; 
but the sharp contrast between old and new, even in the 
streets of Athens or Corinth, gives a continual piquancy 
to the experience of the tourist and makes itself felt in 
his pictures. At Delphi, where the priestesses of Apollo 
used to utter their oracles, a humdrum village stands 
side by side with the massive remains of the amphi- 
theatre and the stadium. The Greek Church is more 
hospitable to the photographer than the English or the 
Roman, and in one of the sacred places not only was 
Mr. Cheese allowed to photograph as he pleased, but 
the two Greek priests actually posed for him in front of 
the inner sanctuary. Will the Sub-Dean of Lincoln 
please note? Greece in mid-winter has an hour’s more 
daylight than England, and the clear, sharp air makes 
travelling enjoyable, in spite of rather primitive rail- 
ways and. still more primitive hospitality. 
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One of the oddest places in which а photographer has 
washed his plates was discovered by Mr. W. A. Furse, 
who, under the happy title of ** Way 


PRIMITIVE Down Along,” lectured to the London 
PLATE-WASHING. and Provincial Photographic Associa- 
tion on a tour in dear, primitive old 

Cornwall In one of the tiny towns near Looe, its 


houses suggestive of the one that Jack built, Mr. Furse 
met a man.whom he took to be a patient fisherman. A 
narrow stream ran down between two banks of houses, 
and perched on a parapet above it was the man with the 
line, who watched intently something in the water. It 
seemed improbable, however, that there should be any 
respectable fish in such a stream, for it was constantly 
receiving fresh and undesirable accessions from the 
backs which jutted upon it on either side. The man 
kept a wary eye on either bank, and upon the appearance 
of anything suspicious the line was quickly drawn up. 
Then it was found that he was not an angler, but an 
amateur photographer who was washing his plates. 
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Whatever water is used in this place has to be carried 
from the town pump, and so he hit upon the idea of 
putting his plates in a rack and hanging them in the 
stream. 

е е & 

At the opening meeting of the Pictorial Circle, Mr. W. 
C. S. Fergusson, the president, presided, and gave his 
presidential address; he took as his 
subject “ Motive." Many prints 
that came under his notice were 
lacking in that motive that was 
requisite and essential to success. They must not run 
away with the idea that there was no original motive; 
there must have been some, though the photographer 
had failed to get it. The landscape as seen had the 
glory of colour, but the photograph fell flat. One must 
not altogether ignore colour, but it is advisable to con- 
sider the subject apart from that, the question being 
whether it will retain sufficient tone to justify its exis- 
tence. If we simply photograph a tree or a street we 
can hardly call that “© motive,’’ but if we photograph the 
tree looming out of a fog in suitable surroundings, or 
with the street as a vehicle for sunshine and shadow, we 
no longer photograph for the subject, but for the effect 
produced—that is the motive of the picture. The indis- 


THE SCOTTISH 
PICTORIAL CIRCLE. 
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criminate photographer may secure an occasional pic- 
ture; he benefits principally the plate maker, and success 
is more the result of luck than good guidance. The 
deliberative man is not in a hurry, and will abandon his 
subject altogether unless the motive aimed at is likely of 
achievement. 
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A good many people lately must have been remarking 
in a vague sort of way, '' Tripoli? Oh, yes, that’s 
- where the powder comes from.” As a matter 
of fact, there need be no fear of a famine in 
polishing material owing to the outbreak of 
hostilities in northern Africa. ‘Tripoli powder, which 
is composed mainly or wholly of the remains of diatoms, 
is distributed very widely over the earth’s surface, 
especially where there is peat moss. Great areas of it 
are now being deposited on the beds of the South 
Pacific. One use of tripoli in the photographic work- 
room is the assistance it renders to alcohol in the re- 
touching of negatives. A wad of cotton moistened 
with alcohol is just touched with a little fine tripoli 
powder and rubbed over the parts of a negative where 
the reduction of a sky is advisable, or where it is neces- 
sary to combat the effects of halation. 
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* THE A. P. AND P. N." EXPOSURE TABLE FOR NOVEMBER. 


EVERY MONTH a brief. exposure table is given here for the assistance of our readers in their practical work. A glance at the current 
approximate exposures as here given will serve as a reliable guide for most purposes. Тһе subjects will be varied to suit the time of year. The 
following exposures will serve as a working guide for any fine day during the month, between the hours of 11 in the morning and 1 in the 
afternoon, with the sun shining, but not necessarily on the subject. Stop used, F/8. Тһе exposure should be doubled if the sun is obscured 


or if stop F/I! is used. For F/l6 give four times the exposure. For F/5°6 give half. 


treble them. 
| 


exposures. From 8 to 9 a.m. or 3 to 4 p.m., 


| 
| 


SUBJECT. | Ordinary Plate. 

Open seascapes and cloud studies ... ... ... | 1/20 вес. 
Open landscapes with по very heavy 

shadows in foreground. Shipping studies 

ог seascapes with rocks, beach scenes 1/10 99 
Ordinary landscapes with not too much 

foliage, open river scenery, figure studies 

in the open, ча, эчени, wet street 

scenes, etc. - 1/4 T 
Landscapes in fog or mist, Or with strong 

foreground. Well- lighted street scenes 1/3 >з 
Buildings or trees ie ұйық p digas 

of picture Е 3/4 s 
Portraits or groups (aie ant ol diari, not 

too much shut in by buildings ... ... ... 2 Secs. 
Portraits in well-lighted room, light sur- 

roundings, big window, and white reflector | 6 қ 

! 


Аз a further guide we append а Ast of some оу the best known makes of plates and films on the market, 
The speeds of other plates on the market will be given on application, 


approximately indicate the speeds referred to above. 


LuMIERE, Blue Label 


From 9 to 11 a.m. or from | to 3 p.m., double these 


Medium Plate. Rapid Plate. шы зыш vie Raphi 
1/30 sec. 1/60 вес. 1/80 вес. 1/100 sec. 
| 
| 1/15 2. 1/30 „э 1/40 99 1/50 LE 
1/6 » 1/12 ,, 1/15 „ 1/20 , 
а , |140 „ |1142 ,, 1/15 ,, 
1/2 99 1/4 ,? 1/5 „э 1/6 39 
14 ,» 1 ,› 1/2 » 1/3 „э 
secs. | 8 весв. | 2 secs. | 1! i 


They have been divided into groups which 


ENsiGN, Film. BARNET, Medium Ortho 


Ultra Rapid Plates 


BARNET, Red Seal. 
» Super-Speed. 
Cavett, Royal Standard. 
Special Ex. Rapid. 
CRITERION, Extra Special 
Rapid 
Беки. Special Ultra Rapid. 
EpwaRps' Comet. 
Сем, Salon. 
, Portrait. 
ILFORD, Monarch 
Panchromatic. 
Versatile, Most Rapid. 
M Zenith. 
Імрекілі., Flashlight. 
ее Orthochrome 5.5. 
LUMIERE, Sigma. 
"3 Violet Label. 
MARION, A iet 


» 
” 


Mawson, Celeritas. 
Gladiator. 
PAGET, Swift and Ex. Special. 


Расет, Panchromatic 
Rajar, Ultra Rapid. 
WARWICK, Warpress. 
WELLINGTON, Kura Speedy. 
Press. 
WRATTEN „Speed, Verichrome 
and Panchromatic 
Extra Rapid Plates. 
BARNET, Extra Rapid. 
Ortho. 
Royal Standard 
Extra Rapid. 
Royal Standard 
Ortho. 
CRITERION, Extra Карі |. 
Iso. Extra Rapid. 
EASTMAN, Extra Rapid. 
» Ortho. 
Epwanbps, Snapshot Iso. 
Gem, Meteo. 
ILFORD, Rapid Chromatic. 
” pecial Rapid. 
IMPERIAL, Special Rapid 
Leto, Phenix. 


” 


CADETT, 


MARION, RUNDE 

so 

MAWSON, Felixi. 

Ortho B. 

PAGET, XXXXX. 

Special Rapid. 

RAJAR, Special Rapid. 

VipEx, Special Rapid. 

WARWICK, Special Rapid 

WELLINGTON, Anti-screen, Iso- 
Speedy. 

WRATTEN: Drop Shutter and 
Allochrome and Pinachrome 
Bathed. 

Rapid Plates. 

BARNET, Film. 

CApETT,Royal Standard Rapid 

Professional. 
CLERON, Roll Film. 
" Flat Film. 
EASTMAN, Rapid. 
EDWARDS, Auto-screen Inst. Iso. 
Ж Matte-Ground 
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GEM, Isochromatic 
» Medium 
ILFORD, Versatile Rapid. 
a Ortho 
IMPERIAL, асайтын SR. 
РА Sovereign. 
F 


Когак, N.C. Film. 

"А Ргето Film Pack. 
Корор, Plate. 
LUMIERE, Оу А, В, апа С. 


MAWSON, Electric. 
PAGET, Ortho. Special Rapid 
RAJAR, Iso. Roll Film 
VipEx, Isochromatic. 
Warwick, Instantaneous 
WELLINGTON, Films. 
WRATTEN, Pinacyanol Bathed. 
Medium Plates. 

Асға, Chromo. 

» . Chromo-Isolar 
BARNET, Medium. 


CRISTOID, Film. 
ILFORD, Chromatic 
Empress. 
MARION, Portrak. 
Landscape. 
PAGET, XXX. 
WELLINGTON, Landscape. 


Ordinary Plates. 


Асға, Isolar. 
Barner, Ordinary. 
CRITERION, кр. 

Iso. Ordinary. 
Epwarps Medium 
ILFORD, Ordinary. 
IMPERIAL, Ordinary. 
LuMiERE, Yellow Label, 
Marion, Ordinary. 
Mawson, Castle. 
Sone Хх. 

AJAR, Or 

Warwick, eee 
WRATTEN, Instantaneous. 
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T is about twenty-six years since I first published— 

in '' The Magic Lantern," second edition—an 

‘° approximate rule sufficiently correct for all prac- 

tical purposes,’’ with the formula, first, for giving 

the distance between lantern and screen for a certain 

size disc with a given focus objective; second, the size 

of picture at a given distance with a certain objective; 

and thirdly, the focus of objective required to produce 
a given size picture at a certain distance. 

My original formula, with the examples, have been 
republished many times since without acknowledgment. 
That I don't mind so much; but, as they would say in 
Lancashire, ‘‘ It's getting a bit thick '" when another 
man publishes it, almost verbatim, as his own, and 
allows others to publish the same in their catalogues 
coupled with his name—in large type—as the originator. 
And to this fact attention was called in the ‘ Editorial 
Notes ” of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER eighteen years 
ago. 

Soon after the publication of my formula, tables were 
compiled from it, and published in Manchester; then 
followed another table, published in the ** В. J. 
Almanac," with the accuracy and refinement of 3 in. 
in a distance of 250 ft. "This table, of course, will be 
handed down to posterity with the name of the gentle- 
man who compiled it. 

But my present object is not so much to defend my 
claims to priority in this matter as it is to show the 
uselessness of either formule or tables for practical 
lantern purposes. The recognised standard size for 
lantern slides is 3 in. If the mask be a little under this 
size the picture on the screen will be proportionately 
smaller, thus leaving a margin on the right side. 

A Simple Rule. 

Now every lanternist may not have thought of the 
fact that, whatever be the proportion between size of 
slide and focus of objective in inches, so the same pro- 
portion will exist between the size of picture on the 
screen and the lantern distance from the screen in feet; 
thus a біп. objective is twice in length the 3 in. slide, 
or in the proportion as two to one. Then when using a 
біп. objective the lantern distance from the screen will 
equal twice the size of the projected picture, or in the 
proportion as two is to one; so for a ro ft. picture 
the lantern must be at 20 ft. distance, or at a distance of 
30 ft. we shall produce a 15 ft. picture. The simplicity 


of this rule is its greatest charm, and it should be - 


memorised by everv lantern worker. 
Similarly a 9 in. objective is in proportion to the slide 
as three to one, so by multiplying the size of picture 
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required by 3, we get the distance between lantern 
and screen, and a ro ft. picture will now require 3o ft. 
distance, or, in 36 ft. we shall produce a 12 ft. picture. 
. Now all this can be reduced to the greatest simplicity 
if, instead of considering our lantern objectives as of 
so many inches, we consider them by numbers. Calling 
the 6 in. objective No. 2, the 74 in. lens would be No. 24, 
agin. lens No. 3, ато} in. lens No. 34, and a 12 in. lens 
would be No. 4, and so on; and now all we have to 
do is to multiply or divide by the number of the objec- 
tive. If we want to know the distance for, say, a 12 ft. 


‘picture, multiply by the number of lens we propose to 


use; if it is the size of picture in a fixed distance that 
we want, divide the distance by the number of the lens; 
and if lantern distance and the size of picture are both 
fixed quantities, then divide the former by the latter, 
which gives the number of the lens required. Nothing 
could be more simple. | 

Some lanternists may say their objectives are 8 and 
10 in. focus; then mark them 225 and 34, or 2% and 31 
will be quite accurate enough for most practical lantern 
purposes. If the manufacturers of lantern objectives 
would engrave the number on the mounts, it would be 
a convenience. 

Viewing Lantern Pictures on the Screen. 

It has frequently been said that the best position from 
which to view photographic lantern pictures on the 
screen is ** as near to the lantern as is convenient "': but 
this is not always correct, for if a No. 2 (6 in.) objective 
be used for a 1o ft. picture the lantern will be 20 ft. 
away, but if a No. 4 (12in.) objective be used the 
distance will be 40 ft. for the same size picture. Asa 
matter of fact, the focus of the objective or the lantern 
distance has nothing whatever to do with the angle of 
view or perspective, but the position of the observer has. 

The best position from which to view any photograph 
cither with or without the aid of the lantern and regard- 
less of size, is that equal to the conditions in which the 
picture was made. 

If lantern slides are made by direct contact, from 
negatives which have been taken by a 6 in. focus lens— 
or, in other words, by a lens the focus of which is twice 
the diameter of the slide—then the right distance from 
which to view the projected picture is twice its diameter, 
or at 18 ft. for a gft. picture, or 24 ft. for a 12 ft. 
picture. If the slides are printed by contact from por- 
tions of negatives taken by a 9 in. focus lens, then the 
best position for observation would be at three times the 
size of the lantern disc. If, however, the slides are 
made by reduction from larger negatives, taken bv 
long-focus lenses, then the viewing distance must be 
reduced accordingly. If, for instance, we make 61 in. 
negatives by a то in. focus lens and reduce to 31 in., we 
have practically the same result as would have been bv 
a 5 in. lens for a 31 plate. | 

As the majority of lantern slides are either printed 
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direct from negatives taken by approximately 6 in. focus 


lenses (or reduced from larger negatives, which amounts 


to the same thing), the best distance from which to view 
them is that about twice the size of the lantern disc. 

It should not be forgotten that a 6 ft. picture viewed 
at 12 ft. distance conveys practically the same impres- 
sion as to size, angle of view, and perspective as a 12 ft. 


5 a winter printing 
A medium which has 
neither the slow- 
ness of most print-out 


methods nor the expen- 
siveness of 
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others, the 
Kallitype process is cer- 
tainly worth more than 
passing attention. 

lhe chemical part of 
the process may be 
briefly stated as follows : 
Paper is coated with a ferric salt and a soluble silver 
salt, and on exposure to light the ferric salt is changed 
to the ferrous. When a suitable solvent of the ferrous 
salt is applied, the metallic silver forms the picture 
image. 

Kallitype paper not being obtainable commercially, 
it will be necessary to prepare as it is required, which 
is, fortunately, not a very difficult matter. Whatman’s 
drawing-paper is an excellent medium for sensitising, 
but any absolutely pure paper may be used. 

First of all, the paper must be sized by immersing 
for three minutes in a four-grain-to-the-ounce solution 
of gelatine to which a little alum has been added— say, 
one or two grains per ounce. A little methylated spirit 
may be added as a preservative if desired, but is not 
necessary. 

The sized sheets are hung up to dry by wooden clips; 
no metal of any kind must touch them. When the 
paper is dry it is ready for sensitising, which must be 
carried on in lamplight. 

The sensitiser may be applied with a tuft of cotton- 
wool, or a camel-hair brush mounted in quill or rubber— 
not in metal. 

The sensitising solution is made as follows :— 


Ferric oxalate сылар Ge E ағы 8о gr. 
Gum arabic (pure) ......................... IO 4, 
Oxalic:aeld «и»ин ысышы бракын: 8 ,, 
Hot Water ыы асына татын ЫА узини I 07. 


Dissolve, cool, and filter, then add nitrate of silver 30 gr. 
Keep the solution in the dark, or cover the bottle with 
opaque paper. EE 

In coating the paper a small quantity of the solution is 
poured upon the sheet and spread over it lightly and 
rapidly, using both vertical and horizontal strokes. 

The lightness with which the sensitiser is applied is an 
important point, and anything in the nature оҒ“ rubbing 
it in’’ will seriously endanger the permanence of the 
finished prints. 

As soon as the paper is surface-dry the drying 1s com- 
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picture viewed at 24 ft. distance, and that with the same 
illuminating power a 6 ft. disc will be practically twice 
as good as an 8 ft. біп. disc, three times as good as a 
10 ft. 6 in. disc, and four times better than a 12 ft. disc. 
If these points are understood by both lanternist and 
audience the best can always be made of the apparatus 
at hand. 
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pleted before the fire, but not too near for the hand to 
comfortably bear the heat. 

The paper is now ready for printing, which is carried 
on in daylight until a faint image appears, somewhat 
like that seen in the case of platinotype. 

When the printing is judged to be complete the paper 
is placed at once in the developer, the image coming up 
in about a minute to full strength. 

Either of the following formule gives good results, 
the first giving colder tones, the second warm browns :— 


No. 1I.— Acetate of soda 


uti as cuo i Oz. 
Tartaric acid .................. IO to 20 gr. 
ҰРА ar Rc аа од 8 oz. 

NO: 72; — ВОГА ысына Шаты ы n 5 drm 
Rochelle salt ................... I} oz 
budget 20 55 


Dissolve the borax in the water whilst hot, allow to 
cool, and add the Rochelle salt. 

A few drops of 1o per cent. solution of potassium 
or ammonium bichromate—say 4 to 8—will be neces- 
sary to keep the high lights clear. 

The bichromate solution acts as a restrainer, and 
gives contrast and colder tones. It is used with both 
formula. 

It is well to leave the print in the developer at least 
five minutes, to assist in the removal of the soluble iron 
salts. ; 

Development being complete, the print is rinsed for a 
few minutes in the clearing bath, the office of which 
is to render soluble all the remaining iron salts. 

For use after the acetate developer, the following is 
suitable :— 


Citrate of soda ................................ 


Citric (or tartaric) acid ................... 20 to 30 gr. 

Watel жек DT 8 oz. 
After the borax developer use :— 

Rochelle: Salt sous revo қазы баны 24 oz 

МИАТ вен омы casein 40 4, 


A very thorough washing must follow the clearing 
bath, after which the print is fixed in 


НУрогда ова ды О ОЛ, Ij oz 
Ammonia (.880) .......................... + ds 
Water: ыма теке аон е 20 ,, 


Another good washing completes the process. 

Kallitype prints cannot be intensified, but may be 
reduced when over-printed by a very weak solution of 
hydrobromic or hydrochloric acid followed by a hypo 
bath and thorough washing. 

БІ: 725223; 
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Миа к ў 
everybody 
keeps a pet of 
some kind. It 
may be merely 
a common 
tabby cat, or it 
may be a prize- 
winning cham- 
pion bulldog 
worth £,1,000 ; 
but, whatever 
the creature 15, 
its owner 
generally 
values and 
loves it, and, if 
he also owns a camera, endeavours, 
with varying success, to portray the 
features of his pet so as to have some 
memento when it shall have gone to 
the happy hunting-grounds. There- 
fore, I think a few remarks about 
this branca of photography might 
prove helpful to those who have not 
any large experience of it. 

Of course, it 1s not easy, though not 
a whit the less fascinating for that; 
but part of the necessary equipment 
is a large—very large—stock о! 
patience and an unfailing supply of 
good humour, for you must not feel 
annoyed if, after spending an hour or 
SO preparing accessories, arranging 
your sitter, focussing, and so on, the 
dog or cat should spring away just 
as you are about to press the bulb, 
and give you a race round the house 
or garden before you can catch it, 
together with another  half-hour's 
work rearranging things. 

Any camera can be made to do 
duty for this work, though the best 
of all is the reflex, but the possessor 
of a “stand” can turn out fine 
results, while the useful Kodak is not 
to be despised. 

As for plates, the faster the better, 
for all animals are fidgety things, and 
nothing is more annoying than to de- 
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HE PORTRAITURE OF ANIMALS 


OUT OF DOORS AND INDOORS. 


By Miss FRANCES PITT. 


velop what one thinks should be a perfect picture and find 
that the model moved at the critical moment, and the result 
is a blurry smudge. Therefore, use the very fastest plates or 
films, and give the shortest exposure you can with safety. 
With many subjects, especially dogs with tan markings, it is 
necessary to use orthochromatic plates, or else the difference 
in the tones will be lost ; and it is surprising how a handsome 
dog with a tan and black face will lose its good looks in the 
print when all its markings are shown as one even black tint. 


“ Two's COMPANY, THREE’S NONE.” 


Supposing that the work in hand is 
that of making a good portrait study 
of a dog—perhaps a spaniel, such as 
illustrates this article—the first thing 
to do, having prepared camera, plates, 
and slides, is to choose ihe spot where 
the photograph is to be taken. A 
well-lighted corner of the garden, if 
possible sheltered from апу wind, 
makes a good studio. The next thing 
is to decide on the background, for 
nothing with a staring or assertive 
pattern must be chosen, the worst 
being a wall or a bush, for every little 
marking shows and competes with 
the dog for notice. Readers may say 
it is superfluous to mention this in 
these days of artistic photography, but 
many people who would never dream 
of committing such crimes with a 
human sitter will place their canine 
models against the most impossible of 
backgrounds, while really there is quite 
as much art required in producing a 
sympathetic portrait of an animal as 
there is in that of a person. 

If it is merely the dog’s head that is being aimed at, a 
sheet of plain cardboard is good for the purpose, either of 
a dull grey or brown colour, or yet a plain white; the latter 
is sometimes very successful. It is best to get a small table 
or stool for the model, so that it cannot move about too much. 
All focussing, or perhaps I should say as much as it is pos- 
sible to do, should be done on the bag that contains the 
slides, or on some other big object, before the dog is intro- 
duced to the scene, for if it has to wait long it will get as 
impatient and bored as any child. In fact, the photography 
of children and dogs has a good deal in common. With 
animals, as with children, it is best to have everything ready 
beforehand. and then, when the sitter arrives, be able to go 
straight ahead. Having all things ready and the dog on the 
stool or table, the next item on the programme is to get it to 
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“smile and look pleasant”! which is often the most difficult 
of all, for he will generally assume a miserable expression, 
which might have been suitable for an ancient martyr tied to 
the stake, but does not do at all in a photograph of a modern 
dog. Most of them will prick up their ears at the sight of a 
piece of cake or a little bit of meat, failing which the word 
"rats" has a magical influence with most fox-terriers and 
other small dogs, too great an influence sometimes, for the 
model has been known to fly from its position and dash all 
over the garden in search of the detested creatures. 

Full-face studies of ordinary dogs are rarely satisfactory, 
though it is generally the best for those of pug-nosed breeds. 
Cats look best nearlv or quite full-faced, from which it seems 
that all creatures with large, well-shaped noses make good 
profile studies. 

Should the model refuse to sit still and keep trying to jump 
down, though commanded to * sit still,” it is better to allow 
it to have a scamper round the garden, and then try again. 

Cats are even more difficult than dogs, as they are often 
self-willed and nearly always have a rooted dislike to sitting 
down anywhere where people wish them to. With them a 
reflex camera is a distinct advantage, as they can occasionally 
be surprised when sitting in picturesque attitude and their 
portrait secured. The cat illustration that accompanies this 
article is of a pet cat that I have. She is a great 
poacher, and when she means to go off on one of her expedi- 
tions assumes a wild, angry expression, very different from 
her everyday one. She does not mind posing before the 
camera, but what I wanted was not an ordinary petted pussy 
picture, but a photograph that would show my cat in her 
role as a huntress of the woods. One day, when I was 
going for a walk, carrying my reflex, this cat followed me 
into the fields. Now, thought I, was my chance. I set the 
shutter, opened the slide, and, using the largest aperture of 
my lens, F/4.5, proceeded to stalk her, with what result the 
accompanying picture shows. The large stop has thrown 
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the grass and bushes nicely out of focus, and it is really like 
the cat. 
Indoor Work. . 

The indoor photography of animals presents a. few more 
difficulties than out of doors, but they can mostly be sur- 
mounted if only the model is a reasonably quiet one. There 
is not much good in attempting to take a portrait of a lively 
kitten or any other equally skittish creature in even the best- 
lighted room, but a sober old cat or “ staid and steady dog ” 
will generally permit the necessary exposure to be made. 

It is best to secure a well-lighted room as the studio. It 
should, if possible, have two large windows, near one of 
which the table, the background, and last, but not least, the 
camera, can be set up. А light coloured or white back- 
ground is usually the easiest to work with, as it helps to 
keep the exposure down. A reflector, consisting of a white 
sheet thrown over what they call in the kitchen regions a 
"clothes horse," is also of great assistance. It lessens the 
heavy shadows, and thereby again reduces exposure. 

Of course, here, even more than out of doors, the most 
rapid plates are desirable, but with them, other conditions 
being favourable, one can often give comparatively rapid 
exposures, ] have in this way got a quite nice negative, 
showing plenty of gradation, with 1-5th sec. at F/8, while 
with a lens working at larger apertures it is possible to still 
further reduce the exposure. The worst of using too large 
a stop when photographing animals with an ordinary stand 
camera is that with the least movement they are out of focus, 
and, however suitable fuzziness is for some classes of work, 
it does not seem desirable where animals are concerned ; and 
bv the time one has focussed again and reinserted the slide 
the creature will probably have moved once more, and this 
mav go on until both you and the model are tired and out of 
patience. It is here, however, that the reflex camera scores, 
as not only can the image be focussed up to the moment of 
exposure, but a larger stop can thus be used. 
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A NEW FEATURE IN 


E have recently had an opportunity of inspecting a new 

enlarging lantern put on the market by H. Taylor and 
Со., of 21a, Store Street, Tottenham Court Road, W.C. The 
lantern itself, which is an excellent piece of apparatus, well 
made, and handsome in appearance, fulfils all conditions 
necessary for the production of first-class work. It is made in 
either. black. ebonised wood or in polished oak, walnut, or 
шаһорапу, brass-bound. The illustration gives a general idea 
of the lantern, which embodies long extension and revolving 
carrier in swing carrier-stage, etc. 

The special feature of the lantern, however, is the ingenious 
masking device which is fitted inside the front portion, and 
acts immediately in front of the negative. Four flexible blinds 
or curtains—two vertical and two horizontal—are actuated by 
screws outside the lantern. Each of the blinds can be drawn 
rght across the negative from left to right, and vice versa, or 
from top to bottom, and vice versa. It is obvious from this 
that any portion of the negative can be at once masked and 
any portion can be left exposed 


With the negative in position, therefore, and the image pro- "w. 


jected on the enlarging easel, the masking off of any bit of 
the negative, large or small, is a matter of a few seconds; 
the enlargement can be made with clear margin, and with no 
chance of fog from extraneous light. The applications of the 
masking device in practical work are very numerous, and its 
utility in aiding the selection of pictorial portions of a large 
negative will appeal to the worker at once. 


Awards in the Photographic Section at Turin.—We. have 
received the list of awards accorded to British exhibitors at 
the International Exhibition at Turin. In Group III. (Photo- 
graphy and its Applications) the following awards have been 


made in Classes 15 and 16 (Photographic Apparatus and 
Material and Professional Photography):— Grand Prix: J. 
Bacon, John W. Beaufort, R. and J. Beck, Ltd., A. Boake, 


Roberts and Co., Ltd., Burroughs Wellcome and Co., Frederick 
Hollyer, Houghtons, Ltd., Thos. Illingworth and Co., Ltd., 
W. A. Mansell and Co., the Platinotype Co., Thornton-Pickard 
Manufacturing Co., Ltd., Wellington and Ward, Wratten and 
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THE ENLARGING LANTERN. 


The device is the subject of a patent, and we understand that 
it may be possible to apply it to existing lanterns. 
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Readers of THE A. P. AND Р. N. should write to Messrs. 
Tavlor and Co., at the above address, for further particu- 
lars and prices. 

جچیپب —— 


Alfred Ellis and Walery, William Illingworth, Raines and Co., 


C. Vandyk. Gold Medal: Walton Adams and Sons, T. Chidley, 
John J. Griffin and Sons, Ltd., Edwin Hadley, Histed, Med- 
rington’s, Ltd., Reynolds and Branson, Ltd. Class 17 (Applied 
Photography) :—Grand Prix: Wratten and Wainwright, Ltd. 
Diploma of Honour: W. A. Mansell and Co., Ltd. Gold Medal : 
John W. Beaufort, the Platinotype Co. Silver Medal: Acme 
Art Association, Raines and Co. Class 18 (Process Work) : — 
Grand Prix: The Autotype Company, Oxford University Press, 
the Platinotype Co., Mrs. G. F. Watts. Diploma of Honour: 
Wratten and Wainwright, Ltd. Gold Medal: Thomas Illing- 
worth and Co., Ltd., W. A. Mansell and Co., Raines and Co. 


Wainwright, Ltd. Diploma of Honour: Campbell-Gray, Ltd., Silver Medal: A. Boake, Roberts and Co., Ltd. 
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NON.FILTER PLATES. 


4 PROBLEM IN 


By T. THORNE BAKER, F.C.S., F.R.P.S. 2 


which are with us once more, bring again into promi- 

nence the subject of colour rendering. The use of 
colour-sensitive plates is certainly on the increase among the 
more serious of amateur photographers, and the panchro- 
matic variety is becoming more popular as practice shows the 
limitations of those “ortho.” plates which only possess the 
added green-yellow sensitiveness of erythrosin and kindred 
dyes. 

The yellow screen, and its possible supercession, is, how- 
ever, the subject of the present article, and we shall examine 
first the possibilities of a good panchromatic plate used with- 
out a screen before discussing the " non-filter " type of plate 
and its present position. 

The matter can best be examined by comparing a plate to 
two.people, each possessing a different amount of money, 
but both desirous of purchasing the same article. А has five 
pounds, B three, and each wants to buy an article of four 
pounds’ value. By taking a pound from A and giving it to 
B both are in a position to satisfy their wants. Similarly, a 
plate has usually less sensitiveness to the yellow-red part of 
the spectrum than to the blue-violet. We can only take away 


" | ‘HE brilliant and non-actinic tints of the autumn season, 


from the blue-violet sensitiveness by dyeing the emulsion 
So plate-makers have 


yellow, which greatly slows the plate. 


tried to add to the yellow-red sensitiveness to give it equal 
powers of recording these two parts of the spectrum. 

The ideal way is to subtract from the blue-violet sensitive- 
ness and add to the yellow-red sensitiveness. But in both 
instances we have so far neglected the ultra-violet rays, 
which, being invisible, must not be allowed to affect the 
emulsion. 

Demands on Non-Filter Plates. 


The first idea of the non-filter plate is that its use does not 
involve the employment of a yellow screen or compensating 
filter. It must thus “see” coloured objects just as the eye 
sees them, so that its sensitiveness to rays of light of each 
wave-length is the same, relatively, as the eye. A yellow 

. buttercup and a dark blue-violet pansy would present a 
colour contrast to the eye, the pansy being far darker than 
the buttercup; yet we know that in a print from an ordinary 
negative the pansy would probably appear lighter than the 
buttercup. There would still be a contrast between the two, 
but it would be in the wrong direction. 

It is, of course, first necessary that the plate be insensitive 
to the rays which do not affect the eye, viz., the ultra-violet 
and extreme violet. This can be accomplished by dyeing the 
film a sufficiently deep yellow so that its upper layer absorbs 
these rays. The dye in the film must then do the work of 
the compensating filter, and cause the plate to represent the 
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brightest part of the spectrum with the most density, less 
bright parts with less density, and so on, so that a greenish- 
yellow-coloured object would appear brightest, orange and 
green objects much darker, red and  bluish-green objects 
darker still, and deep ruby and violet objects darkest of all— 
as the eye sees them. 

We must not lose sight of the fact that an object may be 
“pale blue,” and perhaps brighter than a “dark yellow ” 


B c B ЕЪР R . 
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Fig. 1b. 


object. A comparatively pure colour may be darkened by 
admixture of grey, and lightened by admixture of white. 
This is a very important matter, as it makes it difficult to 
select coloured papers, etc., for test charts. The spectrum is 
the only really satisfactory colour chart, and we shall see 
now how it reveals the character of the average plate. 


Spectrum Tests. 


If we use as a colour test.the pure colours into which white 
light is dispersed by a concave diffraction grating, we get on 
a slightly curved film, suitably placed, a band of colours, each 
occupying a position dependent on its wave-length. Mea- 
sured in Angstrom units, the blue-violet portion of the spec- 
trum consists of light of wave-lengths ranging roughly from 
about 3,900 to 4,900, the green-yellow region from about 
4,900 to 5,900, and the orange-red region from 5,900 to 6,900, 
or the end of the clearly visible red region. 

There are thus three roughly divided regions of about 
1,000 units each which occupy equal spaces on the plate when 
a diffraction spectrum is employed ; with a prismatic spectrum 
the red and yellow are so crainped that comparisons are 
difficult. 

In fig. 1a we see the spectrum photographed on a very 
good panchromat'c plate. In fig. 1b is shown the spectrum 
taken on a non-filter plate, while c is taken on the pan- 
chromatic plate through an orange filter—theoretically over- 
corrected, vet in practice an almost ideal combination. 


Let us compare fig. 1a and b. It is not difficult to see 
that the blue-violet, green, and red regions are represented 
with very fairly equal density, 1.е., a bright orange and а 
dark violet pansy would appear in the print with about equal 
density—obviously wrong rendering. 
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The no-screen plate (b) clearly gives a much more correct 
rendering, the blue-violet region being darker (in the print) 
than the orange region, which is rightly the lightest. (It 
will be noticed that in all cases there are deficiencies or 
" gaps " in the general sensitiveness.) 

But how many so-called “ non-filter " plates produce a 
similar result? One of the most successful of these plates 
is certainly the plate bathed with an ammoniacal solution of 
erythrosin which contains silver nitrate. A relatively high 
sensitiveness is produced to a narrow region of the green- 
yellow, which sutfices to give markedly superior colour 
renderings. 

Any plate very strongly sensitised for green-yellow will give 
a better colour-rendering than an ordinary plate if the sub- 
ject on which the comparison is made be a favourable one. 
Thus, plates bathed in the following solution will do so :— 


ЕТУІНТОВІЙ: ee aS s sis ка ы ыты) .02 gr. 
Distilled! water асамын фана нн 4 02. 

ПОТОПА) ка ӨНЕ ТЕКТЕР 1 drm 
Rectihed Spirit 32e direi асы ырқы» I drm 


The plates used for bathing must be clean-working ones of 
medium rapidity only, and the drying of the bathed plates 
must be carried out in a warm atmosphere within two or 
three hours. Each plate should be bathed for three minutes, 
then dipped in a dish of clean water, and placed in a draining 
rack to dry. 

It is obvious that any plate so made will not give the result 
it would if the ultra-violet rays were cut out by means of a 
yellow screen. The only way to effect this cutting out, and 
also the compensation necessary for the relatively too high 
sensitiveness to blue-green, is to dve the film yellow, as 
already stated. 
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The following solution, for example, will give a non-filter 
plate, but the formula is given on the understanding that an 
ordinary colour-sensitive plate and separate yellow screen are 
preferable and more efficient :— 


Distilled Water: ec ааа сама ыы uten 4 02. 
1: 1,000 alcoholic solution of orthochrome T 45 minims. 
1: тоо solution of erythrosin ..................... 30 3 
Exter-yellow Қо SLURS coeds toes I gr. 


The latter ingredient should be dissolved in the water first, 
and the dyes then added. Pure yellow dyes must always be 
selected, owing to the large amount of inorganic matter with 
which many of the ordinary dyes are compounded. 

We see now the secret of the non-filter plate. Granting 
that no dye has yet been found to so highly colour-sensitise 
a plate that it records all colours according to their visual 
brightness—even approximately—we must stain the film the 
necessary colour to prevent the action of the ultra-violet rays 
and to effect compensation for uneven colour-sensitiveness. 
But, inasmuch as the light acts on the very uppermost layers 
of silver bromide in the film, these will get less “correction ” 
than layers further down in the film, to reach which the light 
has had to penetrate a thicker yellow layer of film. The 
negative will, in fact, be an average result of unequal cor- 
rections at different depths down, since the light will be more 
“screened ” the further it has to penetrate the dyed film. 

In actual practice it is so often found that a considerable 
slowing action is caused by dyeing the emulsion yellow, f.e., a 
retardation much greater than would be cummensurate with 
the screening effect of the dye. Thus it would be quicker, 
from the exposure point of view, to use a five-times yellow 
screen with a certain plate than to dye the emulsion sufh- 
ciently yellow to give the same amount of correction. 


-----Ю- 


THE “А. D. ё D. N.” ANNUAL LANTERN SLIDE COMPETITION, 1911. 


LIST OF 


ANTERN slide making is always to be encouraged, as, apart 

from its pictorial attributes and the amount of satisfaction 
that it may give many hundreds of people in an audience 
in a way that no other single photograph in the shape of a 
print can do, it affords indirectly an admirable training for 
every photographer in good technical w«rk. It is largely with 
this end in view that the Annual Lante n Slide Competitions 
of THE А.Р. AND P. N. have been maintained. 

In the competition for 1011 it is a pleasure to record that 
the entries were even more numerous than on previous occasions, 
and the slides have shown that the levelling up process, which 
has been apparent on all sides in photographic work, is not 
absent here. There are still, of course, signs of the inexperi- 
enced slide-maker, and, undoubtedly, as in all other phases of 
camera work, good slides of unimpeac! able quality are occa- 
sionally produced as “flukes.” It is for this reason alone that the 
lantern slide competitions instituted by THe A. P. AND P. N. 
have invariably stipulated that an entry must consist of six 
slides. 

The production of a good lantern slide from a pood negative, 
whether by contact or reduction, is generally so very much 
easier than the making of an exhibition or a competition print 
that this method (in view of the desire to foster lantern slide 
making as much as possible) is a much fairer test of merit than 
the course sometimes adopted of making the award to a single 
slide which may or may not be a “lucky hit." the present 
competition, as, indeed, has been the case with many other 
competitions, has demonstrated this to a marked degree. 

The silver and bronze plaques have been awarded in each 
case to the sets which showed on the whole the greatest amount 
of excellence, both pictorial and technical, throughout the com- 
plete series, indicating that the worker was sound both in his 
photographic knowledge and its application. А very careful 
scrutiny of other sets has indicated that in many instances 
one, or at the most two, slides only have been of outstanding 
merit, while the remainder have usually been below the standard 
set by the prize-winning slides. i 

As a test of merit, therefore, the ju ging of lantern slides 
in sets is to be commended. We have, however, selected in 
each class, from some of the sets not winning plaques, one, and 
occasionally two slides to which hon. mention and the “А. Р.” 
certificates have been awarded. In some instances also, where 
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the entry has been very large and the quality of the slides high, 
extra plaques have been given. 


Class I. (Landscapes with or without Figures, Sea Subjects, 
and River Scenery).—Silver plaque: Win. Hill, Leek. Bronze: 
W. Anderson, Bradford. Extra bronze: Win. Wainwright, 
Dudley. Certificates: H. A. Blades, Leek; Alex. Taylor, 
Llandudno; Robert Marshall, Grangemouth; John P. Taylor, 
Barrow-in-Furness; W. C. Squires, Cambridge; Dr. J. B. 
Waters, Sunderland; Dr. G. P. Jordan, Hong Kong; W. Hill, 
Leek; II. S. Prince, Bolton; A. S. Bowers, Toronto, Canada ; 
F. Bradley, Leek. 


Class lI. (Portraiture and Figure Studies).— Silver plaque: 
Robert Chalmers, Sunderland. Bronze: Vivian Jobling, Car- 
shalton. Extra bronze: A. L. Hitchin, South Gosforth. Certi- 
ficates: F. W. Gardner, Harrow; Robert Marshall, Grange- 
mouth ; J. J. Hartley, Colne; T. B. Bullock, Colne; Mrs. Wild, 
Bristol; H. S. Prince, Bolton; J. H. Taylor, Cambridge. 


Class НІ. (Architecture, Interior and Exterior).—Silver 
plaque: А. E. Law, Birmingham. Bronze: Harold НІП, 
Sheffield. Certificates: H. C. Hemmingwav, Rotherham; Alfred 
Roffey, Birmingham; W. C. Squires, Cambridge; J. H. Taylor, 
Cambridge; Rev. H. O. Fenton, Sydenham; David Ure, 
Paisley; H. T. Winterhalder, Kettering. 

Class IV. (Flowers, Fruit, Still Life).—Silver plaque: Т. G. 
Hibbert, Sheffield. Bronze: A. Burnley, Scarborough. Certi- 
ficates: Owen W. F. Thomas, Swindon; F. W. Astbury, Whit- 
kirk; J. H. Taylor, Cambridge. 


Class V. (Miscellaneous).—Silver plaque: Colonel Dowdall, 
Chester. Bronze: Stanley Crook, Scarborough. Certificates : 
Richard Hancock, Stechford; Dr. and Mrs. Dashwood-Howard, 
Hampton Hill; Stanley Crook, Scarborough. 

Class VI. (Colour Photography).—Silver, withheld. Bronze 
plaques: A. Cornish, Fleggburgh ; and G. H. Marsh, Winchester. 
Certificates: G. H. Marsh, Winchester; А. F. Edwards, 
Hammersmith; S. W. B. Jack, Carlisle; 1I. А. Hill, Rotherham ; 
W. Weaver Baker, Exeter. 

Class VII. (Record and Survey Photography).— Silver plaque : 
T. M. Salmond, Malta. Bronze: A. L. Hitchin, South Gos- 
forth. Certificates: Charles Allen, Kilmarnock; James В. 
Price, Dyserth. 
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THE ALMS BASIN. Bv DR. E. G. BooN. 
From the Exhibition of Dr. Boon's Work now open at " The A. P. Little Gallery," 52, Long Acre, Londi 
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EVENING 
CALM 


BY 
CHARLES JOB, F.R Р,5. 


From the One-Man Show 

of Mr. Charles Job's Work 

now open at the 

Royal Photographic Society's House, 
35, Russell. Square, W.C. 
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О good is the work 
exhibited by Mr. 


Charles Job at the 
Royal Photographic 
Society’s Gallery that one 
could wish it were a little 
better. It illustrates 
some of the most desir- 
able qualities of pictorial 
photography — admirable 

technique, telling arrange- 

ment, simplicity, and 
breadth of statement, and, more important still, a pervading 
sense of Nature's poetry ; but in a few instances something is 
lacking. 

There are soft and sympathetic tones in the sunrises and 
sunsets, with the highest light in the sky, as it ought to be 
in such scenes, sometimes gently reflected in water, or on 
the backs of sheep, as in “ Early Morning," which conveys 
a good deal of the sentiment of the hour, though the straight 
line of the haystack somewhat interferes with suavity of 
composition; there are fine skies, as in * Low Water, Even- 
ing," and *A Team of Oxen on the Southdowns," where, 
however, the sunlight wants study, the illuminated beasts 
in some places being even darker than their cast shadows; 
and there are gleams of light from the declining sun, making 
brilliant points of emphasis, notable in * Evening Calm," an 
old favourite, whose glowing sky with its modified reflec- 
tion and sunlit sails are essential points in a poetical 
composition which is still remembered. It is a pity, by the 
way, that the right-hand side of this picture is so uninterest- 
ing. But that its shape would become rather awkward 
through trimming, I should be inclined to cut off a piece of 
the shed; in any case, it might, to some degree, be lost in a 
misty atmosphere. 

Atmosphere, indeed, is the quality in which several of Mr. 
Job's works are mainly deficient, though this objection 
applies less to “Evening Calm" than to several other 
examples. It is really remarkable that one who has so keen 
a sense of the beauty and sentiment of landscape as Mr. 
Job should have overlooked the significance of aerial per- 
spective, and all that it implies of distance, tone, poetry, and 
reality. 

Take * On the Arun," with its excellent sky, a windmill 
telling against it much too forcibly for its place in the 
picture, and a further neglect of atmosphere in the line of 
the bank, which ought to retire in a graduated tone, instead 
of being as dark in the distance as in the foreground; or 
* A Gleam of Sunshine," which would be a very pleasant 
summer landscape if the trees in the background were not 
printed so heavily as to prevent them from taking their 
places. In fact, the promiscuous use of dark shadows is a 
general characteristic, destroying much of the delicacy that 
is always to be observed in outdoor scenes, especially 
towards evening, when, the light being less powerful, its 
contrast with shadows is necessarily not so marked as in the 
day. 

Thus, in “Return of the Flock," the brilliant sunset sky 
is in much too violent contrast with the dark shadows of 
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the landscape, and the result is that the work becomes 
theatrical and unreal, though it might have been very 
successful if some of the mystery appropriate to the time had 
been introduced. It may be useful to remark in connection 
with this work that not only the tones of the landscape 
should be less dark as they approach the horizon, but also 
those of the sky. It seems often to be forgotten that skies 
have their aerial perspective as well as land. 

But although some of Mr. Job’s work is open to criticism 
on the grounds referred to, it generally has some under- 
lying distinction, due, perhaps, to pleasant composi- 
tion, judicious use of emphasis, or effective placing of 
light. The force of simplicity is shown in “ Kingston Mill,” 
with its bare trees, edged by light, and windmill in the 
loneliness of the downs. “Carting Beach” has vigour and 
breadth, and is one of the most successful prints, the cart 
and figures being placed effectively and with useful emphasis 
against the light tone of the water. 

An interesting effect is shown in “ Morning Mist on the 
Southdowns,” the sun gaining power and gleaming on the 
sheep; but “Evening Mist on the Downs” loses something 
of its mystery through the ploughing oxen being too dark 
for such an atmosphere. 

It is pleasant to recognise the sympathetic treatment of 
water and landscape in delicate tones in “ Evening : Clearing 
after Rain,” where the boat, as a dark spot, makes a useful 
accent. But here, again, the reflections are too heavy; for, 
as has more than once been pointed out, reflections are but 
a softened image, not a repetition, of objects, and never 
have their strength of light, shadow, or definition. 

“An Old Bridge” is a wild, romantic scene, well com- 
posed, but here, again, the exaggerated darkness of the 
reflections spoils the limpidity of the water. More than 
usual regard for aerial perspective is shown in “ A Stream,” 
a pretty composition, with a delicate distance that does, for 
once, look far away. Another work that merits apprecia- 
tive notice is “Sheep and Lambs: a Dusty Road,” with the 
long shadows of sunset and the lights on the animals 
rendered in a hazy atmosphere, though the heavily empha- 
sised shepherd is a little out of key. “A Dyke: Springtime,” 
is a pleasing work, even if the tree in the centre has a 
tendency to come forward through not being placed in aerial 
perspective. 

There is a want of colour suggestion in “А Sussex Lane.” 
especially іп the shadows of the trees, but it composes well. 
“A Sussex Lane: Autumn,” running between high banks, 
with trees and sun-flecks, is more sympathetic and natural. 
and the tenderly rendered distance is not to be over- 
looked. 

Fortunately, the delusive quest of rich, dark shadows, for 
their own sake, whether appropriate to sentiment and 
atmosphere or not, was onlv a phase that is losing its 
charm ; and photographers of pictorial bent can now see that 
the poetical tones of twilight are of more value than mere 
ink. 

It is a pity that Mr. Job was ever tempted by such passing 
fashion. for his collection indicates a sensitiveness to natural 
beautv that betravs the real artist at every turn. We could 
do with more workers of this tvpe. 


—— ДЫН —— з-ікі 


A New Photographic Society іп Chelmsiord.—A meeting of 
amateur photographers was held on Friday, October 2oth, the 
outcome of which was the formation of the Middlesex Photo- 
graphic Society. Mr. G. J. Sparkes-Madge, of 36, New London 
Road, was elected hon. secretary and treasurer. 


A Course of Lessons in Photography is being given at the 
* Oliver Goldsmith ” School, Peckham Road, London, S.E., 
on Tuesdays and Thursdays. L.C.C. trams from the bridges 
pass the door. The syllabus may be obtained on application 
to Mr. H. W. Shalders, responsible master. 
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CARBON PRINTING WITdOUT AN 
ACTINOMETER. 


MES amateurs arereluctant to take 
up carbon printing owing to the 
idea that the use of an actinometer is 
essential to the process. For the regular 
worker this may be the case, but for any- 
one who only wants to use the process 
occasionally the method herein described 
will be found to satisfactorily overcome 
the difficulty. 

Fig. 1 shows a printing frame with the 
test strip and tissue in position for print- 
ing; fig. 2 is section on the line AB of 
fig. 1, showing the method of securing 


A FIG.1. 


FIG à 


the test strip; and fig. 3 shows another 
method of applying the strip. 

A sheet of P.O.P. is cut into strips 
about 1 in. wide, and for quarter-plates 
about 44 in. long. One of these strips 
(1) is placed, face downwards, along a 
short edge of the negative (2), and its end 
(3) bent sharply round the edge of the 
negative, as shown in fig. 2, the other 
end (4) being bent outwards, as shown. 
This strip should be placed along an edge 
of the negative that is fairly representa- 
tive of its general density (containing 


A Ncw Series of Practical Hints for the Home Worker, 


written by Home Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a novel 
description by readers of “Тһе A. P. & P. ЇЧ.” are invited for this 
page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. Articles 
concise, 


and preferably illustrated by diagrams and 


both high lights and shadows, if possible), 
and should not cut off more than % in. 
of the picture. Along this edge of the 
negative no safe-edge should be made, as 
the strip serves this purpose. The edge 
of the negative bearing the strip (1) is 
placed on that side of the frame having 
the longer section (s) of the back. The 
tissue (6) is then placed in position on top 
of the strip, as shown in fig. 2, and the 
back clamped down. The tissue will be 
printed to the right depth when the image 
on the strip has reached what is known 
in P.O.P. printing as the “ pretty stage ”— 
i.e., when the strip is lightly printed and 
the high lights are just beginning to print 
FILZ. out. In cases where 
one ot the long 
edges is most repre- 
sentative of the 
density of the nega- 
tive, the strip (1) 
is placed length- 
wise, as shown in 
fig. 3. 
When  full-view 
frames аге used, 
the strip (1) may 
conveniently be 
bent round the 
edge of the nega- 
tive, as shown in 
fip. 2, for either 
position. The only 
precaution neces- 
sary is to see that 
the pressure of the 
springs (7) on the back of the 
printing frame is sufficiently great 
to prevent slipping, as the stiff- 
ness and glossiness of the tissue 
are liable to cause it to slip if 
this not done. In the case of 
small negatives, such as quarter- 
plate, it is not necessary to apply 
a safe-edging, the one safe-edge 
formed by the strip, together 
with the partially shaded edges 
formed by the rebates of the 
frame, being sufficient.—F. A. G. 


*—- 


ENLARGING WITH ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
The Use of Metallic Filament Lamps. 
UCH a summer as we have 
had this year should result 
in an increased number of aspirants 
for exhibition honours, and as the 
exhibition season will soon be in full 
swing, many workers will be seriouly 
thinking of how to make the most of 
their stock of “ masterpieces.” Some 
will, doubtless, be taking up enlarging 
for the first time, and must decide 
what form of illuminant is best suited to 
their individual circumstances. 
Those who can have the use of electric 
light will find this article of some in- 
terest to them. 


—— 
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It seems to be the general idea that, with 
electric light, the only lamp that can be 
used satisfactorily is one of the “Nernst ” 
type, but there are objections to this 
form of lamp on account ofits cost and 
the care and attention needed in its use. 

Having recently had electric light in- 
stalled for use in the dark-room, I decided 
to test one of the latest pattern metallic 
filament lamps with a view to its use 
for enlarging purposes. On enquiring of 
photographic friends, I could find none 
who were using any form of electric lamp 
but a *Nernst," and they, one and all, 
were of opinion that no other lamp would 
give satisfactory results. However, I 
thought it worth while to make the ex- 
periment, and purchased а тоо candle 
power lamp, known by the trade name 


Wall plug (with :o feet of 
flexible cord) for red lamp 
of 8 candle power. 


B Switch for red lamp. 


© с. Switch for enlarging lamp. 


Wall plug for 
enlarging 
lamp. 


On 
through the enlarging lantern, the opinion 


of “Onewatt.” testing this lamp 
that it would prove unsatisfactory 
appeared to be well founded. The 
filament was only too evident on the en- 
larging easel, and the light was fatally 
uneven. No amount of adjustment would 
correct the mischief. With the object of 
getting rid of the reflections, I inserted 
a piece of ground glass (a little larger 
than the condenser) between the light and 
condenser. This, of course, meant a loss 
of some considerable amount of light, 
but on testing a negative on the easel I 
found that the image was quite strong, and 
appeared to be as brilliant as the image 
given by the incandescent gas lamp pre- 
viously in use. The illumination was 
perfectly even, and, with negatives of 
varying density, exposures of between 40 
and 120 seconds at F/8 gave correctly 
exposed and clear prints. 

The illustration of the fitting printed 
above will, perhaps, be of interest. 

With this fitting, either or both switches 
can be used at will—an arrangement 
which has obvious advantages. 

The enlarging lamp, which is home- 
made, for use with a quarter-plate San- 
derson, has no back, and is placed over 
the lamp flush with the wall. With the 
ground glass in position, there is no need 
to adjust the distance between light and 
condenser, whatever the size of enlarge- 
ment required. 

It is needless to add that, with electric 
light, dark-room work is much more 
pleasant, there being less heat given off 
than with gas or oil, and an_ entire 
absence of fumes. p. Wea ©: 


T HIS useful series of Handy-ACan 

articles has appeared weekly curing 
the past year. Back numbers can be 
obtained, and the A. P. Index, recently 
issued, will give particulars of ary desired 
article. 
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AN OZOBROME QUERY. 
To the Editor of THE A. P. AND Р.К. 

S1R,—I have been working this process for some time now, 
and was pleased to see the hints given in your issue of the 4th 
of October by Mr. Blake. 

After a lapse of three months, I made a few prints the other 
evening and followed Mr. Blake's suggestion regarding the halt- 
strength acid bath, and have been troubled with frilling and 
blistering of the print at the centre on development after 
transfer. 

I may say that I have never adhered to the recommendation 
to soak transfer papers for only twenty seconds, but previous 
to using the half.strength bath very seldom had frilling. I use 
ozobrome transfer and Autotype Co.’s single and double transfer 
papers indiscriminately. My method is to put transfer paper in 
dish, brush off air-bells, then proceed to strip tissue and 
transfer; the transfer paper would probably soak for, say, two 
to three minutes. If I were to soak for twenty seconds only, the 
tissue would have to be stripped first and lie while the transfer 
paper was being prepared; this I thought would lead to air- 
bells forming between tissue and transfer paper. I use a roller 
squeegee in preference to a flat one, working from the centre 
of the print outwards; this has for years been my practice with 
the carbon process. I have also experienced very bad mottling 
in skies, and though the Ozobrome Co.'s suggestions did not 
help me, I thought Mr. Blake's explanation met the case ; how- 
ever, this trouble still appears, though the prints have been 
thoroughly washed after redevelopment. I enclose a piece of a 
spoiled print for your inspection. 

Can you or Mr. Blake help me in the above difficulties? 

1 have been using Illingworth ozobrome bromide paper lately, 
and find that the stain of the pigmenting bath is much more 
easily removed than with other makes of paper ; in fact, I have 
found it impossible to even reduce the stain before redeveloping 
with certain papers. 

Your advice and assistance will be much appreciated.—Yours, 
etc., JAMES E. ANDERSON. 

Derby. 


А FURTHER NOTE ох OzoBROME, DEALING WITH ©“ CONTROL ” 
AND ALSO WITH THE POINT RAISED IN THE ABOVE LETTER. 


By A. H. BLAKE, M.A. 


In answer to an enquiry as to what is meant by brush 
control in the ozobrome process, it may be said that control 
of a physical nature may be carried out at three stages 
in the production of an ozobrome print. I said physical con- 
trol because I am not speaking now of what can be done by 
the bleaching and local development of the bromide or 
strengthening of a print by the redevelopment of the whole 
image, provided in both cases that No. 1 process has been 
used; but of change effected in the relative tones of the 
picture entirely by hand. Supposing the print to be in the 
main sufficiently developed, but that there are parts which 
linger, and hold back, and threaten to spoil the appearance of 
the print by an undue deposit, the brush applied under the 
surface of the water will often effect wonders. 

The effect is increased if with care the temperature of the 
water over the place to be treated is increased. I find it a 
good plan, as a rule, to deal with a print not in the water in 
which it is developed, as the colour which is taken into 
the water darkens it, and renders it difficult to judge the real 
appearance of the image, but I hastily transfer the developed 
print to a shallow dish containing just enough water to com- 
fortably cover the print and allow the brush to work. 

This should be, to begin with, the same temperature as the 
developing water, or a little more if much change be required, 
but everyone will know that violent changes of temperature 
will result in blisters, and possibly the parting of the film 
from its support. With the print lying in a dish of clean 
hot water we know exactly how it stands for tonal rendering. 
and are in a position to see what changes we effect. The 
brushes used vary in strength, but a camel-hair is generally 
used, and different sizes, according to the area of the space 
to be dealt with, though a medium-sized brush will do, if 
only one can be afforded. As the water gets dirty with the 
colour removed, it is again rapidly changed, until all has 
been done that can be successfully attempted. High lights are 
cleared, deep shadows are rendered more transparent and less 
clogged. The high lights will, of course, require very tender 
handling, while more vigorous work can be done on the 
shadows. | 

As the water cools and the tissue hardens, a little more force 
can be used, until all that seems possible in the way of better- 
ment at this stage has been effected. The print is now taken 
out of the water and laid on a flat board, and allowed to drain 
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for a moment, and the brush work is continued. Anything that 
comes off is taken on the brush, and the brush’ washed in a 
cup of water and then partially dried on a towel, and the 
operation continued. The object of this is, of course, to get 
rid altogether of anything that will still come off; if we simply 
move the brush about on the surface of the print we only 
transfer the colouring matter from one part to another. 

When this work is at an end and no more is to be got 
off, we can paint with warm tissue (a piece of tissue melted in 
boiling water and cooling) on any parts that are too light, or 
we can, floating a piece of warm tissue on water, tear a small 
portion and either float it on to the print where a piece has 
been torn away, or work it on very gently with the delicate 
point of the finger. 

The print is now hung up to dry. Ав soon as it is quite 
tacky and has adhered firmly to the paper a good deal can 
often be done by gently rubbing with the soft ball of the 
finger. This will often remove what all previous attempts with 
the brush have failed to get rid of. 

When the print is dry, and parts are too dark, the effect 
being missed because the emphasis on certain parts is not 
pronounced enough, all is not yet lost. Recourse can be had 
to the scraping knife and the ink-eraser. The ink-eraser is a 
valuable ally to the ozobrome worker, but it will be noticed 
that in certain colours the ink-eraser leaves a blue tint where 
it has been at work, and if the hand work is not to show 
before the print goes out, Macgilp or Lustraline must be 
applied to even up its appearance. 

If after this lengthy advice anvone says, “I can’t do it, the 
tissue breaks away, is too soft," etc., all I can suggest is a less 
heavy hand and a lower temperature of the developing water, 
for if the tissue be made too tender by a very hot bath, of 
course it will not stand playing with. If tissue be too new, it 


. will also be softer and less liable to stand hand work, while 


if it be old and horny, no hand work will do much good, and 
one cannot effect anything except to drag the tissue bodily 
from its support. 


Turin Exhibition Awards.—Messrs. Burroughs Wellcome and 
Co. have secured no less than thirteen awards—eight grand 
prizes, two diplomas of honour, and three gold medals—for 
their exhibits at the Turin International Exhibition. This 
probably constitutes a world's record in awards received by a 
single firm at an exhibition open to all nations. 

The “Ensign " Film Competition.—Mr. W. Brigham, 20, 
Esplanade, Scarborough, is the winner of the ‘ Ensign " Roll 
Film Competition for October. Houghtons, Ltd., offer a four- 
guinea camera every month for the best negative on “ Ensign ix 
film. The entries close on the 3rd of the month. Entrance 
is free, and a competition form is enclosed with every spool 
of ©“ Ensign" film. 

“Тһе Life of the Common Gull," told in photographs, is 
the title of a beautifully illustrated little book just issued by 
Messrs. Witherby and Co., 326, High Holborn, London, W.C. 
The photographs are by C. Rubow, and the letterpress is trans- 
lated from the Danish. The book, which should be of con- 
siderable use and interest to both naturalist and photographer, 
is published at one shilling and sixpence net. 

A Free Barnet Handbook.—The latest addition to the excellent 
series of little handbooks issued by Messrs. Elliott and Sons, 
Ltd., of Barnet, Herts, deals with the subject of making prints 
and enlargements on Barnet bromide and gaslight papers. 
The information given is sound and reliable, and the maker 
of bromide and gaslight prints can obtain complete informa- 
tion for printing, developing, toning, etc., by consulting this 
little booklet. A copy will be sent free to any reader of THE 
A. P. AND P. N. who applies for it, mentioning this paper. 

Criterion ** Xmas Greeting ” Sensitised Postcards.—4A series of 
sensitised postcards, embellished on the address side with strik- 
ing designs of a seasonable character, has just been issued by 
the Birmingham Photographic Co., Ltd., of Criterion Works, 
Stechford, Birmingham. The cards are sensitised with the 
well-known Criterion emulsions—bromide, gaslight, or P.O.P.— 
and are supplied with the designs without extra charge. “А.Р.” 
readers should write at once for specimens and further particu- 
lars, etc., of these seasonable postcards. 
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The Birmingham Annual Report 


I have been greatly interested in the balance- 
sheet of the Birmingham Photographic Society 
just issued, which is typical of the enormous 
difficulties societies have to overcome in large 
cities. The greatest of these is the ever-watchful 
care that must be exercised to keep the expendi- 
ture within the limits of the income. Often, when 
reading the items of the societies in smal] towns, 
I wonder if they realise the blessedness of their 
position. To extract one item alone from the 
financial sacrifice, for the whole expenditure of 
cleaning, and lighting—£60 95. 7d.—is in itself 
sufficient to illustrate the point, and to indicate 
that the members have had to make some personal 
financial sacrifice, for the whole expenditure of 
the club nearly trebles that one item. It reflects 
the greatest possible credit on the executive 
management to get within a few pounds of meeting 
all comers, for in spite of strenuous efforts on the 
part of individual members of the council in 
making the advantages of the society known, the 
membership still remains about the same. 


Birmingham says Amateur Photographers are 
Increasing. 

The Birmingham Council are specially desirous 
that their members will realise that if the roll of 
members is to be substantially increased, it can 
only be accomplished by the energy and special 
effort of the general body of members. They also 
point out that the number of amateur photo- 
graphers everywhere is greatly on the increase, 
"па thus 1912 is Birmingham's opportunity. The 
society have an excellent suite of rooms, even if 
a trifle expensive, and, after careful considera- 
tion, the council have decided to continue the 
tenancy for a further period of four years; there- 
fore, Birmingham members, it rests with you 
whether the membership is strong enough to pre- 
vent the necessity of a draw on the reserve funds 
or not. 


The Advantage of a Society Journal. 


Reference has frequently been made in my notes 
tu the great value to a society (and particularly 
its members who reside some distance from the 
club house) is its journal; hence the B. P. S. 
are to be congratulated, not only оп the 
excellence of its production, but on the mainten- 
ance of it, although the upkeep is responsible 
for a large item of expenditure. It monthly pre- 
sents the business of the society before all mem- 
bers in a manner that is utterly impossible by any 
amount of circularising, and, after all, it saves 
the cost of these, so the difference is not worth 
talking about. I know a society who ran a smart 
little monthly journal, which cost a few pounds 
outside the revenue of the advertisements, who, 
during the past year, have dropped it, and now 
you seldom, if ever, hear of them. 


Platinum Points. 


In the case of platinum paper, it was pointed 
out at a recent meeting of the Coventry Photo- 
graphic Club how important it was to observe 
absolute cleanliness, the avoidance of dampness 
in storing the unprinted and printed paper before 
development, and the injury effected by the 
fumes from tobacco, the presence of lime in 
the washing water, and other sources of stain, 
while it was made clear that amateur photo- 
graphers had a valuable and easy printing pro- 
cess of undoubted permanence at their com- 
mand. Five new members was a fitting finale to 
the meeting. 


What are the Ordinary Members Doing ? 


At a recent meeting of Warrington Photographic 
Society, six of the members (all officers and members 
of the committee, by the way) had the pleasure and 
honcur of seeing their own work thrown on the 
screen. The occasion was the visit of the Lanca- 
shire and Cheshire Photographic Union box of 
slides to the Academy rooms of the above society. 
Out of тоо lantern slides selected critically by 
the judges of the Union, no less than eleven were 
from these six Warrington members—Messrs. 
W. E. Brown, K. F. Bishop, A. Davis, A. Frost, 
H. Holloway, and W. R. Jackson. Congratulations 
must especially be given to the last-named, who is 
the youngest of the successful workers, and to 
Mr. Frost, for his nature study pictures, including 
the nests of various birds. 
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Sh ffield show Increases. 

The Sheffeld Photographic Society are thor- 
oughly alive to the membership question, if one 
may judge from the weekly circular they regularly 
send me. Seldom do I open a copy without finding 
a list of seven or eight new members in nomina- 
tion. The footnote of the circular perhaps ex- 
En the situation: ''Members are invited to 
ring a friend to this lecture.” 


The Advantages of Carbon. 

Carbon tissue was the subject of an interesting 
lecture by Mr. Dawe to the members of the 
Portsmouth Camera Club recently. Some of its 
advantages over any other printing process (ac- 
cording to the view held by Mr. Dawe) by 
reason of its cheapness, the ease with which it 
can be manipulated, and the beautiful colours 
obtainable, were pointed out and fully dealt with. 
Samples of prints by this process from Mr. 
Dawe's own negatives were handed round illus- 
trating very forcibly the amount of control that 
it places in the hands of the user for obtaining 
any desired result. 


Success Again at Rotherham. 

Unfortunately, I have insufficient room to pub- 
lish the large award list of the Rotherham Photo- 
graphic Society's exhibition, but my readers can 
be assured that the exhibition was up to the 
standard this excellent organisation has set for 
itselí during the past few years. The show has 
been a great success from all points of view, and 
the arrangements were even better than previous 
years, whilst the patronage of workers and the 
visiting public has not been less generous. Con- 
gratulations are once again showered on the 
secretary of secretaries, Mr. H. C. Hemmingway. 


Bromide Classes at Ealing. 


Now that the days are getting shorter and the 
daylight available is of poor quality for photo- 
graphic printing, ''bromide" paper is of con- 
siderable service. With the object in view of 
increasing the popularity of “ bromide enlarging "’ 
and sundry other photographic processes, the 
Ealing Photographic Society is forming classes 
for the instruction of its members in these various 
directions. The reconstructed dark-room belonging 
to the society is equipped with a splendid en- 
larging apparatus, and the various classes are to 
be held in the spacious ''dark-room " itself. 


Comfortable Rooms at Sunderland. 

The winter session has been inaugurated by the 
Sunderland Camera Club, when Mr. Octavius C. 
Wilmot. the genial president, demonstrated the 
“After Treatment of the Negative." This subject, 
in the hands of Mr. Wilmot, was sure to be inte- 
resting. The club rooms are now tastefully 
decorated and well heated, and, therefore, should 
be most attractive to the members this winter. 


Hartlepools Society. 


The Hartlepools Photographic Society have had 
a good year, as shown by their report just to 
hand. The following officers were elected for the 
session:—President, Mr. F. Yeoman, ).Р.; vice- 
president, Mr. J. J. Rutherford; hon. secretary 
and treasurer, Mr. R. S. Bowman; hon. 
lanternist, Mr. N. Hall; council, Messrs. Apple- 


yard, Duthie, Freeland, Gale, Petty, Tidman, 
Broadbent, Foxall, and Pattison. 
Progressive Steps at Burnley. 

The Burnley Mechanics’ Institution Camera 
Club had a good send-off at the opening of the 
session, and amongst many points of interest 


mentioned by the president in his address I note 
the committee hope to form a ladies’ section of 
the club. The present lady membership аге 
meeting shortly to talk over the matter and 
formulate plans. A suggestion for a club room 
for conversational and social purposes is also 
being sympathetically considered. 


After Five Years—Success 

After five years’ successful working, the Kidder- 
minster Photographic Society have again presented 
their annual report and balance sheet, which is a 
very creditable account of the committee's steward- 
ship. A small favourable balance is left, after 
providin* for the purchase of an enlarging lantern 
from the revenue. 
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Gum-Bichromate Still Alive. 


A demonstration on gum-bichromate printing 
was given at a recent meeting of the Midlothian 
Photographic Association. Mr. Thomson, the 
demonstrator, put forth a strong plea on behalf 
of this process, and drew attention to the splendid 
results that could be obtained by careful work 
and a little perseverance. lhe process is in- 
expensive in so far as no costly chemicals are 
required, only gum, colour, bichromate, and a 
sheet or two of drawing paper. It may be well 
to add that the paper works better when sized, as 
some papers allow the colour to sink in too far. 
The gum is made from powdered gum arabic, 
dissolved in three times its bulk of water. The 
gum and colour are mixed together before the 
bichromate is added. To coat two or three sheets 
of 15 by 12 paper it will be found that two tea- 
spoonfuls of gum mixed with colour and two tea- 
spoonfuls of 1o per cent. solution of bichromate 
wil be sufficient. Should the negative be hard, 
add a little more bichromate. Printing is about 
three times slower than P.O.P. During develop- 
ment the print can either be left lying in water 
or it may be developed bv drawing cotton-wool 
lightly over the surface while in the water; this 
method, however, should be done as soon as the 
print has been placed in water, as if it were 
left too long the surface would become too soft 
to touch. Ií it is desired to do any subsequent 
work on the print, it should be allowed to dry 
away from the light, and may afterwards be put 
in water and the various parts worked up with a 
brush. The writer's experience is always print 
in a strong light; if the light is poor, wait for 
another day. 


How to Make a Picture. 


At the South Suburban Society, Mr. W. V. 
Goulstone gave a valuable illustration of nega- 
tive enlarging. Taking his own well-known 
picture, “А Rainy Day,” he showed how it was 
produced from first to last—a carbon trans- 
parency, an enlarged negative, working up of 
negative to remove blemishes, control of lighting, 
and finally the print. Lectures of this kind are 
more informative than hours of talk. If the 
weather has been better in the south suburban 
district than the writer has experienced, there 
would not have been any difficulty in even pro- 
viding the “ rain.’ 


Another New Paper. 


At the Preston Scientific Society Mr. F. Win- 
ning has been demonstrating a new development 
paper that will give any tone, and is invented by 
Mr. R. P. Gregson, of Lytham. It can be used 
as an ordinary bromide paper for blacks or 
as a gaslight paper to give tones, and develop- 
ment can be conducted in the full light of any 
room. Most of the usual developers can be used 
for the process. 


To Make Photographers. 


Mr. H. E. Edmeads, the hon. secretary of the 
Oliver Goldsmith Photographic Society, evidently 
intends to make one into a photographer, 
whether he wants to be one or not. In his 
opening announcement to Peckham residents, he 
asks, “Are you interested in photography? "' 
Whether you are or not, you are cordially 
invited to spend a pleasant evening with the 
Oliver Goldsmith Photographic Society at the 
Collyer Hall Schools, in High Street, Peckham, 
S.E. That is the right spirit for making 
men bers. 


Presentation at Loughborough. 


An interesting event was celebrated at a recent 
meeting of the Loughborough Photographic 
Society. The secretary, Mr. J. E. Underwood, 
was presented with a marble timepiece, as a mark 
of esteem and good wishes, on the occasion of 
his marriage. The president spoke of Mr. Under- 
wood’s long connection with the Loughborough 
society and of his enthusiastic zeal in furthering 
photographic work in the town. The society owed 
much to his interest and work, and the 
members had gladly availed themselves of this 
opportunity of giving tangible expression to their 
appreciation of his serv 
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Paste Preservative. 
Can you recommend a paste preservative foi 
dextrine, etc.? 


E. C. R. (Cheniston Gardens). 

Use water that has been well boiled. 
When it is cool add three or four drops of 
carbolic acid per pint, and shake the mix- 
ture thoroughly. Use this for making the 
paste. If you like you may give the mix- 
ture an agreeable scent by the addition of 
a drop or two of oil of cloves. If this 
does not meet your needs, then try dis- 
solving 20 gr. of mercuric chloride per 
pint of water as the solvent. 


Developing Spool Films. 
I have some exposed Brownie spools, chiefly 
beach and cliff scenes. (1) What is the 
'" inst." speed of a No. з Folding Brownie? 
(2) Do the figures 8, 16, 32, 64 represent the 
F values? (3) Assuming the shutter speed to 
be between 1-22nd and 1-32nd sec., would the 
exposure be underdone with stop marked 8, 
and light tested by Bee meter to vary between 
d 12 sec. in sunlight with N.C. Kodak 
films, 180 Watkins? (4) As I have not 
developed films before, I thought of cutting 
off each picture and developing one at a 
time. (s) What developer would be advisable, 
and what factor for negatives suitable for 
enlarging? (6) How should I treat under and 
over exposure? (7) What coloured filter 
should I use for ortho. plates? 
P. H. (Tooting). 
(1) The makers are the people to answer 
this question. (2) Most probably these are 
the U.S. numbers, not the F numbers, ex- 
cept in the case of 16, which is the same 
in both, viz., F/16. Thus No. 8 = F/11; 
No. 32 = F/22; No. 64 = F/32, and so 
on. (3) We can only make a guess that 
under the conditions quoted the exposures 
are not likely to be overdone. (4) Your 
proposed plan of developing each exposure 
singly is certainly advisable; at any rate, 
until you have acquired a little facility and 
experience. (5) All things considered, 
rodinal is most likely to suit your needs. 
For a normal negative a time factor of 
about 30 is generally somewhere near the 
mark. ay one or two exposures with this 
factor, and then if you find you are getting 
too much contrast you can cut down the 
factor to, say, 25. You might advisedly 
begin with 10-15 mins. rodinal per ounce 
water. (6) When you know for certain 
that you have over-exposure, add 5 mins. 
of ro per cent. solution of potass. bromide 
per ounce of developer. For under- 
exposure use a 5-10 mins. rodinal per 
ounce water and plenty of patience, but 
do not over-develop: (7) A yellow- 
coloured filter is required with ortho. 
plates. As to the particular yellow colour 
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to use, take the advice of the firm that 
makes the plates. They know what tint 
suits their plates best. They can also tell 
you how many times their screen increases 
the unscreened exposure. 


Developer. 

I have recently taken up photography, and 

purchased developer at 1s. per bottle, but 

find it comes expensive. I have been recom- 

mended to use Johnson's ad. packets of 

developer making 10 ounces, but this is more 

than I require at a time, and find it has 

perished in a few days, etc. 

W. S. (Warrington). 

Why not divide the contents of the 
second packet into two equal parts, and 
make up § ounces at a time? The same 
firm, Johnson’s, put up developers іп 
tablet or ''scaloid " form, enabling one 
to make up one ounce of solution at a time. 
Glazing Prints. 

What is the proper way to glaze prints? I 

have tried, but find they stick. 

B. R. (Chiswick). 

There are two factors contributing to 
success. First, the glazing surface (glass 
ferrotype plates, pulp or vulcanite sheets, 
etc.) must be thoroughly clean and well 
polished with a dust of powdered French 
chalk and a bit of old silk. Also the print 
should be allowed to dry after washing, 
and then rewetted previous to laying down 
on the glazing boards. Messrs. Houghtons 
(SS, High Holborn) sell a * glazing solu- 
tion " that apparently makes it impossible 
to fail. 


Copyright, etc. 
(1) If a photograph is accepted and paid 
for by a weekly paper, can the owner of the 
negative sell other copies, or send them in 
for competition? (2) A photograph is to be 
taken on a bright day showing dark shadows. 
The actinometer darkens in 2 seconds in the 
bright part, and 4o seconds in the shadows. 
Which reading to be taken? 
W. M. G. (Inverness). 
All depends on the conditions of sale. 
If a person gives an order for a photo- 
graph td be taken for payment, the copy- 
right belongs to the person giving the 
order. Otherwise, it belongs to the person 
taking the negative or firm which he works 
for. If nothing was said about exclusive 
rights when the print was accepted for 
publication, the fee paid does not prevent 
the photographer making and selling other 
copies, or sending them in to competitions. 
But if the copyright is infringed the owner 
cannot take legal action unless the copy- 
right has been entered at Stationers' Hall. 
(2) If you want no detail or gradation in 
the shadows, you will ignore them and 
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take the reading for the bright part; but 
if you want detail, etc., in the shadows, 
you will take the actinometer value of 
these shadow parts just as if there were 
no bright parts. In case of great extremes, 
sometimes it is advisable to compromise 
matters a little. 


Reducing Printed and Toned Bromide s. 
I have several sulphide-toned bromide prints 
that I wish to reduce, etc. 

S. G. H. (Swindon). 
Silver sulphide is not an easy thing to 
dissolve, and we doubt your being able to 
reduce your print without injuring the 
paper basis. It is possible that a ro gr. 
per ounce solution of potass. cyanide 

(poison) may remove any remnant of un- 

converted silver. But the game is not 

worth the candle if you can start afresh 
and make new prints. 


A Thin Sky in Negative. 
Can you please tell me cause of the sky 
printing so dark on enclosed, etc. ? 
W. E. (Chelsea). 


Evidently the negative has been both 
over-exposed and under-developed. In- 
tensification would probably improve 
matters. 


Defective Negatives. 


I shall be glad if you will tell me how to 
treat the negatives (under-exposed and over 
developed) of enclosed prints? They are the 
portraits of a relative recently passed away. 
I thought of using Cresco Filma to reduce 
density, and then intensify to correct under- 
exposure. P. T. L. (Hampstead). 


You are labouring under a common but 
serious delusion, viz., that intensification 
will remedy under-exposure. If a plate 
has been under-exposed, neither develop- 
ment nor intensification will correct this 
error. The developer can only bring out 
whatever effect the exposure has ' made, 
and intensification can only add to what 
development has done—i.e., it cannot add 
new detail. As you cannot repeat the 
negatives, you will be wise not to tamper 
with them in any way. Your best plan 
is to make a soft-contrast transparency 
positive by contact, using an ordinary slow 
plate and metol as a developer, aiming 
to get detail and softness of contrast. 
Then from your transparency make by 
contact a new negative, being careful not 
to over-develop. 

Enlarging on Platinotype. 
Would it be possible to make platinotype en- 
largements in a daylight enlarger, using an 
F/3.5 anastigmat. I understand it is possible 
to make platinotype enlargements 5 arc 
light, etc. S. H. A. G. (Bermuda). 

We cannot say what is possible, but it 
would be worth while trying your daylight 
enlarger, interposing a thin sheet of finely 
ground glass between the direct sunlight 
and lens. The exposure would have to be 
found by trial and error, unless you can 
contrive some way of examining the print 
from time to time without disturbing it, by 
means of a trapdoor arrangement in the 
side of the enlarger. As to cost and 
fittings for an arc lamp, you must consult 
a practical electrician. 


Carbon Enlarging. 

How can one make an enlarged print on 

carbon, e.g., Autotype tissue? 

K. J. O. (Kyoto). 

(1) You can use direct sunlight if you 
can use a heliostat, but this is a costly 
piece of apparatus. (2) You can make an 
enlarged negative and print by contact in 
the usual way. (3) You can use an еп- 
larged bromide print and follow the 
ozobrome process. For details of this 
process apply to T. Illingworth and Co., 
Willesden Junction, London, N.W., for 
gratis booklet. 
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Meking the Least of It. 

Even a millionaire has 
his dissatisfied moments. 
Some time ago Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie gave a trifle of 


£7,000 for a library in 
British Guiana. Now, with 
all respect, I will tell 


the 


library authorities what 
should have allotted a few hundreds of the money to the forcible 


they should have done. They 


abduction of our contributor, ‘‘ Cadogan Square," who would 
then have taken some impressive *''fotografs"" of the “ bild- 
ing," and, on the lines of “ Making the Most of It," would 
have blocked out where necessary, following it up by bleach- 
ing and pigmenting in bromoil. The result would have been a 
dainty dish to set before a millionaire. Instead of that, they 
got the library boy to photograph the new building from the 
back, and when the print in all its unadorned simplicity came 
before Mr. Carnegie the generous donor had a fit of dyspepsia. 
(Mem.: To do something to increase the sale of this journal 
in British Guiana.) 

Making More than the Most. 

It is possible—but they don't know it in British Guiana— 
to make the most unpretentious building appear to be a palace 
in the photograph. Knowing as I do the premises of a certain 
enterprising firm, and how they are hemmed in and over- 
shadowed by much larger buildings, and look dowdy in the 
bargain, I am bound all the more to admire the photograph 
as it appears in their advertisements. The photograph shows 
a lordly building, standing in a free and open space, with a 
depth from back to front so illimitable as to cheat the ordinary 
laws of perspective. Moreover, the ground floor, which is 
occupied by quite another company, is grandly swept with a 
little obscuring of detail into the general view. Yes, it is 
wonderful what photography—for it is photography—will do. 


A Matter of Detail. 

There are other ways of making the architectural positive 
into the superlative by means of photography. The writer 
began his literary career as the boy in charge of the waste- 
paper basket on one of those weekles which only exist to 
provide their readers with £1,000 down and a pension for life. 
In due course we moved into other offices—two tiny rooms on 
the fourth floor of a big building already occupied by a 
hundred other businesses. We gained a new respect for our 
paper the following week when a well-ventilated description 
of our palatial premises was accompanied by a photograph 
of the whole of the ample frontage. All the other feeble signs 
were obliterated, and across it was the name of our weekly in 
letters a storey high. But they are troubled with finer scruples 
in British Guiana, and scruples to the architectural photographer 
in the advertising line are occasionally a trifle inconvenient. 


Luminous Labels. 

To cover the face of a dark-room watch with luminous paint 
is a dodge as old as the chronometer itself, but now there comes 
along a man who wants us to lay in a stock of luminous labels 
for dark-room use. At least, it is not the labels which are 
to be luminous, but the lettering upon them, which is done 
with an ink consisting of a mixture of phosphorus and oil of 
cinnamon. The names of our stock solutions will then gleam 
out of the darkness as though they were the remnants of a 
rocket which had forgotten to come down, and remained 
suspended against a black sky. But why gratify an avaricious 
chemist by buying phosphorus and oil of cinnamon? It is well 
known that the homely herring while awaiting a belated funeral 
gives out light in a dark place with unstinting generosity. 


The Will-o’-the- Wisp. 
But even photographers are sometimes fastidious, and the 
presence of a herring lamp may prove objectionable. Now, in 


tropical America they have cages in which they confine fire- 
flies so as to spare the midnight oil. It seems cruel, though, 
to trap the high-spirited firefly and make him buzz for the rest 
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of his days round the sweets-bottle that holds our hypo, but 
there scarcely seems the same objection to putting the humble 
glow-worm into harness. We might even carry a glow-worm 
about with us in our waistcoat pocket for plate-changing 
purposes. Unfortunately for its utility as a dark-room safe- 
lign, the phosphorescence given by the glow-worm is green, 
which is not the most suitable colour for the purpose, unless, of 
course, you are dealing with panchromats or autochromes. 
Doubtless, though, a good-humoured glow-worm might be trained 
to emit ruby light in time. 


Beetles for the Dark-room. 


For those who have an unreasoning aversion to any form of 
livestock in the dark-room there are a number of other phos- 
phorescent substances—íungi, alge, even the nasturtium. But 
I think, nevertheless, there is a future before the unappreciated 
glow-worm. We shall see these little beauties soon on the safe- 
light market: * Warranted not to fog your negative," “ Special 
species for bromides and lantern slides." 

Aier all, it will only mean one beetle added to the less-gaucy 
lot that are probably in the dark-room already. Why is it that 
the beetle tribe have such an affinity for dark-rooms? How many 
times these last few months have we let in a flood of light 
and disclosed a couple of ear-wigs clinging for dear life to 
the dark-room sink! The manner in which they have managed 
to climb two flights of stairs from the garden below remains 
for us one of life’s beautiful mysteries. 


The Lay of the ‘‘Crafty’’ One. 


Oh, Art and Craft! Oh, Craft and Art! 
Why should you two stand so apart, 

The Painter (who's my very brother) 

The one, and I am only t'other. 


I ache to share his high estate, 
To taste his fame, to ape his gait. 
What merit lies in turps and oil 
My fond ambition thus to foil? 


In tubes he buys his “ wherewithals "' ; 
In bottles I my chemicals ; 

I share his brush (his penc? too, 
Though this is but 'twixt me and you). 


"Tis said my work is just as well 
Should I be classed in heaven or—well, 
Ambition knows no rule so crude; 

A name for me is wine and food. 


As tradesman longs to be “ esquire,” 
To be called “ artist " I aspire, 

All else that's his I have the same, 
Oh give, oh give to me his name! 


Van Eyck, Van Dyke, Van Goch, and I 
United stand for artistry. 

A live dog's worth ten dozen dead; 
They're gone. I’m here—that's all. 


I have said. 
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COPYING 


HE beginner may ask 
what line-copying is, 
so that although the 
illustration will show 


one kind of line 
original, it may be 
well to differentiate 


line from tone origi- 
nals. A photograph, 
in which objects are 
represented by grada- 
tions formed by vary- 
ing quantities of the 
minute grains of, 
say, metallic silver in the bromide print, 
is a good example of a tone original. А 
wood engraving, which at a little dis- 
tance may appear very similar, is, 
nevertheless, а dime original, the light 
parts consisting of thin lines some little 
distance apart and the dark parts of 
thick lines closer together. The lines 
are all equally black, and the print can 
be reproduced by means of a negative 
consisting of transparent lines and 
opaque interspaces. To reproduce a 
photograph or a water-colour drawing 
or an aquatint or mezzotint, all of which 
are tone originals, we may have a nega- 
tive quite transparent in the deepest 
shadows and opaque in the highest 
lights, but the intermediate gradations 
will be represented by grey deposits of 
various opacities. 

You may say “Line copying is no 
use to me, I don't want to copy wood 
engravings." Well, there are manv 
things you may want to copy which will 
come under the head of dime originals, 
other than wood engravings. An illumi- 
nated address, an old manuscript, or a 
pen and ink drawing for a Christmas 
card will all require much the same 
methods. 

As we have already suggested, the 
negative from a line original should 
have as black and opaaue a deposit as 
possible to represent the white paper, 
and perfectly clear glass for the black 
lines. The focussing must be done 
verv accurately, because the least blur 
will mean that light from the white 
naper is spread over on to the black 
lines. A plate and developer must be 
selected which will give clean working 
and great density. It is a broad rule 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


ENGRAVINGS AND 


that slow plates give density and rapid 
plates give softness. A slow “land- 
scape ” plate will give a brighter and 
more vigorous negative than a very 
rapid “portrait” plate, but there are 
plates of very slow speed which are 
made purposely for line copying work, 
and which are known as “process” 
plates. They are so called because 
used by a * pro- 
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ducing process е”; 
blocks for 
machine  print- 


ing such as the 
illustrations in 
THE A. P. AND 
Р.М. Process 
plates сап be 
obtained in the 
usual sizes and 
at the same 
price as the 
plates more 
generally | used 
by the photo- 
graphic worker. 
To give some 
idea of the ex- | Mmm 
posure which КАШ = 
will be required, 


| BU — 
we may say that 


Мат 
an Ilford process mx 
plate, to take є 
one make, те- 
quires five times 
the exposure 
which would be 
given to an 
Ilford ordinary. 
Now for the 
developer. A 
good strong 
pyro-soda de- 
veloper will 
work well, but 
hydroquinone is 
excellent where 
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great contrast 
is required. 
The following 


is “a ê 000: 
well-tested 
formula: 
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SUBJECTS. 


A.—Hydroquinone .......... 8o gr. 
Sodium sulphite  ...... 1 OZ. 
Potassium bromide 30 gr. 
Water up tO «ins 20 OZ. 

B.—Caustic soda (sticks)... 80 gr. 
Water BD: 10 ones 20 02. 


To develop, take equal parts of A and 
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When using апу hydroquinone 
developer, it is important to have the 
temperature of the solutions and work- 
room above бо deg. Fahr., as at lower 
temperatures hydroquinone is inert. 

We must mention one or two points 
with regard to the camera, setting up 
the original, and focussing. The most 
convenient instrument to use is a stand 
camera, double extension if possible. 
If the negative is to be the same size 
as the original, an extension of at least 
twice the focal length of the lens in use 
is essential. If the original is a large 
one, and is being copied to a consider- 
ably smaller size, it 1s often possible to 
do the work with a camera which will 
rack out about a couple of inches 
beyond “infinity.” For accurate work 
care must be taken to have the lens 
exactly opposite the centre of the 
original, to keep the baseboard hori- 
zontal, the original vertical, and the 
plate absolutely parallel to the original. 
If these adjustments are not accurately 
made, distortion will occur. This was 
carefully explained in the lesson in the 
issue of April 12, 1010. 

Let us assume that the image has 
been obtained the desired size on the 
ground glass, that the plate is in the 
slide, and we are ready to make the 
exposure. We have placed the original 
in such a position that it is well lighted 
from the side, the light reaching the 
surface of the paper at an angle of 
about 45 deg. We now hang up, close 
beside the original, a Watkins meter, 
with the light-tint dial, and note how 
long the paper takes to darken to the 
painted tint. The exposure will be ten 
seconds for each minute of meter time, 
using the F/8 stop and the Ilford pro- 
cess plate, if the negative is the same 
size as the original. If we are copying 
half size, or about, the exposure will 
be halved, and if quarter size or less it 
will be a quarter as long. This varia- 
iion, of course, is due to the effective 
size of the lens aperture varying with 
camera extension. In other words, 
when we copy sane size a 6 in. lens is 
12 inches from the plate, and so the 
7|8 ston is really an effective aperture 
of F/16. Under these conditions we 
must give 10 seconds for each light-tint 
meter minute. If we are copying 
quarter-plate size or less, the lens will 
be somewhere near its focal length 
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away from the plate, 2.е., 6 inches, and 
the F/8 stop will be actually F/8 (or 
approximately so). And, of course, we 
all know Е/8 only needs a quarter the 
exposure of F/16. Suppose, then, we 
are copying a drawing 8 inches in 


` Fig. 2. 


length on to a quarter-plate (2.е., 4 
inches in length). We are copying half 
size. Suppose the meter paper takes 
3 minutes to darken. We get 15 
seconds as the required exposure if we 
are using the stop marked F/8. 
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Let us put this down in the form of 
a table:— 


Scale. Stop marked Exposure. 
Half as large  F/8 20 Sec , per meter minute 
again (li ht tint) 
Same size ... F/8 10 secs. per meter minute 
(light tint) 
Half size ... F/8 5 secs. per meter minute 


(light tint) 

2} scc s. per meter minute 

(light tint) 

If it should be necessary to use 
smaller stops in order to obtain per- 
fectly sharp definition, we follow the 
ordinary rule, doubling the exposure for 
each stop smaller. 


Having made the exposure, we pro- 
ceed to develop, taking care not to 
develop for too short a time. Too short 
a development will give a negative of 
insufficient density, and the resultant 
print will not show good black lines. 
Fig. 1 is reproduced from a bromide 
print made from a sufficiently developed 
negative, while fig. 2 shows the effect 
obtained when the negative has not 
enough density. It will be seen from 
the sections on fig. 2 that the short 
time of printing gives approximately 
white paper, but the lines are grey 
instead of black. As the printing time 
is increased to get the lines black, the 
light acts through the parts of the nega- 
tive which should be quite opaque, and 
gives us the effect of a grey paper 
instead of white paper. 


If the exposure of the negative has 
been correct and development has 
been stopped too soon, it may be 
possible to intensify the negative after 
thorough washing. For successful in- 
tensifying it is essential that the lines 
should be absolutely clear glass. If 
they are not, the veil over them will also 
be intensified, and the contrast will not 
be sufficiently increased. It is worth 
noting, however, that a negative which 
is not dense enough to give black lines 
on the white ground when printed on 
bromide paper will often do so on a slow 
gaslight paper, and it might be well to 
try one of the well-known brands of gas- 
light papers before intensifying. 

We have dealt with this subject at the 
present time because many workers 
have the artistic ability to make a pen 
drawing, or have artist friends who can 
make the drawing for them, and it may 
be copied and printed so as to form very 
effective and novel Christmas cards. 


Quarter size F/8 


A SPECIAL COMPETITION FOR READERS WITH 


DARK-ROOMS. 


As announced in the Autumn Number, two prizes, of one guinea and half a guinea respectively, are offered for a 
description, accompanied by a photograph, of the competitor’s dark-room or work-room. The prizes will be awarded to 
readers of THE A. P. AND P. N. who have incorporated the most original idea in their practical work, or have arranged 


their rooms, 


no matter how small, 


in the neatest and most efficient manner. 


The recent discussion on dark-room 


accommodation, at the Royal Photographic Society, reported in THE A. P. for October 16 (p. 371), will give a clue to 
the sort of thing required. Any notes on dark-room fitting, etc., which may not be awarded a prize, but which the 
Editor thinks worthy of publication, will be paid for at current rates, and appear under “Тһе Handy Man" heading. 
The competition closes on November 15. Address all communications to The Editor, THE A. P. AND Р. N,, 52, Long 


Acre, London, W.C. Mark envelopes “ Dark-room " in top left-hand corner. 


will be final. 


In all cases the decision of the Editor 
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Every week two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS Weekly Competi- 
tion (Beginners’ Section) will be criticised on this page. The 


technical data are printed as supplicd by the authors; and 
the hints given may be helpful to other beginners dealing with the same class 


of subject. 


HILDREN and old folk are generally 

our best models. The quite young 
and the “getting оп” ones are not so 
faddy about their personal appearances, 
and so they do not want to dress up or 
put on any special expressions. Then, 
again, the youngsters are more lithe or 
lissome (i.e., lithesome) on their limbs, 
and so naturally i.e., unconsciously, 
assume engaging and graceful poses. 
But also the fussy photographer at times 
will try to alter a hand here or foot there 
with the inevitable result of unnaturalness 
or awkwardness. One of ош most 
successful children photographers some 
vears ago said, ' The great art of posing 
children is to ‘don’t ’—i.e., to leave 
them alone, and let them pose them- 
selves." It is one thing to say, “ Put 
your hand like this, Polly," and quite 
another thing to say, “ If you let dolly 


Fig. А.-“ WE LIKE THE LATEST NEWS." 
By R. Measure. 


rest her head on your hand she will go 
to sleep perhaps." That is to say, one 
may lead up to a certain pose by suggest- 
ing something else, but never order or 


suggest a certain pose definitely. 


Now, with the case of fig. A it is quite 
natural for these two boys to want to 
look at the pictures in the paper, but it 
strikes quite a wrong note for them to 
be staring at the camera and not the 
newspaper. Then, again, the strong 
sunshine falling on their faces, causing 


them to “screw their eyes up," as the 


saying goes, shows us that the camera 
man did not give enough thought to the 


-comfort of his models. And one is set 


wondering why two boys should select 


'the top of a sand-bank or something of 
-that kind alongside а dusty road, іп 


blazing sunshine, as their moment for 
reading a newspaper. 

Then, again, in fig. B, one wonders 
why this rug or carpet, or whatever it 
may be, has been spread 
out in this formal fashion 
in the back yard, and these 
three youngsters lumped 
up together in this manner, 
except it be for the 
too obvious purpose of 
being photographed. It 
is quite true that they are 
not staring at the camera 
—that is a point gained, 
but do they look uncon- 
scious of the camera? Do 
they look as if they were 
really playing, or had been 
posed? The camera was 
too high up above ground 
level: this gives the 
ground or floor a kind of 
running uphill look. 


Now, in fig. C the two 
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water-butt background has strong points in 
its favour, and it all aids in the suggestion 
of absence of a made-up arrangement for 
the benefit of the photographer. 


This illustrates a point which readers 
will do well to note, viz., that the first 
time we have а fresh, unconventional 
arrangement like this, the effect is quite 
pleasing, because it is fresh and it is 
free from any jarring note. But the thought- 
less one, sheeplike, proceeds to imitate 
and repeat it, with the result that the 
repetition is a complete fiasco. Avoid, 
therefore, all forms of imitation; it is 
only a silly form of pocket-picking. 

The fault of imitation, which is so rife 
in photography, is due in many instances 
to unconscious mimicry of a picture that 


youngsters are looking at Fig. B—KNOWLEDGE, INTEREST AND AMUSEMENT. By Harold Culff. 


or towards the camera, but 
one can see at a glance that the posing or 
grouping is quite spontaneous, natural, and 
childlike. In fact, one would not be at all 
sure that these two little companions 
were aware of the proximity of a camera 
were it not for the suggestion of a general 
in command, whose existence is suggested 
by the unfortunate slice of a person seen 
along the right margin of the print. By 
failing to trim away this part of the 
print the photographer has given his show 
away. Once again it is a case of spare 
the knife and spoil the picture. 

A word or two as to the vastly im- 
portant subject of choice of background. 
The beginner often fails to give the back- 
ground a thought of any kind until he sees 
the prints, and finds a tree, a church, or 
a cow standing on the top of his model’s 
head. The old hand has learnt that the 
background may make or 
mar his picture. 

In fig. A we at once see 
that the distant trees just 
behind the boy’s head are 
not very satisfactory, 
though we have seen less 
satisfactory cases than 
this. In a general way, 
one may say that foliage 
is not very satisfactory as 
a background, but there 
are exceptions to this as to 
other general rules. 

In fig. B the background 
is simple, quiet, and dark 
—in fact, so noticcably 
dark that one's attention is 
thereby drawn to it Бу this 
marked degree of darkness 
in an open-air scene. 

In fig. C the very un- 
conventional nature of this 


Fig. C.—SWEETHEARTS. 


has been seen at an exhibition or repro- 
duced and talked about. Such a picture 
may embody some new point of view for 
a familiar subject, or it may be a pleasing 
or striking rendering of a new subject. 
The results in both cases may be the 
same. The unoriginal worker will say to 
himself when he sees such a picture for 
the first time, “ Why, that view is just 
like so-and-so," and forthwith sets off 
to photograph a familiar scene that he 
had never given a thought to before ; or, 
on the other hand, he may perceive a 
scene or subject in such a way that he is 
reminded of the picture he saw at the 
exhibition. In either case, although the 
lesson taught is good, one should not 
slavishly copy the idea of the original 
picture, but endeavour to apply the prin- 
ciple, and look about for fresh subjects. 
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GOLDEN EVE. 
BY 
ARTHUR ELLIOTT 


(South Africa). 
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THE QUAY. By E. T. HOLDING, F.R.P.S. 
From the London Salon of Photography. 
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PORTRAIT OF EMIL SAUER. By HUCO ERFURTH. 
From the London Salon of Photography. 
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ЖО, @EDITORIAL COMMENT 


The announcement that Dr. J. H. Smith, of Zurich, 
would demonstrate Utocolor paper—or, as he calls it, 
colour P.O.P. for the reproduction of 
DR. J. M. SMITH'S colour-screen plates—at the London 
PROCESS. and Provincial Association brought 
together a very large and expectant 
gathering, among whom most of those commercially in- 
terested in the screen-plate in this country were con- 
spicuous. Unfortunately, Dr. Smith, owing to indis- 
position, was prevented from attending at the last 
moment, and therefore, beyond the mere reading of his 
booklet of instructions, which has now been generally 
distributed, and an examination of several specimens of 
autochrome prints on the paper in question, little was 
possible in the way of further elucidation. The process 
consists, briefly, in varnishing the autochrome or other 
plate with a special preparation, and then placing it in 
contact with the new paper in the printing frame, using 
suitable filters. The printing occupies about two hours 
in sunlight, and the subsequent fixing, as we suggested 
in a previous note on the subject, is carried out in a 
special bath, and not in the ordinary hypo solution. Mr. 
O. S. Dawson showed a print in the intermediate stage 
of printing, and Dr. Smith’s prints which were handed 
round had an excellent appearance, and but little fault 
could be found with the colour rendering. 
6 8 e 
The success of the London Salon of Photography this 
year, as evidenced by the letter from the hon. secretary 
which is published elsewhere in this 
issue, must be extremely gratifying 
to the organisers of the exhibition. 
It demonstrates that, in spite of— 
or, perhaps, because of—the attacks made in a certain 
quarter on the Salon and its work, both the public and 
the more important sections of the press have thor- 
oughly appreciated the fine show of pictorial work that 
was on view at Pall Mall. Тһе facts demonstrate 
beyond doubt that it is quite possible to have a highly 
successful and well-attended pictorial exhibition in Lon- 
don, and in addition, with capable management, to 
make it a financial success. To hear that not only is 
there a considerable balance to carry forward to next 
year, but that the members of the Salon have not been 
called upon for any subscriptions whatsoever, must 


THE SUCCESSFUL 
SALON. 
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afford food for reflection to the members of other societies 
who have failed in their exhibitions. It is good news 
that the same gallery has been booked for the 1912 
Salon. Nothing succeeds like success. 
о е Q 
We do not know whether to congratulate the more 
heartily Mr. Urban or his patrons upon the fact that, at 
the request of the latter, the film of the 
Spanish bull-fight will figure no more in the 
Kinemacolor programme. But it gave one 
an unpleasant feeling a night or two ago to 
step into the Royal Photographic Society and find an 
otherwise excellent travel lecture leave a nasty taste in 
the mouth because of a too prolonged description of a 
bull-fight, accompanied by the lecturer’s own photo- 
graphs, though, to be quite fair, the sickening climax 
was spared us. The audience, in which were a number 
of ladies—for that matter, men are perhaps equally sen- 
sitive on the subject—showed very plainly their relief 
when the lecturer '' passed on." There are quite 
enough sunny archways in Spain, and mosaic pave- 
ments, and palm trees and orange groves, and bits of 
old cathedrals, without letting our cameras patronise the 
most disgusting and cowardly sport in the world. 
$ c бө 
It is possible the foregoing note may appear worse 
than rubbish to the out-and-out pictorialist. He will 
reply that all is fish that comes to his 


ENTER, 
THE BULL. 


FRANKLY net. He is not concerned with moral 
HETERODOX. values, but with those artistic values 
that, for him at least, have superseded 

them. The bull-fight is not a little affair of flesh and 


blood, but of light and shade. It gives him a particular 
combination which he gets nowhere else. It has bold 
lines and well-balanced masses, and charging bull and 
picador are only pawns in his pictorial game.  Per- 
sonally, we question whether he does himself quite 
justice by this detachment. Art is not so coldly apart 
from life that it can be oblivious of the tragic reality 
behind the decorative effect, and we have an idea that 
public appreciation, even of the purest bit of pictorialism, 
is coloured or discoloured by the nature of the subject. 
No diffusion of focus, or after-work on negative or print 
will make a bull-fight into a dance round the maypole 
or a group of old ladies at afternoon tea. 
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It was a daring photography which Dr. Tempest 
Anderson expounded the other night at the Camera 
Club. He has been uncomfortably 

AT THE CRATERS close to streams of boiling lava from 
MOUTH. volcanoes in the Mediterranean and in 
New Zealand and the West Indies, 

and sometimes after taking his picture he has had to 
snatch up his camera and run for his life. He has 
enjoyed hospitality in a house which a few days after- 
wards was destroyed in a volcanic upheaval, and he has 
even essaved night photography, giving a quarter of an 
hour's exposure upon the bubbling discharges and 
obtaining a picture of them by their own light. Dr. 
Anderson had a great amount of interesting matter to 
communicate with regard to volcanic eruptions, which 
he divides into the Stromboli and vulcanine tvpes. In 
the case of the former a vast quantity of semi-liquid lava 
is in the crater, from which explosions of a more or less 
quiet description continually take place. In the latter 
there is a cauliflower-like discharge, similar to that 
assumed by the thick smoke issuing from the funnel of 
a steamboat, or by finely divided and highly heated 
material such as volcanic ash or soot when it is dis- 
charged suddenly from a natural or artificial chimney. 
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Dr. Anderson's immediate purpose was to describe 
Matavann, a totally new volcano, making its appearance 
in 1905 in Savaii, an island of the Samoan group. The 
extraordinary forms assumed bv the lava, the fissure 
craters, subsidence craters, and various secondary 
phenomena provided a really thrilling series of pictures. 
| ве её ғ 
Cinematograph films holding ир to ridicule the British 
and portraying prodigies of valour performed by Ameri- 
can soldiers are causing a feeling 
MOTION PICTURES of indignation in Canada, where 
AND PATRIOTISM. the latter variety are apparently 
being '' dumped "' in considerable 
numbers. The racial feeling between black and white is 
bad enough, and it seems very unnecessary to extend 
such feeling to peoples who are more or less the same 
nationalitv. Some correspondence has been appearing 
in the Times which reveals a lamentable state of affairs 
in the cinematograph world, and one which is hardly 
likely to benefit this branch of photographic industry. A 
strong public protest was recently made against “ the 
exhibition of too many moving pictures showing deeds 
of valour performed by the Americans to the detriment 
of views exhibiting the glory of the British people.’’ 
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EVOLUTION 


IN PICTORIAL PHOTOGRAPHY. 


A BRITISH SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHIC ART SUGGESTED. 


R. CHARLES JOB having declined to read a paper on 
the occasion of the opening of his one-man exhibition 
at the Royal Photographic Society, Mr. J. C. Warburg came 
forward with an interesting address, devoted in part to an 
appreciation of Mr. Job's work, which he praised for its con- 
sistency and superiority to passing fashions, and in part to a 
review of the ding.dong conflict between the interventionists 
and non-interventionists, or, as he preferred to call them, the 
purists and the fakers, the word ''purist" in this case not 
being synonymous with “ prig," nor * faker" with “deceiver.” 
The domination of fashion in photography applied both to 
process and subject. In the beginning everybody printed on 
shiny albumen paper. Then came platinotype printing, which 
at first was thought to be rather outré. The gum process diverted 
attention from platinotype until gum itself was thrown over 
for the inky splendours of oil and bromoil. It was its special 
characteristic—the brilliancy of albumen, and later of P.O.P., 
the correct translation from the negative in platinotype, the 
juiciness of gum, and the richness of oil—which gave each 
process its right to exist. Yet, in spite of its special qualities, 
each succeeding process ousted the other, and the replacement 
was always carried further than the value of the new process 
warranted, sometimes with unfortunate results. Some people 
were to.day producing dingy oil prints who formerly did ex- 
cellent work in gum. It was the same with subjects. Mr. 
Thomas brought forward his ' Birch and Bracken,” and the 
crowd followed him. Then Horsley Hinton discovered the 
pictorial possibilities of boggy country, and forthwith the 
crowd deserted the ferns for the fens. 

Passing in review the cycles of the individual photo- 
grapher’s progress, Mr. Warburg said that to find pleasure 
in subject alone was the characteristic of the tyro. The 
beginner gloried in complexity of subject and wealth of detail. 
Soon, however, it palled upon him, and he began to choose 
more frequently subjects for their beauty rather than for their 
personal interest. This was the period in the amateur’s 
existence when he produced “Тһе Last Load,” “Тһе Close 
of Day," “Тһе Girl at the Stile." Some never got beyond this 
stage. Others went forward to discover a stirring of the 
artistic instinct, to feel the importance of composition, to learn 
to leave out, to appreciate tone, to gain unitv of expression. 
to subordinate each part of the composition to the general 
theme. The importance of spontaneity—the absence of a too 
conscious striving after effect—was also a point laid stress upon 
by Mr. Warburg. 

The cleavage in 
and the faker, he 
division of artistic 
and those who did 


the photographic world between the purist 
thought, more or less coincided with the 
thought into those who believed in Nature 
not, for the men who disbelieved in Nature 
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were almost bound to use any kind of hand-work which would 
realise their ideals. He believed pure photography to be a 
growing force. In America the workers who relied generally 
upon what their lenses gave them, while not unfavourable 
to any intervention or control process which would realise 
their purpose, included Clarence White, Holland Day, and to 
some extent Coburn and Mrs. Kasebier. In this country Cadby 
and De Meyer, widely different as their work was, he imagined 
used little or no after-manipulation. Of countless examples 
on the other side, Demachy, who frankly disbelieved іп the 
pure photograph as a work of art, was representative. At 
present the school which relied most upon photography did 
not disdain the use of handwork or of a control process if 
necessary to a desired effect, but as this school developed—and 
it was a growing school—this extraneous aid would be shelved 
to a greater and greater extent. 

Mr. Warburg did not deny that intervention of one kind or 
another produced excellent results, but he thought that the 
value of pure photography was not fully realised, and that 
the differences made possible by proper choice of lenses and 
selection of point of view were often overlooked. Moreover, the 
effects made possible by hand control failed to carry convic- 
tion. The telling little accents made by a good oil-printer 
were very seductive, but one could generally see that the 
shadow had been lightened or extra ink had been piled on in 
the worker’s anxiety to get an effect he had not seen and one 
probably that never could be seen. A wonderful, amount of 
contrast was to be obtained without such aids in photography, 
in the keeping of a whole key light or gloomy, in the differentia- 
tion of focus, in the subtleties of tone. And there was a feeling 
of rightness, reality, actuality, which it was possible to obtain 
by photographic means alone. He concluded with the words 
of Corot, “Long live conscience and simplicity. There lies the 
only way to the true and the sublime.” 

In the discussion which foilowed, Mr. J. W. Lumb held that 
we were face to face with a great revival of the artistic instinct 
in this country, and that it called for recognition and direction. 
He suggested that there should be formed, under the zgis of the 
Royal Photographic Society, a British School of Photographic 
Art, not necessarily a school with a written constitution, but 
a movement within the society. The annual exhibition might, 
he thought, be limited to purely British work, and an effort made 
to obtain the best examples by getting into touch with provin- 
cial centres. Moreover, a select few of the exhibitors might 
be admitted each year to the fellowship. Then, perhaps, when 
the American millionaire had departed with the last British 
masterpiece under his arm, an artistic photography which had 
found refuge in the homes of the people might be there for us 
to fall back on. 
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By ARTHUR LINEKER. # 


EEK by week thousands of amateur photo- 
graphers purchase their favourite paper 
dealing with their hobby, and either read it 
through or peruse those articles which are 

of particular interest to themselves. This is good in its 
way, but how many such readers commit to memory 
what they have read, or put into practice such know- 
ledge as they have acquired? The mere reading of a 
technical article, say, оп “ Developing," will not im- 
prove the work of any reader unless he follows it up by 
a practical lesson or experiment in the dark-room. To 
say ''I will remember this or that hint the next time I 
am developing '" has no immediate result, and most 
likely when the time comes along when such a hint 
would be useful to the worker, he has either only a hazy 
recollection of what he has read, and where he read it, 
or he has forgotten it altogether. 

Now, there is nothing like just doing a thing to instil 
it permanently in the memory. The writer, of course, 
does not advocate any reader taking up his current copy 
of THE A. P. AND P. N. and there and then practising 
every one of the score or so of useful hints given in 
various branches of the technical side of photography, 
but would recommend the singling out of one or two 
such hints as appeal to him for the reason that thev 
explain how to overcome 
some difficulty he has ex- 
perienced in his work. A 
careful perusal of the 
paper will every week re- 
veal some such elucidatory 
points, and to immediately 
put into practice such 
hints will for all future 
time equip the worker 
with knowledge that will 
always enable him to over- 
come or avoid these par- 
ticular difficulties. 

The writer has been 
practising camera work 
for a great number of 
years without intermit- 
tence, and prides himself 
upon his knowledge of the 
technical side of the art, 
but he is not in the least 
ashamed to confess that 
scarcely a week passes but 
what he learns something 
of great value from these 
pages, not by mere read- 
ing, but by putting into 
practice what he has read, 
and thereby adds to his 
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A concrete example will, perhaps, point out more 
clearly the idea of this article. 

A few weeks ago the writer had some over-exposed, 
foggy, flat, and naturally thin negatives, which he 
wished to make the most of. The idea was to first clear 
them up as much as posible, and then intensify them. To 
clear them they really should have been reduced with 
ferricyanide and hypo, but as no ferricyanide was at 
hand and was not procurable at the time, it was decided 
to experiment on one or two of the less important nega- 
tives by reducing with ammonium persulphate. The 
result was that very little improvement was noticeable, 
and the rest of the plates were laid aside. 

In a recent article the writer discovered that a negative 
reduced with ammonium persulphate would be amenable 
to any after treatment by using an acid fixing bath after 
reduction. 

Here, then, was a most useful hint, which was imme- 
diately put to a practical test, the result being that the 
remaining unsatisfactory negatives have been very much 
improved, whilst the writer has a definite idea as to how 
and when this method will prove of value. It only 
remained to make a note of the quantity of the solutions 
used, such note being filed іп a loose-leaf book under its 
particular subject. 
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By Miss MAY BARKER. 


Awarded a prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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The future procedure, when similar negatives have to 
be dealt with, will be simple. One will not have for- 
gotten the process, and it will only be necessary to turn 
up the note for quantities of chemicals required, and the 
rest is straightforward. It is not likely that anyone сап 
commit to memory all the various formula, and for that 
reason the note-book is advocated, but it should be well 
indexed, or it is not handy for quick reference. 

Master of any handicraft is he who has a thorough 
knowledge of its technicalities, and thereby is able to at 


SOME EXPERIMENTS 


HAT a pair of plain mirrors may be arranged in 

a variety of different ways, so as to form in each 

case a stereoscope, will be seen from the dia- 

gram illustrations accompanying this article. 
Needless to say, the mirrors employed must be of plate 
glass, with the silver precipitated upon the front sur- 
face and highly burnished. А small 
holder, ‘such as shown in fig. 1, should 
be provided for each mirror and each 
view, so that four in all will be required. 
These little holders will enable the 
mirrors as well as the dissimilar pic- 
tures to be stood upright at any angle 
and independently of each other. We 
may now proceed to show the variety of 
combinations possible, and it is per- 
haps fitting that our first example should constitute the 
well-known ‘‘ Wheatstone stereoscope ” (fig. 2). Неге 
the eyes of the observer are situated at L R, plain 
mirrors at A B, and the pair of stereoscopic pictures at 
C D, with the result that the composite image will be 
seen at E F. Now take the two views, C D, and place 
them as in fig. 3. The 
mirrors A B are not quite 
parallel with each other, 
being slightly closer to- 
gether at their ends 
nearest the  observer’s 
eye, R. The consequence 
of this non-parallelism is 
that the image of D is 
seen superimposed upon 
the companion picture, C, 
with the result that stereo- 
scopic fusion takes place. 
It will be noticed that the 
view D is closer to the face 
of the observer than is the 
view C; but owing to the 
fact that the rays emanat- 
ing from D are twice re- 
flected before reaching the 
eye, its image upon the 
retina will be corresponding in magnitude to the image 
of С, which is viewed direct by the left eye, L. It is 
obvious that this arrangement may be transferred over 
to the left eye, so that the latter sees the picture re- 
flected, whilst the right eye views its respective picture 
direct; but the change 16 not sufficiently different to that 
of fig. 3 to justify the claim of a separate instrument. 
In the next experiment (fig. 4) both eyes view the pic- 
tures after a single reflection ; thus: place the stereo- 
scopic pictures at C and D facing the mirrors A B, 
which latter are inclined away from each other to the 


Fig. 1. 
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once come to a definite conclusion as to what should be 
done and how to do it, and the sole aim of this journal is 
to enable those who read to achieve such knowledge. It 
remains for the reader to put into practice that which he 
has read if he wishes to derive the utmost benefit from 
what is presented in its pages. The old adage, “ prac- 
tice makes perfect " applies to nothing more strongly 
than it does to photography, and the goal of perfection 
may be most easily reached by working on lines such as 
are here described. 
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IN STEREOSCOPY WITH MIRRORS. 


By THEODORE BROWN. Ф 


$рес!а! to “Тһе А. P. and P. №.” 


extent indicated. The eyes of the observer, L R, look 
over the back of the views and see the composite image 
at E F. This form allows of the ordinary mounted 
stereograms to be examined. Now by a slight modifi- 
cation of this form an instrument is immediately con- 
structed, such as permits of stereoscopic prints being 


examined that have not been transposed; in other 
words, prints direct from the negatives obtained in a 
twin-lens camera. Such a modification consists merely 
in allowing the two mirrors A B to be inclined towards 
each other, as in fig. 5. In this case, the view D is 
seen by the left eye, L, in the mirror A; whilst the left 
picture, C, is seen in the mirror B by the right eye R; 
the composite image appearing at E F. Yet another 
stereoscope for non-transposed prints may be arranged, 
as in fig. 6. The mirrors A B face the dissimilar pair 
of pictures which are placed at C D, and the respective 
angles of the mirrors are such that the right eye, R, 
sees the left picture, D, in B, whilst the left eye, L, sees 
the right picture, C, in the mirror A; the composite and 


stereoscopic image being visible at the dotted line, E F. 
If now the angle of the mirrors be slightly altered, as in 
hg. 7, the usual transposed and mounted stereogram 
may be examined, the view being at C D, and each eye 
seeing its proper image as in the ordinary way with a 
combined image at E F. 
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WRITTEN, AND EXAMPLES DRAWN, BY CON. FOLEY. 


ANY excellent photographers, after taking infinite care 

M with negative, resultant print, and method of 
mounting, quite spoil the effect of the whole when 
attempting the lettering. Possibly the letters are too in- 
Cisive, or possibly they are badly proportioned or unsuitable 


ABCDEFGHI 


NOPQRST VXY Z 


Fig. 1.—Roman Capitals. 


in style. The first of these probable faults may be chiefly a 
matter of taste, but the two latter are caused by want of 
thought or some little practice in lettering. 

The variations are endless which may be employed to 
depict the shapes evolved by necessity and custom to form 
our alphabet, yet there can be no question that all lettering 
should be easy to read and pleasing to the eye. It is this 
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Gothic architecture, then Gothic lettering, an example of 
which we give (fig. 2), is obviously the most accordant. 
It is even more unwise to title а classical subject with Gothic 
letters, and the curly variety sometimes used by the photo- 
grapher is equally bad taste. Our letters are mainly 
evolved from those used by the Romans, 
who of necessity chose few curves, thus 
allowing the form to be easily incised in 
metal or cut in stone. As complete an 
alphabet as possible, taken from designs 
by the Romans, is given in fig. 1, the 
reason for its incompleteness being that 
the letters J and W were not used by 
the Romans in the form they afterwards 
assumed. Until comparatively recent 
times the letters U and V were each 
drawn V. Remembering this, we see how our W is derived, 
being literally two U’s. 

It is wise to never compress lettering, as the long, thin, 
close-together strokes which result are extremely worrying to 
the eyes and hard to understand. The Romans favoured a 
letter which was almost square, and naturally the practice 
was continued at the Renaissance, as may be seen in the 


ABODERGNIR LM 
DODO RK STUGXVZ 


abcdefginkimnopqrstuvwrnr 125456789 


"ig. 2.—Gothic Capitals and Small Letters. 


matter that 1s often overlooked by people unused to any form 
of writing other (Бап the ordinary “running” hand method. 
Their first efforts are usually characterised bv attempts at the 
artistic, which onlv succeed in being eccentric, and therefore 
do not fulfil the conditions of being easy and pleasing to read. 

In all drawing it is necessary to seize the characteristic of 
the thing to be depicted. The photographer with pictorial 
aims will know this as one of the most obvious truths. In 
lettering, if vou wish 
to draw, for example, 
an S, see that the 
shape is honest, 
pleasing, and charac- 
teristic, and do not 
allow it to be 
obscured by a series 
of scrolls, probably 
drawn in equal 
thickness. 

Care should be 
taken that a suit- 
able style ог type 
of letter be chosen. 
If the subject be 


example given (fig. 3). This sixteenth-century letter- 
ing is, of course, in constant use to-day, as the forms could 
scarcely be improved, and their lack of ornamentation suits 
the taste which fortunately prevails. 

Another evil to be guarded against, as it prevents easy 
reading, is to choose a type which has a small cross-line at 
the end of each stroke, called a seriph. When titling prints 
the lettering is usually small, and attempting these delicate 


ABCDEFGHIKLM 
NOPQRSTVWX YZ 


abcdefehikImnopqrstuwxyz 


Fig. 3.—Renaissance (1¢th Century) Capitals and Small Letters. 
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lines, except for capital letters, 15 not unlikely to cause con- 
fusion. 

There can be no question that the invention of printing 
became a great boon to the world, but it lessened the value of 
penmanship, and so 
a retrograde move- 
ment was started. 
We are now so used 
to the type from the 
printer's font that, 
when drawing letter- 
ing, we are apt to 
aim at similar 
mechanical accurate- 
ness. Yet the charm 
of our lettering 
should be that we 
are enabled to fit 
our letters into words 
and our words inte 
sentences, and into a 
given space, in a manner that the unyielding type of the 
printer forbids. There is no necessity when repeating a letter 
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Full particulars and conditions were given iast week. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to Kraus 
Bela, Tosef Platz 2, Budapest 5, Hungary. (Title of print, 
“Party of Novi.”) Technical data: Plate, Agfa Chromo; stop, 
F/6.8; exposure, 4 sec.; time of дау, 9 a.m., September; 
developer, rodinal; printing process, gum-bichromate. 

The Second Prize to Harrop Wight, 12, The Poplars, Gos- 
forth, Newcastle-on-Tyne. (Title of print, “The Little Con- 
valescent.”) Technical data: Plate, Imperial 5.К.; lens, 
Aldis; stop, F/6; exposure, 4 secs.; time of day, 11.30 a.m., 
August; developer, pyro metol; printing process, Gevaert 
Platinum. 

An Extra Prize is awarded to Paul Carden, 50, Brook Street, 
Kennington, S.E. (Title of print, “Sunshine.”) Technical 
data: Plate, Panchromatic; lens, Busch aplanat; stop, F/8; 
exposure, 1-5th sec. ; time of day, 7 a.m., August; developer, 
azol; printing process, bromide, toned. 

A Second Extra Prize to C. Lucas, 24, Abbeville Road, 
Clapham Park, S.W. (Title of print, “On the Ligurian 
Riviera." Technical data: Plate, Kodak film; lens, Busch 
aplanat; stop, F/6; exposure, r-1oth sec.; time of day, 7 p.m., 
August; developer, tank development with Kodak powder; 
printing process, enlargement on White Royal bromide, 
developed with amidol. 

The Mounting Prize to S. S. Hallett, 43, Eastcott Road, 
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to make it an exact counterpart of its forerunner, when bv 
some modification we сап make it fit more easily into the 
word. It should be remembered also that the “placing” of a 
neatly written title on a large mount will frequently make 


ABCDETF GHIJ KLM 
NOPQRSTUVWXYZ 


abedetghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 


Fig. 4.—Modern Capitals and Small Letters. 


or mar the picture. In any case the lettering should not be 


too obtrusive. 
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(For Coupon see p. 8 Supplement.) 


Swindon, Wilts. (Title of print, "The Glory of the Autumn 
Woods.") Technical data: Plate, Barnet ortho. backed, five- 
times screen; lens, R.R.; stop, F/16; exposure, half-minute ; 
developer, pyro soda; printing process, enlarged on Wellington 
Cream Canvas bromide, sulphide toned. 

Hon. Mention. 

Ewart R. Reeve, Brierfield; J. H. Watkins, Wisbech; Dr. 
and Mrs. D. Howard, Hampton НІП, S.W.; Robt. Chalmers, 
Sunderland ; F. E. Tinker, Sheffield; H. R. Dorning, Chorley ; 
Capt. Alfred Heinicke, Southern Persia ; Mrs. A. Taylor, Straw- 
berry Hill; Miss May Barker, Cambridge; Miss Florence Bar. 
ron, Stafford; Miss A. R. Naylor, Herne Hill, S.E.; Robt. Ure, 
Glasgow. 


BEGINNERS’ SECTION. 

The Beginners Prize is awarded to R. W. Woodger, St. 
Helens, Woodberry Down, Finsbury Park, N. (Title of print, 
“The Meet." Technical data: Plate, Kodak fim; lens, 
Bausch rectilinear; stop, F/8; exposure, 1-25th sec.; time of 
day, 2.30 p.m., September ; developer, Kodak ; printing process, 
enlarged on Royal bromide. 

Owing to pressure on space this week, the names of com. 
petitors placed in Classes L, II., and III., and in Beginners’ 
Class, are omitted. 


PRIZES FOR OBSERVANT READERS. 


E again received an enormous number of entries for the 

competition which closed on November ist, and many 
readers have expressed the pleasure and profit which they have 
derived from their search for the quotations. 

The first two correct solutions examined on the morning of 
November ist were by the following competitors, to whom 
accordingly the prizes of a guinea and half a guinea respec- 
tively have been awarded :—Ist, E. C. Rutherfurd, “Southdene,” 
Groveley Road, Bournemouth West; 2nd, Arthur F. Wright, 
Wolviston Road, Bellingham, near Stockton-on-Tees. 

The following is a complete key to the quotations given :— 


(1) “Printed from your negatives": Bond's, Limited, p. vi. 

(2) “It is so simple and perfect": Houghtons, p. xiii. 

(3) “A softening of definition”; “Some Autumn Subjects " 
(art.): p. 3 supp. 

(4) “Interested application to orders given”: 
graphic Co., p. 2 supp. 

(5) “The ease of changing `: 

(6) “Gives a clearness and brightness”: 
(cover). 


Halifax Photo- 


Hinton, p. 7 supp. 
Staley, p. g supp. 


(7) “Shown at a glance ”: Johnson, p. xvi. 

(8) “Revised and enlarged”: Ilford, p. i. (cover). 

(9) “It is quicker and cheaper”: Chas. Zimmermann, p. xviii. 

(10) “For plates, papers, and films”: Wellington and Ward, 
р. ii. (cover). | 

(11) “Made to take own camera”: Adams, р. vii. 

(12) “The standard article”: Thornton-Pickard, p. iv. 

(13) * Focusses іп usual way”: Goerz, p. xii. 

(14) “Clears the prints ”: Griffins, p. viii. 

(15) "Guaranteed in all detail": Pemberton's, p. 1 supp. 

(16) “Тһе portability of the modern camera”: Raines, p. xi. 

(17) “Entirely a new phase”: Imperial Dry Plate Co., p. v. 

(18) “A great convenience”: Newman and Guardia, p. x. 

(19) “Good marginal definition”: “The Camera among the 
Workers" (art.), p. 429. 

(20) “Make its value unique”: Birmingham Photographic Co., 
p. xv. 


We are not giving a new list of quotations this week, but 
readers should note that the competition will be resumed in our 
next issue, when prizes of a guinea and half a guinea will again 
be offered. f 
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MAKING DIAGRAM LANTERN SLIDES. 


N view of the extreme Diagram Slides of Maps, Plans, otc. —Frequently—and 
utility of diagram jan- especially when the original shows &ne lines—it is more 
tern slides for lecture effective to use à negative rather than a positive image of a 
and other purposes, it is map, 4s fine white lines on a black ground are more easily 
strange that so little atten- Seen with less eye fatigue than fne black lines on white 
tion is given to the tech- ground. A slow or process plate should be used for making 
nical side of the matter. the negative, and the minimum efficient exposure given. 
The following concise in- Hydroquinone at temperature about бо deg. Е. is a suitable 
structions will, therefore, developing agent. If the lines are veiled, the plate sho 
prove useful at this time be passed through a weak hypo and ferricyanide bath, well 
of year, when such slides washed, and intensified. 
| are in demand. 
di Diagram lantern slides 
may be divided into two 
classes : (i.) those made photographically, i.e., by taking а 
{ negative from a black and white diagram, and thence making 


Granularity of the paper of the original is best obviated 
ру working out of doors on a dull day. The original should 
be fastened to an upright north-facing wall, and a news- 
paper OT dust-sheet laid on the ground in front of the 
copy, so as to reflect a little skylight upwards. If work 
cannot be conducted out of doors, then the original should 
either be illuminated evenly by placing between and facing 
two windows, OT; if one window only is available, a large 
mirror should be placed opposite the window, to act as 
а reflector to throw light on to the original but not on to 


a strong-contrast positive slide; (ii) those made by draw- 
ing or writing direct on to à specially prepared piece of 
> glass. 
In the former case a negative of vigorous contrasts 1$ 
desirable if not essential. Such a negative may best be 
3 . obtained by using а slow, generously coated plate, а 
- minimum exposure (i.e., Just enough to get strong density Соў Di С led C d Paper. lf 
for the white paper without veilin the black lines), and opywng 4. Mer on RESP Өр pde. =e, E 
hydroquinone de the negative devel er. Similarly the rhe original jim pun mx er waterproof ink, K Ша) 
i2ntern plat M b d P 4 "o developed be dipped in water and then laid face down on а sheet of 
ж plate must nor, өче уре and also deve оре clear glass and the original copied through the glass. 
with hydroquinone. The original should be well lighted 


i zli : Another plan 15 10 damp the paper by sponging the 
Hd deer daylight preferably gut of doors 9e v cloudy ack, and then mount it on stout card. When dry, the 


Rough guide as to exposure of the negative : November creases will be stretched. out of existence. If the paper 


: is thi inti | inting on the 
тт a.m.—1 p-™., good diffused light in room near window ; is thin, with printing ОЮ both sides, the PT g 


; ; 4 back may show through. To meet this, first paste а layer 
pcd ne and D.; Е/16: exposur" j to т sec.; OT of black paper on the card, and then put the printed matter 
А 


; i ; on the black paper. 

T itle Slide with Coloured Letters for Lantern Lecture.— To get the utmost brilliancy, the lens should be protected 
This may suitably consist of coloured letters on а black from all extraneous light as ‘far as possible. This may be 
ground. The title is written or printed in black ink on done by cutting out of black paper a mask which covers up 
white card. A slow or process plate 1s used for taking 4 the margins of the diagram and only permits as much of 
negative of the lettered card. This should show the letters it to be uncovered as is required in the negative. 


| Preparing Diagrams for Black and White Results. 


as clear glass with black background. If any veiling of the 
word ойе S over-exposure, the pae should be Ordinary so-called black ink is usually not black, but more 
or less blue от violet, and is not at all suitable for use 1n 


slightly reduced by hypo and ferricyanide, and then in- 
this connection. Indian ink to which a little vermilion 15 


tensified by mercury and ferrous oxalate. The dry and 
finished negative 1s bathed in an aqueous solution of any dded gives а 899 4 dead-black line. Dealers in process 
materials also supply a “ process black" ink for use in this 


selected dye, €$» blue, green, red, etc., but not yellow 
way: Reeves’ liquid Indian ink and Higgins’ waterproo 


or orange. The negative now shows coloured letters on à 
мас background, and merely тете. binding up in the black ink аге both useful. The paper 9r card used should 
be as white as possible (not cream) and with a ‘dead’ 


usual manner. If preferred, a cover glass of coloured . 
non-glossy surface. 


glass may be used in place of dyeing the еңде. If different 
Black and White Slides from diagram negatives pre- 
е suppose а plucky, clean, and bright negative. The lantern 


colours are required on the same slide, strips of coloured 
gelatine (from Christmas crackers, etc.) may be used. 
Econ dine Diagram Der ol pue ат plate should be backed bv esee ن‎ its E a a 
; eer ' ] m а of treacle-like  con- 
diagram slides easily and expeditiously will find the follow- EN olus сі ыш ifs is dry, but simply 
2 ыда abe кү Қ а % square drawing bene, lightly lay over the wet and sticky surface a piece of black 
this an even and generous coating of black or dark red tissue Paper | aj ; Tor 
(e.g., Venetian red, Indian red, burnt sienna) paint, with Development should not be prolongee 1" бош or ES 
ET is mixed а good teaspoonful of finest ground emery otherwise staining of the gelatine 1s likely to result. For 
“ә and less oil than usual, so that the кке е. the same reason stale developer 15 tO be avoided. The 
dries dead nd yet "with a tooth which takes the chalk temperature of the developer, dish, etc., should not be 
T қ below бо deg. F. 
kindly. With blackboard compasses, and T-square all T " 4 А 
ordinary diagrams may be neatly drawn in white chalk on ms cold yeni the developing aio gu d mod 
the black ground (photographically, with an ordinary plate ing it with warm 54 ӨБ: mue P | 
the dark-red ground is equivalent to black). The diagram 


by putting it in a thin (penny OF twopenny) claret tumbler 
is now photographed with a slow plate and very fully 46. and standing this in a cupful of warm water and swirling the 
gives us black lines on white 


tumbler and contents round and round once от twice. 
ground. Written Diagram Slides. Strictly speaking, this is not 
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for writing on plain glass either with a soft quill or fine- 
pointed brush. 

(6) A clean cover glass is rubbed with a drop or two 
of ordinary retouching varnish and bit of fluffless rag by 
circular strokes until it is quite free from streaky marks, 
when it can be written on with Indian or waterproof ink. 

(7) An ordinary slow plate is exposed to daylight for a 
second or two. Any strong developer, e.g., rodinal, is 
mixed with an equal quantity of gum water, and the re- 
quired design drawn with this and left in position until 
strong black lines are developed, when the plate is fixed 


a photographic subject, though it is often a matter of some 
convenience for the lecturer or lanternist to be able to 
throw on the screen an announcement or rough diagram, etc. 
Therefore the following memoranda are brought together: 

(1) 31 by 3i piece of plain glass is smoked in а 
candle flame, and the writing, etc., scratched with a pin 
point. 

(2) A piece of fine ground-glass may be written on with 
a moderately soft blacklead pencil. If this be varnished, the 
ground-glass effect is lost but the pencil writing remains. 


(3) Ordinary opaque water colour, e.g., vermilion, is 
rubbed up with a little gum water. This may then be 
used as an ink with a soft quill pen or fine brush. 

(4) An ordinary lantern plate may be written on with a 
soft broad-pointed pen and waterproof ink. When the ink 
is quite dry, the plate is put in an ordinary fixing bath until 
all milkiness is quite removed, when it is well washed and 
dried. 

(5) Coloured inks (red, blue, etc.) may be thickened bv 
dissolving in them a little dextrine, and then using them 
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The following amateurs have already been dealt with in 


previous issues of THE A. P. AND P. N.:—(1) Frank H. Read, 
(2) Bertram Park, (3) Basil Schön, (4) Gideon Clark, (5) C. 
Wille, (6) H. Powell Higgins, (7) Harry Lindoe, (8) F. С. Boyes, 
(9) Bertram Cox, (то) S. W.: Shore, (11) Miss Edith Willis, 


(12) Harold Jacob, (13) W. Harold House, (14) H. Creighton 


and washed. 

(8) In a test tube put about 2 drm. of ink (of any colour). 
To this add a dram of powdered lump sugar, heat and shake 
the tube until the sugar is dissolved, then slowly evaporate 
the mixture down to 2 drams again. Use this for writing 
on glass. 

(9) Light-struck plates are developed to utmost density, 
and when dry a diagram is scratched through the gelatine 
with the point of a knitting needle. 
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Beckett, (15) Miss E. Louise Marillier, (16) A. G. Buckham, (17) Mrs. Ambrose Ralli, (18) Arthur Smith, (19) James M‘Kis- 
sack, (20) John Brown, (21) Miss Winifred H. Prout, (22) С. David Kay, (23) J. Lawrence Stephens, (24) Frank Bolton, (25) 
Herbert Mills, (26) Harry Wild, (27) Marcus Adams, (28) Mrs. E. Peake, (29) Robert Chalmers, (30) C. F. Rea, (31) F. Collins, 
(32) Easten Lee, (33) Miss Frances Pitt, (34) P. F. Storrs, (35) J. M. Sellors, (36) W. C. S. Fergusson, (37) Harrop P. Wight, 
(38) Miss May Barker, (39) Thomas Carlyle, (40) Harold A. Crawford. 


XALI.—H. 


MONG recent exhibitors who have shown evi- 
dences of progress may be counted Mr. H. E. 
Franzmann. This young worker—young, that 
is, in the photographic sense—has found іп 

photography an outlet for artistic ideals which he has 
entertained for many years but has had little oppor- 
tunity of putting into practical effect. As a lover of 
nature he has been able to express himself to a certain 
extent in water colours; but on taking up photography 
seriously four or five years ago, he found that, by means 
of the control pigment processes, particularly oil and 
bromoil, he had a medium that allowed him to produce 
pictures with much greater facility than had been pos- 
sible previously. 

Most of his exhibition work is now in bromoil, a 
process over which he has secured great mastery, and he 
is able, by the control it offers, to deal with effects of 
light and shade that, under ordinary circumstances, 
would not be possible with 4 straight " photography. 
He argues that control is an indispensable element in 
obtaining the best results in pictorial photography, and 
his method of working is to make a rough P.O.P. print 
of all likely negatives, working out on this with pencil 
or water-colour any preconceived ideas or desirable 
alterations. This serves as a pilot print when making 


E. FRANZMANN. 


the final picture in bromoil, and is a method always to 
be commended in dealing with picture making by this 
process. 

Landscape makes a much stronger appeal to Mr. 
Franzmann than portraiture or figure work, and from 
his exhibited pictures there is no doubt that decorative 
line appeals to him strongly in his compositions. 

He has been a consistent exhibitor at various societies 
with which he has been connected, and has had pictures 

.accepted at both the Salon and Royal. He would, how- 
ever, like to see considerably fewer open exhibitions, and 
the standard of those that are held raised by the adoption 
of the ‘‘ hung or rejected” system, and awards 
abolished, except in the case of pictures of exceptional 
merit. He is a great believer in the society members’ 
exhibition, and is a strong supporter of the benefits of 
federation, which he would like to see developed in the 
south of England to the same extent as in the north and 
east. 

Mr. Franzmann is very optimistic regarding the future 
of pictorial photography, and we hope that his enthu- 
siasm will continue, as he has all the attributes of a suc- 
cessful and progressive worker who will go far. 

Two examples of Mr. Franzmann’s work will be found 
in the present issue, on pages 483 and 484. 
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By Н. E. FRANZMANSN. 


THE LITTLE WHITE COTTAGE. 
See article " Workers we may Heir About.” p. 452. 
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KINGSTON MILL, SUSSEX. 


By 
CHARLES JOB, F.R.P.S. 


From the One-Man Show 

of Mr. Charles Job's Work 

now open at the 

Royal Photographic Society's House, 
35, Russell Square, W.C. 


This picture was also 
shown at the London Salon 
of Photography. 
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THE PIXIES’ DAUGHTER. By Miss KATE SMITH. 


From the London Salon of Photography. 
486 
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" ORIGINALITY.” OF » M р өз 


FEW weeks ago our attention was directed to a state- 
ment in a contemporary accusing а contributor to these 
pages of copying 4 short article from the pages of a photo- 
graphic journal published nine years ago. We immediately set 
about investigating the matter, and when we obtained а сору 9 
the original article, and compared the two, we found they were 


In the course of subsequent correspondence with both the کے‎ 
author of the original article and the author of the alleged EZ SF oe 
copy, we pointed out to the latter (in reply to his letter, which Y= = е | = 
specifically denied our contemporary's charges) that the 

similarity between the two articles Was too marked to constitute 

a mere coincidence of ideas, and that we awaited his further Facts and Formule for Practical Workers. 


explanation with interest. His reply, which arrived too late 


— P 


Rcg M ج‎ 
for insertion in last week's issue, is as follows :— THE WOOL TREATMENT IN CARBON DEVELOPMENT. 
To the Editor of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER. ARBON workers used to the old method of development 


by laving the hot water upon the print with the hand or 
cup, will be delighted with the facility and celerity with which 
the pigment can be removed by the wool treatment. There 
is no difficulty whatever in completely developing the print in 
a minute, instead of the five or ten usually required, and not 
only so but clouds can be put in and parts lightened with far 
greater control than by using a brush. The process 18 simplicity 
Әсел. All that is required is a piece of ordinary cotton wool 
torn from the sheet, about three inches long and two inches 


DEAR Sır,—In reply to your letter, I can only confirm my 
previous statements, and emphasising the denial of having 
copied the article in question ; because I have never at any time 
seen a copy of any issue of Focus previous to those pub- 
lished in 1908, nor any cutting from such paper. 

The only thing I can possibly add is that it is а mystery to 
me that there should be so marked an identity between my 
article and that of one written by someone else nine years аво. 
I cannot do more, therefore, than leave you and your confrere de, Th deer 25 is th di d 
to publish whatever you please, fully believing that whatever je T. e print is expose? m the ordinary way, squeegee p 
published, either in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER Or your to its permanent Or temporary transfer, and placed in ager 
contemporary, will receive the unbiassed judgment of the water and stripped as usual. Then, for convenient ы 
readers of both journals. handling, 1t should be placed upon а piece of zinc or sheet 

Personally, 1 know my friends, at least, will not be persuaded of glass—such as an old ne ative—and it 1s ready for developing. 


that I have done as your contemporary states. 1 would further Holding the print with the left hand, you dip your cotton woo! 
add that, supposing 1 had copied the article in question, to ip de warp water, and, allowing it to hang down, you draw 


whom is the damage, if any, done? Surely to my own personal it across, Just permitting it to touch the pigment. Do this 4 


few times, and it will be found that the whole of the soluble 


character. | i i d. Та 

I am sincerely sorry if it has affected you in any way, and pigment 1s removed and the print completely developed. e 

wish to thank you for your courteous letter Yours etc wool must not on any account be used as а pad, but allowed 
^ LI .9 


DWARD D. WALTON by its own weight to do what is required. To lighten any part, 


The Homestead, Bearwood, Birmingham. 


—————Á تو‎ another and smaller piece of the cotton wool, and with the 
lower edge, ог а corner, lightly touch the parts that require 
THE ^ PRIMUS ii LANTERN-SLIDE treatment. By this process there is not the sligbtem сара a 
injuring the tissue, unless gross carelessness is used." · S... 

BINDING CLAMP. | 


А” the present time of year, when the lantern and lantern- A SIMPLE MEASURE-GL ASS HOLDER. 


slide making ал occupying the attention of photo- FREQUENT cause of expense is the broken measure-glass. 


graphers, MES Butcher and Sons, Ltd, oF, SMS House; A With all due deference to those ingenious minds who tell us 
Farringdon Avenue, E.C., are well to the fore with new notions how to act cuum ihe 


for the practical worker. Every $3 dif cps eed сей = ил рауға allo 
Daher in a adi ^ tia das те to describe а simple 
з AR eager contrivance which to a 


reat extent will obviate 


associated with some of his efforts ө cidents to this neces- 


in this direction. True, there have н ее “9% ecially 
been numerous devices for assisting he at met e Rer; Wo 
the fingers of the operator in the ы cub 2 keen йө 
production of a neatly bound slide, m el ta de shelf оте 
but none appear to have so com- ipe. ЖҮЙЕ Ж он 

letely solved the problem as the work, and in this way 


ғым Lantern-slide Binding Clamp jt is impossible to knock it over, and one always knows just where 
just put on the market by the above- 


to put à hand on it. The one I have made holds measure-glass 
named firm. (four ounce), glass funnel, and dram measure. Procure a piece of 
Its form and method of use The wood about ten inches long and five inches wide—mine was made 
indicated in the illustration. ү from an offcut of match-boarding—then beg OF borrow a hand 
base 15 made of two pieces of € fretsaw frame, and two inches from left-hand end cut out an 
polished wood hinged together, ап opening the shape shown on diagram, at sufficient distance, 
ұй жив rubber, pads a raised and the according to size of measure and funnel, another smaller for funnel, 


To use the little accessory, the damped slide binder and one smaller still for dram glass. Nail this securely to shelf, and 


А ; 1 | presto! the thing is complete. Slip measure in, foot beneath; it 
is placed in position 9 the edge of the slide and cover glass drops, and is securely held, and cannot be knocked over.—E. С. 
to be bound. These are placed squarely into the hinge opening 4 


and pressed down. This action causes the rubber pads to ss т? І 

press forward, and the slide is withdrawn neatly and cleanly А PRINT-TRIMMING HINT. 

bound. All four sides can be treated similarly in a minimum MATEUR photographers who are in the habit of using 
of time. The Primus binding clamp costs but 35. 6d., and would plate-glass shapes for trimming their photographs have, no 
be welcomed by many amateurs at twice the money. doubt, often been annoyed by the slipping of the glass, the 


result being а spoilt print. To prevent this, some are pre 
pared with a ground-glass surface; but the disadvantage ol 
Messrs. J. F. Shew and Co., 88, Newman Street, W., ask us this method is that the surface of the print cannot be seen 
to announce that their telephone number is now 3737 Gerrard. through the glass. 

Address Wanted.—The Service Co., 292, High Holborn, WwW Ga The best methed, perhaps, is to give the cutting shape a 
have received an inquiry for lists from Mr. J. W. Blake, who, thin coat of transparent varnish. This will produce a slightly 
however, has given no address. If he will communicate with roughened surface, and when the shape 1s placed on a print 


the firm his request will at once be dealt with. there is little or no tendency to slip.—H. В. 
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DOUBLE EXTENSION FOR SINGLE- 
EXTENSION CAMERAS. 


S most of the small folding cameras 

now on the market аге single 
extension, the following may be useful to 
some readers. The idea is to give extra 
or double extension for portraiture, thus 
doing away with the use of a supple- 
mentary lens, which may produce 
astigmatism or distortion. 


All that is required is a brass or gun- 
metal tube, one end screwed to take the 
lens and shutter (shutters of the Bausch 
and Lomb style), the other end screwed 
to take the flange in the front of the 
camera (see diagram). A is the shutter 
and lens, B the tube, C flange and front 
of camera. 

It is. not wise to use for landscape, 
but with the bellows racked forward for 
close work there is little fear of cutting 
away the corners of the picture. 

A tube of this nature, made for me by 
the Tella Camera Co., has been in regular 
use for some time, and has proved itself 
to be perfectly satisfactory. Б. S. 


--- — -Ф 


A CHEAP WATER TANK FOR THE 
DARK-ROOM. 


MONG tthe many thousands of 

amateur photographers all over the 
country, there are those who have not the 
luxury and convenience of a water supply 
already arranged in their dark-room, but 
have to be satisfied with taking in a 
bucketful for the work to be immediately 
undertaken. To those who are thus un- 
fortunately situated, I would recommend 
the purchase of one or two biscuit tins 
from a grocer for this purpose. They can 
be procured for about 6d. each. At the 
bottom of each tin a small tap with pipe 
spout should be soldered on, and all the 
tank joints well soldered inside and out in 
order to prevent leakage. If the reader 
doubts his ability to do this kind of work, 
the tanks had better be handed over to 
an experienced tinker; but there should 


A New Series of Practical Hints for the Home Worker, 


written by Home Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a novel 
description by readers of “Тһе A. P. & P. 
page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. Articles 
concise, 


are invited for this 


and preferably illustrated by diagrams and 
be no difficulty in doing a small job like 
this with the simple modern method of 
soldering known as “ Tinol." 

After soldering, the tanks should be 
filled with water to test whether all the 
joints are water-tight. 

When satisfied on this matter, they 
should be well cleaned out of all crumbs 
and grease, and all paper scraped off the 
outside. 

The tanks will then require a double 
coating of enamel, in order to prevent 
rust. Allow the first coating to dry 
before applying the second. 

They are now ready for filling with 
water, and installing into the dark-room. 

The capacity of each tank is about 
24 gallons, and its weight when full of 
water is nearly 25 Ibs. 

The cost of such a tank is very small 
indeed : the tank 6d., enamel, 6d. tin, and, 
in my case, a tinker put a tap on with 
spout and soldered the joints for 15. 3d., 
so that the outside cost should not be 
more than 2s. for each tank. У.Е. 

A SAFE CANDLE LAMP. 


HE most popular form of illuminant 

for the dark-room lamp—with the 
average amateur, at апу rate—is un- 
doubtedly the ordinary household wax 
candle. Gas, oil, and electricity are a 
decided advantage to the serious worker, 
especially when used in a_ large-sized 
lantern; but many photographers, who 
only visit the dark-room occasionally, 
still prefer to use the simpler form of 
illuminant—wax candle. But there is one 
serious defect in the average candle lamp 
—unless it be of a large size, and the 
dark-room be kept at a low temperature— 
and that is a tendency, owing to the heat 
generated when lit, of the candle to bend 
over and become extinguished, or, if the 
lamp is of the folding fabric variety, the 
operator is liable to be rudely startled 
by seeing the lamp burst into flames. 
Even in cold weather this will occur if 
the lantern is not spacious and well ven- 


tilated. To obviate this difficulty the 
writer has constructed an apparatus that 
will burn steadily for hours without the 
slightest risk of becoming extinguished 
or causing a conflagration. 

To construct the lamp, procure an 
ordinary earthenware jam jar of a 
capacity of about two pounds. To fit 
inside this cut out a piece of wood—either 
round or square shape will do—of a 
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diameter of 1 іп. less than the inside of 
the jar, and of a thickness of about } in. 
or more. 

(Fig. 1.) In the centre fix a socket to 
receive the base of the candle. This need 
not fit very tightly; in fact, it will answer 
better if made jin. larger in diameter 
than the candle. 

Fig. 2 shows a piece of wood to be fixed 
across the upper part of the jar, and 
which should measure the same in length 
as the internal diameter, and in width 
about 1} in. by 3 in. in thickness. А hole 
should be cut out in the centre of about 
1 in, to allow the top portion of the 
candle to fit in loosely; and fixed over 
this hole should be a piece of tin, or any 
other metal, with a }-in. hole in the 
centre. Fig 3 represents the complete 
lamp, showing the candle fitted into the 
wooden float, and the top portion being 
pressed against the metal. 

The cross bar (fig. 2) should be firmly 
fixed to prevent the candle flame from 
rising above the mouth of the jar. Fixed 
to the top by means of a strip of wood— 


or stiff wire will do—is a tin lid, which 
serves to support the red shade (see dotted 
lines). 

Now to prepare this lamp for use. Fill 
the jar with water up to the int 
indicated by the arrow—no higher— light 
the candle, and place the red shade on its 
support. The flame will, of course, 
always remain at the same level, for as 
fast as the candle is consumed the 
wooden holder to which the base of the 
candle is connected will float upwards 
till the candle is entirely consumed ; the 
water serving the double purpose of float- 
ing the candle and keeping same in a 
cool state, thus preventing any tendency 
to droop. Another advantage of using a 
lamp of this kind is that the red light 
is reflected, it being impossible to see the 
flame itself when the shade—which should 
be rather larger, and extend further down 
than shown in the sketch—is in position. 
If more light should be required than can 
be obtained from one candle, the wood- 
work may be altered by making two 
sockets 14 in. apart in the lower board, 
and two holes the same distance apart in 
the cross bar. Two candles can then be 
utilised satisfactorily. 

Perhaps it may be well to state that the 
operator should not allow the wick to 
become wet when inserting the candle, as 
this will cause the flame to splutter for a 
few moments after applying the match ; 
but otherwise the lamp can be depended 
upon to give a steady light without further 
attention. —T. Н. C. 
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Under this heading letters from readers оп 
various topics will be published every week. 
It must be understood, however, that the 
Editor will not be responsible for opinions 
Ed. | expressed by correspondents. 


THE LONDON SALON OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


‚ SıR,—I have been requested by the committee of the London 
Salon of Photography to tender you their best thanks for the 
kind notices given of the recent exhibition at the galleries of the 
Royal Society of Painters in Water Colours, Pall Mall East. 

I am glad to be able to report that the exhibition has proved 
a success, not only from the artistic point of view, but also 
financially, owing to the large measure of support accorded to 
it by the public. Now that the accounts have been cleared, 
the treasurer reports a considerable balance in hand to be 
carried forward. As the members of the Salon have not been 
called upon for any subscriptions whatsoever, this is a matter 
for congratulation, in view of the fact that other large pictorial 
photographic exhibitions held in recent years at this gallery 
and elsewhere in London have not been financially successful. 

In consequence of this, and the appreciation extended to the 
Salon by both the public and the press, the gallery has again 
been engaged for a similar period in 1912. I shall be obliged 
if you will kindly give publicity to this announcement through 
the medium of your pages.—Yours, etc., R. M. Cocks, 

5а, Pall Mall East, London, S.W. Hon. Sec. 


“FUZZY AND FUZZINESS." 


SiR&,—Might I crave the courtesy of your columns to reply 
to the various defences of ''fuzziness " which have appeared 
in THE A. P. AND P. N.? The disciples of sharpness are 
singularly lacking in champions, so I venture to take up the 
cudgels. 

No one will deny that the object of a picture is to convey 
to others by graphic means an impression the artist has received. 
The successful artist is therefore the one who successfully 
conveys to others his impressions. To convey his impressions 
he must know what caused them. If he cannot analyse his 
impressions, he cannot be an artist. 

For the sake of example, take a country road, with a flock 
of sheep. The artist is struck by the beauty of the play of 
light on the backs of the sheep. Now, the “ fuzzy school" 
photographer puts his picture out of focus to concentrate the 
attention on the play of light. He argues that he obtained 
his impression from the play of light, and as long as that is 
faithfully rendered his picture is a success. Replace the sheep 
by stuffed animals. The play of light is the same, but would 
he receive the same impression? No! for when he obtained 
his impression he knew that the objects were living sheep. 
To convey his impression to others, he must, therefore, make 
them as much like the real thing as possible. 

Again, take a landscape—the masses are pleasing artistically. 
Mr. Fuzzy says, “ Detail distracts the eye from the effect of 
the massing.” Не puts his picture out of focus. He obtains 
a pleasing decorative arrangement, but a decorative arrange- 
ment without texture rendering is not a picture; it is a design. 

Perhaps Mr. Fuzzy is fond of genre subjects. He takes a 
picture of a girl seated near a garret window. Now Mr. 
Fuzzy says, “It is the strong light shining through the window 
on the girl's hair which attracts me." Не argues that brilliance 
dazzles and draws attention away from detail to the light 
itself. With what result? The mass in his picture, represent- 
ing the girl, might be a lay figure for all the spectator knows. 
Supposing the girl had been a lay figure, would the strong 
light have impressed Mr. Fuzzy the same way? Not unless 
he were partially blind. And if the light had been so strong 
as to dazzle him, his impression would not have been pleasant 
and therefore not worth recording. f 

Every medium has its special quality : painting its richness of 
colour, pen-drawing its vivacity and beauty of line, photo- 
graphing its exquisite rendering of detail, otherwise texture 
rendering ; and, to quote a well-known critic, “ the artist who 
loves his medium tries to show it at its best and to obtain 
the greatest advantages from its peculiar characteristics! An 
oil painter might after years of endeavour obtain the limpidity 
of a water-colour in his pictures, but surely a better plain 
would be for him to paint with water-colours? A pnotographer 
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can, with a little endeavour, make his pictures look like mono- 
chrome paintings, but in doing so he is selling his birthright 
for a mess of pottage. There is no reason at alı why con- 
centration of interest should mean loss of texture rendering if 


the tones are subdued properly.—Yours, etc., 
Lee, S.E. © E. Е. LEDGER. 


WATSON’S IMPROVED FINDER. 


Sır, —With reference to the review of Watsons’ Improved 
Finder, Level, and Telemeter, page 441 of your issue of October 
30, we would just like to point out a slight error in the 
description in the paragraph immediately below the illustration. 

You there state that “the distances marked on the lens serve 
as base lines for objects,” etc. If you would, however, kindly 
refer to the instructions, copy of which we enclose, you will see 
that, when using the instrument on practically level ground, it 
is not necessary to pick up an object the size of a man. The 
figures intersecting the base of the object which it is desired to 
focus (or any object) indicate the distance of that object. It 
is only when you are using the finder on objects considerably 
above or below your own level that it is necessary to adopt as a 
basis some object of about the average height of a man, and in 
the same plane as the object the distance of which is to be 
measured. In those conditions, by tilting the finder until the 


centre horizontal line cuts the top of this object, the line cutting 
the base of the same object will indicate the distance. 

Although it is quite a simple matter to explain, it is some- 
what difficult to put it in a few words in writing, but we thought 
it desirable to call your attention to it.—Yours, etc., 


313, High Holborn, W.C. 


W. WATSON AND Sons, LTD. 


The Camera Club.—Some of the recent gifts to the Club com- 
prise a large quantity of photographic apparatus (including 
cameras and lenses) from the president of the club—the Rt. 
Hon. the Earl of Crawford—a most complete magazine 
stereoscope for slides and transparencies from Mr. J. C. Bur- 
rows (this is available for the use of members in the club- 
room), and a large-aperture whole-plate lens for the enlarger 
from Mr. B. D. Sells. The members’ exhibition will open on 
Sunday, November 26th, with a private view in the afternoon, 
to which lady friends of members are invited. 


The Annual Dinner of the Affiliation of Photographic Societies 
will be held at the Birkbeck Café, High Holborn, on Saturday, 
November 25, at 7.15 p-m. Application for tickets (price 3s. 6d. 
each) must be made not later than November 20, either to Mr. 
F. C. Boyes, 4, King’s Bench Walk, Temple, E.C., or to Mr. 
Harold G. Bailey, 10, Fulham Place, Paddington Green, W. 


« Winter Work for Photographers ” is the title of a useful 
little circular sent out by Messrs. Burroughs Wellcome and 
Co., Snow Hill, Е.С. It deals chiefly with the utility of 
* Rytol " developer for negative making, lantern slides, etc., with 
formule and instructions for use. Copies of the leaflet will be 
sent post free to readers of THE A. P. AND P. N. who write to 
the firm at the above address. 


" The Leto Photo Materials Co. have issued a very dainty and 
tastefully produced booklet dealing with their Special Portrait 
plate. As reported in THE A. P. AND P. N., this plate is admir- 
ably suited for the production of soft and delicately gradated 
negatives, and allows of great latitude in development. We 
advise our readers to write to the Leto Co., Roman Wall House, 
1, Crutched Friars, E.C., for a copy of this excellent little 
pamphlet. 

We regret to announce the death of Mr. E. H. Hobbs, the 
manager of the Newcastle-on-Tyne branch of Kodak, Ltd. He 
died of pneumonia, following on influenza, on the 16th ult., at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, after an illness of scarcely a week. Mr. 
Hobbs was connected with the photographic trade for nearly 
twenty years, and he had many friends amongst dealers and 
professionals. About twelve years ago he joined Kodak, Ltd., 
as manager of their new shop in Brompton Road, London, and 
in a few years he was promoted to the management of the 
Regent Street branch. In 1907 he accompanied Mr. H. M. Smith 
on a tour to India in the interests of the Kodak Co., and on his 
return was made manager of the oO Cole this firm. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


The Inter-Club Alliance. 

The notes of the Inter-Club Photographic 
Alliance arrived too late to be included in last 
week’s page; consequently, I regret that the first 
exhibition. of this year’s collection will be over 
before these notes can appear. It is announced 
for November 10 and 11 at the Exhibition of the 
Nelson Camera Club, when Mr. Alderman Smith, 
M.P., had promised to present the Toulmin Chal- 
lenge Shield and the silver plaque. I understand 
the show is equal, if not better, than previous 
efforts, but on this point more can be said in later 
notes, and probably I shall be able to give a list 
of places where the work can be seen in the due 
course of its travels. 


The Scarborough Photographic Season. 

. Curiously, after its dormant period in summer, 
the Scarborough Photographic Society wakes up 
to activity. The only proof, so far as I know, of 
its life in summer is a Circulating Portfolio, 
which for fifteen years has wended its way through 
the membership. Though late in starting, how- 
ever, the Club has got together a very good sylla- 
bus, which will keep them busy until March, when 
the season for gold hunting again opens. 


North Middlesex Exhibition. 

“It is extremely difficult,” wrote Mr. Samuel 
E. Wall, the judge of the North Middlesex Photo- 
graphic Society’s Exhibition, held last week, “ for 
a society to raise the standard of excellence, but 
the North Middlesex Photographic Society has cer- 
tainly maintained its high reputation as regards 
excellence. The pictorial qualities of the photo- 
graphs were strikingly good; apart from the 
technical skill that was revealed in exhibit after 
exhibit, the purely artistic merits were such as to 
attract attention." This is very gratifying criti- 
cism, and is distinctly encouraging to the com- 
mittee. 


While the Iron is Red. 

_ "Nothing like striking whilst the iron is hot," 
is evidently in the minds of the Manchester 
Amateur Photographic Society, for they have fixed 
the November Monthly Meeting for a discussion 
on the 1911 Members’ Exhibition. As the exhibi- 
поп 1s open during the preceding week, there 
should be plenty of points for discussion. The 
feature is a good one, and many valuable lessons 
can be preached whilst the rejected (if any) can 
have his hit back. 


The Attendance Question. 


" It won't do, and you know it; an attendance 
of forty at such lectures as we are having—second 
to none in the kingdom (loud pedal)—is not good 
enough. Now ask yourself the question, is it? 
You have first to consider the lecturer; he likes, 
and naturally, a good house; next you have to 
consider the committee; they like a good house; 
then you have to consider the hon. sec.; he 
likes a good house, and must have one; further, 
the bigger the attendance the better the lecture 
goes; a large audience gives the hon. sec. greater 
pluck, and, if possible, more——’’ Thus rambles 
the hon. sec. of the London and Provincia] Photo- 
gtaphic Association, who, by the way, has re- 


moved to  ''Birchdale," Woodlands Avenue, 
Wanstead. 

Formation of a Photographic Society. 

The Cardiff Naturalists’ Society, which has 


been established for forty-four years, and num- 
bers 5оо members, recently decided to form a 
photographic section, the objects being to assist 
the Society and the other sections of the Society 
(Biological, Geological, and Archaological) in 
various ways, and to help in the compiling of a 
photographic recoid and survey of the district. 
A special meeting of members was held for this 
purpose on Wednesday, October 25, when the fol- 
lowing officers were appointed :—President, Dr. 
P. Rhys Griffiths; hon. secretary, Mr. Gilbert D. 
Shepherd, Gresham Chambers, The meeting was 
a very successíul one, and the prospects of the 
section are bright. It will be remembered the 
Cardiff Photographic Society was dissolved last 
winter, and it is hoped that its work will be 
largely taken up by this section, as the president 
and several members of the committee were 
formerly members of that society. It should not, 
however, be confused with the Cardiff Camera 
Club, who are still an active society. 


New Life at Hebden Bridge. 


There is a change of secretary at the Heb- 
den Bridge Photographic Society, which is a 
section of the Literary and Scientific Society. 
Mr. Ed. B. Gibson, of Croft Terrace, Hebden 
Bridge, is the new officer, and if the very fine 
sylabus he has sent me is symbolical of his 
energy and interest, a good year may be expected 
at Hebden Bridge. In any event, there appears 
to be an attempt to increase the usefulness of the 
club, for fresh officers and a larger committee 
have been appointed, and I believe they know 
something of round-table photography at this 
society. 


Dublin Camera Club. 


There was a large attendance of members to 
meet Professor Magennis, M.A., the new president 
of the Dublin Camera Club, on a recent Wednes- 
day. Mr. Boyd, one of the members, gave some 
very interesting hints in a lecture on “ Exposure,” 
and also took a couple of photographs by aid 
of gas and flash light, both of which proved very 
successful. Afterwards, Mr. Kirk (another mem- 
ber) gave a demonstration in Development, includ- 
ing both time and factorial. The demonstration, 
although intended for beginners, proved most in- 
teresting to the “old hands" present. А 
general discussion followed, in which the president 
joined. He showed a thorough knowledge of 
photography, and the members of the club are to 

congratulated on their choice. The annual 
statement of the hon. secretary showed that the 
Club is growing each year, and that in the very 
important matter of finance all is well. 


Photographic ‘‘ Classes" at Ealing. 

With the object of assisting '' beginners,” photo- 
graphic ''classes'' have been inaugurated at the 
Ealing Photographic Society. ^*''Classes" оп 
various branches of the ‘‘ art and science " will be 
held in the society's spacious dark-room. For 
some time past it has been felt that at any rate 
'" technique " might be improved generally among 
the members of the society, the “ап” side of the 
question being amply at present catered for, 
inasmuch as once a month Mr. W. H. C. Groome, 
R.B.A., a local artist, criticises individually the 
prints sent in to the ‘‘ Monthly Print Competi- 
tion." In addition to these ''allurements," the 
society has provided for a full winter-session 
syllabus, with lectures and demonstrations. What 
is required is a first-rate influx of enthusiastic 
photographers, who are advised to write for mem- 
bership forms to the hon. sec., Mr. T. W. Bart- 
lett, 6, Craven Avenue, Ealing, W. 


Carbon at Hereford. 

At the Herefordshire Photographic Society an 
excellent account of Carbon was given by Mr. 
Gus Edwards. The simplicity of the process, with 
its beautiful and permanent results, surprised 
most of those not previously acquainted with it, 
and no doubt Mr. Edwards tempted some to 
experiment for themselves. There was а good 
attendance at the’ meeting, evidently suggesting 
revived interest in the society and its work, a 
feature that will greatly please its genial presi- 
dent, Mr. Alfred Watkins. 


The Gloucester Society. 

The Gloucestershire Photographic Society 
opened their winter session with a capital attend- 
ance to hear Mr. W. A. Clark (of Birmingham) 
lecture on English Architecture. Mr. Clark is a 
recognised authority on architectural subjects, and 
at the same time an expert іп lantern slide 
making, hence these qualifications, combined with 
a delightful manner of explaining his subject, go 
to make the lecture one of the finest of the kind. 


Hanley Y.M.C.A. Club. 

Mr. W. Bell, of Heywood, in his lecture to the 
Y.M.C.A. Photographic Society at Hanley on 
“ Retouching,” observed that a knowledge of the 
anatomy of the face was necessary in order not 
to change the likeness of the face during re- 
touching. lt is well, however, that every photo- 
grapher should learn something of retouching 
negatives. An evidence of this was given by Mr. 
Bell's illustrations of removing objectionable 
backgrounds, printing in clouds, filling pinholes, 
and making enlargements from scratched nega- 
tives. 
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More Members Wanted at Woolwich. 

At the 19th annual meeting of the Woolwich 
.Photographic Society it was decided to make a 
special effort to make known the advantages of 
the society to a large number of local amateurs 
not attached to :ny society. In other respects 
the society has had a fairly successful year, and 
they cannot understand why the membership has 
not increased to any appreciable extent. 


The Hackney Exhibition. 

The Hackney Photographic Society have just 
held their twenty-third annual exhibition at the 
King’s Hall, Hackney Baths, N.E., and the 
show, as in former years, contained work of a 
high order of merit. They again followed 
the plan adopted in a previous exhibition, namely, 
that of keeping it confined practically to members, 
and, having such a strong membership, this 
brought together a lot of excellent work. The 
various classes differentiated between the number 
of awards previously received by the exhibitors, 
thus penalising those who have had many '' pots,” 
while those who had not received awards competed 
amongst themselves. The society also adopted 
the plan this year of placing the members’ work 
in groups, so that each member had a panel to 
himself. The only entirely open class was that 
devoted to colour photography, and this brought 
forward a goodly entry. The professional and 
trade exhibits included displays by eight firms, 
and fo,med not the least attractive portion of the 
exhibition, which was opened by the Mayor of 
Hackney, Fenton-Jones, J.P., on 
November Ist. Concerts and lantern lectures 
were given every evening during the four days 
the show was open. 


The Rotherham Organisation. 

Now the Rotherham Exhibition is over, the 
society is reflecting on its successful features. I 
know no society exhibition that appeals so strongly 
to the general public as this one, and certainly 
none is more appreciated by the townspeople, who 
look forward to the event as a regular fixture in 
the calendar. Reporting on the exhibition, Mr. 
Alex. Keighley says that both open and members’ 
sections are well up to the average of provincial 
exhibitions in the standard of work shown, and 
the conditions under which the pictures are hung— 
lighting and arrangement—are quite superior. 
The special electrical installation to light the 
exhibition is alone worth the sixpence admission 
to view. 


Cardiff Camera Club. 

The Cardiff Camera Club have this last week 
held their annual exhibition at the rooms of the 
Y.M.C.A., and again shown a success. There 
were a large number of entries in the classes for 
street scenes, photographic studies, landscape 
and river scenery, and portraiture, and also many 
pictures are on exhibition which are not for com- 
petition. The club’s silver bowl was won by the 
president (Mr. W. J. Holloway) for a pleasing 
rendering of a street scene in Killarney, and Mr. 
I. J. Chorley secured the silver medal for a 
beautiful landscape of Glengariff, the bronze medal 
for portraiture, and likewise the bronze medal 
for the three best lantern slides. 


The Liverpool Pilgrimage. 

The Whitsuntide pilgrimage of the Liverpool 
Amateur P.A. to Canterbury formed the subject 
of a lecture by Mr. Gregory Jones at the Eberle 
Street Home of Art. Mr. Jones treated his subject 
from a pictorial as well as historical point of 
view, tracing the history of Kent from prehistoric 
times, and dealing with the various vicissitudes of 
the city of Canterbury and its cathedral. The 
lecture was illustrated with over 150 slides taken 
by the various members of the excursion party. 
A Tyneside Exhibition. 

Almost all the methods of expression adopted 
by photographers were included in the Heaton 
Camera Club’s Exhibition just concluded at their 
Byker Bridge headquarters (Newcastle). Colour 
printing was represented by the earliest methods, 
as well as by gum-bichromate prints, autochromes, 
and the latest method, the Smith colour process, 
only recently introduced, of which the president, 
Mr. Walton Lee, showed a fine example. Por- 
traiture and landscape studies, the latter forming 
the major portion of the exhibits, showed evidence 
of skill on the part of th mbers. . 
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Focus of Negative Lens. | 
Will you please give the modus operandi of 
finding the focus of a negative lens? 

H. F. (Woodford). 


A negative lens has по ''focus" by 
itself. We presume you mean its equiva- 
lent focal length. This may be found in 
various ways. One is by placing close 
to it a positive lens of the same focal 
length, so that when you look through 
the two you get no magnifying or mini- 
fying effect, but this requires the use of a 
battery of lenses of various focal lengths. 
The next way is to combine it with a 
positive lens of known focal length, and 
then measure the combined focal length. 
It is then easy to calculate the focal 
length of the negative lens. For instance, 
suppose you have a lens of 6 inches focal 
length, and you combine this with your 
negative lens, and get a combined length 
of 8 inches. Now multiply 6 by 8, getting 
48. Divide this by the difference between 
6 and 8, viz., 2, and get 24. This is the 
focal length of your negative lens. 


Enlarging, etc. | 
I find difficulty in getting an even circle of 
light (with a three-flament Nernst lamp) on 
the enlarging easel, etc. Е. F. O. (Ealing). 
As you find no difficulty in centreing 
your light for projection, the fault must 
be put down to either the condenser or 
the illuminant being too large; the larger 
the illuminant the greater must necessarily 
be the difficulty in getting even illumina- 
tion, even with an achromatic condenser, 
as that, like other special surface lenses, 
is based on a theoretical point illuminant. 
But with practice one сап generally 
manage so as only to use the central and 
better parts of the disc. 
Unscrewing Lens. ! 
How can I remove the front combination of 
an Aldis lens from a Unicum shutter? 
R. W. B. (Bournemouth). 
If you cannot unscrew the lens with a 
firm grip of the fingers, you had better 
send it to a practical optician, preferably 
the original maker. If you attempt any 
tool force you may do irreparable damage. 
Sports Photography. 
I have a 5 by 4 reflex, with 180 mm. lens, 
etc., and wish to get photographs of football 
without getting too near the goal. Would it 
be better to have a lens of longer focus, etc.? 
What fees can I demand for whole rights of 
reproduction, etc. ? R. G. O. (Bristol). 
The longer the focal length the larger 
the image but the less depth. You cannot 
get the advantage both ways. It is for 
you to decide which is the more important. 


Taking 180 mm. as roughly 7 inches, and 
F/4.8 stop, this gives you a hyperfocal 
distance of something like 28 yards. Your 
best plan will be to try a longer focal 
length—say, ro to 12 inches. You can ask 
anything from half a guinea upwards for 
each journal using your photograph. 
Much depends on the importance of the 
event, the standing of the paper, the 
quality and interest of your picture. 


Photographing Pictures. 
I wish to copy some pictures in a weekly 
paper. Can you please suggest stop and 
exposure for quarter-plate camera, F/7.7, 
plates 200 Н. and D. J. F. S. (Sidmouth). 


When copying same size, your F/7.7 
stop is working at F/15.4, or, say, F/16, 
or, say, F/12 at half original size. Pre- 
suming the original is in black ink on 
white paper, month October or November, 
hour 11 a.m. to г p.m., working in well- 
lighted room, stop F/16 (effective), plate 
200 H. and D., exposure probably will be 
about 4 second, but may be half or double 
this. Of course, you know that you are 
running a risk of legal proceedings for in- 
fringement of copyright unless you have 
permission to copy. 

Enlarging. 

(1) How can I make ап enlarger so that the 

image is in focus at a fixed point, using a 

sin. lens? (2) How much caustic soda will 

neutralise 6o gr. of citric acid? | 
Н. G. М. Н. (Braintree). 

(1) Draw two straight lines at right 
angles, and mark them both off in inches, 
counting from their common point, viz., 
P (intersection). At the two 5-in. marks 
draw lines parallel to the two previously 
drawn lines, so constructing a 5-in. side 
square. At. the end of the diagonal of 
the square opposite to P stick in a stout 
pin. Now take a long straight.edge (e.g., 
flat yard-stick), and place it against the 
pin, noting where it intersects the two 
inch-marked lines. Now read off these 
intersections, counting from P, and you 
have a pair of conjugate distances. Keep- 
ing the straight-edge against the pin, but 
slowly rotating it, you get other and yet 
other conjugates. (2) Between 11 and 12 
grains, assuming that the chemicals are 
pure. 


Backing. 
(1) Would you please give me formula for 
backing which can be wiped off with damp 
sponge? (2) Also formula for sulphide toning 
with gaslight papers? 
J. W. Р. W. (Swanwick Shore). 
(1) Caramel 1 oz., water 1 oz., lamp- 


black 30 gr., methylated spirit 1 о2. (2) 
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Some  gaslight papers are not very 
amenable to this method of toning. 
Bleaching bath:—Water т oz. am- 
monium bromide 5 gr., potass. ferri- 


cvanide 15 gr. After bleaching, wash 
the print thoroughly. Darken in soda 
sulphide 5 gr., water I oz. 


Automatic Dish Rocker. 

I shall be glad of any hints or suggestions. 

J. H. B. (Edinburgh). 

If you have an electric current avail- 
able, perhaps you could rig-up a small 
motor. Failing that, the next suggestion 
is a small water-wheel, worked on the 
sink, and connected to the rocker by a 
cranked rod, etc. Next comes the utilisa- 
tion of a cheap, strong action-clock. The 
pendulum idea is not very satisfactory, as 
it calls for fairly frequent attention, and 
one is apt to forget it when busy with 
other and more interesting things. The 
longer the pendulum the slower the swing, 
and the longer it will go on swinging. 
We fear we cannot do much in the way 
of solving the pendulum difficulty, it 
is an old and outstanding problem of the 
dark-room, which has engaged the atten- 
tion of many workers, and hitherto with 
no very conspicuous success. The writer 
has used with moderate, but only 
moderate, satisfaction a 5-ft. pendulum 
with a heavy flat iron bob. The most 
useful application of a rocking table is 
when one wants to keep several dishes 
all rocking at one time. 


Two-colour Bromides, Copying, etc. 

(1) Can you give me details for securing two 
tints on bromide paper? (2) I have some en- 
largements, and wish to make small (half- 
plate) negatives. Can you advise me as to 
stop, etc.? I tried once and failed, using 
Е /4.5, and all the grain of the paper came out. 
(3) Can you give relative exposures for out- 
oors and indoors, away from direct sun- 
light? (4) What about copying by magnesium 
wire ? H. B. (Llandinan). 


Saturate the print with water, and place 
the print between blotting paper, so as to 
get rid of all surface wetness. In 1 oz. 
water dissolve 5 gr. ammonium bromide 
and 15 gr. potassium ferricyanide. Apply 
this with a nearly dry brush to the parts 
to be toned brown, so as to bleach them, 
i.e., more or less change their colour to 
a yellowish tinge. If by accident you 
over-shoot your mark, you can restore 
the bleached part to black by local appli- 
cation of a normal amidol developer. 
Wash the print thoroughly. Then bath it 
in 5 gr. soda sulphide per oz. of water. 
This will turn the bleached parts a more 
or less sepia brown. (2) To avoid grain 
of paper in copying, place the print 
against a north-facing wall on a cloudy 
day, and use the largest stop you can 
which gives the required degree of sharp- 
ness. Probably you will get all you want 
with F/8 or F/6. You need not use ortho. 
plates and screens for monochrome 
originals. The smaller the stop the more 
the grain is likely to show. (3) Exposure 
depends on so many factors that we 
cannot give any useful reply, but a trial 
or two will put you right. (4) Magnesium 
is not very convenient for this kind of 
work. 

Yellow Stain with Velox Paper. 


I get yellow stains round the edges witn 
rodinal, but- not with metol-quinol, but am 
anxious to use rodinal if possible, etc. 

T. A. M. (Altrincham). 


As a rule, paper stains are more likely 
to result from prolonged than with quick 
development. Bromide is apt to favour 
the formation of stains with some papers. 
Try the omission of bromide, and use 
plenty of developer, so that the paper is 
not exposed to the air during development 
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The 5th and the 9th. 
Noveinber is again upon 
us with its attendant ге- 
joicings. Frankly we have 
always retained а secret 
affection for Guy Fawkes' 
Day. Guy himself was ob- 
viously before his time. 
There is nothing on record to show that the Parliament of 
his day deserved the blowing-up which he prepared for it, and 
it is with heart.thrills that we see the younger generation 
keeping alive the celebration of the wretch's failure and fate. 
Not that the day is clear of disadvantages. An aunt of ours 
is obliged on the sth November to abandon her daily ride in a 
bath-chair owing to the absurd mistakes—which a second view 
of our relative would have made impossible—made by the 
public. Last year we found her, after her ride, entirely ex- 
hausted with returning to the donors coin of the realm which 
they persistently showered upon her. Then, again, there is 
Lord Mayor's Day on the oth. This close proximity of the 
two events is overwhelming. What chance is there that the 
busy City man, sparing himself a holiday for the «th, can 
again afford a day's leisure four days later? A solution of the 
difficulty at once suggests itself. Why not combine the two 
processions, and, by way of compromise, hold them on the 7th. 
There is no reason why the Lord Mayor should not still be the 
centre figure. Only a slight alteration in his costume need be 
made, and the mask could be abandoned. His route could, 
and, of course, should be enlarged so that it may cover not 
only the square mile which the Corporation of London still 
fondly believes to contain all that is worth containing in 
London, but some of the outlying districts, where anything 
in the nature of a circus would meet with an almost regal 
reception. At the same time the Lord Mayor and his Chief 
Executioner and his Remembrancer and his kerchief-bearer will 
have an opportunity of seeing how wonderfully London has 
extended since the Great Fire, while the contributions collected 
en route would go some way towards defraying the expenses. 


The Spell. 

To the Magpie on his lofty perch the bustle and the raree 
show that occupy mankind below is a stupendous thing. But 
it is never quite so stupendous as when he sees a splash or two 
of colour sent down upon the dull earth. It is like flinging 
a paper-bagful of sprats among the sea-gulls. At the L. and P. 
the other night it only needed the word, “Walk up and see it 
in colour," to attract a crowd, the serried ranks of which, to 
ordinary Human imagination at least, faded away into a dim 
infinity. And what went they out for to see? Not Dr. J. H. 
Smith, for owing to indisposition he could not oblige them. 
Tust a few of the first real autochromes to be printed on paper 
Just a colour print in the half.parts in its frame. . Just a bit 
of Utocolor paper which, in a slender strip, resembles nothing 
so much as the blade of a knife. And it sharpened us up 
generally into a keen attention. 


The Pictorialist at Home. 

The recent recommendation on the editorial page to take the 
subject which lies nearest us, that which we see most truly to 
be a subject, was followed to the letter at a certain photographic 
society the other night. Three members brought up lantern- 
slides of their dark-room interiors. I regret to say that two of 
these interesting essays in autobiography were spoiled by the 
authors striving after pictorial effect. It should never be for- 
gotten that in photographing your dark-room the most matter- 
of-fact rendering is the best. The man whose dark-room was 
in a coal.cellar was the worst offender. He was unable to 
resist the uncanny shadows on the whitewashed walls. The 
derivation of the word °“ dark-room " came up for discussion, 
and one speaker suggested that it was so-called because it was 
very seldom dark and practically never a room. But when, 
not content with this effort, he went on to say that the only safe 
light that was absolutely safe was total darkness, one felt that 
it was the time to meet his sallies with the silence that is 
scorn. 
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The Shadows we Pursue. 


A plea that the walls of our living rooms should be un- 
encumbered by paper patterns is made by the writer on the 
staff of the Morning Post, who makes photography his province. 
There is much to be said, he thinks, for the plain white wall- 
surface which can be visited by the unique designs of the 
shadows, varying with the journey of the sun. Photographers 
would, indeed, have a delirious time photographing the delicately 
interrelated lines and masses upon such a sympathetic back- 
ground. It would be as exciting as slicing the wasp. We can 
imagine them jumping up in the middle of breakfast, and a 
moment later exposing upon the soft and fleeting design which 
the shadow had painted on the white wall. So ethereal is 
the image that it might have been caused by the brush of an 
angel’s wing instead of being actually the shadow of the 
coffee-pot. That is the beauty of shadow-photography. The 
thing that actually casts the shadow may not be beautiful. 
Maria in her curl-papers is not a flattering object, but in her 
shadowed semblance on the unencumbered wall she may suggest 
the drooping lily. Only we must be careful not to include 
any portion of the corporeal Maria in the picture. 


Whitened Walls. 


As to having our interiors whitened, the unfortunate part 
of it is that there are other people in the world—and even in 
the house—besides pictorial photographers. Why they are 
there, not being photographers, and what their purpose is, may 
be a little difficult to understand. But, being there, they may 
not care to see themselves each day against a background of 
embarrassing whiteness. In America they do go in extensively 
for white interiors, and I have it on the authority of an 
illuminating engineer that an unfortunate psychological effect 
results from the practice, which may have something to do 
with the brain-storms and unwritten laws and other unpleasant 
things that occasionally happen over there. No; we will order 
the light blue paper, please, striped, and with the rosebuds. 


Great Scott, Junior. 

A Kinora reel containing a motion picture of his child, who 
was born after he had left for the South, is being sent by 
special messenger to Captain Scott, now in the Antarctic. 


One touch of nature makes us all Kin, or, as 
Assuredly you know, 

Compared with ways of baby, the auroras 
Are pianissimo. 


True, here there’s but five-minutes’ worth of baby, 
A small forget-me-not, 

And yet, no doubt, the Polar night will day be, 
At least to Captain Scott. 


They're swayed—the northern land and southern ocean— 
As by a fairy wand, 

And in the photographs that give us motion 
Reel-ise a common Bond. 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN ‘PHOTOGRAPHY. 


89th 
Lesson. 


HE number of small 
cameras іп use 
nowadays brings 
the making of en- 
largements very 
much to the front 
as a printing 
method. Ву small 
cameras we mean 
quarter-plate and 
sizes smaller than 
that, so that en- 
larging may often 
mean the produc- 

results no larger than 

But the degree of en- 


tion of final 
half-plate size. 
largement (or times of magnification) 
is the same when enlarging from an 


Ensignette negative to half-plate as 
when taking a 5 by 4 up to 15 by 12. 
So that the various points which re- 
quire consideration will be much the 
same whichever size of result the 
worker is producing. Enlarging is 
essentially work for the winter evenings. 
Negatives have been produced in con- 
siderable numbers, and now that out- 
door work, if not actually suspended, 
is slacking off, opportunities will 
doubtless occur fot producing the 
finished results. 

A few words as to the equipment 
may be useful. In most cases the 
light available is of moderate strength 
only, and so must be used direct, the 
negative being illuminated evenly by 
the aid of a condenser. Where elec- 
tric arc lamps are at hand, a powerful 
light may be reflected from a sheet of 
white blotting-paper or a large white 
card, but such a method with metallic 
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Fig. r. 


filament lamps is not satisfactory, as 
the exposures required are somewhat 
prolonged. The two diagrams show 
the two methods, the arrangement 
being shown in plan and the arrows 
indicating, roughly, the path of the 


Fig. a. 


light from the illuminant to the 
bromide paper. 

In the majority of cases the arrange- 
ment shown in fig. 2, which is that of 
most enlarging lanterns, will be the 
arrangement in use. The light em- 
ployed may be oil, gas, or electric light. 
Oil we may dismiss by saying that it 
should not be used if either of the others 
is avallable. Gas includes coal gas, 
employed of course with an incandes- 
cent mantle, and limelight as well as 
acetylene. Anyone accustomed to the 
use of gas cylinders and limelight for 
projection purposes will have no diffi- 
culty in applying it to enlarging pur- 
poses. Acetylene is very effective and 
available anywhere, 
for the generator used 
for supplying the gas 
to a motor-cycle head 
lamp may be used, 
and will give enough 
gas for ап evening's 
work. In electric light 
we have the choice of 
one of the Nernst 
lamps, or one of the 
small enclosed or open 
arcs which are now 
supplied in such a 
form that they may be 


run off ап ordinary 
lamp - holder. The 
wiring, however, 
should be heavy 


enough to carry four 


SOME POINTS ІМ ENLARGING. 


or five lamps, and the switch should be 
a specially good one, or trouble may 
occur. Where the small arc has a 
variable resistance, care should be 
taken to switch on the light with all 
the resistance in, and then gradually 
to take out the resistance till the maxi- 
mum light is obtained. 

Whatever light is employed should 
be placed opposite the exact centre of 
the condenser, and should be capable 
of adjustment backwards or forwards so 
that an evenly illuminated disc may be 
obtained on the easel. Practically all lan- 
terns are fitted with the requisite move- 
ments, and if a lens of suitable focal 
length is used, there should be no diff- 
culty in getting the image of the desired 
size. Thus, with a 5 or 6 inch lens on 
a quarter-plate enlarger, it should be 
possible either to make an enlargement 
to any size, or to make a print by pro- 
jection the same size as the negative. 
Yet many workers accustomed to the 
apparatus will fumble about with these 
comparatively simple problems, and 
finally declare the instrument incapable 
of the work. 

Let us suppose the lens to be of 6 
inches focal length. If we light the 
lantern up, place a quarter-plate nega- 
tive in position, and adjust the lens at 
6 inches distance from the negative 
(with most lenses measuring to the 
diaphragm of the lens), we shall find 
that the easel will have to be a long 
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way away from the lantern in order 
to get anything approaching a sharp 
image, and that the image will be a very 
large one. If we now move the easel 
nearer to the lantern we shall get a 
smaller picture but one badly out of 
focus. On drawing the lens-carrying 
part of the enlarger forward, that 15, 
nearer to the easel (increasing the dis- 
tance between negative and lens), we 
shall find it possible to get the image 
sharp. If the picture is still too large 
the easel is again brought nearer to the 
lantern, and then the lens moved for- 
ward, further from the negative. 
Approaching the matter in this “trial 
and error " way, the worker never need 
be in difficulties, but by applying a very 
simple little formula, the distances from 
negative to lens, and from lens to easel 
may be calculated. Let us see how. 
Suppose we want .to enlarge from 
quarter-plate to 12 by то in. The 
length of the available part of our 
quarter-plate is 4 inches, and the length 
of the bromide paper is 12 inches. 
Four goes three times into twelve, so 
that we have a magnification of 3. 
Now the rule is: Add 1 to the times of 
magnification, and multiply by the focal 
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No. 4 


length of the lens. This gives one dis- 
tance. Then divide this distance so 
obtained by the times of magnification 
for the other distance. 

Now our example would work out 
thus :— 

3+1= 4, and 4 X 6 (which is focal 
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length) = 24. 24 inches is the distance, 
then, from the lens to the easel. 

24 + 3 = 8 inches, which is the dis- 
tance from lens to negative. 

By working out this simple little cal- 
culation we at once get the approxi- 
mately correct positions for lens and 
easel, and only a little fine focussing 
adjustment is needed to enable us to 
secure a perfectly sharp picture. 

Now let us consider for a moment 
some points in the production of the 
enlarged prints. We shall find it a 
general rule that the enlargement will 
give a little more contrast than a con- 
tact bromide print from the same nega- 
tive, and further, that the greater the 
degree of enlargement, the more con- 
trast we shall have. The handling of 
the paper, development, fixing, and 
washing are, of course, exactly the 
same as when we are making contact 
prints. We have, however, one very 
great advantage, this being that we see 
the whole of the picture on the sheet of 
paper pinned on the easel, and can 
quite readily shade portions which 
would otherwise be too much exposed, 
and consequently too dark on develop- 
ment. Such shading is done by means 


of pieces of black card or stout brown 
paper, cut or torn to convenient shapes. 
White card should not be used, for 
light is reflected from the bromide 
paper on the white card, and is then 
thrown back from the white card to the 
bromide paper, producing general fog. 
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The three prints here reproduced 
are from the same negative. No. 2 
had a normal exposure, the time 
actually given being буе seconds. 
The print was fully developed, that 
is, longer development would have 
given no darker result. No. 3 had 
twice the exposure, 10 seconds, and 
again development was carried as far 
as it would go. The tones of the print 
are a trifle heavy, and the whiteness of 
the sky is perhaps emphasised by these 
heavy shadow tones. No. 1 was ex- 
posed for five times the normal expo- 
sure, that is, it had 25 seconds’ exposure. 
Of course, full development would have 
given a print almost entirely black 
except for the sky, but development 
was stopped in the early stages. To 
enable this to be done, and to keep the 
action quite even and free from patchi- 
ness, very dilute developer is employed. 

Of course, print No. 1 looks some- 
what flat and grey, No. 2 being prefer- 
able, but such grey prints have their 
uses, and may often be so modified as 
to give very pleasing, soft, delicate 
effects. Prints 4 and 5 will show the 
effect of strengthening a few of the 
principal foreground shadows by means 
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of a spotting brush and a little Indian 
ink or charcoal-grey water colour. For 
those workers who are more at home 
with the point than the brush a carbon 
(or crayon type) pencil may be used, 
the work being stippled in with the 
point rather than put in іп lines. 
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Every week two or three prints entered in THE 
PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC 
tion (Beginners Section) will be criticised on this page. 
technical data are printed as supplied by the authors; 
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the hints given may be helpful to other beginners dealing with the same class 


of subject. At. 
I needs but a glance to see that the 

three little pictures on this page are 
all connected by the fact that they all deal 
with children, so that it may be of some 
general use to consider some of the 
points which call for special care when 
dealing with this class of work. 

Now, there is one valuable thing about 
children from a  photographer's 
point of view, viz., that if thev 
are only let alone and not bothered 
by being told to stand like this or 
look like that, they are quite sure 
to assume characteristic positions 
and expressions, if only we give 
them tiine enough to forget the fact 
that they are being photographed. 
This may best be done by provid- 
ing something which will serve as 
toys. By this I do not mean that 
one has to rush off to a shop and 
buy trade-made toys, but the idea 
is to hunt about the house for some 
object that they can handle and 
look at, something that they can 
take to pieces without doing it any 
harm. 

Then, again, children like to do 
what grown-up people do, and it is 
often enough to show how to 
do this or that to make them want 
to repeat or imitate. 

For instance, in fig. A we have a 
youngster with a pair of opera 
glasses. Doubtless this little kiddie has 
seen daddy rubbing the end of that funny 
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Fiz. A.—IMPROVING THE LENS. 
By Mrs. McE. Kelly. 


B —GOING FOR A WALK. 


thing, and wants to do what daddy did. 
But, at the same time, one naturally 
thinks that such a delicate object is not 
quite the ideal thing for a child to be 
playing with. However, the point of this 
hint is that the youngster is so occupied 
with the job in hand that her hand and 
eve are in harmony. One feels that she is 


By Ihos. Parsley. 


not merely pretending, but in her own 
little way is really doing her best to re- 
peat what she has seen someone else do. 
If now we contrast this print A with 
print B, there 1s half a suspicion that the 
youngster has been told to hold the 
“pram " sideways like that, and to look 
at this. The mind of the child is not in 
harmony with the pose or action, and one 
suspects the intervention of the photo- 
grapher. In the case of fig. C it is not 
very clear as to what is actually going on, 
but whatever it is, it seems to be absorb- 
ing the whole attention of both the 
figures, so that we get the true essence 
of a group, and not merely two figures 
included in one scene. 

Returning to fig. A, we note that the 
work has been done with quite creditable 
excellence, and also that the quiet back- 
ground greatly aids in concentrating our 
attention upon the figure. In passing, one 


may note the point that a //a?» quiet 
dark background—not by any means 
necessarily a black or very dark one— 


vives us the further advantage that we 


have not the risk of awkward conjunc- 
tions between figure апа background 
when the figure moves about a little. 


But with a cut-up background a slight 
movement of the figure may easily give 
awkward conjunctions with objects in the 
background. 

Passing to fig. B, we have a more com- 
plicated arrangement іп many ways. 
Here the background of the figure part 15 
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not seriously cut up, although the line of 
the lower edge of the window, or what- 
ever it may be, comes rather awkwardly 
against the top of the child's head. At 
first glance the head-dress, whatever it 
may be called, reminds one of a choctaw 
head ornament; but then that is only a 
mere man's ignorance concerning an ob- 
ject doubtless dear to a feminine mind. 
The wheels and other details of the 
“ pram,” shown with such sharp defini- 
tion, tend to attract some eye-attention 
away from the figure. The light and 
shade contrasts are here rather too sharply 
accentuated, so that the head-dress and 
“ pinny ” are flat and uninteresting. 

In the third example (fig. C) we have a 
case of a somewhat distracting background 
afforded by the very liny palings, which 
against the light sky background are 
forced into prominence. Unfortunately, 
the confusion or indefiniteness as to what 
is actually going on between the two 
children is strongly contrasted by the very 
definite and matter-of-fact appearance of 
the liny background, and this, of course, 
tends to make one notice these light and 
dark bands all the more. 

In this instance it would appear from 
the lack of gradation and detail in the 
darker parts that one of two things has 
probably happened—viz., either the nega- 
tive has been under-exposed, giving lack 
of shadow detail, and the negative over- 
developed, giving excess of contrast, or 
perhaps the print has been over-de- 
veloped, resulting in blocking up of the 
darker parts. 
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Fig. C.—AT THE GARDEN GATE. 
By Mrs. McE. Kelly. 
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Some timely words on the general neglect of scientific these artists, certainly they had small care for accuracy 
matters by journalists were uttered by Professor of form. And the troubling thing 1s that if we have no 
| Silvanus Thompson the other evening, in faithful record of the things we are able to check, how 
THE NEGLECT proposing a vote of thanks to Mr. A. A. shall we be sure that they correctly rendered the things 
or SCIENCE. Campbell Swinton, the new president of that have vanished—‘‘ Old St. Paul's," for instance, OF 
the Róntgen Society, for his address the old-time folk who, in various self-conscious atti- 

from the chair. The address was full of inspiring tudes, are dotted about in these compositions ? 

material, and even included a suggestion for the е e ® 

el алтынды, sisom i рш cui ardet a, BE meeting of the Camera 
қ y : До р Club afforded а pleasing contrast to some annual 

said, beat the drum of the politician very loudly, yet to . , 
a great extent they neglect the scientist. It is idle, of CAMERA-CLUB meetings held not a hundred miles rom 
course, to make invidious comparisons between ‘the PROGRESS sue sell. quee. Comparisons аге 
laboratory and the polling booth; nevertheless the ы алые оң ер mega to record the 
, , satisfaction with which the report of the 


. . . v] . ie f М 2 
scientist 15 at least as close to the vital necessities О general committee for 1910-11 was received, an d to note 


Men duc inet ed aie agr s д pes that a hundred new members have joined during the past 
sting. In a tramcar ге y, one passenger, 10 year. The entire report indicated the interest the 


confessed his own ignorance, asked whether anyone members were taking in their club, which has un- 


could tell him how the tramcar picked up the electricity doubtedly filled a want :n London photogra hie societ 

from the conduit. Only öne резен could venture  jife. Quite apart from the social Зин: of pm inia 
pa wn explanation, and even that was unconvincing. — Club, the lectures and demonstrations have been remark- 
The ignorance 15 largely due to the neglect of scientific ably well attended, and the studio, enlarging and dark 
matters by the Press. If, indeed, they do afford space rooms and the daylight work-room have been well 
to a new discovery ог invention—photographic or patronised during the year. The library of the old 
otherwise—it has to be described 50 simply as to be Camera Club was secured some time ago, and is now 
merely crude, and convey little to the intelligent mind. being brought up to date: while a permanent collection 
Yet they credit their readers with sufficient mental of prints is also being formed. The future events as 
acuity to follow the shaping from day to day of a most clude many ‘tems of interest, and readers of THE A. P. 
complex scheme of national insurance. desirous of joining the club should write to the hon. sec- 


e е ® retary, Mr. H. W. Fairholme, 17, John Street, Adelphi, 
The “ Old London ” exhibition at the Whitechapel W.C., for particulars. 


Art Gallery—a most profoundly interesting one, by the ее & 
way—brings home to us the disadvan- Writing in the Photo-Revue, P. Gauthier refers to 
THE UNRELIABLE tages of the pre-photographic era. the veil-like effect and want of brilliance so frequent in 
PAINTER. Scarcely any of the dead-and-gone oil prints, and traces it to the double 
artists whose paintings are exhibited THE OF PIGMENT transfer paper employed and its 
seem to have been capable of giving a faithful rendering PROCESS. affinity for greasy inks. He has 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral. They fail either by making overcome the trouble by preparing in 


the dome something "' quite other,” or by painting the advance a solution of s litres of water and 125 C.C'S of 
western campanili ridiculously out of proportion. In ammonia. When ready to sensitise the paper he de- 
at least two cases the building, if it stood alone, would cants the required quantity of this solution, and soaks 
be quite unrecognisable. Yet the outline of St. Paul's the double transfer paper therein for about twenty 
can scarcely have altered appreciably during the last minutes. This 15 followed by washing of the paper in 
century or so. The same is true of Westminster Abbey. several changes of water for ten minutes, and then it is 
The towers are either too thin or too squat, too thick or placed in the sensitising bath, which, in his practice, 
too tall. Whatever may be said as to the colour of consists of water 1,000 c.c’s, bichromate of potassium 
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20 grams. The immersion lasts for five minutes, апа 
the drying is carried out in the ordinary manner. The 
same author attempts to overcome the slowness of the 
desiccation of oil prints. Certain salts—that of 
manganese in particular—facilitate the oxidation which 
is necessary to the drying, and he finds the process 
expedited by having inks constituted of fine charcoal 
black one part (or ivory black in cake, one part), -pul- 
verised and sifted bioxide of manganese one part, and 
strong lithographic varnish in sufficient quantity. For 
nuances in which the soiled effect of bioxide of man- 
рапеве is undesirable, he replaces it with minium (red), 
chromate of lead (chrome yellow), or bioxide of tin 
(white). 
е е её 


We have recently had an opportunity of inspecting 
the new show-room which Messrs. Marion and Co., of 
22-23, Soho Square, have specially fitted 

FOR STUDIO up, chiefly for the benefit of professional 
WORKERS. photographers. The professional, al- 
though not a class growing with the same 

rapidity as the amateur, has, nevertheless, realised that 
the trend of modern pictorial photography in portraiture 
has been largely influenced by the work of leading 
amateurs, and that the taste of the public has been edu- 
cated to expect something better and more artistic than 
the “© usual thing " produced a decade ago. Messrs. 
Marion have been quick to realise this, and the well 
appointed show-room at Soho Square embodies every- 
thing that the up-to-date professional photographer can 
possibly desire in the shape of apparatus and acces- 
sories. The show-room itself is panelled in sections, each 
indicating a form of studio decoration in either wood, 
leather, or papier-maché, that can be supplied and fitted 
from Messrs. Marion’s own workshops, from whence 
also a great variety of studio furniture and fittings in 
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solidi oak and other woods аге obtainable. The 
samples on view indicate that the professional is 
realising that the impossible backgrounds and equally 
impossible furniture of the nineteenth-century studio are 
indeed becoming things of the past. We congratulate 
Messrs. Marion on their enterprise and on the thought 
bestowed in the fitting up of this fine show-room, and 
suggest that everybody interested in studio work or 
portraiture should endeavour to visit it. 
ее е 


Our medical readers and others may be interested to 
hear of a device which was recently introduced by 
Schaller before the Société Fran- 
THE CAMERA FOR caise de Photographie. It is brought 
MEDICAL SUBJECTS. forward to assist in the photography 
of a diseased area or lesion. The 
reproduction of the various colorations, or their mono- 
chromatic equivalents, is important in medicine, espe- 
cially in dermatology, but owing to the complication of 
plates and screens and the length of exposures, ordinary 
orthochromatic procedure is often impracticable upon 
patients who have to lie in bed. Іп order to be indepen- 
dent of time and place, and to secure direct lighting, 
as well as orthochromatism, and the minimum of encum- 
brance, a camera has been designed which is provided 
with two small arc lamps placed just above апа 
on either side of the lens, which latter is a symmetrical 
anastigmat working at F/6. The light from the arc 
lamps is diffused in reflectors of pyramidal form, the 
front of which has a detachable frame for the reception 
of various coloured screens. These are used for obtain- 
ing orthochromatic effects according to the theory of 
complementary colours. Thus bluish green is used for 
red surfaces, yellow for venous parts and violet lesions, 
and rose for cicatrices and for the epidermis when it 
is In a state of reconstitution. 


BIRDS AND BEASTS IN CHURCH ARCHITECTURE. 


RCH A OLOGICAL research of a very special order went 

to the making of Mr. G. C. Druce’s interesting lecture at 
the Camera Club on the birds and beasts that figure in church 
decoration. These quaint, crude carvings are found most 
frequently on doorways, fonts, capitals, bench-ends, and stalls. 
To understand their symbolism, Mr. Druce went to the 
“bestiaries,” or medieval illuminated MSS., from which the 
sculptors copied them, and by an examination of these old 
documents at the British Museum and the Bodleian Library at 
Oxford he was able to arrive at the inner meaning of many of 
these carvings. : | À 

Perhaps the most nòteworthy example of animals in church 
carving in this country is to be found on the arch of the 
Norman doorway at Alne, a few miles from York, where the 
animals represented have their names written above them, and 
are identical with many to be found in the bestiaries. It is 
useful to remember that these animals in churches had an 
almost entirely symbolical significance, laboured though it was, 
up to and including the twelfth century. After that the sym- 
bolical idea waned and the decorative took its place. 

The dragon, representing the Evil One, is of frequent 
occurrence. Standing alone, it appears on a miserere at St. 
David's Cathedral, and it is shown attacking an animal in a 
carving at St. Margaret's, Walmgate, York. The asp or adder 
—* the deaf adder that stoppeth her ear" of the Psalmist—was 
represented both on a miserere at Chichester and on the front 
of Amiens, with one ear firmly pressed into the ground and 
the tail firmly stuffed into the other. 

The fabled basilisk, half-cock, half.dragon, appeared at St. 
Margaret's, York, and a rather good carving of a cock facing 
a dragon was on a miserere at Exeter. The swan was not a 
common subject, but it appeared by itself in New College 
Chapel, Oxford, and, with three cygnets, at St. George's Chapel, 
Windsor. The owl, signifying evil spirits and false beliefs, 
was represented in St. David's Cathedral. Mobbed by other 
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birds, it appeared at Beverley Minster, and other good 
examples were found at Norwich, Gloucester, and St. George's, 
Windsor. The peacock, at first a symbol of immortality and after- 
wards of hypocrisy and pride, was shown at Cartmel Church, 
Lancashire, Wells Cathedral, and elsewhere. The cock appeared at 
Wells and Beverley, and in the latter minster also the hen with five 
chicks, the most beautiful subject in all this ancient symbolism. 
Beverley also gave us the wild boar, and a good representation 
of a boar hunt was to be found in Clifton Hampden Church, 
Oxfordshire. The sow and pigs appeared at Chester, Beverley, 
Durham, and Ripon, and in the last three places the sow 
was represented playing the bagpipes while the little pigs 
danced—possibly rather satirical than symbolic, and intended 
to suggest a resemblance between the tone of the bagpipes and 
the pig's squeal. А beautiful sculpture at Dordrecht Cathedral 
represented the casting, not of pearls, but of daisies before 
swine. The fact that Marguerite got her name from the pearl 
may have some bearing upon the transposition. The fox was 
to be found at Nantwich ; a cat pursuing a mouse appeared on 
a capital at York Minster, and of the hedgehog there was only 
one example, namely, at New College Chapel, Oxford, 

In photographing misereres artificial light was generally 
contra-indicated, because of the strong shadow cast by the elbow 
of the seat. An added difficulty was the presence of the desk in 
front, which put the use of the ground-glass screen out of the 
question. Mr. Druce carried out his work with an old Frena 
camera and a battery of magnifiers. With these he was able 
to take up to twelve inches without stopping down lower than 
F/11, and this rendered possible a reasonably short exposure. 
In Henry VII.’s Chapel at Westminster, on a winter day, he 
had to give ninety minutes’ exposure at F/rr, and this meant 
only a couple of subjects in the course of a morning’s work. In 
some Continental cathedrals— Dordrecht, for example—the 
sculptures were much better illuminated, and over-exposure 
was a likely consequence. 
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HE camera has 
come into its own 
in many fields, but 

the advertiser, up to 
date as he is, has not availed himself of it so thoroughly 
as might have been expected. Elsewhere in publication 
work photographic methods have gained a great 
ascendency, but, except in the form of the circular, the 
photographic ‘‘ ad.” has been slow in coming. The 
poster is almost untouched by photography, and the 
advertisement in the periodical, which is the third and 
greatest of the advertising media, still remains to a great 
extent independent of its aid. 

There are good reasons for this slow development. Іп 
the case of many periodical publications the °“ line "' 
drawing has evident advantages. Although half-tone 
reproductions are now excellently carried out in most of 
the magazines, and in very many of the weekly journals, 
the paper of the daily and the local press is often of too 
poor a quality, and the methods of printing are too rapid 
to do full justice to a block made directly from the photo- 
graph. Moreover, in largely circulated papers the 
making of electrotypes or casts of the block—often from 
other electrotypes—which is necessary when the same 
form of pages has to be run concurrently on different 
presses, does not tend to improve the half-tone image, 
about the fineness of which, naturally, the advertiser is 
anxious. Improvement is a matter of time. 


Is there a Future for the Photographic Poster ? 

In poster work, again, there is a strong demand for 
colour. Nearly all posters are now produced on the 
lithographic stone from the draughtsman’s designs. 
There are exceptions, however, and processes involving 
photography are in use, especially for smaller work. 
There was a vogue some time ago for posters executed 
in relief, and in this case a method of photographic re- 
production proved very effective. The original was 
modelled in plaster or other material, and photographic 
reproductions in half-tone were made, giving a startling 
effect of relief. One such had a good deal to do with the 
popularity of a certain breakfast food. 

But in considering poster designing it must be re- 
membered that the poster as we know it to-day is of sur- 
prising youth. Elsewhere than in Paris, which is the 
place of its nativity, it is a growth of the last twenty 
years, and we cannot help thinking that with improved 
methods of printing, side by side with a realisation of 
the artistic possibilities of photography, or of photo- 
graphy combined with freehand design, there is a future 
for photography on the hoardings. The excellent poster 
of the recent London Salon, embodying one of Mr. 
Bertram Park’s pictures, will be fresh in the public re- 
collection. 
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(2.) PHOTOGRAPHY FOR THE ADVERTISER. 


Both advertisers and guardians of civic beauty are 
calling out for more art in the poster, and, as the adver- 
tiser very well knows, the more artistic the poster, other 
things being equal, the greater will be its advertising 
value. Already some of the greatest modern artists have 
thought it no condescension to put their brush or pencil 
to the sweet uses of advertisement and decorate the 
“ poor man’s academy." Fred Walker’s “ Woman in 
White,” and Sir John Millais's “ Bubbles "' will be re- 
membered, although the latter was not originally painted 
to advertise soap. ; 

The Illustrated Advertisement, 

With regard to the function of illustration, the adver- 
tising world is divided in opinion. While everyone admits 
that a catchy illustration is becoming of supreme value 
in an advertisement, some claim that the duty of the 
illustrator is to attract attention, and not necessarily to 
illustrate the goods, while others think that the picture 
must be an illustration of the goods offered. A classical 
figure may please the public eye, but it may not associate 
itself in the public mind with a fountain pen. The illus- 
tration of the thing advertised is the more generally 
practised, and nowhere to a greater extent than among 
the advertisers of photographic goods; indeed, we have 
it on the authority of an advertising expert of wide ex- 
perience that the article which has been given more 
attention by advertisement illustrators than any other 
is the camera. 

Where the Photograph Scores. 

It is as a demonstration of actuality that photography 
comes in. One of the first of the photographic adver- 
tisements boomed a certain food for infants, and 
although, when reproduced by coarsely screened half- 
tone blocks, it was less pleasing than the creation of a 
draughtsman would have been, its advertising appeal 
was all the greater. For it showed a real baby, and, 
after all, the photograph is inherently truthful, whereas 
there is no guarantee that the artist would not draw 
upon his imagination. 

Not all things, however, are advertised by photo- 
graphs of fat babies, and the finding of suitable models 
is a difficulty. The frequency with which a pretty girl 
uses a dentifrice, or works a typewriter, or goes into 
ecstasies over a jar of jam, has some psychological sig- 
nificance behind it. A hesitating purchaser may be 
brought to a right decision because he subconsciouslv 
associates the article in question with pretty and pleasant 
things. At the same time, wavy-haired and pointed- 
chinned insipidity will not do. The great desiderata 
in a model are character and intelligence, coupled with 
refinement of face and elegance of bearing. In America, 
where advertising by photography has forged ahead, at 
any rate, in the magazines, a graceful but not goddess- 
like lady, photographed in the saloon of a train, has 
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established the reputation of one railway company for 
luxurious travelling. (In America, by the wav, railway 
advertising is chiefly concerned with pointing out the 
comfort of travel; in this country, with the views en 
route. We hope to have something to say about the 
possibilities of photography as a factor in railway adver- 
tising in a subsequent article.) Also in America, a 
photograph of a picturesque old washerwoman, who 
would be seized upon with avidity by the travelling 
picture-maker, has given a tremendous boom to a certain 
soap. 
Points in Pictorial Advertising. 

The first principle of advertising is said to be repeti- 
tion, and although this is a matter for the advertising 
agent rather than the original designer, there is one 
phase of it which is worth while bearing in mind. Some 
of the most successful advertisements have been a series 
of poses of a single figure. The coloured chef who points 
out the merits of a certain sauce never does it in quite 
the same way in two issues together. There is repeti- 
tion of essentials, coupled with a variety of attitude or 
expression. And it is possible that a series of photo- 
graphs around a central idea might appeal to an adver- 
tiser, whereas a single picture would fail to interest him. 

The cardinal thing to be regarded is simplicity. Тһе 
over-elaborated design, no matter how well executed, 
does not succeed as an advertisement. The poster has 
to be viewed from a distance, perhaps from across the 
street; the magazine advertisement has to catch the eye 
during the hurried skimming which the reader devotes 
to the pages. It is obvious that boldness, simplicity, 
largeness of figure are required. A salient point or a 
suggestion may be more useful than a finished composi- 
tion. The background should be quite plain. Detail 
should be suppressed. One of the most successful of 
cycle advertisements only shows the handle-bar and a bit 
of the front wheel. For the sake of further simplifica- 
tion, it is sometimes an advantage to combine the photo- 
graph with a hand design. Perhaps a friend who is 
clever at tnis kind of thing will collaborate. An 
important point is the accompanying lettering, and on 
this subject an article published in the last issue may be 
studied with advantage. What applied to the central 
design applies equally to the lettering—it should not be 
too elaborate or involved. Many an advertisement has 
been spoiled by inharmonious type. We have seen 
photographic designs in which a blank space has been 
left for the display, but if it 1s at all practicable, the de- 
signer should do at least the larger lettering himself. 
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Subjects and Suitability. 

A temptation that will come to the photographer, espe- 
cially if he has failed to realise the sublime, will be to 
resort to the humorous and grotesque, sometimes even 
to attempt the inverted advertisement which seems to 
cry down the thing it advertises. A successful instance 
is the poster showing the hurried exit of the Follies’ 
audience, but obviously this kind of thing would not 
apply to soup, and really it is so seldom successful that 
it is better avoided. Restraint should characterise ex- 
Cursions into the grotesque and the humorous, and it 
should not be forgotten that there are people who are 
unfavourably influenced by the association of a particular 
article with a grotesque figure or idea. For the same 
reason, the introduction of animals, especially into 
advertisements of foods intended for human consump- 
tion, should be avoided. On the other hand, the ‘‘ jolly ” 
has very great advertising value. One likes to see the 
jolly waggoner drink his cup.of steaming cocoa, and the 
photograph of a couple of round-faced youngsters on a 
snowy day snowballing or blowing vigorously into their 
mittened hands is a better advertisement of some 
medicament for chapped and irritated skin than anv 
number of ladies holding out hands the soreness of which 
is palpably overdrawn. 

Ideas at a Premium. 

The scope for the man of ideas in advertisement de- 
signing is illimitable. Plus a camera, he should be a 
factor to be reckoned with. Business is so keen, the 
demand for new ideas is so strong, that the advertising 
agent of all people cannot afford to close his doors even 
to the most casual amateur. Indeed, if the hand which 
the amateur has had in the making of big advertisements 
were disclosed, it would probably surprise most of us. 
We believe we are right in saying that the original 
“ Sunny Jim "' was designed by a girl for a friend who 
was writing the jingles, neither of them being connected 
directly with advertising work, and neither of them 
aware that they were opening a new chapter in the 
strenuous history of modern advertisement. 

Not so many years ago the cult of the poster ex- 
tended sufficiently to bring into existence a great number 
of poster collectors. The very existence of these en- 
thusiasts appeared to have had a stimulating effect on 
the poster artists themselves, who perhaps realised that 
their work would not only be seen by the public, but 
also competed for and hoarded up in private collections. 
Poster collecting, however, does not appear to have 
flourished greatly of late. 


e 
PRIZES FOR OBSERVANT READERS. 


S announced in our last issue, we are giving a further 
selection of quotations this week, twenty-three taken from 
the advertisement pages and two from the literary. Prizes of a 
guinea and half a guinea respectively will again be awarded to 
the senders of the two correct solutions first examined on 
Wednesday Morning, November 22nd. 
(1) “Simple, strong.” 
(2) “Focussing without a screw.” 
(3) “Manufactured in the best style.” 
(4) “Photo printing and enlarging.” 
(5) “Invaluable to pressmen.” 
(6) “Ample extension.” 
(7) “Chemicals of all kinds.” 
(8) “Invaluable for telephotography.” 
(9) “Without any unnecessary movemen:s.? 
(10) “A perfectly crisp negative.” 
(11) “Second-hand at half prices." 
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(12) “Undoubtedly the simplest.” 

(13) “Particularly for enlarging work.” 
(14) “Made best materials.” 

(15) “An ideal grade.” 

(16) “Pick out a picture.” 

(17) “Command a ready sale.” 

(18) “Specially suitable for home use.” 
(19) “Can be used by anyone.” 

(20) “ Devoted to photographic subjects.” 
(21) “Instruments of precision.” 

(22) “Can be made to any size required.” 
(23) “Such charming effects.” 

(24) “Ordinary artificial illumination.” 
(25) “A valuable booklet.” 


Competitors should copy out the above list, or numbers, and 
write after each the page and advertisement (or article) in which 
it is to be found. No one connected with THE A. P. AND P. М. 
may compete. The decision of the Editor will be final. 
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By DOUGLAS HOLMES. 


HIS has proved, in my ex- 
perience, one of the most 
charming ` branches of 


photography, and I offer 
these notes in the hope of making 
the way smooth for those who care 
to follow. 

The illuminant is the ordinary 

| magnesium ribbon, and about 20 
to 30 inches df ribbon of the gauge sold in convenient 
sixpenny tin holders proves ample. It should be divided in 
three lengths of 6 to 10 inches, which are roughly 
plaited, and secured by a twist at either end. Ап office 
file makes an efficient holder, the top inch being bent 
over at a right angle, and to this the plait of ribbon is 
atached by thread, and ignited at the bottom. 

Quite as important as the illuminant is the diffusing 
screen, and it is sheer waste of time and plates to 
attempt to work without one. After a series of experi- 
ments with various media, I have found that the ideal 
screen is one of tracing linen of a bluish shade. A 
child's hoop, 30 in. diameter, can be had for a couple 
of pence, and a yard of this linen, 30 in. wide, costs 
one shilling. This is placed over the hoop, tacked 
down, and trimmed round. The use of two lights— 
the one principal, the other auxiliary—has been recom- 
mended. This is difficult to manage, and quite unneces- 
sary, provided a large enough reflector is used at the 
side of the sitter opposite to the illuminant. Such a 
reflector, 6 ft. in height by 4 ft. in width, can be easily 
made by pasting together sheets of smooth-surfaced 
white paper, sticking on a luggage label at a top corner. 
One side may be attached to the wall or pinned to a 
curtain, and by means of a cord passed through the 
eyelet of this label the reflector may be guyed to any 
angle required. 

The position of the light will vary according to each 
worker’s ideas and aims, but it will simplify matters to 
mention that a very pleasant lighting is got by placing 
the ribbon 4 ft. to the side of, and 8 ft. in front of the 
sitter, and at a height of 7 ft. or 8 ft. A pair of steps 
can be used as a support; and a sheet of cardboard bent 
slightly concave forms an efficient reflector. It is as 
well to place a saucer below the ribbon to prevent 
damage in the event of ignited pieces dropping. Тһе 
diffusing screen is placed about 6 ins. from the ribbon. 

Before making the first exposure, it is advisable to 
extinguish the room lights; and, with the subject in 
position, to burn 6 ins. in order to judge the effect, then 
making any desired alterations in the position of the 
light, of the reflector, or in the pose. The lights of the 
room can then be relit and remain lighted while the 
actual exposure is being made. 

A very quaint effect is obtained by what may be 
called ‘‘ footlight lighting." In this case the illumi- 
nant is placed on the floor at a distance of from 6 ft. to 
9 ft. in front of the sitter, the diffusing screen being 
again used, a sheet of cardboard behind the light pre- 
venting the direct rays from reaching the lens. The 
faint smoke which attends the combustion of magnesium 
ribbon precludes its use in this position, and a flash- 


PORTRAITURE WITH MAGNESIUM RIBBON. 
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powder must be employed. The Agfa powder will be 
found excellent, and it is practically smokeless. This 
powder burns off i in about 1-goth of a second, and the 
sitter may be talking or laughing at the time of 
exposure. The handy little Agfa flash-lamp is the best 
apparatus to use with the Agfa powder. 

Focussing is made easy if a taper is held by the sitter; 
but in a well-lit room this should not be necessary. All 
available light should be turned on, and when everything 


* Footlights effect.” 


Portrait by Magnesium Light. 


is in readiness the dark slide is drawn and the lens-cap 
removed or shutter opened just before firing. 

It is presupposed that an aperture of about F/8 and 
the fastest plates are used. For development, metol- 
quinol, very dilute, can be recommended. 

Magnesium ribbon can also be employed for other 
variations in portraiture, such as the making of 
silhouettes, while, provided the sitters remain quite still, 
excellent domestic interiors and fireside pictures can be 
secured with this form of lighting. 
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For silhouettes all that is necessary is a white sheet 
Stretched over an open doorway. The sitter is then 
posed in profile in front of the sheet inside the room 
and carefully focussed, the camera being also inside the 
room. All lights in the room are then turned out, and 
the lens uncapped. A strip of magnesium ribbon, say 
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HERE are few topics about which а greater 
variety of opinion exists than that of com- 
bined toning and fixing. One calls it ideal, and 
another says it is absolutely wrong in principle 

and useless in praetice. Certainly it is one of the topics 
of evergreen nature at society meetings, and constantly 
cropping up in the query column. I have, therefore, 
been at some trouble to hunt up some half-dozen (A to 
Е) formule backed up by names of repute, and also 
I have extracted three typical formule, as issued bv 
the makers (X to Z). The annexed table enables one to 
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six inches, is then burned outside the room, on the other 
side of the sheet, and the lens capped. А slow plate 
can be used for silhouettes, and it should be backed. 
The resulting negative should show the figure in profile 
in practically clear glass, while the background should 
be quite dense. 


There are one or two little points of great practical 
importance. The prints must be put into the bath 
singly, and each print must be thoroughly well wetted, 
back and front, before the next print goes into the bath; 
otherwise irregularity of action is highly probable— 
resulting in blue edges and red stains or patches. The 
prints must be kept in slow motion all the time they are 
toning, and on no account must they be allowed to 
stick together, and the less they overlap the better. 
The prints should be drawn in steady sequence from the 
bottom to the top of the collection, and a sharp look out 


COMBINED TONING AND FIXING FOR PO.P. 


4. В. С. D. E. F. Х. Y. 2. 
Water 20 02 20 Oz. 20 oz 20 oz 20 02 20 oz 20 Oz 20 Oz 20 oz 
Hypo ... 3 oz. 4 Oz. 4 Oz. 4 Oz. 5 02 4 02. 5 Oz. 4 02. 5 07. 
Gold chloride 2 gr. 33 gr. 2 gr. 4 gr 5 gr. 2 gr. 5 gr. 2% gr. 7 Bt. 
Table salt 60 gr. Dese =~ tees == 6o gr mE EN EH 
Lead acetate .. 25 gr. — = == — — 12 gr. 38 gr 18 gr. 
Lead nitrate ... — 85 gr. IO gr. — T5 gr. — — — == 
Am. sulphocyanide ... — 3 oz. — 40 gr = 30 gr = 30 gr. = 
Alum ... — 175 gr. == 20 gr 120 gr — I20 gr. — 130 gr, 
Chalk ... = = ] oz. "- ج‎ = e" = en 


Citric acid = Жет 


12 gr. 


mm м 


compare these formule at a glance, as the proportions 
given have all been reduced to a standard of 20 oz. of 
water. 

It is interesting to notice that the hypo varies from 3 
to 5 oz., while the gold varies about the same degree in 
grains. (Formula Z may be regarded as exceptional in 
this respect.) Formula C is interesting, as being a 
neutral or possibly alkaline mixture, while X is the 
only one with a free acid. 


One may presume that the alum is introduced with 
the idea of counteracting the softening effect of the 
sulphocyanide on gelatine. 

General experience in this method of work agrees 
fairly well in suggesting that the gold should be added 
last of all, and that the other ingredients be dissolved 
in warm water and thoroughly well mixed. 


Furthermore, it seems that some brands of paper 
give far more satisfactory results than other brands 
by this process. Probably this may often account for 
the fact that one worker may fail with a certain formula 
which in another worker's hands (with another paper) 
gives quite satisfactory results. 


must be kept for air-bells forming, either on the back 
or front of the print. 

The temperature should be within the limits of 60 
to 70 Fahr., or, say, 16 to 21 deg. C. The total time 
should not be more than 2o, or less than ro minutes. 
If the bath is acting properly, the longer the print is 
in the bath the less red and more blue it becomes. 

Finally, just a word of caution. One must not con- 
clude, because a combined bath gives us colours or 
°“ tones " like those produced by the separate method 
with gold and the hypo, that the tone is due to gold. 
It may be so, but, on the other hand, it should not be 
forgotten that the old albumen paper workers, before 
the days of P.O.P. (gelatine), got colours very closely 
resembling the gold tones with baths that did not con- 
tain either gold or platinum. Hypo is a substance 
easily decomposed with the liberation of sulphur, which 
may combine with the silver of the image, and give us 
some form of silver sulphide. Silver sulphide, as a rule, 
Is a very stable compound, and a sulphide-toned print 
is quite likely to last a long time. But one should not 
confuse this with gold toning. N.B.—It 15 not always 
gold that glitters, or gives purple tones. 
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Facts and Formule for Practical Workers. 


A CONVENIENT VIEW-METER. 

OME little time ago the writer realised that Nature has 

furnished each of us with an ever-ready view-meter, and 
that, once having gauged it, the accessory is always at hand 
for immediate use; it is also capable of being so adjusted as 
to tell us how much of the view any of our lenses will record 
on the plate. If the right hand be raised to the level of the 
eye, back upwards with the thumb tucked under the palm, 
fingers spread out, but without strain, the angle included between 
imaginary lines extended from the tips of the first and fourth 
fingers is about 50 degrees, showing exactly what an 8} in. 
lens will project on a half-plate. Quarter-plate hand cameras 
are frequently used with a 5 in. lens, and work at an angle 
of 77 deg.; the measure of the view in this case is obtained 
by laying the fingers close and extending the thumb. These 
are the angles indicated by the hand of the writer, and are 
given as an indication for the guidance of readers. It is an 
easy matter to lay off a semi-circle on a large sheet of white 
paper, marking it into sections of 5 deg. up to 180 deg., lines 
being ruled from the centre of the base to each of the seg- 
ments. The hand may then be placed on top of the plan and 
note taken of arrangement of digits, including any angle. 


© жаи 
A STEREOSCOPIC IMPROVISATION. 

N absurdly simple idea for a bascule or moving platform 

for mounting objects which it is proposed to photograph 
stereoscopically with a single lens is outlined by a writer in the 
Photo-Revue. Instead of moving the apparatus, he displaces the 
object itself, and although very precise instruments are available 
for this purpose, the bascule in his case consists simply of two 
large dinner plates, placed one above the other, as shown in 
the accompanying illustration. 
From the centre of the upper plate 
he then draws, with pen and ink, 
a line to the rim, marking at that 
point the rims of both plates. 
Then ten degrees to the right of 
this line he makes another indica- 
tion on the rim of the upper plate. 
This distance of ten degrees is 
conveniently worked out by means 
of a piece of oilcloth, the advan- 
tage of which is that it can be folded, and can be cut to the 
exact size of the plate. In the plate used by the author it 
represented about twenty millimetres. The hollow portion of 
the plate is then levelled by means of fine sand, and in the 
centre is placed upright a small book or similar object, on the 
cover of which may be pinned the moth or whatever it may 
be that it is desired to stereograph. The position of the moth 
must approximate to the theoretical axis of rotation passing 
through the centre of the plates. А first exposure is then given 
with the marks on the two rims coincident, and then the upper 
or movable plate is turned in such a manner as to bring the 
second mark in register with the single mark on the rim below, 
and the second exposure is then made. 

و 
SULPHIDE INTENSIFICATION.‏ 


Make up the two following solutions :— 


A Water SCE натый ыра aa 8 oz. 
Potassium ferricyanide .............................. 45 gr 
Potassium bromide ............................. деды 24 drm. 

Bix Water. арайын на RR аан 8 oz. 
Sodium sulphide .................................. 14 drm. 


Wash the negative well, and then leave it in solution A until 
the image has practically disappeared ; this will not take more 
than a minute with fresh solution. Wash the bleached nega- 
tive until the yellow tint has disappeared, then place it in 
solution B, where it becomes intensified to a rich brown image. 
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POINTS FOR COLLOTYPE WORKERS. 


PAPER on the differences in the reticulation of gelatine, 

obtained by the use of various chromates and bichromates, 
which was read before the Royal Photographic Society by Mr. 
W. T. Wilkinson at the last technical meeting, broadened out 
into a practical discussion of collotype generally. Mr. Wilkin- 
son said that the printing surface in the collotype process was 
a thin film of gelatine spread upon a flat piece of glass or metal, 
mixed with a soluble bichromate and dried by heat. A film 
thus treated and exposed would develop a reticulation, 
varying with the amount of light, being more pronounced in 
и than іп the tones, and scarcely existing in the high 
lights. 

Each of the bichromates gave a distinct form of reticulation. 
It was a difficult matter to say which of them was the best 
for collotype working. Potassium hardened the gelatine, and 
with a high drying temperature was liable to give an unpleasant 
result. With ammonium this difficulty was modified, and a 
useful printing surface was afforded, but the film was too soft 
to last well. With sodium, again, there was likely to be some 
rawness in the higher tones. 

Plain gelatine did not give the best collotype printing surface, 
and the addition of resinous gum or something similar intro. 
duced much more uncertainty. Me found it useful as a working rule 
to coat the plates with five minims per square inch of a ten per 
cent. solution of gelatine, and then to put them on a glass slab 
to set. When set they were dried in a drying box, and, after 
drying, stored away until required to be sensitised. For 
sensitising he immersed them for five minutes in a sensitised 
solution of the three bichromates in equal proportions, to 
which was added just sufficient ammonia to discharge the red 
colour. ‘The plates so prepared, he said, were ten times more 
sensitive than those prepared by the older method, and were 
not so liable to be damp-struck. 

Mr. Wilkinson thought that collotype, properly worked, ought 
to have an opening before it in high-class photography. А 
plate prepared in the manner he had indicated, and printed on 
India-tinted paper, afterwards being mounted on plate paper, 
had all the appearance of a good, rich photogravure. ‘The 
expense of a press was very often a deterrent, but in the method 
which he had outlined the printing-press was simply the 
domestic wringing machine. He prepared his plates on thin 
glass—the glass generally used being that of discarded whole- 
plate negatives, from which the film had been washed away. 

Several points of interest arose in the course of the dis- 
cussion. In reply to a question, Mr. Wilkinson said that he 
found five per cent. the best strength for the different bichromate 
salts. The only difference observed with a weaker solution was 
that the exposure under the negative required to be lengthened. 
For the substratum he used one ounce of dextrine in twenty 
ounces of water, and when this was dissolved he added about 
a dram of silicate of soda or of potash, the whole being well 
mixed and filtered and the plate coated while hot. The use of 
the silicate was to keep the gelatine on the plate. With a metal 
plate to carry the collotype film the substratum could be dis- 
pensed with, but the metal plate had no other advantage. It 
was true that it did not break, but it had a tendency to bend, 
and that was worse. 

Ф 


MESSRS. SELFRIDGE’S PHOTOGRAPHIC 
COMPETITION. 


HE recent competition organised by the photographic depart- 

ment of Messrs. Selfridge апа Co., Ltd., has proved very 
successful both in point of quantity and quality. Entries have 
been received from all parts of the kingdom, and the judging 
has been a difficult task, in view of the general excellence of 
the photographs sent in. The following have been finally 
selected as the prize-winners :—First prize, Edward F. Arnold, 
Lewisham ; second prize, Charles F. Smith, Ladywell; third 
prize, Mrs. Jewson, Nottingham. 

Prints submitted by the following ran the winners very 
close :— 

J. Herbert Saunders, Leeds; Mrs. W. J. Pellow, Sutton Cold. 
field; Horace Wright, East Dulwich; A. Phillips, London, 
S.W.; John Howlett, East Ham; Miss H. Oliver, Sidcup; K. С. 
Goodyear, Bromley; R. Dodgson, Skipton; S. G. Powell, 
Luton ; Miss Grace Kearton, Caterham Valley; Rev. R. J. Caud- 
well, S. Tottenham ; Clarence Ponting, Great Missenden; W. J. 
McFeat, Glasgow; Н. В. Bradley, Manchester; W. Painting, 
Darwen; E. Clark, Teignmouth; P. F. Storrs, London, S.E. ; 
H. Swatman, Bournemouth. 
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Camera Work in India. GB By M. C. SARKIES. 


Special to “ The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News." 


The approaching Durbar festivities at Delhi are attracting attention from all classes |Р 
in India, and great numbers of photographers are visiting the country. Apart from the IO 
hand-camera work possible at the Durbar itself, the country offers endless attractions |E 4 
for the picture maker, and the following notes, sent us by a reader from India, contain 
some useful suggestions that may be taken advantage of by readers of THE A. P. 
visiting this part of the world. | 


OWADAYS, with quickened transit іп luxurious 

N steamers, India can be reached from Marseilles in 

fourteen days, and the artist who can spare the time 

will be well repaid by a visit to this land of wonderful 

scenery, glorious sunsets, misty sunrises, and kaleidoscopic 

groupings of Oriental figures, anon a splash of brilliant colour 

passing through the shady bazaar, anon a delightful harmony 

of pastel shades covering, in flowing draperies, graceful 
women bearing home earthen vessels of water. 

There is, besides, the historical and romantic interest of 
this vast continent to charm the eye and occupy one’s 
thoughts. That chaste mausoleum at Agra, erected by a 
broken-hearted Emperor to his Sultana, whom he called 
“Light of my Soul”; the world-famous Taj Mahal, entirely 
built of white marble, with its slender pillars crowned by 
minarets, and its swelling dome and wonderful marble fret- 
work; and if the artist can arrange his visit to Agra at the 
time of full moon, and conscientiously avoid seeing the Taj 


romantic, or chivalrous associations to which the space of 
this article does not permit a reference. 

In due course the traveller will find himself at Calcutta, 
“The City of Palaces.” and on the north side of the post office 
he will find the site of the Black Hole of Calcutta, which was 


SUNSET ON THE HooGHLEY RIVER. 


a prison about 18 ft. by 14 ft., with a single tiny window, 
in which 146 British men, women, and children were incar- 
cerated by the crafty chief Siraj-ud-Dowlah, and of whom 
upwards of 120 were suffocated in the course of one dreadful 
night. Lord Curzon, during his Viceroyalty, had the site 
of the prison railed in, and a tablet erected bearing its record. 
The post office itself is worth photographing from across the 
Dalhousie tank, the Jain Temple will be responsible for a 
few plates, and the riverside is bound to be productive of 
many pictures, both in the morning and the evening; and 
then there remains the vast field of the maidan, bazaars, and 
botanical gardens, with its venerable banyan tree, whose 
roots cover something like two acres of ground. 


Within twenty-two hours’ journey of Calcutta is Dar- 
jeeling, the beautiful hill station which is the seat of the 
Bengal Government during the hot weather, from which 
exquisite views of the snow mountains, presided over by 
Everest and Kinchinjunga, with a charming haze or chasing 
sunlight over the intervening hills and valleys, can be 
obtained at one hand, or, from another point of view, of the 
rolling plains stretching out to infinity. 

For those who travel, India is a land worth making an 
effort to arrive at during the months of November to 
February, which is the cold weather, and the camerist need 
not trouble about plates or paper, for he can buy all he re- 


Tue Нісн Court, CALCUTTA. 


until the moon is riding high in the heavens, he will carry 
to his last day the picture of this gem of architecture when 
first it broke on his view in soft moonlight, stilling his tongue 
with its ethereal beauty. 
There аге numberless with historical, 


other places 


=ч 


An Attractive Little Leaflet concerning the popular Ensignette 
camera has just been issued by Messrs. Houghtons, Ltd., 88-89, 
High Holborn, W.C. It contains many illustrations demon- 


quires in the country, whilst in the Photographic Society of 
India, which is in Calcutta, and to which he will be made 
welcome if properly introduced, he will find such conveni- 
ences for carrying out his work as are not to be found in 
most countries. 


- -- 


strating the utility of this little instrument for all kinds of 
photography at all seasons of the year. Readers of THE A. P. 
AND P. N. can obtain a copy by applying to the above address. 
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THE BLACKBERRY BOY By Mrs. G. A. BARTON. 
Awarded a Prize in Messrs. Whitlock's Competition. See page 513 
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By WILFRED HARRISON. 


A QUIET CORNER. 
Awarded a Prize in Messrs. Whitlock's Competition. See page 513 
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HE CAMERA AT 


Photographic experiment, however 
simple, if made for definite purposes, 
widens one's outlook, and creates that 
confidence, so important a factor 1 
success is being aimed for. 

In no phase of camera work can this 
be carried out better. than in dealing 
with ineidents of home hfe, which may 
be done in spare moments, or on dull, 
wet davs, when outdoor recreation 18 
inconvenient. 

Take, for instance, “ Laughter’? as a theme, and, 
suppose the only available model chances to be a baby 
of eight or ten weeks of age, just try the problem, and 
see how far by simple means 
you can succeed in infusing 
into its expression that 
something which shall sug- 
gest the rippling laughter of 
a healthy child. Although 
difficult, vet, if the least trace 
of what is being aimed for 
shows when negatives have 
been made and printed, vour 
efforts have in some degree 
succeeded 

Very little consideration 
is needed to convince one 
that to express different 
physical ог mental condi- 
tions varied modes of treat- 
ment are required. Sharp, 
bright, clear impressions 
тау well answer when the 
portrayal of gladness is 
being attempted, just as 
opposite conditions seem to 
typify a reverse state of 
mind. Diffused focus and 
soft lighting being more in 
accordance with sadness. 
These are obvious facts 
which need no elaborating. 

In all experiments of this 
nature, it is' well to remem- 
ber they are merely experi- 
ments, so, if the results 
obtained fail to reach ultra- 
perfection, it bv no means 
follows the time occupied 
has been otherwise than 
well spent. 

Of the examples illus- 
trated, a few words of ex- 
planation may prove of use 
to readers who during the 
ensuing winter months de- 
sire to try some home 
experiments on lines such 
as suggested. 

A Baby's Laugh. 

Three steps or stages in 
the growth of a hearty 
laugh are shown, and for 
several reasons are not with- 
out photographic interest. 
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AN AT-HOME PORTRAIT. An Example of Soft Definition in Portraiture. 
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By W. THOMAS. 


Special to *` The A. P. and P. N.'' 


HOME. .~ 


The model was but ten weeks old, and at that 
tender age it might appear improbable much control 
over its expression could be exercised; vet no great 
difhculties arose. It only needed everything prepared 
beforehand, and a clear idea as to what was being 
attempted. 

There was just such light available as is to be found 
іп апу modern drawing-room possessing a fairly large 
window. 

As the exposures would have to be brief, one or two 
details needed attention. In the first place, it was de- 
sirable to place the child as near to the window as 
convenient, and in order to avoid too heavy contrasts 
of lighting, a position towards one end of the window 


See page 511. 
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the shutter was again released, and preparation made 
for the final effort. 

For the third exposure a change of lens was made; 
in place of the long-focus Bis-Telar lens, one of 5% in. 
focus, working at F/4.5, was substituted, the idea 
being to take advantage of the increased aperture, and 
use a No. т‘ К” Wratten and Wainwright colour 
SCICCD, 

The camera remained in the same position as before, 
the result being, so far as size of image, a much smaller 
head, not more than quarter the size given bv the Bis- 
Telar lens, previously used. 

Shutter having been set, and slide drawn, attention 
was again devoted to amusing the object of all this 
attention; and after some amount of pantomime had 
been indulged in, there came flickering first a smile, 
then what was desired, a full, tickling laugh, and off 
went the shutter for the third time. 

It was all an experiment, and whether it succeeded 


or failed, would at least settle some prettv problems, 
as to exposure, and other 
matters of photographic 


in- 
interest. | 

The usual development was 
carried out under strictly nor- 
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Ж *) mal conditions; the plates all 
| ; | : 
ё 67 being dealt with together in 
seemed best, so that not only ; ЖА ET he she. devel 5 ads 
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ble Жа s 27 front fa > up to normal strength, and 
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айва aida %% printing density. 
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was simple enough; nurse was | 

wearing a light print dress, | Soft Definition. 

1 ; 
and as only baby’s face was 45 2% One of the most pleasing 
wanted, nothing better could „М se! е “Ж 

° р . , _ [ 8 "7 
Бе desired than а light dress, | 7 aM E. n t M — — 4 
| | Ы ОЮ, 677 бт Fe 
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. . . ” 
having to bring the camera close to the baby, and іп 2% 
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exposure, the instant there appeared signs of a smile, 
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features in modern photography has been the evolution 
from strict conventions towards simple and more 
natural treatment, in regard to lighting, arrangement 
of pose, and definition in portraiture. 

These changes have largely been brought about by 
amateur workers, who, not being affected by those 
restrictions which bind. ordinary professional photo- 
graphers, can, and have frankly made their portrait 
pictures оп experimental lines; in this way there has 
been produced a succession of works which, when hung 
on the walls of our great exhibitions, attracted con- 
siderable notice, and played an important part in 
creating present-day styles of pictorial portraiture. 

In answer to demands for lenses enabling soft model- 
ling to be obtained, several types have been evolved, 
whose special function is to give diffusion without des- 
truction of definition; among them, that known as the 
“ Bergheim," made by ГаШпеуег, is a beautiful 
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instrument to handle, when broad, painter-like effects 
are desired; by its use some of the most striking por- 
traits seem at the London photographic exhibitions 
have been produced. 

Not only does it give soft, velvety outlines, but, being 
of the telephoto type of lens, large images may be 
obtained with the greatest ease, even in ordinary rooms 
of no great size. 

For picture portraits, or figure studies, when some- 
thing different from the usual clear, sharp, conventional 
types is being aimed for, then this '' Bergheim ” lens 
proves useful, and opens out a new world of possi- 
bilities, but it is a lens which requires a little under- 
standing before it can be used with certainty and suc- 
cess, but once its peculiarities are understood the 
results produced by its means, whether of landscape, 
figure, or portrait subjects, are delightfully broad, soft, 
and pleasing. 


... THE... 


<= GOERZ JUBILEE. 


OR a few days this month the Goerz factory at Berlin, 

Friedenau, abandons itself to festivities to celebrate what 
it terms its jubilee, although, seeing that by this twenty-five 
years only is meant, the name seems a little strange to English 
ears ; but, call it what you will, twenty-five years is a convenient 
time for stocktaking, and, seeing the success of Mr. Goerz’s 
enterprise, Friedenau may be excused for congratulating itself 
on the event. 

The story of the business is a romance of industry. In 1886 
it was established by Mr. C. P. Goerz, who was assisted by a 
youth, the business being confined in those days practically 
to the sale of cameras. Two years later the story of the actual 
factory commences, when a small place was taken in the Bel- 
forterstrasse, in the north of Berlin. and the first Goerz lenses 
actually manufactured by the firm. These were rapid rectilinear 
lenses, which were known as Lynkeioskops, and are to-day even 
still being manufactured. A few of these lenses have from 
time to time been imported into England, and some photo- 
graphers have thought when purchasing them they were buying 
an anastigmat. Although this is not the case, still, owing to 
the good qualities of the rectilinear, their disappointment was 
not quite so keen as it might otherwise have been. In the days 
of the Belforterstrasse factory, however, the anastigmat had not 
yet entered into photography, so that it was possible for the 
new firm to acquire a good reputation for rectilinear lenses, and 
this they rapidly obtained. 


The Goerz Anastigmat. 


From 1888 forward the story is one of continual expansion. 
In the following year the premises were found altogether too 
small, and a move was made to the south-western side of Berlin, 
to Schóneberg. Here two enlargements of the factory pemises were 
required. Meantime Mr. Goerz had become acquainted with the 
mathematical optician, Mr. Emil von Hoegh, who had conceived 
a symmetrical lens, which, by utilising the new Jena glasses, 
would be free from distortion and anastigmatism, and give a 
definition hitherto unobtainable at a full aperture of F/7.7, 
The manufacture of such a lens was of necessity costly, and 
it could not be sold cheaply ; and not a few did not hesitate to 
prophesy that it could never be a commercial success. 

Results, however, showed Mr. Goerz quickly that his know- 
ledge of the requirements of the photographer was more correct 
than the prophecies of the doubting Cassandras. It was soon 
seen that, with the success of the double anastigmat, the premises 
at Schóneberg were of as little value to the firm as were those 
from which they had previously removed ; and then Mr. Goerz, 
with a faith in his enterprise which time has amply justified, 
acquired some land at Friedenau, a suburb next to Schóneberg, 
and upon this erected the original portion of the Goerz 
factory. 


The Goerz Cameras. 

To break the story of the anastigmat for a moment, we may 
here refer to another instrument, which also had no little to do 
with the popularising of the name of Goerz in the photographic 
world. Several scientists and experimental photographers had 
been working some years before upon attempts to photograph 
objects in rapid movement. There were several men working 
upon more or less similar lines—Muybridge in America, Marey 
in France, and Ottomar Anschutz in Prussia. The latter used 
a curtain shutter working in front of the plate, and from this 
form of the focal-plane shutter, a camera originally expressly 
devised for photographing objects in rapid motion, the Goerz- 
Anschutz, was derived. Even to this date not a few of the 
original walnut box Anschutz cameras, with the rack and 
pinion lenses, are still in use. Shortly after, the collapsible 
form of the Anschutz camera was introduced, and in general 
appearance the camera to this day remains the same, except 
that alterations have been made in the shutter mechanism, bring- 
ing it up to date, and increasing its general utility. 

Two years later, after the introduction of the double anastig- 
mat, the firm was able to celebrate its 20,oooth lens, and nine 
years later the 100,000th. But the energies of the firm on its 
photographic side have not been exclusively confined to the 
Dagor lens and the Anschutz camera only, as several series of 
lenses are, of course, manufactured, as well as the well-known 
Tenax cameras. 

Other Productions. 

In 1896 the construction of another article—the Goerz Trieder 
Binocular—which was destined to have its influence upon the 
future of the firm, was commenced. These prism binoculars 
speedily obtained public favour, and still enjoy an excellent 
reputation. The prism binoculars also indirectly led to a 
branch of the business of very considerable proportions in 
itself, although but little known by the public, the manufacture 
of optical instruments for military and naval] use; and of all 
those manufactured by the firm, pobably the Goerz Panoramic 
Telescope has been the most successful, and has now been 
adopted, or is being adopted, by practically all the great powers 
of the world, including Great Britain, for the use of their 
artillery. 

Some time back Mr. Goerz turned the business into an Aktien- 
gesellschaft, the German equivalent of a limited liability com- 
pany, but he is still connected with the concern, and has as 
great an interest in its conduct and welfare as he had twenty- 
five years ago upon its establishment. Then we had the picture 
of the proprietor and his one assistant; to-day we have а соп- 
cern with 1,900 employees at Friedenau, a branch factory at 
Steglitz, an adjoining suburb, with factories, branches, or 
daughter companies in London, New York, Paris, St. Petersburg, 
Winterstein, Vienna, and Pressburg. Not a bad record for 
twenty-five years! 
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MAKING OVAL MASKS. An Easy System. 
RDINARY marginal ог circular- 
shaped masks for negatives or prints 
are not difficult to make, but when oval 
shapes are required many amateur photo- 


Fic. í 


graphers no doubt may possibly be at a 
loss how to proceed in making them. 

The method of procedure here recom- 
mended is first to determine the width or 
diameter of oval, which in the accom- 
panying diagram measures 24 in. 

Commence by drawing a perpendicular 
line, and afterwards а horizontal line 
through the centre (see fig. 1). Mark 


off between A A the width 2} in.; this 
may be called the ‘scale measure," 
which, of course, can be made to any size 
required, and regulates the final size and 
shape of oval when complete. 

The oblique line, fig. 1, measures 
24 in., and meets at points А and D. The 
four dotted vertical lines in fig. 4 all 
being made 2j in. as shown. The lines 


L 
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A New Series of Practical Hints for the Home Worker, 


written by Home Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a novel 
description by readers of “ The A. P. & P. ў 

page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. Articles 
be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams and 


” 
. 


are invited for this 


marked B in figs. 2 and 3 are placed at 
a point half-way between, and extend out- 
wards one-eighth of scale ,measure— 
5-16ths of an inch. 

The point A, figs. 2 and 3, is used as a 
Divot for sweeping the 
curved lines between A 
and B with the drawing 
compasses. 

The distance from A to 
C, fig. 3, is made one-fourth 
of scale—$ in.—the point 
C being the pivot for 
forming the curved line 
from B sweeping through 
centre line D. 

The distance from D to 
E, fig. 4, is 14 inch; the 
point E being a pivot for 
drawing the dotted circles. 
The distance between E 
and horizontal line A A 
regulates the circumfer- 
ence of circles and com- 
pletes the diagram. 


CEP 
——— o 
VIEWING AUTOCHROMES IN A REFLEX } 
CAMERA, 


lke who dabble in screen plate 
colour photography, and are also the 
happy possessors of a reflex camera, will 
find that the latter can be quickly turned 
into an excellent viewing apparatus for 
the colour plates, if they have not one 
of the special ones that 
are on the market. 

There are two ways of 
using the camera for this 
purpose, unless the top 
focussing screen cannot 
be removed, іп which 
case only the method 
shown in fig. 5 is avail- 
able. 

In either method the 
front panel, with lens, 
etc., must be removed. 

The mirror (A) is placed 
in its position, and the 
colour-plate (B) is laid, 
film upwards, on the top 
of the ground glass (C). 

The hood is erected, and 
the front of the camera 
pointed towards the light. 
The observer, on putting 
his head close to the hood, 


the autochrome brilliantly 


will see 
lighted, all light except that illuminat- 
gh ny picture being shut out by the hood. 


he ground glass can be removed 
altogether if thought necessary, but if 
the camera is pointed direct at the sun, 
it will be found advisable to leave it in 
position, as the light is then evenly 
diffused. 
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Іп the method shown іп fig. 6 the 
ground glass must be removed. The 
plate, still film upwards, but turned the 
opposite way round to that in fig. 5, is 
placed in the position occupied by the 


N 


Fig. s. 


ground glass (if necessary, a piece of 
plain glass may be fitted in first, on 
which the plate can rest). 

This time the focussing hood is pointed 
towards the light, and the observer, hold- 


м 


Fig. 6. 


ing the camera at an angle of 45 degrees 
to his body, looks in at the reflection of 
the image in the mirror. 
V. В: X. 
—— — ge — -— 

RENOVATING LEATHER BELLOWS. 

URING the damp weather, leather 

bellows of cameras frequently suffer 
from damp, and stick together. If so, 
expand them very carefully, because if 
the folds are stuck and they are forcibly 
pulled apart, some of the outer coating 
may become removed, and light may gain 
access. The best plan is to separate the 
folds very gently, and then allow them to 
rest with the bellows but slightly extended. 
After remaining in a warm, dry atmo- 
sphere for a couple of days, a leather re- 
novator can be well rubbed in until the 
bellows feel soft and pliable to the touch. 
A good leather reviver suitable for the 
purpose is made as follows:—Sperm oil, 
6 oz.; white of five eggs; acetic acid, 
6 drachms; glycerine, 6 drachms; oil of 


turpentine, 1 о2.; methylated spirit, 
5 0z.; water to 30 oz. Beat the eggs 
thoroughly with an egg-beater. Mix the 


oils, acid, and glycerine, and add gradu- 
ally to the eggs, using the beater all the 
time; transfer to a bottle, and add the 
spirit diluted with its own volume of 
water ; finally make up to measure. 
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Under this heading letters from readers on 
various topics will be published every week. 
It must however, that the 
Editor will not be responsible for opinions 
uie СР expressed by correspondents. 


be understood, 


THE PHOTO-MICROGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


` SIR,—I shall be greatly obliged if you can find space to 
announce that a meeting was held at the Gardenia Restaurant 
on November 2nd, when “The Photo-Micrographic Society " 
was formed with about a dozen members. Since then several 
other photo-micro. workers have expressed their desire to join 
this society. Practical meetings (papers, lantern, etc.) will be 
held on the last Tuesday of each month (6 p.m.) at the Gardenia 
Restaurant, 6, Catherine Street, Strand. For further particulars 
apply to Mr. J. С. Bradbury, hon.. sec., 1, Hogarth Hill, 
Finchley Road, Hendon, N.W.—Yours, etc., Е. C. LAMBERT. 
P.S.—First meeting, November 28th. Dr. 
Hour with the Microscope and Camera." 
Camera Club, 17, John Street, Adelphi, W.C. 


Rodman: “Ап 


LANTERN OBJECTIVES AND SIZE OF 
PICTURES ON THE SCREEN. 


бік,--І have just read with pleasure and profit the special 
article of Mr. W. I. Chadwick in THE A. P. for November 6. 
I think his point in taking the proportion of slide and focus in 
inches, and disc distance in feet, an exceedingly good one, and 
I have always made my calculations this way. His rule 
whereby he reduces the slide (3 inches) to unity, and expresses 
the focal length in terms of 3 inches, is also very good, in 
order to find out the two quantities specified. 
The formula I use is the following equation :— 
8 D 
where s=size of slides, say 3 inches; f= focal length of objec- 
tive in inches; p= picture, 2.е. disc, in feet; d=distance from 
objective in feet. | 
Now suppose we want to find the distance of screen from 
objective, we put in all the known quantities and solve the 
equation thus: | 
3 _ 12 


6 4 24 ft. 
and any one of the quantities may be found in this simple way 
by mere inspection, or even mentally. 


Trusting this may be of use to somebody,— Yours, etc., 
East Dulwich. А. W. Т. RANWORTHY. 


NEW INDIAN PATENT АСТ. 


Sig,—May I, through the columns of your paper, bring to 
the notice of such of your readers as are interested in Indian 
patents the fact that a new Act comes into force in India on 
January 154, 1912, which will alter the conditions under which 
valid patents are obtainable? The particular point to which 
I should like to draw attention is, that, under the new Act, 
valid letters patent cannot be obtained for an invention which 
has been previously used or published (as by the printed English 
specification) in India. Under the present Act, however, it is 
allowable to file an application at any time within one year of 
the filing of the British application, or of the actual sealing of 
the British letters patent. Therefore, any intending appli- 
cants for Indian patents, of which the corresponding British 
specifications are now published, or will be published by 
December 31st next, should take care to have their applications 
filed before that date.—Yours, etc., Cuas. B. KETLEY. 

---------6------- 

** ORIGINALITY.” 
М reference to our paragraph іп last week’s “А. P.” bearing 
the above title, we have received no further communication 
from Mr. Walton, who, it may be remembered, was 
accused by a contemporary of copying one of their articles and 
sending it for publication in THE A. P. We have again 
pointed out to this gentleman that his explanation is not a 
satisfactory one, and in the meantime express our regret to 
our contemporary and to our readers that any article published 
in Focus nine years ago should have appeared in the pages of 

THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER. 


Те AMATEUR DHOTOGDADHED 
aa ¢ DHOTOGDADHE \ 


The Camera Ciub.—The Monday evening demonstration on 
November 2oth will be on * Flashlight photography " ; the Thurs- 
day lecture on November 23rd is “Excavations at the Great 
Stone Circle of Avebury, N. Wilts," by Mr. H. St. George Gray, 
the Curator of Taunton Castle. A very successful * Bromoil" 
demonstration was given on a recent Monday by Messrs. R. L. 
Cocks and Seyton Scott, which was largely attended. 

Negatives Wanted.—Messrs. Elliott and Sons, Ltd., Barnet, 
Herts, state that they require a large number of negatives for 
advertising purposes, and are open to purchase suitable subjects, 
if made on Barnet plates. Prints only should be submitted 
in the first instance, not negatives. 


Torbay Camera Society.—The society's prizes, given for the 
highest Portfolio votes during the year ending with July are 
won by:—First, Miss Marillier, 290, prize £3; second, Mr. 
Carslake Winter-Wood, 219, prize £2; third, Mrs. Marillier, 204, 
prize £1; extra, Mr. B. T. Nunns, 180, £1. 

Christmas Postcard Designs.—Messrs. Rajar, Limited, of 
Mobberley, Cheshire, have issued an attractive series of Christ- 
mas and New Year greeting designs for postcards. Any of 
their sensitised postcards can be supplied printed with these 
designs at the usual price, no extra charge being made. Our 
readers are advised to write to the above address for specimens. 

Arc Lamps for Enlarging.—The small arc lamps made by the 
Waltham Manufacturing Co., 2, Jackson Road, Holloway, N., 
are worth the attention of readers who desire to use electric 
light for their enlarging and projection work. The lamps are 
entirely automatic in action, and are of approximately 500 c.p. 
The price is 30s. complete, with resistance for 100 to 250 volts 
pressure, including то ft. of flexible cord and an adapter plug. 
Illustrated particulars will be sent on application. ` 

Utocolor Demonstrations.— Messrs. Sanger-Shepherd and 
Co., whose name is well known in connection with all pro- 
cesses of colour photography, are now exhibiting at their show- 
rooms (5-7 Gray’s Inn Passage, Red Lion Street, W.C.) a number 
of excellent specimens of prints on the new Utocolor paper. 
The firm also announce that they propose shortly to arrange 
for some demonstrations of the method, and in the meantime 
will be pleased to hear from photographers interested in this 
new paper, and to give them the benefit of their experience. 

The Scottish Federation.—The secretary of the Scottish Fede- 
ration has issued to the federated societies the annual list of 
judges, lecturers, etc. The list shows additions on previous 
issues, and should prove a valuable help to secretaries in com- 
piling their syllabuses. The judges include many of the best 
known Scottish workers. The lecturers, etc., are responsible 
for over eighty items, the subjects ranging from popular lecture 
items to education work in photography. One section that 
should prove of much service to the smaller societies, who may 
find the payment of even a lecturer’s expenses a drain on their 
slender finances, is the “Lectures for Circulation,” which 
includes seventeen items of both practical and popular nature. 
The publication reflects much credit on the Federation, and 
testifies to the desire of the “powers that be” to help the various 
component parts of the composite body. 

Messrs. Whitlock's Competition.—We reproduce in this issue 


(pages 497, 507, 508, and 6 Supplement) four prize 
winning pictures from the fourth annual photographic 
competition organised by Messrs. H. J. Whitlock and 
Sons, Ltd., 11, New Street, Birmingham. The com- 


plete list of awards is as follows:—Ofen Class: 1st prize 
(£4 4s.), Wilfred Harrison; 2nd (£2 25.), J. Cruwys Richards; 
five prizes of 10s. 6d. each to Alfred Cabeldu, S. J. Ford, H. 
Ryland, Thos. Bletcher, C. H. Stableford. Restricted Class (for 
competitors who have never won a prize of a guinea or upwards) : 
1st prize (£2 2s.), С. T. Baugh; and (Zr 1s.), С. Colin Wilson ; 
three prizes of 108. each to Alfred Cabeldu, Harry Goode, 
Grahame Deakin. Special prize offered by Messrs. Wellington 
and Ward for best picture on Wellington plates and paper, 
Alfred Cabeldu. Special award offered by Messrs. Elliott and 
Sons for best picture produced on Barnet materials, Mrs. G. A. 
Barton. These competitions are open to amateurs only, and 
the next of the series will close on September 3oth, 1912. Full 
particulars as to conditions of entry can be obtained on applica- 
tion to Messrs. Whitlock at the address given. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


Midland Federation Annual Meeting. 

The account of the fourth annual meeting of 
the Midland Photographic Federation arrived a 
little to» late to be included in last week's notes ; 
but I am glad to be able to record it was not only 
very successful, but fairly well attended. The 
function was at Leicester; and before the busi- 
ness meeting a series of very interesting visits were 
made to two ancient churches of the town and 
to the old Town Hall and, incidentally, a caíé of 
Oriental parentage. The year's work, as re- 
ported at the annual meeting by the secretary, 
Mr. Lewis Lloyd, has been quite satisfactory. 
The number of federated societies is now forty- 
two, and during last session sixty-two personally 
delivered lectures were given by the voluntary 
lecturers on the list, and these were selected out 
of a full syllabus of 129 lectures. The folio and 
slide sections have also been much appreciated. 
Successful council meetings have tah held 
at Derby, Birmingham, and Walsall, and two 
very interesting excursions have also been held 
to Oxford and Gloucester. 


The Midland Federation Officers. 


The officers of the Midland Federation elected 
for 1911-12 are as follows:—President, Mr. G. 
Whitehouse (Birmingham); president-elect, Mr. 
G. Embrey (Gloucester); vice-presidents, Messrs. 
Cope (Handsworth), Comer (Walsall), Mason 
(Leicester), Wright, F.R.P.S. (Nottingham); 
treasurer, Mr. H. Newson (Nottingham); secre- 
tary, Mr. Lewis Lloyd (Birmingham); folio secre- 
tary, Mr. W. Grove (Handsworth); slide secre- 
tary, Mr. J. O. Wilkes (Bournville). The King's 
Heath Society has collapsed, but I note the Fede- 
ration has gained Midland Railway Institute, a 


live society, noticed in this page a few wecks 
back. 


Is the Midland Federation Too Large ? 

Іп a large and somewhat scattered district, such 
as is embraced by the Midland Photographic 
Federation, it is recognised as a difficulty in 
ensuring the regular attendance of the delegates 
at all the meetings of the council. An idea has 
been broached in the Midlands that, for business 
purposes, the Federation should be divided into 
two districts, say northern and southern: but I 
believe the general opinion is not favourable to 
the idea, as it is thought it would tend to 
weaken the Federation, and with that view I 
heartily agree. The matter has been referred to 
a Special Committee for further consideration ; 
therefore I don’t propose to say more than sug- 
gest that if any alteration is necessary, it should 
be on the lines of two strong Federations rather 
than a divided house. One difficulty in the 
matter could, however, be easily overcome if all 
societies would pay the expenses of at least one 
delegate. Some societies do so, but I think it 
would add to efficiency if it was fully understood 
that every society was expected to do so. 


Belfast Annual Report. 


. The Belfast Central Camera Club, іп present- 
ing their annual report, again report progress 
and а satisfactory  balance-sheet. The new 
ofücers elected are:—President, Mr. Graham L. 
Owens; vice-presidents, Messrs. James Н. 
Hamilton, John Sinclair, D. Elliott, B.A. ; J. M. 
English, H. M'Cleery, S. Leighton, and Robert 
Welch, M.R.LA.; committee, Messrs. William 
M'Fadzean, J. M'Caw, R. Black, T. Bryans, 
J. L. Anderson, James Gamble, J. Malcomson, 
and T. H. M'Cleery; honorary secretary, Mr. 
W. J. Rankin, jun.; honorary assistant secretary, 
Mr. Jas. Gamble ; honorary treasurer, Mr. Thomas 
Carlisle; honorary lanternist, Mr. David J. Hogg. 


The Welsh Emblem. 


I could never understand my Welsh friends' par- 
tiality for the leek, but it is quite clear from the 
explanation given by Mr. H. Essenhigh Corke 
at the Southampton Camera Club, during his 
lecture on '' British Wild Flowers," illustrated by 
autochromes. Referring to leeks, he said that one 
theory as to how the leek had come to be the 
national emblem of Wales was that a great battle 
had been fought in or near a leek garden, and 
each Welshman had picked a piece of leek and 
fastened it in his coat, so that whether they were 
fighting day or night the Welsh would know when 
a friend was near. 


Lancashire and Cheshire Federation. 

I have to announce that the annual meeting of 
the Lancashire and Cheshire Photographic Union 
will be held at the Masonic Hall, Greek Street, 
Stockport, on Saturday, December 2, at 3.30 p.m. 
prompt. The last word is almost unnecessary, 
for there are no late arrivals at the Lancashire 
and Cheshire Federation meetings. I see from 
the agenda there are society resignations and 
applications to federate, but I trust the latter will 
be in the great majority. Several other items of 
interest are to come before the delegates, such as 
secretarial reports, election of officers; and invi- 
tations are sought for the next secretaries and 
lecturers’ meeting, the excursion and annual 
meeting. One of the main features of these 
Federation annual meetings is the opportunity it 
gives for reunion of good fellowship amongst 
old friends and the making of new acquaintances. 
Mr. Tansley urges this point on the notice of 
delegates, and wishes they be reminded he will 
provide tea on the premises if notified how many. 


Coloured Photographic Printing. 

A very early specimen of th new Utocolor 
printing was shown to the members of the 
Coventry Photographic Club at a recent meeting, 
while an explanatory leaflet showed some of the 
possibilities of the new printing process. Accord- 
ing to the capability of rendering any coloured 
article transparent, so can printings in natural 
colour be obtained on the new paper, besides the 
true rendering from coloured photographic plates. 
The paper is at present expensive, but it can 
be used for such a variety of purposes that it is 
likely to be required for other than photographic 
use. The Coventry Club are certainly to be con- 
gratulated on the enterprise of its secretary in 
obtaining so early a specimen and particulars of 
this latest triumph of photographic art. 


Wimbledon Increascs Membership. 

At the annual meeting of the Wimbledon and 
District Camera Club, held a week ago, Mr. T. W. 
Derrington was elected president, E. Deacon 
treasurer, and H. Brigden secretary. The report 
showed a very substantial increase of the mem- 
bership by one-third of the total, and, as is 
natural under such progressive conditions, there 
is a balance of cash in hand. 


Why You Should Exhibit. 


Lecturing on “ Preparing the Exhibition Print," 
Mr. T. Lee Syms urged that it was essential for 
photographers who wanted to know the position 
in which their work stood, to compete at exhibi- 
tions. A picture might look perfect as it hung 
on their own wall, but when they saw it sur- 
rounded by really good work at an exhibition, they 
realised its faults and shortcomings. If a photo- 
grapher appreciated the lessons taught by such 
comparisons, it did him a world of good. 


South London Portfolios. 


The autumn quarterly meeting of the Portfolio 
Section of the South London Photographic Society 
wil be held at the Central Library on Novem- 
ber 21, at 8 p.m. At the conclusion of ordinary 
business a lecture and discussion on portraiture 
will follow. A very interesting series of slides on 
unconventional portraiture has been kindly lent 
by Mr. E. O. Hoppé, F.R.P.S. Photographers 
other than members of the club will be most 
cordially welcomed, especially those interested in 
pictorial photography. The South London port- 
folios circulate monthly in groups comprising 
Greenwich, Woolwich, Lewisham, Catford and 
Hither Green, Beckenham, Honor Oak and East 
Dulwich, New Cross, Peckham and Camberwell, 
Vauxhall, Tooting, Clapham, and Balham, whilst 
a new section is being formed to cover the South- 
West of London. The aim ofí the section is to 
foster excellence in technique and composition. 
This is accomplished by the work displayed and 
the criticisms offered by a number of active 
workers. Each contributor is allowed to keep the 
portfolio seven days, which gives time for con- 
structive criticism. To the novice, the line of 
least resistance to proficiency in print making 
lies through a well-organised portfolio. Further 
particulars may be obtained from Horace Wright, 
180, Friern Road, East Dulwich, hon. secretary, 
South London P.S.; or from W. E. Murray, 234, 
Queen's Road, Peckham, hon. portfolio secretary. 
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Norwich Exhibition. 

The Norwich Society is to be heartily congratu- 
lated on the support it has given to the Federa- 
tion movement. At the society’s exhibition, just 
held, a wonderfully interesting and attractive 
feature was the class for the East Anglian Fede- 
ration. To this present exhibition the Federation 
sent about eighty pictures, representing about 
fifteen societies. The effect was to add obviously 
to the strength of the exhibition, for the quality 
of the exhibit was remarkably high. That is a 
remark which applies, indeed, to all the competi- 
tive classes. Plainly, there is no longer any such 
gulf as there used to be between the members’ 
classes and the open classes. A set of six large 
seascapes, lent by Mr. F. J. Mortimer, formed an 
attractive feature of the show, which was opened 
by the Lady Mayoress of Norwich 


The Influence of the East Anglian Federation. 

At the opening of the exhibition, Mr. E. Peake 
offered some explanatory remarks on the work of 
the East Anglian Federation. He hoped that the 
federation, if it carried out its purpose to the 
fullest extent. would in the end make a school of 
East Anglian photography, which, in its way, 
would only be paralleled by the Norwich School 
of Painters. That was the ideal he had set before 
himself as secretary. There were, in this East 
Anglian Federation, fifteen societies, ranging from 
Lincoln to Cue.msford. They were working оп 
the lines of mutual help in such a way that the 
fnal result must be a great levelling up of the 
photographic standard among members. They 
were surely entitled to consider themselves pioneers 
in educational photography rather than as indi- 
vidual pot-hunters. Mr. F. Mortimer, who 
judged the exhibition, said the Federation had 
his heartiest sympathy, for he saw in it a move- 
ment which was likely to solve a good many of 
the difficulties of photographic society life in this 
country. 


Manchester Annual Exhibition. 

The twenty-sixth annual exhibition of the Man- 
chester Amateur is again another success. This 
year a departure has been made from the practice 
hitherto followed of hanging all the exhibits sent 
in by members, and a judicicus selection has been 
made. Thus the 269 works exhibited represent the 
best of the members’ results. The president, Mr. 
F. Eastwood, in referring to the feature, said that, 
whilst it had been thought desirable to make this 
new departure of selecting exhibits, every member 
was represented on the walls, this year, by at 
least one picture. Sir Alfred Hopkinson, Vice- 
Chancellor of the Manchester University, opened 
the show, and paid the society great compliments 
on the excellence of the display. 


A New Society for Mid-Essex. 

It has been decided to form a new society, to 
be known as the Mid-Essex Photographic Society, 
and at the first meeting nearly a score gave in 
their names as members. The newly formed society 
is favoured by the offer of a capital dark-room 
being placed at their disposal. It would be 
impossible for me to judge the local conditions 
as to whether it is desirable or not to form a 
new society, but it appears there is a difference 
of opinion locally on the subject. Mr. S. Kille, 
a member of the committee of the Chelmsford 
Photographic Society, asked whether it would not 
ibe possible to put into that society the enthu- 
siasm that was being shown in the formation of 
a new society, but the chairman did not offer 
much hope of such a fusion. 


Members Increasing at Leicester. 

The season is in full swing at Leicester, and a 
gratifying feature is that both the leading socie- 
ties at Leicester are gathering into their organisa- 
tions a number of young workers, who have the 
enthusiasm of a newly found hobby. A society 
with a good circulating portfolio is certain of 
turning out some good work, and the Leicester 
Photographic Society has this year quite a record 
in this direction. Its success should be three- 
fold, for it started the season with three new 
folios, and an arrangement introduced by which 
every contributor sees the work of every other 
contributor. Many of the front rank workers of 
to-day owe some of their success to their con- 
nection with a society portfolio. 
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Enlarging. 
I have a daylight enlarger, and wonder if 
it is possible to use an inverted incandescent 
gas burner with a sheet of tissue paper to 
diffuse the light. If-so, what would be the 
exposure? J. F. (Edinburgh). 
It will not be sufficient merely to inter- 
pose a sheet of tissue paper, as you 
suggest. You must also move either the 
gas jet or, better, the enlarger so that the 
gas jet is opposite different parts of the 
negative, otherwise you will get the effect 
of uneven illumination. It is quite im- 
possible to say what the exposure will 
be, as this depends on (1) speed of plate, 
(2) degree of enlargement, (3) lens and 
stop, (4) strength of light, (s) character of 
negative, and so on. Your only practical 
way to the answer is to make a few trials, 
taking careful note of all the controlling 
factors. 


Shutter. 

I should be pleased if you could tell me how 

to control the {шде of my shutter. 

. H. (Queen Anne Street). 

This is a problem which has baffled the 
photographic fraternity for a long time. 
There are many kinds of shutters, each, 
more or less, controlled in its own way. 
But, practically, they all share the char- 
acter of being erratic. It is possible— 
but not very probable—that you might 
get your needs met by consulting a 
practical mechanic accustomed to repair- 
ing and altering shutter mechanism. 
Messrs. J. A. Sinclair and Co., of 54, 
Haymarket, S.W., will probably be able 
to deal with the matter for you. 


Lens, Enlarger, etc. 
(1) What is a Euryscope anastigmat lens, and 
what would one cost with an aperture of F/6? 
-(a2) Could I use a daylight enlarger with a 
curved cardboard reflector and incandescent 
gaslight as in sketch enclosed? (3) What 
would be the exposure? 
W. G. V. (E. Finchley). 
Euryscope literally means straight see- 
ing, and anastigmat is without astigmat- 
ism. Or practically, it is a lens designed 
to give an image free from distortion, and 
with the vertical and horizontal lines 
equally sharply defined. As to price, you 
must consult a dealer’s price-list. The 
names, sizes, and prices of lenses vary 
(almost) ad infinitum. Messrs. Voigt- 
lander, 12, Charterhouse Street, Holborn 
Circus, E.C., list various Euryscopes. 
(2) See reply to other querists on this 
point. Your proposal to use a cardboard 
reflector is quite good, as far as it goes, 
but you will require two gas jets, i.e., 


one on each side of the camera. Back up 
each gas lamp with a bright tin or nickel 
semi-cylindrical reflector. Take care that 
no direct light from the gas falls on the 
negative. As to exposure, see reply to 
C. J. F. on this page. 
Green Ammonio-citrate of Iron. 
Can you tel] me where I can get the above 
chemical? Can you give me a simple formula 


for making bromide paper? 
C. J. D. (Marlborough). 


You will be able to get it from Messrs. 
Fuerst Bros., 17, Philpot Lane, E.C., or 
Chas. Zimmermann and Co., 13, Bart- 
let's Buildings, E.C. The following 
bromide emulsion may suit your needs :— 
A.—Water 15 oz., ammon. bromide 336 
gr., potass. iodide 7 gr., hydrochloric acid 
75 mins., gelatin 1 oz. B.—Water 5 oz., 
silver nitrate 480 gr. Warm A and B to 
110 deg. F., mingle slowly, and cook at 
this temperature for one to two hours. 
Let it set for twelve to twenty-four hours, 
squeeze through canvas, wash, and remelt 
for coating. It does not pay the 
amateur to make either bromide paper 
or plates. 


Telephoto Supplementary Lens. 
I have а quarter-plate camera and 5{ lens. 
Can I use a telephoto supplementary to fit 
on lens like iso. screen? If so, what focus 
should I require? etc. 
G. H. G. M. (Tenby). 
You omit to state one essential factor, 
viz., what is the greatest distance you can 
get between tbe focussing screen and front 
of camera. 
Old Slides and Negatives. 
I have some old slides and negatives which 
I value. The slides are dusty and somewhat 
faded, and binding of slides broken, etc. I 
hesitate to wash them, lest the dust may ad- 
here to the film. How can I best wash clean 
and intensify them? C. H. G. (Wembley). 
If the dust has got inside the slides 
through the defects in the bindings, the 
only thing is to remove the binding and 
put clean cover glass on with fresh 
binding. To remove the dust, use a large 
soft feather. You are not likely to do 
any harm by washing them in a tank 
(with rack). As to the fading question, 
there is difficulty here, as one does not 
know the previous history of the case. 
The safest course will be to try the 
following :—Water 12 oz., ammon. sulpho- 
cyanide 15 gr., gold chloride 2 gr. This, 
as you will see, is a gold toning bath, and 
is the safest thing to apply. You may find 
it act very slowly, but that is no real 
detriment. 
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Focal Length of Negative Lens. 


Will you please say how I can find the focus 
of a negative lens? A. W. (Accrington). 


Take a convex or positive lens of more 
power than the negative lens. Measure 
the focus of the positive lens (suppose this 
is 6 in.). Now place the negative lens 
close to it, and again measure the focus. 
Suppose this is now 9 in. Now multiply 
the first and second focal lengths together 
(ie., getting 54 in this case), and divide 
this by their difference, i.e., 3 in this 
case. Dividing 54 by 3, we get 18 in. 
as the focal length of the negative lens. 


Crystoleum Process. 


Can you tell me how a crystoleum painting 
is made? Where could the paper be bought? 
Is there any book on the subject? 


G. E. (Worcester). 
Very briefly put, a paper print is stuck 
to a piece of glass, with the picture next 
the glass. The greater part of the paper 
is rubbed away. A solution is then ap- 
plied which renders what is left of the 


paper highly translucent. To the back 
of the paper is applied pigment. 
We cannot spare space to give 
practical working details, but you 


will find the whole process set forth fully 
in а shilling book recently published 
by Dawbarn and Ward, now by Messrs. 
Routledge. The title is “How to Colour 
Photographs and Lantern-Slides.” Albu- 
men-silver paper is required for making 
the print. Probably Messrs. Houghtons 
m High Holborn) could supply you with 
it. 


Enlarging, etc. 


Can I enlarge by artificial light, using my 
daylight enlarger? I have tried two pieces of 
ground glass and fifteen minutes’ 


r exposure 
with an incandescent burner, and got little 
or no result, etc. S. (Otley). 


Thiş question has already been dealt 
with on several recent occasions. One 
piece of ground glass is quite sufficient. 
The gas jet must be fairly near the 
ground glass, and moved about so that 
all parts of the negative are illuminated. 
The simplest plan is to enclose the gas 
mantle in a ground-glass or thin opal 
globe and to keep the enlarger slowly 
moving. The negatives must not be too 
dense. Some workers prefer to burn 
several short pieces of magnesium ribbon 
close to various parts of the ground-glass 
diffusing screen. This should be of the 
thin and finely ground variety, and fixed 
about half an inch or an inch away from 
the negative. 

Stereoscopy. 


The pupils of the eyes average 2f in. apart. 
But in most books we are told to mount prints 
with centres 2{ to aj apart, etc. 


S. b M. (Amhurst Park). 
If the stereoscopic pair is intended to 
be viewed by the unaided eyes, they 
should, as you imply, be mounted with 
centres less than the pupil distance. 
But, as a rule, such a pair of prints is 
viewed through a stereoscope, which, in 
some one of half a dozen or so different 
Ways, causes the two prints so viewed to 
appear to approach each other. If for a 
moment you regard the lenses in the ordi- 
nary stereoscope as a pair of small-angle 
Prisms, with bases outwards and apices 
towards each other, then when each eye 
looks straight in front of itself the lines 
of sight, instead of being really parallel, 
would be convergent. By making the 
print-separation rather more than the 
pupil-separation, one is able to include a 


little extra picture or sub ject angle 
without reducing the scale of the 
picture. 
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Rats! 

“It is far more easy to 
pose а dog satisfactorily 
before a camera than a 
human being.” So says an 
unnamed  photographer— 
I beg pardon, a specialist 
in canine portraiture !—in 
a paragraph interview in a daily paper. These dailies, be it 
noted, never have anything to do with the common or garden 
photographer. He is always a specialist, occasionally an ex- 
pert. The reason why we compare so unfavourably with the 
dog is that while a word to the latter is sufficient to produce 
the alert and eager expression of a fox-terrier who hears “his 
master’s voice,” no amount of coaxing will induce it to appear 
in the human face. The cry of “Rats!” in a word, fails to 
kindle the desired emotion in the human species. The other 
great thing the specialist has to communicate is about back- 
grounds. The sporting dog, he says, looks most alive against 
a scenic background, while the mistress’s pet appears to 
greatest advantage on a luxuriously covered satin cushion. 
That just shows how lost we should be without a specialist. 
Had we been left to ourselves, nothing else would have occurred 
to us than to have put the setter on the easy chair and to 


have shown the French poodle gaily bringing in a brace of 
pheasants. 


A New Developer. 

Those alert and eagle-eyed people, the press-cutting agents, 
who have scissored and pasted a paragraph mentioning photo- 
graphy before it has got fairly out into Fleet Street, sent us a 
cutting the other day from a current magazine, which kindled 
the pleasantest of anticipations. The paragraph was headed, 
“A New Developer," and began something like this: “Everyone 
will be interested to hear of a new developer recently placed on 
the market by the Braycemup Manufacturing Company. The 
developer is simply made but thoroughly efficient, and its 
building up and strengthening properties are extremely well 
marked. It also has a very considerable hardening action.” 
We got a little mystified when it said that the developer must 
only be used at half strength for the first week or two, and we 
were finally disillusioned when it went on to speak of its great 
importance for people with narrow chests. Sold again! 


A Precautionary Measure. 

My criminal instincts, never far below the surface, have been 
roused into violent activity by the disclosures in that great 
organ of public opinion, Answers, headed “ Blackmail by Snap- 
shot.^ We are told of a Pittsburg contractor who received the 
following message: “Christmas is coming. We need money. 
Bring it"—words which seem as appropriate to-day as when 
they were first written. The contractor in question was com- 
manded to unload the sum of ten thousand dollars as the price 
of the renewal of his contract with the Town Council. But he 
contrived neatly to blackmail the blackmailer. He appointed 
a meeting at the hotel, and when the leader of the corrupt 
councillors turned up and was in the very act of receiving the 
money, the contractor's confederate entered, there was a blinding 
glare, and before the unfortunate City Father knew it, he had 
been flashlighted. Well, it is useful to have this warning. The 
next time we receive an immoral bribe—say for mentioning the 
Taper and Tadpole printing paper on this page—we shall be 
careful to turn our back upon the flashlight apparatus, should 
one happen to be present. 


The Age of Chivalry not Past. 


Some of us in our secret hearts have wished that we could 
be swashbuckling knights like those Franz Hals painted. We 
feel that our natural shapeliness of head and figure is lost in 
frock coats and silk hats. Oh, that one morning we could 
dress in velvet with silk next the skin, and, accoutred with 
sword and feathers, swagger out into the Middle Ages, along 
narrow streets with posts on the pavement edge and overhanging 
garrets above us! Well, a taste of this sort of thing has just 
been vouchsafed wholesale to some American professional 
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photographers. Recently they met in conclave—Pirie Mac- 
donald, of New York; E. S. Curtis, of Seattle; J. C. Strauss, of 
St. Louis; Elias Goldensky, of Philadelphia; and other well- 
known medieval monks and cavaliers. Struck by their 
heroic and old-world expression as they discussed the copy- 
right law, a fellow-professional had a bright idea, and soon 
a wonderful thing had happened. 


New Heads on Old Shoulders. 

One of them—it was Pirie—saw his own portrait as the 
original * Merchant" of Holbein's picture; another had become 
Vandyck to the life; in the case of a third the lens discovered 
that, when framed in a flowing cap, his head was a Dürer. 
Most wonderful of all was the transformation of S. D. Todd, of 
Vancouver. Only a short while previously he had been saying 
to the chairman, *I move you, sir " and now he was a 
Raphael saint. It all went to show that if you paint in the 
clothing and accessories, the head as photographed to-day is as 
good as any head Erasmus boasted, or Dante, or Napoleon for 
that matter. Photographers, of course, are immune to the “ swelled 
head " which might be expected to follow such a procedure. But 
it will be not a little perplexing if sitters refuse to be photo- 
graphed save as a Romney “ Wesley," or a Gainsborough 
* Duchess," or * Monna Lisa." 


All My Eye. 

The New York Herald tells the story of the physician who 
gazed steadily for one minute at a brightly illuminated shilling, 
and then, by directing his gaze towards the centre of a silver 
bromide gelatine plate, he succeeded in obtaining an impres- 


sion which, on development, showed the perfectly defined con- 
tour of the coin. 


* Sakes alive!” I murmured softly, “but this 7s a jolly plan; 

Why should I not follow in the tracks of this American? 

Why should I be bowed and burdened, even with a quarter- 
plate, 

And a tripod, and the other baggage so elaborate? 


“Have I not two lenses—Nature’s—in the shape of optics two, 

Ortho. plates and screens complete, and focussing without a 
screw? ” 

So I went out with my party, and while others trudged and 
sweated, 

Етее was 1 to leap the hurdles, and I danced, and I pirouetted. 


When an hour had passed we came upon the thing that few 
resist, 

For a tree o’erhung a streamlet, and behind it all was mist. 

For some moments gazed I on it, with no fear of o’er-exposing ; 

Then I straightway made off homewards, first one eye securely 
closing. 


And within a frantic moment, on a plate that eye I'd bent, 

For I yearned to know the consequence of this experiment. 

And it's true the mist was rendered there—I’m telling you no 
lie— 

But I fear the foreground detail—well, was in the other eye. 
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90th 
Lesson. 


OME of our recent 
lessons have dealt 
with the degree of 
contrast required for 
satisfactory printing, 
jand in one 
АД. lesson we 
showed how 
to intensify a 
J| weak ог flat 
(1 negative, im- 
<I у // proving it to 
such an extent 
that a bright 
print was ob- 
tainable. Few beginners realise 
that much may be done towards 
obtaining the most satisfactory 
result by selecting a printing 
paper suitable to the negative. 
Quite a range of papers may be 
kept at hand, and a few experi- 
ments will show which will give 
the most pleasing print from any 
given negative. Of course, these 
experiments or tests involve a 
little trouble, but then no good work is 
done without some trouble, and it thus 
becomes a question of taking trouble to 
get systematically good results, or refus- 
ing to take trouble and getting an occa- 
sional success amongst a lot of indif- 
ferent prints. 

We do not suggest that the worker 
should unduly multiply the printing 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


SUITING THE PAPER TO THE 


To have carbon, 
апа gaslight 


processes he employs. 
platinotype, bromide, 


papers, as well as half a dozen printing- 
out papers, would, in most instances, be 
going too far, and might result in no 


No. 1. 


mastery of any one of these. But a very 
considerable range of effects may be 
obtained from development papers, such 
as the familiar bromide and gaslight 
papers. Broadly speaking, the same 
treatment may be adopted with both 
these groups of papers. That is, the 
paper is exposed through a negative to 
some artificial light, is developed in a 
vellow light, fixed 
in an аса hypo 
bath, washed and 
dried, the resultant 
print being black 
or grey in colour. 
This means that 
with the usual 
amidol developer 
and the usual fixing 
bath the best result 
can be obtained 
from most nega- 
tives simply by 
selecting the paper. 

Let us explain 
what is meant by 
taking a set of 
prints as examples. 
Hete are three 
prints of a street 


NEGATIVE. 


scene, each print being on a different 
brand of paper. Now, the dilference be- 
tween 1 and 2 or between 2 and 3 is not 
startling, but the difference between ı 
and 3 is very marked. In many cases a 
great difference is not required. A 
print is made, and is found to be 
just the merest shade too soft or 
too strong. A not very careful 
worker might let it pass, but by 
taking another print, on a paper 
giving slightly stronger or softer 
prints, as the case may be, a more 
perfect result is obtained. Print 
No. 1 is on a bromide paper, 
which gives vigorous results. By 
using a more rapid paper a softer 
contrast than that of print No. 1 
could have been obtained. Print 
No. 2 is on special art Velox, 
which is intended for use with 
average negatives. Print No. 3 is 
on carbon Velox, which is supplied 
for use with flat negatives. 

Let us briefly note the charac- 
teristics of these prints. No. 1 is 
soft and delicate, the high lights show 
gradation, sufficient exposure being 
given to print up the clouds which 
are on the landscape negative. The 
shadows are not Маск, but grey. 
No. 2 had, again, an exposure suf- 
ficient to print the clouds, but the 
shadows are deeper in tone; that 
is, with the same detail in the light 
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Rapid. 


tones, the shadow tones are darker, 
being almost black, instead of grey, as 
before. No. 3 had also the exposure 
adjusted so that the sky printed 
through ; but here the shadows are inky, 
and in the deepest masses all detail is 
lost. It is perhaps unwise to say which 
print is best, for this is a matter of 
taste, and some people prefer a very 
bright print, while others prefer a very 
soft print. From the purely mechanical 
point of view, however, the No. 2 print 
best records the tones of the negative, 
while No. 1 runs it very closely. 

Here we have another set of three 
prints, again on the same papers, and 
the delicate play of light and shade on 
the front of the gateway and the soft 
shadows falling across the roadway will 
enable the reader to note the character- 
istics of each brand of paper. Print 1a 
or 2a is again the most satisfactory. 
We learn from this, however, that if 
the negative were flatter we should have 
got a very good print on the vigorous 
or carbon Velox, but flat, weak-looking 
things on the bromide paper. 


.- 
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Now, of course, you will ask, What 
is "gaslight" paper, in what respect 
does it differ from bromide paper, and 
how is it to be employed? As you 
already know, bromide paper is handled 
in yellow or orange light, exposed for a 
few seconds through the negative to a 
good artificial light, such as a 60 candle- 
power incandescent gas light, at a 
distance of 3 or 4 feet, and developed 
with, say, amidol, the time of develop- 
ment being approximately a couple of 
minutes. We thus have a fairly rapid 
paper, which develops slowly, relatively 
speaking, of course. Now, “ gaslight 
papers ” such as Velox, Wellington, 
S.C.P., Noctona, and others require 
much longer time in exposure and much 
shorter time in development. Roughly, 
the exposure runs into as many minutes 
as would be required in seconds for 
bromide, and development is very rapid, 
and should not exceed 30 seconds. To 
shorten exposure we may place the 
frame much nearer the light. Prints 


II. and П.а, for example, had each an 
exposure of 8 seconds, at a distance 
of g inches from a 100 candle-power 
metallic filament electric lamp. With 
an ordinary 16 candle-power lamp, at 
the same distance, the time would be 
somewhere about a minute. Suppose 
now that whichever light we use for 
exposing, we have at the other side of 
the room another 16 candle-power light, 
and that we use this light instead of a 
yellow lamp for developing purposes. 
The paper has been exposed for, say, 
a minute quite close to the lamp, and is 
handled and developed before it reaches 
the fixing bath for something not 
exceeding a minute. The exposing 
lamp is put out or switched off as soon 
as the exposure is made, but the lamp 
on the other side of the room is left 
lighted. This light is so far awav from 
the paper during development that its 
fogging effect on the paper during the 
time stated is nil. Hence the paper is 
called “ gaslight paper,” because it may 
be not only exposed to but developed by 
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gaslight. This is a great convenience, 
for it enables one to produce prints 
without having recourse to a dark-room. 

Just as there are different speeds of 
bromide papers so there are different 
speeds of gaslight papers. Slow bromide 
gives more contrast than rapid, and the 
slower the gaslight paper the brighter 
and more contrasted will the print be. 

There are two trial prints, one on the 
art Velox and the other on carbon Velox. 
The art is more rapid than the carbon 
Velox. The variation in speed may be 
gauged from the fact that the same 
series of exposures was given, namely, 
5, 10, and 20 seconds. On the slow 
paper the 20-second exposure is about 
right, while on the rapid paper the 
5-second strip is very near the mark. 
Thus, roughly speaking, the carbon 
Velox requires four times the exposure 
required by the art Velox. 

Metol-hydroquinone is usually recom- 
mended for developing gaslight papers, 
but amidol answers perfectly and gives 
prints of a good tone. 
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Every week two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS Weekly Competi- 
tion (Beginners’ Section) will be criticised on this page. 


The 


| technical data are printed as supplied by the authors; and 
the hints given may be helpful to other beginners dealing with the same class 


of subject. 


RCHITECTURE has been called— 

and not without some show of 
reason—the universal art. Speaking 
generally, a building 15 a work which takes 
considerable time to make, and it calls for 
the exercise of thought, so that its per- 
manence may repay the worker for the 
trouble and time given to its inaking. It 
is intended to be a lasting thing, and hence 
it is made of a lasting material. 

We all know that as a rule the thing 
that 1s made quickly by hand 1s generally 
made without much thought or care. But 
when the making takes a long time, the 
maker tries this, that, and the other way. 
Sometimes he wants to do the work with 
less material, sometimes with more attrac- 
tive effect, and so on. Hence, new forms 
and new ways are slowly evolved, and so 
we find gradual transitions of what we call 
architectural styles. Thus we have Early 
Norman, late Norman, then a transition 


type passing to Early English, and so on. 


Now all these things add their own 
quota of interest to a building, and if it 
took one a day or a week to take one nega- 
tive of a building, instead of exposing half 
a dozen between breakíast and lunch, we 
probably should be led to see more of the 
beauties and points of interest in the 
buildings we dealt with by means of our 
cameras. 


Fig. A.—SuNSHINE IN TINTERN ABBEY. 
By Edwin Evans. 


Five minutes’ careful inspection of any 
one of the three architectural little pic- 
tures on this page will show us that in 
each case the photographer had a rich 
store of subject for contemplation. To 
move the camera a foot or so to the right 
or left, back or forward, up or down, 
would afford a different view, a different 
arrangement or composition. А pleasing 
or unpleasing conjunction of lines may 
largely make or mar the result as a piece 
of pictorial design, and indicate the care- 
ful and tasteful mind in the one case, or 
the ** slap-dash," unobservant disposition 
in the other case. 

In Fig. A, for instance, the vertical line 
of the left-hand side of the near pillar 
divides the opening of the cast-end 
window, not quite centrally, it is true, but 
much too nearly so. The title indicates 
that the worker was anxious to render an 
effect of strong sunlight and cast shadow. 
So far so good ; but in seizing upon one 
such feature one must be careful in other 
directions as well. Then, again, one feels 
that this (nearest) pillar is a little too near 
us. We get the feeling that it 15 rather in 
the way, and blocking our view a little 
too much. The three small patches of 
dark on the ground are rather too con- 
spicuously dark. Nevertheless, this pic- 
ture indicates a negative of excellent 
technical quality. 

In the case of B, one's first impression 
is that we are looking down a passage or 
cloister of quite extraordinary length. In 
the far distance we see a door which, com- 
pared with the nearer parts of the scene, 
looks so small that we unconsciously infer 
that if this is a door of ordinarv size it 
must be а long way from us. This is, 
however, somewhat of an optical illusion, 
as may be seen by covering over the 
nearer parts of the scene with strips of 
paper laid along the marginal parts of the 


print. By hiding the nearest bay on our 
right, which from experience of such 
things we тау 


euess to be onlv 
a few feet in 
width, and also 
its corresponding 
part of the fan 
tracery of the 
roof, we find the 
proportions much 


more agreeable, 
and the exaggera- 
tion of great 


length greatly 
subdu ed. A 
further improve- 
ment is effected 
by covering up 
the corresponding 
part of the floor. 

Тһе obvious 
moral is that 
when our subject 


Fig. C.—CORINTHIAN PILLARS. CHESTER CATHEDRAL. 
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is so constituted that it presents a con- 
siderable depth or distance, great care is 
needed to avoid giving false or mis- 
leading impressions of relative distances, 
and it would seem to be the case that the 
smaller the size of the picture the more 
we are likely to notice these effects of what 
is often termed exaggerated perspective. 
Our third example is interesting, inas- 
much as it docs not deal with a subject 
showing nearly so much depth as either of 


Fiz. B.—Tue CtoisrERs. By Robert Hindle. 


the two other cases, and in consequence 
it is in certain respects more agreeable. 
In fact, if the reader will study the photo- 
graphic work of our best exponents of 
pictorial architecture, he will be led to 
notice that what we may term the 
* general view ’ is rarely attempted. But 
one must not rush to the conclusion that à 
shallow or flat subject is better than a 
"deep" subject. Extremes here, as іп 
most other things, are better avoided. In 
general, one wants a suggestion of some 
depth, but not enough to indicate un- 
pleasing proportions when the subject is 
looked at as a whole. 
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BY ALFRED CABELDU. 


ON A DUTCH WATERWAY. 


See page 513. 
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RECEPTION HALL, NEW KODAK BUILDING, KINGSWAY, LONDON. See article on page 529. 
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By GUIDO REY. 


THE ROSE. 


From the London Salon of Photography. 
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TOPICS OF THE WEEK 
EDITORIAL COMMENT 


This year's Traill-Taylor lecture, a résumé of which 
appears on another page, scems to have been an 
elaborate apology for the high price of 
THROUGH A lenses. Who, indeed, would have the 
GLASS DARKLY. heart to complain of the cost of his 
anastigmat combination when he is told 
of that fire-clay pot that takes months to make and can 
only be used once, of that gigantic furnace which is 
built up by the myrmidons of the modern Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and of the glass of which the perfect yield is 
only 10 or 20 per cent. of the mass that is melted? Nor 
is there any prospect of greater cheapness. The 
prospect is the other way about. We are told that 
glass, after all, is not a very satisfactory optical instru- 
ment, and that it may be necessary to supersede it with 
artificial crystals. We trust that no evil turn of fate 
will decree that our cameras, like the toad, should wear 
a precious jewel in their heads. So long as everybody 
uses glass, all is well; but think how the men who are 
able to sport diamonds and sapphires for a lens will 
look down upon those who only have moonstones. Still, 
Galileo discovered the satellites of Jupiter with some- 
thing that was little better than bottle-glass. 


eS o g 


Readers are advised that '' The A. P." Special 
Christmas Number will be published on December 11, 
and will contain extra pages of illustrations, as well as 
many seasonable articles. Further particulars will be 


given next week. 
ее е 


The Old London exhibition at the Whitechapel 
Gallery would be worth a visit were it only to see the 
series of photographs published by the Society 

OLD for Photographing Relics of Old London. 
LONDON. But it is full of articles of even greater artistic 
value. In the Upper Gallery there is a suc- 

cession of fine paintings of the ancient City, some of 
which are a veritable artistic treat. See especially the 
masterly “ Old London Bridge," by De Yongh (50), 
and the delightful ‘‘ London Before the Great Fire” 
(47), over which one can take a mental and enjoyable 
walk. Samuel Scott sustains his reputation in his 
' Custom House Quay " (98) and °°“ The Tower of 
London ” (112), but it is difficult to believe that he had 
апу hand in the puerile ** View of the Thames ” (тоз). 


Canaletto looks strangely dull and uninspired compared 
either with Scott or with David Turner, whose '' Old 
Blackfriars Bridge ’’ has all the quality of a Guardi. 
The lower gallery is made notable bv its show of black- 
and-white drawings, making one feel the more the loss 
of a more permanent exhibition of this class of art. 
Muirhead Bone excels in his minute '' Houses at the 
Back of Southampton Row'' (346); while Frank 
Emanuel, who sends a fine show of his architectural 
work, runs Bone very close with '' Windsor Court ” 
(289) and “654. Bartholomew's"' (292). Hanslip 
Fletcher's ‘‘ Old City Mansion"' proclaims him а 
worthy member of the band of London's portrayers. 
Compare the works of these three men with the unin- 
spired wiry drawings of Elmslie, lent by the Topo- 
graphical Society, and the value of the artistic touch in 
topographical work is understood. Wood carving by 
Grinling Gibbons, ctchings by Hollar, superb old maps, 
costumes, models of Old London made by J. B. Thorp 
(that of Old London Bridge wonderfully fine), and a 
hundred and one relics of the City make this exhibition 
an intellectual pleasure. 
e E 6 
The annual dinner of the Camera Club, at which a 
large number of members and guests were present, was 
held at the Café Monico on November 16. 
THE CAMERA With a kindly chairman (Mr. R. T. 
CLUB DINNER. Watkin-Williams), witty and lucid 
speakers, good fellowship, and ап 
excellent repast, all the essentials to the making of a 
successful function were there. Mr. George Lambert, 
the well-known artist, in proposing the toast of '' The 
Camera Club,” facetiously compared the art of the 
painter with that of the photographer, and envied the 
ease with which the ‘‘ machine,"' as he termed it, could 
produce works of art. Speaking seriously, һе 
deplored the tendency among photographers of the 
present day to produce results which, while they care- 
fully rendered broad masses of light and shade and tone 
values, totally eliminated detail. Mr. George Elliott, 
K.C., in reply to the toast of '' The Guests," in a 
speech of rare charm and humour, remarking on the 
bon camaraderie which exists among the members of 
the Camera Club, perverted the Scriptures to “ Almost 
thou persuadest me to be a camerist." Mr. Frank 
Lyons also responded to the same toast, and said, after 
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all he had heard of the studio, and the facilities it 
afforded, he pleasurably anticipated his membership 
of the club. An excellent entertainment, comprising 
songs by Messrs. Shipwell and Debenham, flute solos 
by Mr. Bertram Park, stories from Mr. Robins, and 
most impressive recitations by Mr. G. C. Fry of some 
of Kipling's poems, concluded another auspicious and 
memorable event in the annals of the Camera Club. 
Ф е б 


It would be a penance indeed to examine all the 
thumb-nail intimacies of the indispensable '' Who's 
Who ” in order to find out among 

A LITERARY MAN'S which class of distinguished people 
RECREATION. photography bulks largest as а 
recreation. But we fancy that the 

literary profession would not be found wanting in this 
respect. A surprising number of authors of the day 
are amateur photographers—Tom Gallon, G. B. Burgin, 
Harold Begbie, among a host of others. Yet we still 
await the literary man’s account of his experiences with 
his camera. Most of the authors who find a relief in 
photography after a hard morning spinning romances 
at the desk never seem to write about it. It would 
make an entertaining chapter if they could be induced 


to do so. 
o e ғ 


The fact that fog, or even light mist, is a reflecting 
agent is often overlooked. It is the experience of those 
who drive motor-cars in a fog that the 

REFLECTIONS upper diverging rays of the head-lamp 
FROM FOG. strike the fog-bank at a little distance, 
and are reflected back with most annoy- 

ing results into the eyes of the driver. An interesting 
photographic experience along the same lines was 
related by a member of the Illuminating Engineer- 
ing Society at the last meeting of that bodv, in the 
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course of a discussion on the projection of light through 
fog. The gentleman in question was the occupant of 
a balloon on a day of slight mist, and he photographed a 
friend who was standing below, but he got a surprising 
amount of halation, and details were indistinguishable. 
At the same moment his friend on terra firma was photo- 
graphing the balloon, and in this case the details were 
perfectly rendered. It was probable, he thought, that 
the rays of the sun which were reflected back from the 
particles of fog and mist completely fogged his own 
plate, whereas the other camera down below was in the 
shade, and gave a clear picture. The reflection back 
into the lens of sunlight from fog or mist is a factor to 
be reckoned with in autumn photography. 


е е в 


Тһе quarter-plate may be too small to cover а post- 
card, it may not give a presentably sizable picture, it may 
be badly proportioned, it may be 
IN PRAISE OF vulgar and commonplace, but it has 
QUARTER-PLATE. one very real and practical advantage, 
that of being the size most in demand; 
hence it is that the tourist who carries a quarter-plate 
camera has a better chance of obtaining reasonably fresh 
plates than if he worked with some size less in demand. 
A really good quarter-plate negative should enlarge quite 
faultlessly to whole-plate, and it is quite possible to buy 
or adapt a cheap enlarging device which serves to print 
bromide postcards from a quarter-plate negative, almost 
as easily and quickly as if a printing frame were used. 
The multiplicity of sizes is a growing complication, 
which is troublesome not only to the dealer and the 
plate-maker but also to the amateur worker, this being 
pertinently brought home to the amateur when he pur- 
chases a second-hand camera at bargain price, only to 
realise when too late that it is difficult, impracticable, 
or even impossible to obtain plates or films to suit. 
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A MAGIC MIRROR. A Suggestion for Television by Electricity. 


N the course of his annual address from the chair of the 

Röntgen Society, at the November meeting, the president, 
Mr. A. A. Campbell Swinton, outlined a theory of distant 
electric vision. The inventors of the telephone, he said, took 
the human ear as a model for the diaphragm, and it was prob- 
able that the key to the problem of seeing objects at immense 
distances by electrical means would be discovered by a con- 
sideration of the human eye. The eye consisted of a camera 
obscura containing a lens whereby the image was thrown on 
the retina, just as in a photographic camera the image was 
thrown on the ground-glass screen or the plate. The surface 
of the retina was connected with the brain through the optic 
nerve by means of a very large number of threads or fibres, 
each of which connected with a definite point on the retina, and, 
under the stimulus of the incident light, communicated to the 
brain in mosaic form a conception of the different portions of 
the image. Why not, therefore, transmit an image by means 
of a very large number of electrical wires, and represent the 
picture by a multitude of dots, in much the same way as a 
process block? 

A black surface at the receiving station might be covered by 
infinitesimal electric lamps, each connected by a separate wire 
to a distant transmitter, this transmitter consisting of another 
surface entirely covered by tiny selenium cells, the electric re- 
sistance of which would be reduced if light fell upon them. If 
the image were thrown by a lens upon this cell-surface, certain 
of the selenium cells would have their resistance lessened to a 
greater or smaller extent, according to the strength of the light. 
On the surface of the receiver, with its multitude of lamps, a 
fairly exact reproduction of the image might then be thrown in 
the form of a very granular mosaic. 

Unfortunately, the complication and cost of the numerous 
wires would make this commercially impossible, and therefore 
Mr. Swinton proposed that the difficulty of obtaining an enor- 


mous number of synchronised operations per second could be 
solved by the employment of two beams of cathode rays from 
two Crookes tubes, one at the receiving and the other at the 
transmitting station, synchronously deflected by the varying 
fields of two electro-magnets placed at right angles to one 
another and energised by two alternating electric currents of 
widely different frequency. Thus the moving extremities of the 
two beams would sweep synchronously over the whole of the 
required surfaces within the one-tenth of a second necessary to 
take advantage of visual persistence. At the receiving station 
the moving cathode beam would only have to be arranged to 
impinge on a sufficiently sensitive fluorescent screen in order 
to obtain the desired result. 

Without Mr. Swinton’s diagrams, it is scarcely possible to 
make the idea intelligible except to the electrical engineer, and 
it should be added that the apparatus has not yet been con- 
structed but exists in theory only. At the transmitting station 
is a screen formed of a number of small insulated metallic 
cubes, presenting a clean surface to the cathode rays from the 
Crookes tube, and each of these cubes is an independent photo- 
electric cell. The image to be transmitted—anvthing which may 
be seen at the transmitting station—is projected through a lens, 
then broken up by means of metallic gauze, and finally falls 
upon the screen of the photo-electric cubes, made probably of 
rubidium. Then, as the cathode rays in the tube oscillate ani 
search out the surface of the screen, they impart a negative 
charge in turn to all the metallic cubes of which the screen 
is composed. When brightly illuminated by the image, this 
negative charge is carried by means of a wire over any distance 
until, having reached the plate of the receiver, and undergone 
а certain process at the receiving station, it makes spots of 
light on the fluorescent screen corresponding to the distribution 
of the light of the image on the photo-electric screen of the 
transmitter. And thus we have electric vision. 
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UST over a hundred years ago a 
native of Switzerland, Pierre 
Guinand, discovered a method of 
stirring molten glass, and thereby 
started the brief history of our 
modern lens. It was retold in a 
very able and, at the same time, a 
very popular way by Dr. W. Rosen- 

sss hain, this year’s  Traill-Taylor 

Memorial Lecturer. Why is not ordinary 
glass—the glass of our windows and table- 
ware—available for cameras, telescopes, 

=> and microscopes? In the first place, and 
vitally, because of its lack of homogeneity. 

Although to a superficial inspection it may appear to 
give a true image, it is in reality full of striae, due to 
the dissimilarities in the liquid glass at the moment 
when it was left to solidify, either in the sheet or the 
mass. The striz, or veins, the presence of опе of which 
is sufficient to ruin a piece of glass optically, are formed 
owing to the different densities of the liquids employed 
and, consequently, their different indices of refraction. 
The liquids do not mix completely at once, and the 
threads of one are projected into the other. They are 
got rid of by sufficient stirring, and this stirring is the 
fundamental fact in the production of optical glass. As 
a direct outcome of Guinand’s discovery, we have the 
establishment of optical glass manufacture at Chance’s, 
in Birmingham, and also the great development at Jena 
by Schott and Abbé. 

After dealing with the methods of examining glass 
for striae, the detection of internal stresses by means of 
polarised light, and the avoidance of such stresses in 
glass-making by means of a cooling process which 
only involved a fall in temperature of one or two degrees 
per day, Dr. Rosenhain passed to another differential 
factor between ordinary and optical glass, namely the 
presence of colour. It was necessary that optical glass 
should absorb as little light as possible. ^ Ordinary 
plate glass was vividly green; and although a fragment 
of optical glass might appear to be free from this 
colour, if one were to see it in the lump it would show 
a very evident tint. Unfortunately, some of the new 
Jena glasses were particularly sensitive to colour effects 
from which ordinary crown and flint glasses were 
immune. But this slight tinge of green was not of the 
slightest importance to lenses. By the time they were 
cut down to the requisite thinness, the amount of light 
absorbed by that green colour was negligible. Never- 
theless, there existed a strong prejudice against the 
presence of green, and, most mistakenly, it had driven 
some glass-makers to use a decolorising substance of a 
complementary nature which certainly neutralised the 
green, but, on the other hand, introduced a slight pink 
or brownish tint which was more objectionable. 

The hardness and durability of the glass, said Dr. 


Rosenhain, was a point equally important for the lens 
maker and the lens user. The modern glass, with its 
extreme optical properties, tended to become over-sensi- 
tive. It departed from those conditions of manufac- 
ture which resulted in the production of the most stable 
properties. It became readily susceptible to injury. 
Exactly where the line was to be drawn must be deter- 
mined by each maker of lenses, and, to some extent, by 
a consideration of the purposes to which they would be 
put. It was desirable, as far as possible, to protect 
the more delicate lens components by putting them on 
the inner side of the combinations, but even then certain 
atmospheric influences made themselves evident. And 
very frequently the most sensitive glass was put on the 
outside. Again, if the surfaces of these fine Jenses were 
damp, it was inadvisable to rub the damp away. It 
might sound paradoxical, but the glass should be rubbed 


By STANLEY CROOK. 
From the Weekly Competition. 


AUTUMN AT THE FARM. 
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over first with a damp cloth, because some of the decom- 
position products which formed on the surface of such 
glass were crystalline in character, and would readily 
scratch the surface. If these were washed away with 
water first, the surface could be polished clean, without 
suffering so much injury as it would receive from a dry 
rubbing. 

In dealing with the purely optical properties of glass, 
its refractive index, and the narrow limits of some of its 
optical constants, as compared with those of such a 
mineral as fluorite, Dr. Rosenhain referred particularly 
to the tendency of glass to crystallise and its sensitive- 
ness to atmospheric agents. He believed that it would 
be possible to have in practical work material of higher 
optical properties, but this material would not be glass 
atall. Development in this direction was upon the lines 
of the artificial crystals manufactured from various 
minerals possessing the required optical quality. He 
had himself succeeded in producing a few crystals of 
calcite. They were small, but they were produced quite 
smoothly and regularly. If such work as that were 
undertaken, he believed the ultimate results would fully 
justify it, and the power of our optical materials would 
be extended, and even more than doubled. 

Dr. Rosenhain then gave a graphic picture of the 
making of optical glass. The raw materials employed 
were all of the purest possible kind. 
carbonate of lime, of soda, and of potash were all as 
fine as they could be. Every particle of impurity was 
sifted out. The making of the melting-pot of fire-clay 
—a vessel of beehive shape—was an important busi- 
ness, and, with the long period required for its proper 
drying, extended over many months. The melting 
furnace was then constructed, and the pot, which had 
previously been heated in another furnace, placed 
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within it. A certain amount of broken glass or cullet 
was thrown in to protect the pot from the corrosive 
action of the materials presently to be introduced, and, 
finally, the raw materials were shovelled in gradually 
until the pot was full. The serious business of melting 
then began. Тһе heat was the highest that the glass 
would stand, frequently the highest that the furnace 
itself. could endure. After twenty-four or forty-eight 
hours а °“ proof °’ was taken out, and found to be full 
of bubbles, which, however, after a few more hours of 
melting, disappeared. 

The subsequent processes were many and involved. 
The.glass was skimmed, was allowed to cool, was 
heated up again, was stirred as already described, was 
resoftened in the furnace, was again cooled in the open 
air, chains of irons being laid around the pot to prevent 
it from falling to pieces, and, finally, after other re- 
heatings and re-coolings, was broken up, when the 
obviously bad pieces were rejected at once. Тһе best 
pieces were placed in the kiln and moulded into cakes, 
or blocks, or discs, and then, the end pieces being 
ground flat and polished, it was possible to conduct a 
careful examination. The average vield of glass which 
was saleable out of the melting was rarely as much as 
one-fifth of the total mass. This great wastage, 
together with the expense of making the pot, which, 
unlike the one used in the making of ordinary glass, 
was only available for a single melting, might account, 
said Dr. Rosenhain, for the relatively high price of 
optical glass. It was evident from what he had said 
that the price of the glass must rise very rapidly the 
larger the surface required. Thus very large lenses 
were exceedingly costly; but he had no doubt that, if it 
were worth while, lenses of any desired size could be 
made. 


EVENING WORK WITH A DAYLIGHT ENLARGER. 


By A. J. CATFORD. ж 


HE possessor of a daylight enlarger who is debarred 

| by his engagements from working in the daytime need 

not despair of turning out with his present apparatus 

quite satisfactory enlargements by artificial light. The only 

addition necessary is a diffusing screen, which can readily 

be made from a shallow wooden box of from half to whole 
plate in size, and a piece of ground glass. 

‘The boxes with a grooved lid in which toy bricks are sold 
will answer well. Carefully remove the bottom, and in place 
of the lid slide in a sheet of ground glass, and secure it in 
position with a strip of gummed paper. Plain glass covered 
with tracing paper will answer as well as ground glass. Wet 
the paper, run an edging of seccotine round the glass, press 
the paper in position, and allow it to dry. 

The negative having been placed in the enlarger in the 
usual way, the diffusing screen is stood up behind it, with 
the ground glass from one to two inches away, and the ex- 
posure made by burning a piece of magnesium ribbon behind 
the screen. The ribbon must be moved about all the time 
it is burning, in a criss-cross fashion, covering an area on 
the diffusing screen at least one inch larger each way than 
the negative, and should not be allowed to approach nearer 
than one inch from the ground glass—two inches would be 
better. It is important also to preserve a fairly even distance 
between the burning wire and the glass. Provided the area 
of the ground glass has been evenly covered by the burning 
ribbon, a perfectly evenly illuminated enlargement will result, 
but with care a considerable amount of modification is pos- 
sible. An over-dense sky may be made to print out bv giving 
the corresponding portion of the diffusing screen a little extra 
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attention when burning. the ribbon, and a foreground which 
prints too lightly may be similarly darkened. Conversely, 
by refraining from giving a portion of the diffusing screen 
its fair share of the illuminant, an improvement may be 
elfected in portions of the subject which tend to print too 
heavily. 

The wire may be held in a pair of pliers, between two coins, 
or, perhaps, best of all, burnt from a Johnson's Flashmeter. 
About four inches of ribbon should be burnt at a time. 

The length of wire necessary for the exposure depends, of 
course, on the aperture of the lens, the degree of enlargement, 
the density of the negative, and the speed of the paper. 
Enlarging from quarter-plate to 12 bv 10, with a lens working 
at F/8 (nominal), I find it rarely necessarv to burn more than 
eight inches of wire. With cheap enlargers, provided with 
lenses working at small apertures, the consumption of ribbon 
would, of course, be proportionatelv higher; but, as in these 
cases the degree of enlargement rarelv exceeds two diameters, 
the actual quantitv used would not be great. 

For focussing, when such is necessary, one of the “ruled 
focussing screens," which can be obtained at most dealers’, 
should be inserted in the negative holder. A small lamp or 
even a candle placed behind the diffusing screen will afford 
quite enough illumination for accurate focussing. Failing a 
ruled screen, which is by far the best, a thinly developed, 
sharply focussed negative may be emploved. | 

Enlargements made in the way above described generally 
exhibit a very pleasing degree of softness, and good results 
may be obtained from negatives which in the ordinary way 
would be deemed too vigorous for artificial light enlarging. 
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CHOIR - STALLS were 
placed in all churches of 
monks and canons for 
the use of monks, 
canons, and. choristers, 
a limited number being 
! occasionally | provided 
>. for privileged laymen. 

The stalls were gene- 
rally furnished with hinged seats, which could be turned 
up, so that the projecting bracket on the under-side 
could be used as a rest by the old and infirm during the 
long services that had to be performed in a standing 
posture by ecclesiastics in those days. The Rev. P. H. 
Ditchfield, in his admirable book, ‘‘ The Charm of the 
English Village,’’ disposes of a popular fallacy where 
he says: “Тһе wooden stalls with their quaintly 
carved misereres must all be noticed, and the verger 
will tell you that these were ingenious traps for sleepy 
monks, who, when the heavy seat fell down with a bang, 
were detected in slumber, and were forced to do 
penance; but if you are wise, you will not believe him."' 


——— A: س‎ а 
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Tideswell Church. 


The seats and the stalls were undoubtedly constructed 
in such a way as to give the maximum comfort to the 
occupants in the fatiguing services they had daily to 
perform. The most interesting feature of the seats in 
the choir-stalls is the quaint carving of their under- 
sides. Asa rule, the seat is about an inch in thickness, 
the misericords projecting about five inches, and as the 
entire seat is carved out of a solid piece of wood, it will 
be appreciated that the work was long and tedious. 

The carvings are supposed to have been executed by 
the monks, who appear to have had full licence as 
regards subject and manner of treatment. Many of the 
carvings are of a secular character, some being profane, 
others obscene, throwing a lurid light upon the morale 
of the period. Some of the carved misericords are of 
a symbolical character. The example reproduced from 
the choir of Tideswell Church is a representation of the 
conflict of the human soul with the powers of darkness. 
“The Pelican in her Piety,” from Higham Ferrers 
Church, is symbolical of the loving sacrifice of Christ 
as described in the article on ‘‘ Symbolism in Ecclesias- 
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URVEY AND RECORD WORK. 


MISERERES. 


“4. Ву {HENRY WALKER. 


ғал Special to ' The А. P. and P. М.” 


tical Art," which appeared in THE А. P. AND P. М. on 
January шо last. From St. Botolph's Church, at 
Boston, we get a quaint representation of the conflict 
between St. George and the Dragon. 

In common with medieval work generally, these 
interesting old misereres are in danger of being ''im- 
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St. George*and the Dragon, from St. Botolph's, Boston. 


proved " out of existence. Many of them have disap- 
peared in recent years; and photographers who have a 
love for Record and Survey work will be doing useful 
service if they will seize every opportunity to secure 
negatives and permanent prints of any examples they 
may come across. 

Owing to lack of space and indifferent lighting, it is 
often difficult to photograph these misereres. 

The writer has found that a 5 or 6 inch lens on a 
half-plate is the most satisfactory arrangement; and as 
focussing direct on the subject is impossible in many 
cases, the camera should be scaled from 1 ft. to 3 ft. 
The tripod will be found to be useless in a cramped 
position, hence it is necessary to place thé camera on 


From Tansor Church. Supposed to have been removed from Fotheringay. 


a book-rest or any stool or other contrivance that may 
be handy. 

The greatest trouble is the lighting, which, in the 
majority of cases, is of an indifferent character. Some 
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examples defy all attempts to photograph them with 
any degree of satisfaction with natural lighting, and 
resort must perforce be had to artificial lighting. 
Magnesium ribbon, or, what is still better, if available, 
an electric hand lamp, should be used. Daylight is the 
best lighting where it is sufficient, inasmuch as it faith- 
fully preserves the light and shade, which artificial light 
often plays pranks with. In the case of artificial light- 
ing, it is desirable that the illumination should come 
from the same point during the exposure, relying on 
reflections to partially light up the deepest shadows. If 
the light is moved about during exposure, the shadows 
are destroyed, and the result will be flat and unsatisfac- 
tory. Where resort to the burning of magnesium 
wire 1s necessary, permission should first be obtained 
from the dean or the vicar, as the case may be. 

A ІШІ exposure should be given, and the aim in 
development should be to keep down density until all 
possible detail has been brought out. For this purpose 
the normal developer should be diluted with double the 
usual quantity of water. 

The most rapid plates obtainable should be used for 
this class of work, and they should be backed, other- 
wise a glaring high light will cause halation, and spoil 
what might otherwise be a good negative. 
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“TALES OF THE UNTAMED.” 
A NEW BOOK BY DOUGLAS ENGLISH. 


ATURAL history books, up to comparatively recent times, 

were divided by the general reader into,two classes—those 
in which pictures were looked at and those that were not looked 
ж at all. The student in natural history and the zoological 
enthusiast appeared in fact to have been the only class of people 
who were interested about the subject. Natural history photo- 
graphy has, however, brought about a change in this order of 
things, and during the past decade no greater proof of the 
educational merit of the camera has been wanted than the great 
increase in the production of books devoted to natural history 
and illustrated by photographs direct from nature. The value 
of these books has been enormous in opening the eyes of the 
unobservant to the marvels of nature all around. But still, 
something of the old division referred to above remains, because 
although fresh treatment of nature from a pictorial point of 
view has invested it with a new interest, the descriptive matter 
has in some cases continued on much the same plane as before ; 
informative, no doubt, and reliable in every detail, but not 
making any direct appeal to the general reader, for whom 
the customs and habits of birds and beasts are not especially 
entertaining. It has remained for Mr. Douglas English, who has 
long ago demonstrated his outstanding abilities as a nature 
photographer of the front rank, to write nature books that 
everybody wants to read, not so much on account of the illus- 
trations (which are the best of their kind), but because of their 
attractive presentation and literary style. In his latest work, 
“Tales of the Untamed,” adapted from the French of Louis 
Pergaud, we have a book of compelling interest, and one which, 
although an adaptation, undoubtedly owes its attractiveness to 
Mr. English’s ability with the pen and the imaginative turn of 
expression it discloses on every page. As a series of little 
dramatic stories, the lives of some of the smaller animals, this 
book will be read from cover to cover by even the most 
satiated novel-reader. It is fresh in treatment and vigorous 
in expression, and not the least attractive feature of “Tales of 
the Untamed” is the fact that after the volume has been read 
through with the avidity that one would read a series of good 
short stories by a master pen, it is discovered that a very con- 
siderable amount of valuable knowledge dealing with the 
creatures whose little life tragedies form the theme of the book, 
has been unconsciously assimilated. In this, therefore, we 
think the highest plane of the ideal nature book is reached, 
and we congratulate the author heartily on the excellent manner 
in which he has dealt with incidents that were in danger of 
becoming disagreeable. The book, which is published by 
Eveleigh Nash at 5s. net, is illustrated with some remarkably 
fine collotype reproductions from Mr. English’s nature photo- 
graphs. 
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Facts and Formule for Practical Workers. 


- TWO GOOD PYRO 

UITE recently two well-known front-rank workers told 
Q the writer their pet or standard pyro developing formulæ. 
It will, therefore, be worth while comparing them, in 

order that we may see how far two experts may differ from each 


FORMULÆ. 


other while both are producing first-class negatives. Ав it 
would be invidious to mention names, I will call them X. and 
Z. for the moment. 

X.’s formula :— 

A.—Pyro 1 oz., potass. metabisulphite 1 oz., water to ro oz. 

B.—Soda carbonate 4 oz., soda sulphite 1 oz., water to 10 oz. 

C.—Potass. bromide 1 oz., water to 10 oz. 

To make а developer :—A, до to 80 mins.; B, j oz., water 
14 oz. ; C, то to 20 mins., if required. 

Z.’s formula :— 

A.—Pyro 1 о2., citric acid so gr., soda sulphite 6 oz., water 
194 oz. 

B.—Soda carbonate 5 oz., water to 20 oz. 

C.—Potass. bromide 1 oz., water to 10 oz. 

To make a developer :—A, 80 mins. ; B, 80 mins. ; C, ro mins., 
water to 2 oz. (approx.). 

It will now be convenient to compare the constituents of 
2 oz. of developer :— 


X. Z. 
PERO toi 9%. AS BEC ess 2% gr 
Potass. metabisulphite ... 4-8 gr. ............... — 
ОИГО. AO. бз масла» -En % gr. 
So: sulpbite. «rerit BE ER Annee 22 gr. 
Soda carbonate ............ BE EI ыны I9 gr. 
Potass. bromide ............ Хей EP. сызлаган I gr. 


The quantities here given are approximations, but quite accu- 
rate enough for all practical purposes. 

It will thus be seen that X.’s formula is the stronger in all 
constituents, except when 2 gr. of bromide are used for special 
cases, when it has an initial retarding action, but these cases 
are exceptional. 

The present writer has no knowledge of their relative rapidity 
of action, but if he were advising a choice between the two, he 
would advise the beginner to select Z.’s proportions as being 
the most likely to act somewhat slower than X.’s, and so give 
a little more time for considering the right moment for with- 
drawing the plate. P.H. 

ЕС ТЕСЕК 


COMPARISON ОЕ EXPOSURE METER NUMBERS. 


WRITER in the Daily Telegraph, referring to the different 
systems of marking plate speed numbers, remarks: It will 

be generally admitted that the use of three systems in this 
country is a matter for regret, as it must, and, indeed, often does, 
lead to confusion. Thus a plate marked тоо Н. and D. (Hurter 
and Driffield) is 147 in the Watkins system, and 77 in the Wynne 
system. These three numbers seem to have no easily recognised 
relationship. Therefore it may serve a useful purpose to set 
forth formule which will enable any speed number in any one 
of the three systems to be converted into either of the other 
two systems by quite simple arithmetic. The following 
abbreviations are used for convenience sake, viz.: H. for H. and 
D, Wat. for Watkins, and Wy. for Wynne. 

1.—To convert H. to Wat., multiply H. by 1.47. 

2.—To convert Wat to H., divide Wat. by 1.47. ; 

3.—To convert H. to Wy., take the square root of H. and 
multiply this by 7.76. 

4.—To convert Wy. to H., take the square of Wy. and divide 
this by 60.21. 

5.--То convert Wat. to Wy., take the square root of Wat. and 
multiply by 6.4. 

6.—To convert Wy. to Wat., take the square of Wy. and 
divide by 40.96. 
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А NEW CENTRE OF PHOTOGRAPHIC 
INDUSTRY IN KINGSWAY. 


6—— _—— 


are of blue Belge marble, and the columns in the reception 
hall of rochetta pavonezza marble. The entrance gate and the 
balustrades are of wrought iron, and the grille on the first 
floor is of silvered bronze. The walls of the board-room are 
panelled with mahogany, and the floor is of teak wood block. 

One of the most striking features of the building is the 
generous way in which it is lighted, especially the top floor, 
which is given over almost entirely to the professional depart- 
ment. The heating arrangements are also very thorough. 

Practically every phase of photographic work represented 
by apparatus, materials, ahd supplies generally, for both the 
amateur and professional worker, finds a place in this building, 
including cinematograph, projection, and the output must be 
enormous. The building forms the distributing centre for the 
goods supplied from the Kodak works at Harrow, and from 
Rochester, U.S.A. 

The dominant note that appears to ring true in the Kodak 
products and activities is simplification, and while the recent 
policy of the firm in this country has been one devoted to the 
making of photographers by preaching the doctrine of sim- 
plicity with tbe Kodak and its attendant manipulative details, 
we would re- 
mind readers 
that serious 
photography 


The Kodak Building, Kingsway. 


O ubiquitous has the Kodak become that 
it has taken its place in the language 
as being practically synonymous with 
"camera," a fact evidenced by more | 
than one modern dictionary. Messrs. 15S also pos- 
Kodak would, however, be the last to sible with the 
suggest that they were responsible for roll- film 
all the cameras in use to-day, although camera, a 
an inspection of the palatial new fact which 
building which has sprung up in has been de- 
Kingsway might give rise to the idea. It is monstrated 
surely a sign of the times, and a corollary of more than 
the oft-repeated statements concerning the enor- once in the 
mous spread of photography as a pastime or pages Of THE 
business, that such a building devoted to such AMATEUR 


a purpose is possible. 


In the new Kodak building one sees at every 


turn evidences of the genius of organisation and efficiency 


that has always characterised this great firm ; and although the 


avowed purpose of the building. is 
that of a modern office and warehouse, 
the effect of fine architectural detail, 
coupled with hygiene and comfort for 
all departments, appears to have been 
the dominating thought in the mind of 
the architect responsible for the 
structure. 

From the visitors point of view, 
beauty of construction and materials 
and perfection of finish must always 
make a lasting appeal, and these 
factors have been well thought of in 
the ground floor, entrance hall, and 
first-floor reception hall, an illustra- 
tration of which appears on p. 521. 


Shipping Department. (Basement.) 


Film Packing. 


In this beau- 
tifully pro- 
portioned 
hall, which 
is reached by 
a white 
marble stair- 
case from the 
entrance hall, 
Italian cres- 
tola statuary 
marble is 
used for the 
walls, and 
Greek white 
marble for 
the floors. 
The pilasters 
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to even tabu- 
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A Corner of the Invoice Department. 


late the various departments in the 
six floors of the new Kingsway 
building, or to note the various Kodak 
goods that are dealt with therein, 
would fill far more space than we 
have at disposal іп this issue, 
but as a specimen of the forethought 
and care bestowed in the organisation 
of the building, it is significant to note 
that practically the whole of the third 
floor has been kept vacant to allow 
for expansion either upwards or down- 
wards from other departments. 

With a “live” directorate and a 
magnificent central building such as 
this, and a perfect distributing organisation, there is every 
reason to believe that the progress and success of Kodak, 
Limited, in the past will be still further advanced and developed. 

Some data concerning the new building itself, supplied by 
courtesy of Messrs. Kodak, may prove of interest to readers. 
There is a frontage of 77 ft.—extending the entire distance from 
Keeley Street to Wild Court on the west side of Kingsway. The 
total depth is about 165 ft. Altogether there are 77,000 sq. ft. 
of floor space. The foundations are of ferro-concrete, with 
steel-frame superstructure, and floors of reinforced concrete 
finished with granolithic. For the facade, Norwegian granite 
is used to the first floor—the upper storeys are of Portland 
stone. John J. Burnet, А.К.5.А., F.R.S.Ed., F.S.A.Scot., 
F.R.I.B.A., of Glasgow, is the architect, and Allen Construc- 
tion Company are the builders. 

The photographs reproduced on this page and on page 521 
were taken on Royal Standard extra rapid backed plates, and 
are good examples of clean technical photography. 
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ANY amateurs find sulphide toning а trouble- 
some and uncertain process, and have great 
difficulty in explaining. the lack of success that 
attends their efforts. In the following article 

I propose to explain the cause of the difficulties, and 
describe how regularity and certainty of tone can be 
secured. 

Three Test Prints. 

Like most photographic troubles, this one is due to 
exposure and to development. This may be somewhat 
surprising to many, as the black-and-white print before 
toning was probably quite satisfactory, both with regard 
to depth and tone. To explain the curious behaviour 
of such a print during sulphide toning, we must have 
recourse to the microscope, and by its aid examine 
the film carrying the image. For this purpose, three 
bromide prints were made from a good negative, with 
the following variations in exposure and development : 
—A was given what we shall call normal exposure, so 
that it took about two minutes to develop; B was con- 
siderably over-exposed, and developed for a much 
shorter time; C was under-exposed, and given long 
development. The resulting prints had the following 
characteristics :—A was a normal print, having a full 
range of tones from the high lights to the deepest 
shadows; B was a flat print, having a less steep range 
of tones; and C was a contrasty print, having a steep 
and short range of tones. Sections were taken of each 
of these prints and examined microscopically. Тһе 
silver deposit in the case of the normally exposed print 
A consisted of particles of silver of medium size, and 
extended right through the gelatine. In the case of the 
over-exposed print B, which had short development, the 
silver deposit consisted of much finer particles, and was 
situated principally near the surface of the gelatine; 
whilst in the case of the under-exposed print C, which 
had long development, the deposit consisted of much 
coarser particles, which were distributed almost 
uniformly throughout the gelatine. 


The Effect in the Toning Bath. 


The remaining portions of these prints were then 
sepia-toned in the usual sulphide baths, with the result 
that A gave a fairly warm sepia, B gave a yellowish- 
brown, and С gave а cold sepia. Тһе conclusion 
arrived at from these results was, therefore, that over- 
exposure and short development, which tended to flatten 
the print, gave vellowish-brown tones when sulphide 
toned, whilst under-exposure and long development 
gave cold sepias, or, іп short, that the longer the 
development the colder the resulting sepia. The cause 
of the yellowness of the tone resulting from over- 
exposure and short development is twofold. Firstly, 
the fineness of grain of the silver deposit gives silver 
sulphide of very fine grain when toned, and this is 
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SULPHIDE TONING. 


SOME EXPERIMENTS IN A POPULAR PROCESS ¢ \ 
By FREDERICK A. GARDINER. у) i; 
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yellower іп colour than sulphide of coarser grain. 
Secondly, the deposit, consisting of practically a surface 
layer, allows more light to pass through it than when it 
is distributed throughout the film, this being more 
marked when the deposit is brown or sepia than when 
it is black, since this latter colour has greater power of 
stopping light. Thus it will be seen that the white 
paper which supports the film reflects a certain amount 
of light through the yellowish-brown surface image, and 
thereby lightens its colour. 

From these experiments it will be seen that in trying 
to obtain a fair print from a contrasty negative by 
giving long exposure and short development, though 
the resulting black-and-white print may look all right, 
it will, on toning, give the same result as was obtained 
in the case of the exposure В, 1.е., a yellowish-brown 
tone. On the other hand, by forcirig development in 
the case of an under-exposed print, or by under-exposing 
a print in order to obtain a greater contrast from a flat 
negative, the result, when toned, will be a cold sepia. 


To Obtain a Desired Tone. 

In order to obtain regularity of tone, a number of 
prints were made giving exposures which gave a fully 
developed print in one, two, three, and four minutes’ 
development. These prints were toned and kept as a 
standard. In exposing a print, I now, therefore, first 
decide which of the four tones I desire to obtain, and 
thereby determine the time of development. I then 
make three exposures on a test strip in the usual way, 
and develop it for this time. The print is then given the 
selected exposure, and developed for the same time as 
the test strip. The resulting print will, on toning, be 
found to give the tone desired. To give an example of 
this method of working, we will suppose that the tone 
desired requires two minutes’ development, which is 
what I find to give the most pleasing tone on Paget 
bromide paper. The test strip is then exposed for, say, 
five, ten, and fifteen seconds, and developed for two 
minutes. Suppose the part having ten seconds’.exposure 
is considered the correct exposure (i.e., that which 
gives a print which is slightly darker than the desired 
finished result), then the print is exposed for ten 
seconds and developed for two minutes. 

It will be seen from the foregoing results that con- 
trastiness or flatness of the negative cannot be corrected 
Бу exposure in bromide printing if the prints are to be 
sepia-toned. The only way of correcting these is by 
correcting the negative by reduction or intensification, 
or by making a fresh negative which is softer or more 
contrasty, as the case may be. In view of this, it is 
obvious that in taking a photograph and developing the 
negative, the tone of the resulting print should be kept 
in mind, and exposure and development should be 
arranged so as to give the best print with the exposure 
the tone required demands. 
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“HIST!” SAID KATE THE QUEEN.—‘ Pippa Passes," Browning. Bv Mrs. G. A. BARTON. 
From the London Salon of Photography. 
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Bv PERCY G. 


THE LITTLE TOWN. 


From the London Salon of Photography. 
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THE WHITE SAIL. By JOHN H. ANDERSON, 
From the London Salon of Photography. 
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SMALL SOCIETIES AND THE CLUB JOURNAL. 


By L. FEARNLEY. 


MONG the many ideas for increasing 
interest in a provincial photographic 
society that float through the mind of 
the honorary secretary is often included 
the idea of running a Club Magazine. 
It is usually, no doubt, thrown aside 
at once as impracticable. To such as 
have done so I would merely say that 
I have myself proved its practicability 
in a small village club the membership 
of which has not yet reached thirty. 

Of course, in such a small club as 
this, and also in the case of larger 
ones of, say, fifty members, a letterpress journal is 
out of the question. The magazine must be pro- 
duced by some very much less expensive means. In 
spite of many recent introductions, the Hektograph, 
used properly, is still the most convenient. Speaking 
{rom my own experience I can recommend Rich- 

“Compo Lithograph” as far better than anything 

It consists of three gelatine surfaces e 

size 


ford's 
else of the kind. 
on boards which slide into a dustproof metal case. 
capable of printing two pages 9 in. by 54 in. at a time can be 
had for 118. 6d., and which includes a bottle of the necessary 
ink. The procedure is, of course, well known, and full par- 


ticulars are printed on the box. From this apparatus fifty 
clear copies are easily obtained, provided the details of working 
are properly carried out. | 

The time taken in the production of, say, a magazine of 
twelve pages of the above mentioned size works out at about 
six hours, which is not unreasonable. 

Of course, the matter should be written in a clear hand- 
writing, and to be easily readable the letters should be large, 
and the lines not crowded close together. Two hundred words 
should about fill а page о by 54 in. The editor of such a journal 
will probably find a good deal of unsuspected literary talent 
amongst the members of his club; everyone nowadays is a 
potential journalist. 

The matter that will fill his pages is at once obvious. Demon- 
strations and lectures must be accurately and compactly sum- 
marised. Reports of outings and events connected more with 
the social life of the club should be dealt with by some member 
capable of writing in a light and amusing manner. 
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CHRISTMAS POSTCARDS. 


66 NOCTONA 99 


UR readers do not need to be told of the excellent qualities 

of “Noctona,” the gaslight paper made by Griffin’s, of 
Kingsway, asit has already received favourable notice in these 
pages. “Noctona” Xmas postcards, which 
have just been brought forward by the firm, 
embody a useful and ingenious method of 
adding a suitable Christmas greeting in 
the picture itself, which is printed on the 
sensitive side of the card. Іп every 
packet of “Noctona” Christmas postcards 
will be found a Griffin patent Christmas 
design. This is printed solidly on а 
small piece of transparent film, which is 
placed between the negative and card 
when making the print, and ап inscrip- 
tion in clean-cut white letters, in the 
manner indicated іп the illustration 
herewith, is the result. The greetings 
are various in shape and wording, and 
the simplicity of their application should 
render them extremely popular. 

“Noctona” Christmas postals аге 
issued in three grades—pearl-matt, satin, 
and glossy—and are supplied in shilling 
and sixpenny packets. One design is in- 
cluded in each packet. 

Messrs. Griffin are also issuing at the 
present time a series of Christmas mounts 
for postcards. These аге іп “folder ” form 
or *slip-in ”; they cost 18. 3d. and 25. per 
dozen, and are very effective. 

Those readers who have not yet tried 
“Noctona” should certainly do so, as. 
quite apart from the novel Christmas post. 


Many members will be found ready to contribute little odds 
and ends of hints and tips that will probably be quite new and 
helpful to most of the readers, while diagrams can be easily 
reproduced by the Hektograph. 

Then again, the editor should see that every issue contains 
something light and amusing. Ten to one the club contains 
one member or more willing to burst forth into humorous verse, 
or to contribute a few comic paragraphs. Good-humoured 
chaff and personal paragraphs will always cause fun, but the 


-editor should always be extremely careful of hurting the feelings 


even of the most sensitive. Rather than do this it would be 
better to cut out the personal jokes altogether. 

Another page may be devoted to news from the outer photo- 
graphic world, such as brief notices of new processes, new 
materials introduced, etc. 

What with one thing and another the editor will quickly find 
that the difficulty is not how to fill his pages, but how not 
to overfill them. 

In special issues, such as at the beginning or close of the 
season, it will be found nice to have a frontispiece. Some 
prize negative should be chosen, and the owner will as likely 
as not be only too glad, for the honour of the thing, to supply 
the necessary number of prints. 

The magazine should find a ready sale at a penny or twopence 
a copy, which should pay all expenses, and leave a margin 
over. Or the subscription may be included in the club member- 
ship. (An extra revenue may accrue if the editor can induce 
en photographic dealers to insert advertisements at a suitable 
rate. 

Not only will such a magazine act as an ambassador in the 
member’s home, constantly attracting his attention, but many 
scattered members may by its means be kept in touch with 
the club. 

How frequently the issues should appear must depend on 
circumstances. One copy of about twelve pages a month will 
be found to sustain the interest well, while in some cases a 
quarterly issue will be found more suitable. 

Month by month these will be gradually accumulating an 

interesting record of the life of the club and its history. 
. Enough has perhaps been said to suggest the endless possi- 
bilities of the idea. It need only be added that the production 
of such a journal, so far from being drudgery, will be found 
to form a most interesting occupation. 


cards mentioned above, they will find that as a gaslight 
printing medium it is one that gives enormous latitude in ex- 
posure, and at the same time permits of the production of soft 
or brilliant prints from the same negative 
by merely altering the exposure; while 
the absence of stains and stress marks is 
a notable feature. 

The following will be found an inte- 
resting experiment by the worker who 
desires, to test the possibilities of “ Хос- 
tona" paper or cards. First find the 
normal exposure for the negative, and 
develop the picture for thirty seconds with 
the formula given by the makers. Then 
give half this exposure under the same 
conditions, and develop for a much 
longer period. This will give a softer 
print, while if double the normal exposure 
is given, and about ten seconds’ develop- 
ment, a more vigorous print will be ob- 
tained. From this it will be seen that 
practically any type of negative will give 
a good print on " Noctona," while soft or 
brilliant prints can be obtained at will. 


م —— 


Free demonstrations of the bromoil pro- 
cess and of Noctona printing will be 
given at Messrs. GrifBn's Exhibition 
Rooms, Kingsway, W.C., on November 
30 at 3.30 and 4.30 p.m. respec- 
tivelv. Readers who may be in the 
neighbourhood should make a note of the 
times and date. 
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photographs. 
. THE “ BOLTING-SILK” SCREEN. 


HE pleasant softness which one often 

finds prevalent in pictorial photo- 
graphs is generally produced by the use 
of “bolting silk " or “bolting cloth." The 
term “bolting " is a word used by the flour 
miller, which means “sifting,” the flour 
being sifted through a beautifully fine 
fabric understood as “bolting silk.” 

The reason why this material is gene- 
rally used by the photographer is 
because of the extreme fineness and equal 
thickness of the mesh and strands. 
Should a difficulty be found in pur- 
chasing this material, and I have found 
that very few photographic dealers know 
for what purpose the bolting silk is used, 
an excellent substitute will be found in 


ut 


( 35% cornerrie 
( enlarged. 


the finest silk “chiffon.” I have a screen 
made of this material which does all that 
is required. 

The use of this screen is meant to im- 
part a soft, delicate effect to bromide 
enlargements, and is used in contact with 
or very close to the bromide paper during 
the process of exposure. The greater the 
distance it is from the paper, the greater 
the diffusion you produce; but the 
method from which I have obtained the 
finest results is to interpose the screen 
about half way between the lens of the 
enlarger and the bromide paper, keeping 
a constant motion during the exposure. 
This motion need be only of a slight 
nature ; or half the exposure may be made 
without the screen and half with the 
screen producing a good effect, at the same 
time destroying the hard outlines of forms 
and reducing the contrasts of the picture. 
A negative which gives you a harsh con- 
trasting result, with deep shadows, may 
by this process be so softened down as to 
be entirely satisfactory. This is done by 
the heavy shadows being broken up into 
a great number of minute dots, with light 
spaces between them, but so infinitely 


A New Series of Practical Hints for the Home Worker, 


written by Home Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a novel 
description by readers of ' The A. P. & ; | 
page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. Articles 
should be concise, 


P. N." are invited for this 


and preferably illustrated by diagrams and 


small as to be only noticeable upon a 
very close and careful examination, and 
from a pictorial point of view, is an 
advantage. As the use of the screen 
increases the exposure about fifty per 
cent., the correct exposure is best found 
by trial. The screen I use is made of two 
frames, one placed upon the other, with 
the silk chiffon between, and measures 
15 in. by 12 in. by } in. thick. Great care 


-should be taken in fixing the “cloth” or 


"silk" between the frames, particular 
attention being paid to the tightness of the 
material, which should not be allowed to 
hang slack or “sag,” nor yet pulled so 
tight as to disturb the true form of the 
warp and woof. The screen is made of 
гіп. by М in. wood into a frame 15 in. by 
12 in.; glue all one side of frame, and 
carefully place on the material, and upon 
this fix an extra frame and secure with 
iron brads. If preferable, good strong 
cardboard may be used instead of ee 
——— 


A CHEAP SUBSTITUTE FOR THE LETTER- 
COPYING PRESS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 
HERE is no disputing the fact that 

a letter-copying press is a very useful 


piece of apparatus to the photographer, 
vet at the same time we must acknowledge 


Fig. 1. 


that there is a vast number of amateur 
photographers who have not access to оп», 
let alone possess one. 

This being the case, let me here give 


To nav mm mE M 


МОНЕТЫ) 


p МИТ 


Fig. 2. 


particulars of how to make a press that 
will be found to be a very good substitute, 
and very efficient in every way. It can be 
used in all cases where a letter-copying 
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press could be used, and I сап speak 
with some authority as to its efficiency, as 
I have used one of exactly the same kind 
for several years. 

First of all, procure from some joiner’s 
shop two pieces of wood 18 inches long 
by 4 inches wide by 3 inches thick ; and 
two other pieces 12 inches long by 10 
inches wide by 1 or 1} inches thick. 
These may be obtained planed up, ready 
for putting together, for about a shilling. 

Also procure two screws or bolts about 
12 inches long, having the thread from 


Fig. 3. 


end to end, and three nuts to each bolt. 
These may be obtained from almost any 
metal broker for about sixpence. 

Having procured your material, proceed 
as follows: 

Take the two long pieces of wood, and 
about 14 inches from each end bore a 
hole just large enough to admit the bolts 
easily. Now as one of these bars of wood 
has to slide along the bolts, great care 
must be taken to have the holes exactly 
the same distance apart in each piece. 

Next take the flat boards, and fix one 

to each bar by means of screws, as at 
fig. 1. 
Having done this, insert the bolts in 
the holes made for them in one of the 
bars, and fix them by plating a nut on 
each side and screwing them up tightly (see 
fig. 2). 

This forms the base of the press; it is 
now only necessary to slip the other board 
on the bolts and place the remaining 
nuts in position, and our press is com- 
plete (see fig. 3 and fig. 4). 

For mounting photographs, it will be 


Fig. 4. 
found to be much more satisfactory than 
the squeegee. 

Having pasted the back of the photo- 
graph you wish to mount, place it care- 
fully in the position it is to occupy on 
the mount, then insert both together 
between the leaves of a blotting book, 
and, having loosened the two top nuts, 
A A!, place the whole between the boards 
B, and apply pressure by screwing the 
two nuts up again. After a few minutes 
the blotter may be removed from the press, 
and the photograph will be found to be 
exceedingly well mounted, and it will dry 
practically flat. Г VALVA. 
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SOME LANTERN SLIDE NOVELTIES. 


NDER the title of the “Primus Junior Lecturer’s Lantern 
slides,” Messrs. W. Butcher and Sons, of Camera House, 
Farringdon Avenue, E.C., have introduced from time to time 
some delightful series of coloured lithographic slides, which 
are a great improvement on anything that has yet been pro- 
duced in this line. These sets include many of the old nursery 
and other stories beloved of the children, and, in addition, the 
more modern stories of excursions into fairyland, such as 
“Peter Pan" and “Alice in Wonderland," have been satis- 
factorily treated in the same manner. The latest addition is 
founded on Charles Kingsley's book, * The Water Babies," and 
the slides are made from the coloured illustrations by Warwick 
Goble, published by permission of Messrs. Macmillan and Co. 
The slides, when projected on the screen, have all the soft- 
ness and delicacy of the original illustrations, and are fine 
examples of this particular method of colour reproduction. 


The story is told in a series of twenty-four slides of standard 
size, and is accompanied by a carefully prepared reading. The 
set, with reading complete, is supplied in a handsome carrying 
case, with strap handle, and costs ros. 6d. A fully illustrated 
list will be sent free on application to the above address. 


"PRIMUS" AND “KLIMAX” BINDING STRIPS. 
For use with the “Primus” lantern 
slide binding clamp (of which a notice 
appeared in a recent issue), or for 
binding slides in the old way, Messrs. 
Butcher supply binding strips in ten- 
yard lengths, neatly and conveniently 
rolled, as indicated in the illustration. 
The binding strip is made of tough 
paper, well gummed, and the binder 
can be relied upon not to come off 
when once it has been properly affixed. 
Messrs. — 
Butcher and Sons also supply the “Klimax ” title binding strips. 
These strips, which are in 
cut lengths, are supplied in 
boxes with little strips of 
white gummed paper and a 
supply of spots. The 
strips can be relied upon as 
being of standard length 
and covered with strong 
adhesive. The outfit com- 
plete for one hundred slides 
t costs 1s. per box. 
——— ووه‎ 
“ SUBSTRALENE." 
E are frequently in receipt of inquiries for the best means 
of writing on glass or celluloid with pen and ink, or 
in the preparation of diagram lantern slides. We have recently 
published various methods for the production of these, but the 
Vanguard Manufacturing Co., of Maidenhead, have now placed 
on the market a perfect substratum for coating glass and cellu- 
loid that solves all difficulties. It is known as *Substralene," 
and can be thoroughly recommended for all who wish to pre- 
pare their own diagram lantern slides quickly and effectively. 
The liquid is simply applied to the glass or celluloid, and dries 
within five seconds, and may be written on at once. The most 
minute writing can be attempted with a fine-pointed pen and 
Indian ink, without any fear of the writing spreading. Pencil 
sketches can also be produced on this substratum if a soft black. 
lead pencil is used. This new preparation is well up to the 
high standard already set by the Vanguard Manufacturing Co. 
in their other specialities, and we can thoroughly recommend it 
to the attention of our readers. 
“ Substralene " costs a shilling per bottle, and a little of it 
will be found to go a long way; it is, therefore, both cheap 
and economical. 
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The Camera Club.—At the autochrome evening on November 
13th, when there was a large attendance of members and 
friends, a paper was read by Mr. John Henry Knight, which 
dealt very fully with the process, and slides were shown by 
Messrs. L. Cust, Portway, Warburg, Seyton Scott, and Knight. 
On November 30th Mr. Martin Duncan will lecture on “The 
Romance of Marine Biology,” illustrated by the cinematograph. 
Visitors can obtain invitations on application to any member. 
The practical demonstration on November 27th will be on 
“Finishing Bromide Prints in Oil Colours,” by Mr. A. J. Lyd- 
don, of the Polytechnic. Recent additions to the permanent col- 
lection of pictures include “Adelphi Chimneys,” by H. E. 
Murchison, and “A Study in Light Tones,” by Bertram Park. 

Messrs. Houghtons, Ltd., have received the gold medal at the 
Festival of Empire Exhibition at the Crystal Palace. This 
medal has been awarded as a recognition of the excellence of the 
Ensignette camera. 

A German Book on Oil Priuting.—Dr. Franz Fuhrmann, of 
Gratz, has written a book on the oil printing process, the work 
being published by Wilhelm Knapp, of Halle-a.-S. In 66 pages 
there is a good general account of the oil process in its non- 
transfer aspects, and also a historical summary of the rise and 
development of the method. The price is M2.8o. 

Kodak Dividends.— The usual quarterly dividends of і% per 
cent. (being at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum) upon the 
outstanding Preferred Stock, and of 24 per cent. (being at the 
rate of то per cent. per annum) upon the outstanding Common 
Stock of the Eastman Kodak Company of New Jersey, will be 
paid on January 2nd, 1912, to stockholders of record on 
November 29th, 1011. 

The latest number of ‘‘ Photo-Miniature,’’ just to hand, is 
entitled *Outdoors with the Camera," and deals with the possi- 
bilities of photography out of doors at all seasons of the year. 
Several illustrations are included, showing what may be done 
in this direction, and many practical hints are given. This 
little book, price 6d., is obtainable from Messrs. Routledge 
and Co., Broadway House, Carter Lane, E.C. 

The City of London and Cripplegate Photographic Society 
hold their thirteenth annual exhibition at the Cripplegate Insti- 
tute, Golden Lane, E.C., from the 27th to 3oth inst. In addi- 
tion to a large and representative collection of pictorial 
photographs, there will be exhibitions of lantern slides each 
evening, free demonstrations of Kinora motion photography, 
trade stalls, music each evening, and refreshments at popular 
prices. The price of admission is sixpence. 

“ Making the Most of Your Negatives." —A daintily produced 
booklet under this title has just been issued by Messrs. Raines 
and Co., The Studios, Ealing, W. It is designed to show what 
the firm is able to undertake in the way of enlargements from 
amateurs! negatives, as well as mounting and framing prints 
ready for hanging on the wall. We have on previous occasions 
commented on the taste and excellence of Messrs. Raines’ work, 
and we advise our readers to send to the above address for a 
copy of this little booklet. 


* Real Orthochromatism." —A seventh edition of the useful 
and practical booklet bearing the above title has just been 
issued by Messrs. Wratten and Wainwright, Ltd., of Croydon. 
The new edtion has been revised, and forms a handy guide 
for the amateur who wants to know about the facts of ortho- 
chromatic photography, and the use of orthochromatic and 
panchromatic plates. Most of the questions likely to be asked 
by the average worker will be found answered in this little book, 
which will be sent free on application to the above address. 

A Handsome Souvenir.—We have just received a copy of an 
excellent souvenir of the last Congress of Professional Photo- 
graphers, which, as our readers will remember, was held during 
the week that the Photographic Arts and Crafts Exhibition was 
open at the Horticultural Hall. During the week of the Con- 
gress, the members of the P. P. A. paid a visit to the works 
of Houghtons, Ltd., at Walthamstow, and the souvenir takes 
the form of an illustrated review of these fine works bound up 
in an attractive cover, with a large direct photograph of the 
group of visitors taken on the occasion. We understand that 
a copy has been sent to every member of the P. P. A. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


The Inter-Club Alliance. 


Formed at the beginning of 1909, the Inter-Club 
Photographic Alliance has now a membership of 
seventeen societies, all within a radius of eighteen 
miles from Blackburn, to which area the combina- 
tion is confined. As I have previously indicated, 
the organisation exists to stimulate club photo- 
graphy, and has more than realised expectations 
in certain quarters. Once a year it holds a com- 
petition, to which every society is supposed to 
contribute nine prints, each by a different worker, 
and no print can be entered twice. In this way 
not only does it advance pictorial photography, 
but its influence has a marked effect on the work 
of the clubs as a whole, who are encouraged to 
produce at least nine accomplished amateurs. 


What it is Doing. 

The first two exhibitions were a pronounced suc- 
cess, and the third, just held at the Nelson 
Camera Club, resulted in such a keen competition 
that the fifth society in order of merit was only 
five points behind the champions. Mr. Alex. 
Keighley, F.R.P.S., and president of the Yorkshire 
Photographic Union, who officiated as judge, 
wrote that '' many of the pictures are of a high 
order of merit, and show real artistic feeling.” 
In дс) the handsome silver challenge shield 
presented by Mr. John Toulmin, J.P., was won by 
the Blackburn Camera Club. Last year the Pres- 
ton Pictorial were the victors, and this year the 
premier honours have been gained by the Nelson 
Photographic Association, after an exceedingly 
close shave with the Preston Pictorial. Іп fact, 
the clubs were equal in points, but, after further 
consideration, Mr. Keighley decided in favour of 
Nelson. 


A New Feature. 

This year a new feature has been introduced by 
a competition for lantern slides. Nine clubs 
entered—not a bad start. The verdict went to the 
Nelson Photographic Association, who have thus 
carried off the double event, a record it will be 
extremely difficult to sustain, or even equal. A 
complimentary word here to the splendid organi- 
sation of Mr. Arthur Clayton, the hard-working 
secretary, who regards this federation of interests 
as his pet hobby. To him great credit is due for 
the present high position the Alliance has 
obtained. 


How the Competition is Worked. 

The inner history of the current competition is 
worth recording, as it gives a clear idea of how 
the competition is run. So close was the contest 
for the championship that when the prints were 
returned to Mr. Clayton it was found that the 
Preston Pictorial and the Nelson Society had run 
a dead-heat, with 53 points each. The clubs were 
consulted, and it was agreed the whole of their 
eighteen prints be returned to Mr. Keighley for a 
further consideration. Naturally, one wonders 
how such a curious position arose, but the ex- 
planation is simple. The previous method has 
been to mark each of the nine prints with one 
identifying letter. Thus, all marked “А” be- 
longed to one club, and all marked “В” to 
another. This year Mr. Clayton prepared his 
key, and then marked the prints so that no two 
prints from the same club came together, and 
each print was judged purely on its individual 
merits, or demerits, and marked with points in 
accordance. It was on the return of the prints 
that the totalling of the marks revealed the curious 
fact that there was a tie between the two societies 
mentioned. It is said to have taken Mr. Keighley 
another four hours to discover the victor. 


An Enlarging Hint. 

An enlarging hint, given at the South Subur- 
ban Photographic Society by Mr. A. G. Buckham, 
was that a ground-glass chismes was far better 
than a sheet of ground-glass behind the con- 
denser. The subject before the meeting was 
“ Bromide Enlarging and Combination Printing." 


The Preston Pictorial Record. 

Every credit is due to the Preston Pictorial for 
the excellent position it has attained in the Lan- 
cashire photographic world. Not a bad record to 
show seventeen prints in the Federation folio and 
twelve slides in the circulating box; tied for first 
place in the first judging of the Alliance com- 
petition, and second in the slides. I agree with 
the secretary's comment, ‘‘ We are not dead yet." 


Southampton Camera Club. 

The eleventh annual exhibition of the South- 
ampton Camera Club was held at the Shaftesbury 
Hall early in November. On the whole the num- 
ber of exhibits compared fairly well with that of 
previous years, while in the club classes the 
entries were in excess of those of last year, and 
the standard of work generally was on a much 
higher level. The colour section was also a very 
strong one, and some very fine examples were 
shown, Mr. C. M. Cooper taking premier award 
in the club classes. A very fine loan collection 
of fruit studies was sent by Mr. E. Seymour, ot 
Penge, which attracted considerable notice. Every 
evening throughout the week a series of lectures 
was arranged, the lectvrers being Messrs. Arthur 
Marshall, F.R.P.S., A.R.I.B.A.,, F. С. Ryder, С. 
T. Vivian, S. G. Kimber, F.R.P.S., and W. R. 
Kay, all of the lectures being well attended. Mr. 
A rea Marshall (Nottingham) judged the ex- 
hibits. 


Good Work at Glasgow. 

The annual report of the Glasgow and West of 
Scotland Amateur Photographic Association is to 
hand, and speaks volumes for the excellent 
management of that society. Having to face an 
expenditure of nearly ито in rent, rates, lighting, 
and upkeep of rooms, apart from the expenses of 
organisation, requires very careful management 
on the part of the executive officers of the society. 
It reflects the greatest possible credit when one 
notes that all this has been done and a surplus 
of over £6 sterling is carried forward. 


Where Gelatine is Made. 

The demonstration on retouching of nega- 
tives at the Warrington Photographic Society by 
the Gevaert Co. was ably conducted by Mr. 
Bell, of Heywood. With skilful handling of 
diagrams, enlarged negatives, and blackboard the 
lecturer held the attention of a large and appre- 
ciative audience. The most interesting parts of 
the lecture were the bits which treated of homely 
apparatus devised by himself, quite inexpensive 
and so within the reach of anyone. He also 
showed that saliva applied with the tongue 
had a special effect on photographic gelatine. 
He forgot, however, that they lived in Warring- 
ton, and saw that same gelatine in its original 
state passing through Winwick Street in carts, 
and so his recommendation was not likely to be 
adopted. 


Home Portraiture at Leicester. 

A landscape cannot grumble, but a sitter can, 
and nearly always does, when he gets the print 
home. Therefore, said Mr. Urquhart at the Lei- 
cester Photographic Society, it was necessary 
one should set out not only to satisfy the opera- 
tor, but the sitter. Beginners in ‘‘ home portrai- 
ture" must be prepared to spend time and 
patience. A long-focus lens of large aperture was 
desirable, and hands should be arranged in the 
shadow where possible. Softness in а portrait 
should be got on the negative by large aperture 
and full exposure. One should aim at getting on 
the negative plenty of detail, but no dense parts; 
always use backed orthochromatic plates, and 
not remove the backing till after development. 
Backgrounds should be kept simple, and the sitter 
watched for a characteristic pose or attitude, to be 
subsequently utilised before the camera. 


A ае aca of Colour Photography— What 


Dr. Hy. Drake-Brockman, the Middlesbrough 
exponent of colour photography, knows how to 
get there, even when others would fail. Coming 
off duty somewhere about tea-time, he motored to 
York and caught the express to Hull, when he 
lectured to the society of that port for a couple of 
hours on the chemistry of the autochrome 
plate, and showed them over тосо charming 
examples of his skill at the process. Back to 
York by the night mail, he motored home, 
ready for the morning’s duty. By the way, he 
hinted to the Hull Photographic Society that 
there is a man in Yorkshire who has discovered a 
new process in colour photography which will put 
all existing methods in the shade. It is not yet, 


however, ready for publication, so “ Ariel," like 
other mortals, has to wait with patience. 
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Where Ozobrome Scores. 


The society demonstration which calls upon one 
or two of the audience to try the process under 
consideration is appreciated. Nothing can be more 
satisfying as to its simplicity. At a meeting of 
the Southend Photographic Society, Mr. J. Archer 
demonstrated the ozobrome process under these 
conditions, and explained that the process was a 
means of making carbon prints with all the ad- 
vantages of the process, such as permanency, 
range of colour, etc., without the drawback of 
having to first make an enlarged negative—a 
frequent source of failure and trouble to the 
average amateur. 

A Review of Cameras. 


A novel lecture was given at the Sunderland 
Photographic Association by Mr. Wm. Milburn 
on “ Напа Cameras—Past and Present." Com- 
mencing with one of the very earliest types of 
cameras, and going through the maize of latter- 
day improvements—some of which were real and 
some illusory—Mr. Milburn wound up with illus- 
trations of work done some twenty years ago by 
a camera costing less than one-tenth of the up- 
to-date camera of the present time. Thus the 
moral is, that it is not the camera but the man 
behind it. 

Bishop Auckland Exhibition. 

The annual members’ exhibition of the Bishop 
Auckland Photographic Society has recorded 
another success for the society, and incidentally 
for Mr. Walter Pickering, one of its members. 
For the third time he has won the president's 
rose-bowl, a much-coveted trophy, for which some 
eighty exhibits were in competition. The presi- 
dent of the Northumberland and Durham Fede- 
ration describes the winning exhibit as a very 


beautiful decorative study. Congratulations to 
Mr. Pickering. Е 


Lewes Photographic €o ciety. 


The Lewes Photographic Society have had a 
pee year, financially and otherwise. The 
lance in hand has increased by nearly £2, and 


the new president is Alderman Wi htman, with 
Mr. F. W. Davey as secretary. ы 


Worthing Presentation. 


The president of the Worthing Camera Club 
had а pleasant duty on hand when he made the 
club’s presentation to Mr. E. F. H. Crouch, on 
his recent marriage. Mr. Crouch has been secre- 
tary for some years, and the members desired to 
avail themselves of the opportunity to recognise 
his sterling merits in that capacity. The souvenir 
took the form of a silver salver, suitably engraved, 
and a silver cream-jug for Mrs. Crouch. 


Worcester Camera Club. 


Several very attractive features have been 
arranged by the Worcestershire Camera Club. and 
the secretary and Council have been to consider- 
able trouble in providing an interesting and 
instructive programme, so that it only remains 
for the members to do their part in attending 
most, if not all, the lectures, thereby showing their 
appreciation of the work and making the winter 
session a success. So says the club secretary. 


The Simplicity of Bromoil. 


Bromoil seems to írighten certain people in the 
amount of personality the process requires, and 
therefore small wonder may be expressed at the 
surprise exhibited by the members oí the Wake- 
feld Photographic Society when Mr. Alex. G. 
Naylor demonstrated how easy the matter really 
was. Three members of the society inked up a 
print under the direction of Mr. Naylor, whose 
apparatus is as simple as the manipulations he 
demonstrates. Sinclair's bleacher, an  askew 
brush, a pocket-knife for a palette-knife, lantern 


slide cover-glass for palette, a piece of glass for 
a desk, and all is ready. ы 


Birmingham Success. 


The Birmingham Photographic Society are natu- 
rally delighted with their success at the Festival 
of Empire Exhibition at the Crystal Palace, the 
Society receiving the highest award—a silver cup 
—for the best collection sent in. Two members of 
the society, Mrs. G. A. Barton and Mr. Harold 


Baker, received gold medals for their respective 
exhibits. 
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selection of queries from our correspondents of 
general interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly 
›п this page. In order to relieve the pressure on our 
space, answers to other questions will be replied to by 
post, but each query must be accompanied by one of thc 
Coupons printed in the Advertisement pages. ADVICE, 
CRITICISM and INFORMATION will be freely given, 
and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions 
are legibly written. Full name and address must be 
епі in every case (not for publication). All queries and 


prints for criticism must be addressed to the Editor, 
THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked 


“ Query " or “Criticism ” on the outside. 


Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 
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Ozobrome. 


Is ozobrome а satisfactory process? My 
punts fail through loss of detail at one or 
oth ends of the scale, or else they appear 
hopelessly over or under printed. 


H. C. M. (Gosport). 


Ozobrome is certainly an excellent pro- 
cess, and is constantly used by some of 
our best pictorial workers. From your 
letter, it would seem that your original 
prints are of considerable contrast. 
Messrs. Illingworth and Co., of Willesden 
Junction, are always glad to assist by 
explanation and advice those who find 
any difficulty with the process. 


Copying Postcards. 
I am making a lantern lecture of a tour in 
Palestine. Can I copy a number of postcards 
that I brought back with me? There will be 
no charge made to see the slides, etc. 
G. W. (Rochdale). 
The question of money or no money 
does not touch the matter. If a work is 
copyright, no one may copy it for any 
purpose whatever, without the permission 
of the holder of the copyright, without run- 
ning a risk for damages. A picture may be 
protected by copyright and yet be with- 
out that word on it. It is for you to de- 
cide whether you will run the risk. If 
you can find out who made the postcards, 
probably you could get “permission” by 
writing a civil letter and acknowledging 
the concession whenever the slides were 
shown. To act otherwise involves you 
in a risk of trouble. 


Size of Stops. 
My 5 by 4 camera has а К.К. lens without 
stops. Can you pee say how I can find the 
diameters for making stops? A. G. (Hulme). 
Focus any distant object as sharply as 
possible. Then measure the distance 
between the ground glass and centre of 
lens. Divide this distance into eight 
equal parts. One of these divisions you 
may take as the diameter of the F/8 
opening, half this will be F/16, and half 
this again will be F/32. To find the size 
of F/11:, construct a square whose sides 
are the diameter of stop F/8. Draw the 
two diagonals of this square, bisecting 
each other at the centre of the square. 
The F/rr opening is the half diagonal 
of the square, whose sides are F/8. Е/22 
is half F/11, and so on. The above re- 
sults are not strictly (mathematically) cor- 
rect, but they are so very nearly correct 
that you may apply them in practice 
without any hesitation. 


Dilution of Developer. 
What are the limits of dilution of developer 
for stand development from a theoretical and 
practical point of view? It would seem that a 
point would be reached when the active agent 
would be oxidised before development was 
complete. What is the limit with rodinal? I 
developed some plates with rodinal 1 in Ico 
for 1} hrs. During the last stage develop- 
ment seemed to cease. I then added a similar 
quantity of rodinal, and after 1j hrs. got good 
results. Are there any books on the question? 
A. M. T. (Skipton-in-Craven). 
We are not aware that this interesting 
question has been worked out. It would 
require an extensive series of experiments. 
Your own results seem to point to т In 
5o as the practical limit for rodinal. No 
book has been published on this point, 
but Messrs. Wratten and Wainwright 
have issued a leaflet, gratis on applica- 
tion, which would probably interest you 
Combined Bath. 
I have tried the bath given in your issue of 
October 16, also the following:—Am. 5.-су. 
16 gr., salt 30 gr., hy. 2 0z., water 10 OZ., 
gold 1 gr., but neither of these baths suits me. 
I cannot get tones beyond red. Can you 


suggest anything? etc. 
W. G. H. (Bristol). 


You might find the following alkaline 
bath suit you, viz.: Water 20 oz., hypo 
4 02., lead nitrate то gr., powdered chalk 
1 oz. Shake all well together, then add 
gold chloride 3 gr. The trend of general 
opinion is that some papers are much 
more satisfactory than others for the com- 
bined bath method. Therefore you might 
find it advisable to try two or three 
different brands. 

Contrasty Negatives. 
I have some contrasty negatives. What is 
the best way to get a more gradual gradation? 
Will rubbing with methylated spirit do any 
good? What is the cause of the trouble? 
G. K. R. (Wakefield). 

The print you send indicates а negative 
that has been under-exposed for the 
shadows and dark parts, and also over- 
developed for the high lights. Rubbing 
with spirit is not likely to do much good. 
Your best chance is to reduce the negative 
with water 2 oz., ammonium persulphate 
20 gr. Then use a rapid matt.surface 
bromide paper, and develop the print 
with metol, ¢.g., water 20 0z., soda car- 
bonate 1 oz., soda sulphite 1 oz., metol 
20 gr. 

Dense Enlarged Negatives. 
In making enlarged negatives for carbon 


printing, I do not get enough density, etc. 
A. B. (Lisbon). 


you аге over-exposing, ог 
539 


Perhaps 
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perhaps it may be that you are using 
extra rapid plates which do not give 
bright contrasty negatives so easily as 
ordinary speed plates. Pyro-soda or 
hydroquinone with caustic alkali are best 
for plucky negatives, е.р., (A) Water 20 
oz., soda sulphite 1 о2., potassium 
bromide 20 gr., hydroquinone 8о gr. (В) 
Water 20 02., caustic soda 80 gr. Use 
equal parts of A and B. Do not keep 
these solutions longer than сап be 
avoided, as they act so much better when 
fairly fresh. 


Lens Questions. 


I have а 5 in. focus lens. If the camera focus- 
sing scale is set for 6 ít., how much depth of 
field should I get with F/6.8, and what differ- 
ence would it make if I use F/8? 


J. G. P. (Belmont). 


The following tabular statement, which 
is sufficiently accurate for all practical 
purposes, will give you an answer at a 
glance :— 

Lens, 5 inches focus: 

Stop F/6.8: near point 5 ft., focus 
point 6 ft., far point 71 ft. 
Stop F/8: near point 415 ft., focus 
point 6 ft., far point 7) ft. 
The focus point is that for which the 
lens is set on the focussing scale. The 
near and far points give us the practical 
range of objects sharp enough—1-1ooth 
inch disc of confusion—for most practical 
purposes. 


Converting Negative to Line Drawing, 
etc. 


Can you help me to make comic Christmas 
cards by exposing ordinary plate to light, 
fixing it, and then drawing with some ink 
which would print the design in black on 
white ground, etc.? 


R. M. (Wembley Park). 

There are two ways of accomplishing 
your desires. First draw the design with 
black waterproof ink on tracing paper the 
same size as the negative. When this is 
quite dry, place the drawing face to face 
with an ordinary or slow plate, expose to 
gaslight for a second or two, and then 
develop in the usual way. The second 
plan is to expose a plate to gaslight for 
a few seconds, then develop it very fully, 
fix, wash, and dry as usual. Then with 
a pen or fine brush draw the design on 
the film with: Water 1 о2., gum arabic 
20 gr., potassium iodide 2 drams, and 
enough iodine to bring the mixture to a 
deep port-wine colour. This will require 
about 1§ or 20 grains. This is allowed 
to sink into the film and dry, when it 
bleaches the silver deposit more ог 
less. The plate is now washed quickly 
under a spray, and then passed through 
the fixing bath and again washed. 
Night Photography. 

Can you give me a few hints about night 

photography, e.g., plate, exposure, еш.” 

Should be grateful for any suggestions. 

С. ). 5. (Ealing). 


Use rapid plates (see list of ultra-rapid 
plates in “A. P.” Monthly Exposure 
Table. Have your plates ' backed. 
Select subjects where you do not have 
such strong lights as street lamps either 
very near the camera or coming close to 
the edge of the plate. Avoid also very 
dark objects quite near the camera. 
Exposures vary enormously from s to 3o 
minutes with F/8. But for a fairly open 
street scene of average character, 10 to 1$ 
minutes with F/8 will not be far from the 
mark. Develop with metol without 
quinol, and do not over-develop. Here 
is a good formula: Water 20 о2., soda 
sulphite 1 о2., soda carbonate 1 oz., 
metol 20 gr. (no bromide). 
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Painless Photography. 

“Tt is a new era in photo- 
graphy,” зауз a morning 
journal. The previous new 
era having commenced as 
long ago as the week before 
last, it will be generally 
admitted that it is quite 
time to have another. The newest of new eras is the subject 
of a rapturous description, and we are told that all London 
is having its portrait taken in this particular fashion. But 
when the writer goes on to tell us that the new departure heralds 
the age of painless photograph, “just as gas heralded the age 
of painless tooth extraction "—well, somehow we wish he hadn't. 
You’re sure you don’t detect an escape? 


Guys at a Discount. 


A thoughtful reader of this journal has sent me a batch of 
waistcoat-pocket size pictures of November guys. He says that 
there is no other member of the staff to whom he dare send 
them. It would be obviously inappropriate, for instance, to 
send such Calabans to Ariel, but I am different. Looking 
through these prints, I begin to have the horrid fear that the 
sense of the ugly is passing away from us, that the 
deftness of man to design ugly things is petering out. Suppose 
the designers of our railway stations lost the instinct for the 
ugly! The thought is too awful to contemplate, and what 
would become of some of our leading pictorialists—but, there, 
the subject is obvious. Anyhow, these guys impress me as 
being no uglier than they should be. We have not advanced 
much in this direction since I donned the masks of my boyhood, 
thereby exchanging, according to an ill-natured sister, one kind 
of grinning imbecility for another. Probably the mask 
designers would complain of unfair competition. The average 
motor dress with goggles struck them an all but mortal blow, 
and some recent fashions have about finished the job. 


When Flattery is Unkind. 


‘I fear that guys would not last much longer were it not for 
the opportunity they give to the photographer. The flowers in 
the garden of my correspondent bloom unseen, or at any rate 
unphotographed, from January to Christmas, but he never 
neglects the photography of his children in their November 
get-up, and the photographs, taken late in the afternoon 
apparently, the dark figures being placed against some dark 
bushes, and two-thirds of the picture space being occupied with 
irrelevant details, would send the gentle critic of beginners’ 
prints into the undertaking business. Still, there is a realism 
about guy photography which the real thing fails to give you. 
You do not see in the photograph the join at the side of the 
head. My correspondent tells a good story against himself, 
but its absolute originality I rather doubt. A lady visitor, who 
has no particle of humour in her composition, was shown one 
print in which he himself had put on a mask and posed as the 
guy. She was quite ignorant of all these Fawksey proceedings. 
“The position is not good,” she said, after a calm and critical 
inspection. “Your feet turn in, and your hat is not on straight, 
but your face—yes—has come out admirably.” 


The Ideal Lantern Lecturer. 


Following the example of certain other journals, we have 
sent our reliable investigator to various lecturers of eminence 
in the photographic world, with the idea of discovering some 
hints that may be profitable to the amateur who has reached 
that stage of his evolution in which he can deliver an illustrated 
lecture. 

Mr. A. H. BLAKE. 

The great thing, said Mr. Blake, was to give the homely touch 
to your subject. The parish pump of Muggleton was more 
interesting to Muggletonians than a thousand Matterhorns. He 
hesitated to put forward his personal preferences, but the lec- 
ture he had always most enjoyed was of the four-square kind, 
bounded on the north by Marylebone Lane, on the west by the 
Tvburn river, on the south by Bankside, and on the east by 
City Road. 
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Mr. F. MARTIN DUNCAN. 

Mr. Martin Duncan said that he did not like to lay down 
hard-and-fast rules for young lecturers, but he was bound to 
say that he felt something wanting somehow unless a lecture 
were garnished with bacilli, or at least with trypanosoma. 

Mr. OLIVER G. PIKE. 

“i take it for granted,” said Mr. Pike, to our reliable investi- 
gator, “that by an ideal lecture you mean a lecture on birds. 
Otherwise, of course, you would not use the word ‘ ideal.’ That 
being so, I should say that the supreme quality required іп а 
lecturer is a capacity to endure saturation, agitation, disloca- 


tion, and privation—and the commiseration of his audience 
when he tells them about it.” 


Dr. FRANCIS WARD. 
“The ideal lantern lecture,” said Dr. Ward in his breezy way, 
“will under no circumstances be dry. Hence it will have to be 


wet, and, really, under such limited conditions I fail to see 
what is available except fishes.” 


Pyrotechnics. 


The witchery of the night has settled down for good upon some 
of our brethren. The immediate consequences of a number of 
dark-room dishes thudding down upon one’s head are as 
nothing to those which follow a glance through a portfolio of 
night pictures. As a result of a careful census of one print, 1 
found the high lights to be as follows :— 

Lamps on cabs at rank .................. 23 

Street electric light standards ......... 
Lights from windows ..................... 
Letters in illuminated signs ............ 
Clock dial ...... "— a eam ыы бей I 
Snake-like reflections in water ...... 18 


It was a regular orgy of fireworks. But that is far outdone by 
America, the land of the stars and, incidentally, the stripes. 
One must stand on the Brooklyn Bridge at midnight to see the 
fire fly. The dots of light from lighted windows must mount 
into hundreds in one panoramic photograph. 


The Pictures that Speak. 


A Swedish engineer has invented a speaking picture.—2ai/y 
Paper. 
We have pictures that roar, and that boom, and that bellow, 
That shriek, and that yell, and that brawl, and that howl; 
We have pictures that shout, “We are all made to sell О!” 
That lisp, and that trill, and that squeal, and that growl. 


9 
16 (most modest). 
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We have pictures that bray, and that crow, and that gabble, 
That scoff, and that taunt, and that mock, and that quiz, 
And we've pictures that enter with chant and with babble, 

And pictures that—bless me!—go out with a fizz. 


We have pictures that hiss, and that groan, and that stammer, 
That whisper, and mutter, and bubble and squeak— 

Do you think it is needful, in view of this clamour, 
To travel to Sweden for pictures that speak? 


Terms of Subscription for “Тһе Amateur Photographer and Photo- 
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(Supplement) 3 


SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Lesson. MORE ABOUT DEVELOPMENT PAPERS. 


AST week we considered the 

choice of a paper for print- 
ing, so as to get the best 
possible result from апу 
given negative. We as- 
sumed, if you remember, 
that the negative was ap- 
proximately right; that 15, that 
care had been exercised іп ехро- 
sure and development, and that the 
selection of the printing paper was 
made, not to enable us to get a print, 
but to enable us to get absolutely the 
best possible print the negative would 
yield. It must not be forgotten that, 
using the same negative and the same 
printing paper, it is possible to get good 
prints, indifferent prints, and bad prints. 
In a word, the way the paper is handled 
has its effect on the final result. Any 
of the bromide and gaslight papers on 
the market will give good results, but 
they are not necessarily all alike, and 
some will stand methods of working 
which would be fatal with others. It is 
perhaps scarcely possible to deal with 
each brand separately. We can only 
deal with the broad principles common 
to the use of all brands, and leave the 
worker to find out where any particular 
make he is using must be humoured. 
As an instance of what we mean, some 
gaslight papers may be developed for 
as long as a minute without showing 
signs of staining, whilst others, if de- 
veloued so long, would give pronounced 
brown stains in the lighter portions of 
the print. 

However, let us go carefully through 
the process of making a print on any 
one of the gaslight or slow-contact 
types of development papers. We may 
work either in the dark-room or in an 
ordinary room. If in a dark-room we 
had better so arrange the developing 
light that we get an ample yellow illu- 
mination. One thickness of yellow 
glass or of canary fabric is quite enough 
protection, and will enable us to see 
quite easily the proper depth of print. 
A good, strong light is needed for ex- 
posing by, as gaslight papers are rela- 
tively slow (that is, as compared with 
bromide paper) If we have a small 
oil lamp the printing time may easily 
run into several minutes with an 


average negative, and to much more 
than this if the negative is inclined to 
be thick. 


If, therefore, you can arrange a good 
incandescent gas mantle burning at its 
best, and giving about 60 candle 
power, or a 50 or 100 candle power 
Osram electric lamp, time will be saved, 
and the work of printing will not be- 
come tedious. One point is important, 
if uniform and certain results are de- 
sired: the lamp should be kept at a 
definite distance from the printing 
frame when exposing the prints. It is 
well to have a shelf or bracket, so that 
the loaded frame may be placed in posi- 
tion with certainty each time. The 
printing frame, by the way, should 
never be nearer to the light than the 
diagonal of the negative being printed 
from. This means, that with a 5 by 4 
negative the light and negative should 
be six inches apart. If this rule is not 
observed the extreme corners will get 
appreciably less light than the centre of 
the negative, and the corners and 
margins of the print will appear lighter 
than the centre. 


Daylight changing of spool films, and 
daylight developing in tanks are now 
so often adopted that many workers 
have no dark-room, and so work gas- 
light papers in an ordinary sitting- 


room illuminated in the normal 
manner. To work successfully, the 


table should be pushed over to the 
corner of the room furthest away from 
the light, and such light should not be 
too powerful. To be quite on the safe 
side, nothing stronger than 50 candle 
power should be used for developing 
by; it should be at least 10 or :2 ft. 
away from the developing dish, and the 
table should be so arranged that you 
stand with your back to the light, your 
body casting a shadow across the dish. 
The sensitive paper gets the minimum 
of actinic light during development if 
this arrangement is made. Never 
forget that the paper zs sensitive to this 
light, and that fogging is only avoided 
by exercising reasonable care in work- 
ing, and taking care not to have the 
exposed print about for more than 40 
or 50 seconds between taking it out of 


the frame and having it in the fixing 
bath. 

The correct exposure will, of course, 
be found in the usual way, by making a 
series of trial strips, giving, say, 5, 10, 
20, and 4o seconds. The developer 
usually recommended 15 metol-hydro- 
quinone, but amidol, ав used for 
bromide printing, may be satisfactorily 
employed. 

Here is a standard formula which 
will be found to work well with prac- 
tically all the papers on the market : — 


МЕ лыгын ы ? er, 
Hydroquinone  ......... 30 gr. 
Sodium sulphite ........ 220 gr. 
Sodium carbonate ...... 400 gr 
IO per cent. potass. 

bromide solution .... 15 drops. 
Water. OD to. uc IO OZ. 


For the softer working gaslight papers 
this may be diluted with its own bulk 
of water. In making up this developer 
the substances should be dissolved in 
the order given, and especial care 
should be taken to see that the sulphite 
is dissolved before the carbonate is 
added. 

If amidol is used it should be freshly 
mixed and fairly strong. 


Sodium  sulphite 
nlt ir) NTC 2 OZ. 
WAOE  axadeerroar eia Г Г IO OZ 
ATUSOD „хаа ладат обуна 120 Яг. 
Теп per cent. potass. 
bromide .... 50s 60 minims 
will be found to work well. 


With either of these developers the 
essential point is that such an exposure 
must be given as will ensure the print 
being fully developed in 3o seconds. 
Any prolongation of development is 
almost certain to produce yellowish 
hrown stains. 

The print should be soaked before 
development, and rinsed after develop- 
ment and before fixing. Тһе best 
fixing bath is an acid bath made thus: 

A. Stock hypo— 


Hypo (crystals) ... 1 part by bulk 


Water ЖЕТКІ. 3 parts js 
B. Sodium bisulphite— 

Sodium bisulphite ...... 1 lb. 

Water А 


а (Supplement) 


To mix fixing bath take— 
СЕРНЕ DROP 
қылмады ан dea dais I OZ. 

This bath is suitable not only for gas- 
light but also for bromide papers. 

To hark back for a moment to the 
trial exposure, and the development 
of this, we would suggest that as soon 
as the developer is poured over the test 
strip you should commence counting 
seconds in the usual way. 


I 2 3 4-І 
I2 3 4—2 
т 2-3 4—3 


And so on, counting at ап ordinary 
conversational rate of speaking. When 
20 seconds or 3o seconds have been 
counted, pour off the developer, quickly 
rinse the print, and at once place it in 
the fixing bath. If, after fixing, the trial 
print, when examined in a really good 
white light, shows no sign of staining 
it is reasonably safe to assume that the 
same time of development may be given 
to the actual prints with safety. 
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The freshness of the developer used 
15 a very important point. Even if the 
time of development is kept short, stain- 
ing will occur if the same developer is 
used for several prints in succession. 
As the exposed print should be soaked 
till limp, it is clear that quite a small 
quantity of developer will be sufhcient 
to cover it evenly. Half an ounce 15 
ample, and after use it may be thrown 
away, for six ounces of developing 
solution is not an unreasonable quantity 
to use in the production of a dozen 
good prints. However, a more econo- 
mical method is sometimes employed— 
the application of the developer with a 
brush or mop, It might be thought that 
such a method would produce streaky 
prints, but if the correct exposure 15 
given, all parts of the print will develop 
up fully, and should one part develop 
first it will stop when fully developed, 
thus allowing the remainder of the print 
to catch up. All things considered we 
should recommend the method of de- 
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velopment in the dish, as the saving of 
solution by the brush method is not 
great with small-sized prints. 

Fixing often presents a difficulty. As 
soon as the print is developed and 
rinsed it is thrown into the fixing bath. 
It must be instantly immersed, how- 
ever, or brown stains due to sulphura- 
tion will be likely to occur. If the print 
is tucked under the hypo with the hand, 
considerable washing is needed to re- 
move the hypo from the fingers before 
it is safe to handle the sensitive paper 
again. This gives trouble, and causes 
delay. A strip of thin wood with the 
corners suitably rounded off may be 
used to press the print beneath the sur- 
face. Some workers can manage to 
slide the print under the surface, but, 
on the whole, the slip of thin wood is 
the most reliable method. The print 
should be turned over two or three 
times while it is in the bath, and five 
minutes’ fixation is sufficient in a solu- 
tion of the strength given above. 


A 
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Full particulars and conditions were given last week. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to E. C. 
Quinton, 1, High Street, Wimbledon. (Title of print, “ Rich- 
mond Bridge—Evening.”) Technical data: Plate, Imperial 5.5. 
ortho. ; lens, Celor; stop, F/4.8; exposure 2 secs. ; time of day, 
5 p.m., November ; developer, m.q.; printing process, enlarged 
on Wellington C.C. rough bromide, sulphide toned. 

The Second Prize to W. J. Sayer, 181, High Street, Chatham. 


October; developer, pyro-soda; printing process, Wellington 
C.C. bromide, sulphide toned. 


Hon. Mention. 

G. J. Walley, Horncastle; Robt. Ure, Glasgow; Miss A. R. 
Naylor, Herne Hill; Robt. K. Holmes, Dollar (2); D. G. 
Hyslop, Grangemouth; H. M. Kellam, Bolton; W. J. Rutter, 
Durham; John R. Cunliffe, Burnley; Victor Mills, Clapham 


Common, S.W.; H. R. Dorning, Chorley; W. J. Sayer, Chat- 


(Title of print, “Lac d’Amour.”) Technical data: Plate, Barnet ) АЖЖ rni 
ham; Chas. F. Cogswell, Grimsby. 


ortho. ; lens, Blitz; stop, F/11; exposure, r-10th sec.; time of 


day, 3 p.m., September; developer, m.q.; printing process, SEN VL УЫС Жаға ج‎ 
bromoil. BEGINNERS’ SECTION. 

An Extra Prize is awarded to R. A. R. Bennett, Walton Тһе Beginners’ Prize is awarded to W. Stansfield, 41, Higher 
Manor Lodge, Oxford. (Title of print, *Seaweed.") Technical Temple Street, C.-on-M., Manchester. (Title of print, “Spring 


Sunshine." Technical data: Plate, Wellington anti-screen; 
lens, Dallmeyer ; stop, F/8 ; exposure, 1-1oth sec. ; time of day, 
3 pm., May; developer, azol; printing process, enlarged on 
Oxford peach bromide, toned. 


data: Plate, Ilford Versatile iso.; exposure, 1-30th sec.; time 
of day, 3 p.m., June; developer, pyro-metol; printing process, 
Lilywhite bromide. 

The Mounting Prize to J. E. Hall, Strathmore, Kent House 
Road, Beckenham. (Title of print, “Head of a Child.) 
Technical data: Plate, Wellington anti-screen ; lens, Eidoscope 
103 in. ; stop, F/7 ; exposure, ro secs.; time of day, afternoon, 


Owing to pressure on space this week, the names of com- 
petitors placed in Classes I., II., and lII., and in Beginners’ 
Class are omitted. 
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WEEKLY COMPETITION COUPON. 


BEGINNER'S COUPON ONLY. 
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Particulars of Plate, Exposure, Lens, Stop, Time of Day, Date, 34 Particulars of Plate, Exposure, Lens, Stop, Time of Day, Date, 
Developer, ana Printing Раса „а дынама e esse 52 Developer, and Printing Process...................... secession 
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eA SUUS Mac v oer Per амда озса CR st 

TIPS LICHE WU TUMOR COME SECONDI om 


DE m а brs | DECLARATION.—I hereby declare that I ат а bona-fide Amateur Photographer, that 
iat the Geis x ау сосе bes A om ot пола Sheen Bas ی‎ ee aa 3 the whole of the work in the production of this photograph was done by me, and that 
agree to abide by the decision of the Editor. , des Meri Bort hd won a Prize See Competition or Exhibition. 1 agree to 

Name (if a i ly. өзім Mira: oe Miss) Od abide yt e decision of the itor. 

Д 4559 459 r 494 945450  ee6ee9000900452090900000909000000900900009900000000000000009 55 Хате (if a lady, write Mrs. or Miss) Шы баасы ал A E PE EON A E e s 4 

IMPORTANT.—The Coupon must be securely affixed to back of print, and if its return | 29 

is desired a sufficiently large stamped addressed wrapper or envelope must be 39 IMPORTANT.-—The Coupon must be securely affixed to back of print. and if its return 
enclosed, otherwise the Editor cannot be responsible for loss or delay. is desired a sufficiently large stamped addressed wrapper or envelope must be 


enclosed, otherwise the Editor cannot be responsible for loss or delay. 


State here.......... 
State here 


.... whether stamped addressed wrapper enclosed for return. 


"Mark package outside " WEEKLY COMPETITION.’ whether stamped addressed wrapper enclosed for return. 


Mark nackage outside " BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION." 


ENQUIRY COUPONS. —Either or both of the above Coupons must accompany Queries on Technical, Рісїогіаі, or other таг: ега. 
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tion (Beginners 


Every week two or three prints entered іп THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS 
' Section) will be criticised on this page. 


Weekly Competi- 


The 


technical data are printed as supplied by the authors; and 
the hints given may be helpful to other beginners dealing with the same class 


of subject. 


О NE of the most difficult things in the 
whole range of portrait and figure 
work is the depicting of genuine emotions, 
and perhaps the satisfactory rendering of 
a smile is the most difficult of all. 

There are two reasons for our difficulty. 
In the first place, a smile is a transitory 


thing, and in fact it is this fleeting 
character that constitutes some of its 
charm. An ancient Greek poet compares 


it to the countless dimplings of the ocean, 
which we all know 1s never really at abso- 
lute rest for a moment. If we are dealing 
with "grown-ups " there is often another 
difficulty, viz., that of self-consciousness. 
‘Lhe put-on, assumed, ready-made smile 
we all know only too well. Of course, 
adults do smile quite naturally at times ; 
but when the smiler happens to know that 
a photograph is in contemplation, the 
chances are that the conscious smile will 
be different in some subtle but undesirable 
wav from the genuine unconscious thing 
we want. 

Now in the case of such youngsters as 
we see depicted on this page the case 
is somewhat different. Happily for the 
photographer, thev are scarcely old 
enough to “put on" a special photo- 
graphic expression. So that if the photo- 
erapher is moderately expert, lucky, alert, 
and fortunate in the matter of his models, 
he stands a good chance of success. 

Now in Fig. A we get near to a success, 
and vet just miss it. The sprawled-out 
legs are quite spontaneous, natural, and 
amusing. But the photographer made the 
grave mistake of selecting the position 


Fig A.—Ows STRIKE. 


By A. de Ste. Croix. 


of his model so that direct sunlight was 
on the boy's face. The consequence is 
that the youngster is obliged to screw up 
his eyes in such a way that it spoils his 
expression. The whole attitude is so sug- 
gestive of a regular young “ pickle ета 
bag full of mischief—that one cannot help 


Fig. B.—Percy. By Henry J. Robson. 


liking the kiddie for his lively expression 
of character. ‘his question of direction 
and strength of lighting is one of con- 
siderable importance іп all practical work, 
as we here see. 

Now in the case of Fig. В ме again 
have a standing figure, but here there is a 
more diffused condition of 
light, so that the model is 
evidently not troubled with 
a strong light in his eyes. 
The position in Fig. B is 
not quite so livelv, but at 
the same time the whole 
pose and "swing " of the 
body is quite good and 
spontaneous, and the ех- 
pression is also very happy 
and pleasing. 

But—and there is alwavs 
a "but "^ in photographv—the 
ground part of this picture 
is not quite satisfactory. It 
is all too much one grey flat 
patch, so that the various 
planes of the picture do not 
retire in a very satisfactory 
manner. One would like to 
see the nearer part (lower 


Fig. С.-Тиек Water Bany. By 


(Supplement) 5 


half inch or so) of the ground a little 
darker. 

In the third example, Fig. C, again we 
have the smile. But the whole scene of 
the nude out in the open air at once tells 
us that the scene has been specially put 
together for the purpose of photography. 
It 15, in fact, a case of what the Bill Svkes 
fraternity call a " put-up " job. Тһе con- 
sequence is that it lacks the desirable 
features of naturalness and spontancity. 

Technically, all three original prints arc 
of quite commendably good qualitv, but 
of course the reproductions do not, and, 
in fact, cannot be expected to, convev all 
the subtle gradations of the originals, so 
that a little allowance must be made in 
this direction. Now as regards the vcry 
important matter of background. Fig. A 
is not satisfactory, because the back- 
ground is too complicated, and tends to 
assert itself more than its merits justify. 
The liny diagonal fencing, or whatever 
it may be, coming just behind the head 
is unfortunate in character and position. 

In the case of Fig. B we see the great 
help which a quiet and retiring back- 
ground can give. This part of the picture 
is slightly out of focus; but this has not 
been carried to anything like an assertive 
or unpleasing degree, and vet just enough 
to prevent one's eye being bothered by un- 
important detail. Then, again, there ar? 
no very striking contrasts of light and 
shade in this background. In Fig. A we 
have not only obtrusive detail, but also 
rather strongly accentuated contrasts of 
light and shade. In the third instance the 
background is chiefly made up of stronz 
dark, but here and there the strong sun- 
light glinting among the leaves has given 
us a number of small bright patches which 
are a little fidgetting to the eve. The 
darkest parts in both Figs. A and C are 
too solidly dark. 


Al three workers certainly deserve a 


word of praise, and although we have хеп- 
tured to point out features which are not 
entirely satisfactory, vet these are not to 
be taken as discouragements, but rather as 
suggestions for the need of keeping a still 
sharper look out in their future work. 


NEW readers should note that 


back numbers containing 
previous Beginners lessons are 


obtainable from the Publishers, 
52, Long Acre, London, W.C. 


Miss E. Cross. 
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UAL VERT. BRUGES Ву W. HOWARD COLEY. 
i PERT GES. — TP 
ы From the Norwich Photographic Society's Exhibition, 
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ITALIAN MARINES LANDING АТ TRIPOLI, By HERBERT BALDWIN. 
From а negative developed with Tabloid Rytol. See article on p. 553. 
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AN INTERESTING FIND. 


By CHARLES S, COOMBES, 
Awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
| 546 
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As announced in our last issue, next week's A. P. 
AND P. N. will be the Special Christmas Number, and 
readers who have in 
the past expressed 
their appreciation of 
our Special Numbers 
have again a treat in store for them. Extra pages of 
illustrations and articles will be included, and special 
articles dealing with both indoor and outdoor branches 
of winter photography will be a feature. In view of the 
fact that these special issues are “ sold out’’ almost 
immediately upon publication, readers who desire extra 
copies are asked to place their orders at once, to avoid 
disappointment. 


THE “А.Р.” SPECIAL CHRISTMAS 
NUMBER NEXT WEEK. 


o e s 


Last season, when the provincial photographic exhibi- 
tions were being held, one heard on all sides of the 
“ slump ” in photographic work. We 
have already advanced a cogent 
reason for this, and are glad to note 
that this year's shows proclaim an im- 
proved state of things. At three recent exhibitions at 
which we have judged, namely, Norwich, Cambridge, 
and City of London and Cripplegate, record entries 
have been the rule, and in the case of the two latter, it 
has been a difficult task to find room for all. The work, 
too, has shown a notable improvement all round, while 
we were glad to note at the Cambridge exhibition that 
several leading pictorialists who have not shown at many 
exhibitions in recent years, entered work in the open 
classes again. Much foreign work has also been 
attracted to the British shows recently—the exhibitions 
mentioned above including many pictures from abroad 
by workers whose names appeared in this year's London 
Salon. We hope that the success of the Salon will be 
. repeated in all this season's exhibitions. 


THE SWING OF 
THE PENDULUM. 


е 9e 


The December magazines and Christmas numbers 
already appearing again show, among other things, the 
value of the photograph as an aid to 
THE APPEAL charitable appeals. Many magazines 

PICTURE. make an appeal to their readers on behalf 

"P of one or other philanthropic agency at 
this time of the year, and the agencies themselves also 
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PRINCIPAL CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE. 


- 3.554 
Architectural Photography (Illus.), бу 
А - 2.558 


21" TOPICS OF THE WEEK. |” 
5) EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Illustrations: — 

-“Шайал Marines Landing at Tripoli, 
by Herbert Baldwin - - p. 545 

--“ An Interesting Find,” by Char es 5. 
Coombes - = - p.540 

— The Little Convalescent,” by Harrop 
P. Wight - . - . - p 5% 
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ё 555 
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send out multitudinous appeals on their own account. 
Few of even the most conscientious philanthropists 
possess patience enough to read the full details of the 
excellent work which come their way, and if they do they 
are not likely to be thrilled by the statistics of a mothers’ 
meeting. But the photograph has an instant and telling 
effect, and beside it the unillustrated appeal has small 
chance indeed. Generally, it is some phase or other of 
the work in question which is the subject of the picture, 
but when this does not lend itself to good illustration, it 
is possible to fall back upon any picture of, say, a group 
of slum children, and remark, “ Here are the sort of 
kiddies to whom we are .going to give a Christmas 
treat." But we think it quite a mistake to find out and 
photograph emaciated waifs or people whose gauntness 
proclaims them to be on the verge of famine. One’s 
object is not to harrow the charitable heart, but to soften 
it, and the smiling little beggar with ragged clothes and 
no shoes, who looks as happy as a king in spite of it, has 
probably the best value, philanthropically speaking. 


е е & 


There is surely no more remarkable meeting of ex- 
tremes than that which occurs when a modern man with 
a Camera wanders over the haunts of 
that prehistoric brother of his who 
used the antler of a red deer for his 
pickaxe, and the shoulder-blade of an 
ox for his shovel. At the Camera Club recently a lec- 
ture was given by Mr. St. George Gray, who for the 
past three years has been conducting excavations on 
behalf of the British Association at the great Stone 
Circle of Avebury in Wiltshire. The picturesque vil- 
lage of Avebury, half-way between Swindon and 
Devizes, is built actually within a Druidical temple. In 
its glory this prehistoric erection was four times greater 
than the better-known Stonehenge. Unfortunately, 
ninety-five per cent. of the great monoliths have dis- 
appeared, but enough remain, together with the fosse, 
to testify to the intense activity of a bygone race. In 
order to show, not only the stones, but also the barrows 
or tumuli on the hillside, Mr. Gray found photography 
by early morning or early evening light most effective 
for his purpose. Some of his pictures of the work of 
excavation had quite an Eastern atmosphere, but the 
glare from the chalk makes photography difficult. 


THE TRACKS OF 
PRIMITIVE MAN. 


Judging from Mr. W. B. Ferguson’s paper at the 
Royal Photographic Society, photographic enterprise 
does not belong exclusively to the other 
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Although later than usual this year, ‘‘ Photograms 
of the Year,’’ published by George Routledge and 
Sons, Ltd., is none the less wel- 


BRITISH side of the North Sea. A little more than “ PHOTOGRAMS OF come. The editor, Н. Snowden 
ENTERPRISE. д year ago Dr. Goldberg brought before ТИЕ WEAR” Ward, F.R.P.S., has effected 
the Photographic Congress at Brussels a several alterations and improve- 


prismatic wedge-screen made so as to cut off light in a 
regular graduated scale, and yet not to have any selec- 
tive absorption. This was carried out by enclosing a 
wedge of neutral-tinted gelatine between two glass 
plates. It struck Mr. Ferguson as possible that this 
wedge-screen might be employed for the construction of 
useful pieces of apparatus, both for the exposure of 
plates and the testing of densities. On writing to 
Germany, however, he was told to °“ call again ” in six 
or nine months, but in the meantime he found that Mr. 
Е. F. Renwick, of the Ilford Company, had already 
undertaken the manufacture of these screens by Dr. 
Goldberg’s process, and thus he was able soon to pro- 
cure an excellent and not over-costly article. While it 
is not possible to measure the minuter densities by 
means of the excellent instrument which he has devised, 
yet for the practical work of determining the speed of 
a plate the range of densities between 0.5 and 2.5 is the 
most important, and such densities are readily measured 
in Mr. Ferguson’s apparatus. 


ments in the make-up of this interesting annual. A 
frontispiece in the form of a hand-printed photogravure 
by T. and R. Annan and Sons, from an original by J. 
Craig Annan, and a number of reproductions in colour 
from autochrome апа dioptichrome originals аге 
included; while a special feature is a series of mounted 
pictures interpolated in supplement form throughout the 
volume. Ав in the past few volumes, the principal 
critique of the pictorial work of the year has been written 
by Mr. H. Snowden Ward, while the article dealing with 
pictorial photography in France is by Robert Demachy, 
and “Тһе Cultivation of the Photogram in Germany "' 
by F. Matthies Masuren. Pictorial work in Australia 
and South Africa is dealt with respectively by Walter 
Burke, F.R.P.S. and George E. Whiting. Mr. Ward's 
outlook on pictorial photography for the past year, and 
his anticipations for the future, are flavoured with a 
cheery optimism that is pleasant reading. ‘‘ Photo- 
grams of the Year ” is distinctly a book that all pictorial 
workers should obtain. 


— M 
“THE A. P. AND P. N." EXPOSURE TABLE FOR DECEMBER. 


EVERY MONTH a brief exposure table is given here for the assistance of our readers in their practical work. A glance at the current 
approximate exposures as here given will serve as a reliable guide for most purposes. Тһе subjects will be varied to suit the time of year. Тһе 
following exposures will serve as a working guide for any fine day during the month, between the hours of 11 in the morning and | in the 


afternoon, with the sun shining, but not necessarily on the subject. 


Stop used, F/8. The exposure should be doubled if the sun is obscured 


or if stop F/I] is used. For F/16 give four times the exposure. For F/5'6 give half. From 9 to 11 a.m. or from | to 3 p.m., double these 


exposures. From 8 to 9 a.m. or 3 to 4 p.m., treble them. 


SUBJECT. | Ordinary Plate. Medium Pilate. Rapid Plate. ee vies Жыра 

Open seascapes and cloud studies ... 1/15 sec. 1/25 sec. 1/45 sec. 1/60 sec.) 1,75 вес. 
Open landscapes with по very heavy | 

shadows in foreground. Shipping studies 
Or seascapes with rocks, beach scenes 1/8 T 1/12 РА 1/25 ys 1/30 $5 1/40 Ра 
Ordinary landscapes and landscapes with 

snow, open river scenery, figure studies 

in the open, light buildings, wet street | 

йӨз АҢЫ . uua ке: dips ne cee, ERAS жы 1/3 A | 1/4 ыз 2/0) 4 1/4129 y 1/15 , 
Landscapes in fog or mist, or with strong 

foreground. Well-lighted street scenes 1/2 » 1/3 us 1/6 А 1/8 м 1/10 , 
Buildings ог trees occupying greater portion | 

of picture We o se ew whe, Web. -Яғы ай 1 $$ 3/4 22 | 1/3 .. 1/4 РА 1/5 - 
Portraits or groups taken out of doors, not | 

too much shut in by buildings ... sss 3 secs. 2 secs. | 4 "T 3/4 Жж 1/2 " 
Portraits in well-lighted room, light sur- 

roundings, big window, and white reflector | 8 Py 6 44 4 secs. 3 secs. 2 secs. 


As a further guide we append a list of some оу the best known makes of plates ani films on the market. 
The speeds of other plates on the market will be given om application, 


approximately indicate the speeds referred to above. 


They have been divided into groups which 


Ultra Rapid Plates. 


BARNET, Red Seal. 
Super-Speed. 
Royal S'ardard. 
" Special Ex. Rapid. 
CRITERION, Extra Special 
Rapid. 
Eastman. Special Ultra Rapid. 
Epwarps Comet. 
Gem, Salon. 
м Portrait. 
ILFORD, Monarch 
Panchromatic. 


CADETT, 


” 
” 


„ Zenith. 
IMPERIAL, Flashlight. 
3 Orthochrome S.S. 
LUMIERE, Sigma. 
2: Violet Label. 
MARION, Supreme 
P.5 


Mawson, Celeritas 
uk Giadiator. | 
PAGET, Swift and Ex. Special. 


Versatile, Most Rapid. 


Расет, Panchromatic 
Rajar, Ultra Rapid. 
WARWICK, Warpress. 
WELLINGTON, "Xtra Speedy. 
к Press. 
W RATTEN Speed, Verichrome 
and Panchromatic 
Extra Rapid Plates. 
BaRNET, Extra Rapid. 
"9 Ortho. 
CADETT, Royal Standard 
Extra Rapid. 
T Royal Standard 
Ortho. 
Criterion, Extra Карі !. 
d Iso. Extra Rapid. 
EASTMAN, Extra Rapid. 
la Ortho. 
Epwarps, Snapshot Iso 
Gem, Meteor. 
ILFORD Rapid Chromatic. 
E Special Rapid 
IMPERIAL, Special Rapid. 
Leto, Phoenix. 


LuMIERE, Blue Label 
Marion, Instantaneous 


45 50. 

MawsoN, Felixi. 

5 Ortho В 

РАСЕТ,ХХХХХ. 

ж Special Rapid. 

RAJAR, Special Rapid. 

VIDEX, Special Rapid. 

WARWICK, Special Rapid. 

WELLINGTON, Anti-screen, Iso- 
Speedy. 

WRATTEN, Drop Shutter and 
Allochrome and Pinachrome 
Bathed. 

Rapid Plates. 

BARNET, Film. 

Слретт,Коуа! Standard Rapid 

Professional. 
CLERON, Roll Film 
м Flat Film 
EASTMAN, Rapid 
EDWARDS, Auto-screen Inst. Iso. 
МА Matte-Ground 
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En siGn, Film. 
Gem, Isochromatic 
» Medium. 
ILFORD, Versatile Rapid. 
Ys эз Ortho. 
IMPERIAL, Orthochrome S.R. 
" Sovereign. 
N.F 


% 3 Y 
Когак, N.C. Film. 
= Premo Film Pack. 
Kopoip. Plate 
LUMIERE, Ortho, А, B, and С. 
9 Film. 
Mawson, Electric. 
PAGET, Ortho. Special Rapid 
Rajar, Iso. Roll Film 
VipEx, Isochromatic. 
Warwick, Instantaneous 
WELLINGTON, Films 
WRATTEN, Pinacyanol Bathed. 
Medium Plates. 
Асға, Chromo. 
»,  Cbhromo-Isolar 
BARNET, Medium. 


BARNET, Medium Ortho. 
Сківтоір, Film. 
ILFORD., Chromatic 

» Empress. 
Marion, Portrait. 

м Landscape. 
PAGET, ХХХ 
WELLINGTON, Landscape. 


Ordinary Plates. 


Асға, Isolar 
Вакхет, Ordinary. 
CRITERION, LUN 

м so. Ordinary. 
Epwanps. Medium. 
ILFORD, Ordinary, 
IMPERIAL, Ordinary. 
LuMiERE, Yellow 
Marion. Ordinary. 
Mawson, Castle. 
PAGET, XX. 
RAJAR, Ordinary. 
WARWICK, Ordinary. 
"WRATTEN, lnstantareous, 


bel. 
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| A FEW years 
ago the 
pioneer pho- 
tographer 
would tell 
you that there 
was no developer like ferrous oxalate for bromide paper, 
but it had a drawback—it was messy. There are many 
photographers of to-day who are devotees of amidol, 
for both gaslight and bromide papers, but despite its 
exceptional qualities, there are prejudices against it, for 
it requires always to be freshly made, and it will lead 
to a variety of petty troubles if used without due regard 
to its vagaries. 

The simplicity of the developer should appeal to the 
amateur who makes up his own solutions, as well as 
those who like to control the character of their pictures. 
There is a very wholesale maxim to the effect that in 
bromide printing everything depends on giving the cor- 
rect exposure, and letting development be automatic; 
this is a good plan, unless some esthetic qualities are 
aimed at, or a particular type of green-black or other 
tone of image is wanted. 

At the beginning of the winter season, when oppor- 
tunities for making negatives begin to grow less, every- 
one is on the look-out for producing new effects from 
the summer’s exposures. An hour or two devoted to 
testing the possibilities of amidol for bromide and gas- 
light papers, as well as for lantern slides, will be well 
repaid, and to those unfamiliar with this developing 
agent it will in all probability strongly appeal. 

The normal or orthodox developer is made with a 
simple solution of sodium sulphite, to each ounce of 
which four or five grains of amidol powder are added 
shortly before use. Bromide may or may not be used, 
according to circumstances, but it is certainly advisable 
in the first instance. From this brief description of the 
developing solution we can deduce immediately some of 
the '' ills to which it is heir,” the first being the change- 
able nature of a solution of sodium sulphite. A sulphate 
may be regarded as a normal chemical substance. 
Sodium sulphate has the chemical formula Na.SO,, 
there being in combination in the molecule two atoms 
of sodium, one of sulphur, and four of oxygen. This 
compound is stable, each element having combined with 
its normal amount of other elements. But if we now 
take away one atom of oxygen, we get Na;SO,— sodium 
sulphite—and this is an unstable substance, because it 
tends always to pick up the other atom of oxygen to 
become the normal sulphate again. 


NazSOs + О = NaSO.. 


Oxygen would ruin the powers of amidol to develop, 
and the reason for the use of sodium sulphite is to absorb 
the oxygen, which would otherwise oxidise the amidol 
and render it useless. The function of amidol, and 
every other developing agent, is to become oxidised at 
the expense of the reduction of the exposed silver bro- 
mide in the film, this reduction constituting the actual 
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THE VAGARIES OF AMIDOL. 


By T. THORNE BAKER, F.C.S., F.R.P.S. 
Special to `“ The Amateur Photographer and Fhotographic News." 
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development. The sulphite will then always tend to 
become sulphate, when it can no longer function as the 
preservative. Hence a stock solution, which could be 
kept for any length of time, is out of the question, as 
it would too rapidly deteriorate. 

This is one of the chief drawbacks to the developer, 
and though it is often suggested that by making up the 
solution in a concentrated form it will last for quite a 
considerable time, this course is not to be recommended. 
We must have a fresh stock solution of sodium sulphite, 
which is really best made up from day to day. It should 
be made up in quantities only sufficient for the antici- 
pated day or two's use, and put in a bottle of the right 
size; for example, do not make up ten ounces of solution 
and put it in a quart bottle, as the large amount of air 
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Tue LITTLE CONVALESCENT. By Harrop P. Wight. 
Awarded a Prise in the Weckly Ccmpetition. 
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left in the bottle will soon oxidise a large percentage 
of the sulphite. If a pint be made up, it will be found 
a good plan to store it in two ten-ounce bottles. 

One very important point is to use pure chemicals 
and fairly fresh amidol. Distilled water, wherever pos- 
sible, should be employed. The solution may then be 
prepared as follows :— ; 


Sodium sulphite (crystals) ................. 2 02. 
Water Тозпакезоцеаоя Бо Оньо 20 о2 
Potassium bromide .......................... 3 gr. 


A ten per cent. solution of potassium bromide will be 
required at times, but it may be assumed that every 
dark-room already contains this commodity. 

It will be advisable first to try the developer in a weak 
form, i.e., to take, for example, two ounces of the stock 
solution and add to it two ounces of water. This is 
done in a clean measure, preferably a ten-ounce measure, 
so that the amidol can be more conveniently stirred in. 
Ten grains of amidol are then weighed out, and added 
to the solution, and are stirred up with it until dissolved 
with the aid of a glass rod. 

Here comes another trouble with the developer. 
Unless the amidol be thoroughly dissolved, black specks 
will probably be formed on the prints; it is rather difh- 
cult to see with the eye when the solution has been 
effectually accomplished, so that ample time must be 
allowed for it. It is even worth straining the solution 
through filter paper when any particularly careful work 
is to be done. 
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Next we come to control in development, which is 
quite easy in this instance, even though we have only 
a single solution. The following points are worth re- 
membering :— 


1. Increasing the concentration of the developer 
makes it work more rapidly, and gives more in- 
tense blacks and greater contrast. 

2. Increasing the amount of amidol used per 
ounce of stock sulphite solution increases the con- 
trast and the density. 

3. Dilute developer should be used for under- 
exposed prints, as it works slowly, and gives soft 
contrasts. 

4. Strong developer should be used for over- 
exposed prints. 

5. If there is any tendency to fog, a few extra 
drops of bromide to the ounce may be added. 

6. Where fog is pronounced, it may often be 
overcome by the use of a few drops of a one per 
cent. solution of citric acid. Too much of this will 
greatly retard development. 

7. In general, the solution used for gaslight | 
papers should be fairly concentrated, and contain 
more amidol than in the case of bromide papers. 


It is a general rule in development that by increasing 
the proportion of reducer (such as pyrogallol or hydro- 
quinone) to the alkali (such as sodium carbonate) the 
image will be more vigorous. Much the same may be 
said regarding the ratio of amidol to sulphite. 


--------->ХЮЕ9------ 
A Further Note on Direct Transposition in Stereoscopic Work. 


By THEODORE BROWN. 

HE need of transposing stereo prints, when the 

| negatives have been taken in tke ordinary 
binocular camera is obviated by the introduc- 

tion of a reflex system illustrated in the accom- 
panying figure, wherein the camera is represented at D, 
with its pair of twin lenses respectively at L R. А 
pair of mirrors, A B, are pivoted to 

et a suitable framework, so that they 
' тау be turned on their axes. For 
this purpose, a rod stretching from 
one mirror to the other, and hinged 
or pivoted at E F, actuates the mir- 
' rors, turning them on their vertical 
axes. For convenience, a knob is 
provided at G to facilitate this 
operation. The mode of operating 
is as follows :—Having set up the 
camera in the usual way, and having 
arranged the subject to be taken, an 
exposure is made through the left 
lens, L. Hence light emanating 
from the subject, C, impinges upon 
the mirror B, from whence it is re- 
flected to the second mirror, A, 
which in turn reflects the light to 
the lens L, by which it is trans- 
mitted to the sensitive plate. It will thus be seen that 
the image, generally received upon the right half of the 
stereoscopic plate, is received upon the left side. The 
first exposure having been made, the mirrors are made 
to take a quarter revolution by pushing the knob, G, 
from right to left. The light emanating from the sub- 
ject will now be first received from the mirror A, re- 
flected to the mirror B, and from thence to the right 
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lens, R, which will transmit the image, generally 
received upon the left-hand end of the stereoscopic 
plate, to the right-hand end of the plate. Thus direct 
transposition in the camera will have been accom- 
plished, making the after work of printing from the 
negatives obtained a much simpler operation than 
would otherwise be the case. It should be remarked 
that against this obvious advantage over the ordinary 
procedure with a twin-lens camera used without the at- 
tachment, must be placed the drawback, consequent 
of the fact that the two pictures are not absolutely 
simultaneously taken, making the method applicable 
only to still-life studies. For a great many subjects, 
however, the system can be adopted with material ad- 
vantage, and it must not be overlooked that, by having 
the rod between E and F adjustable as regards length, 
the relative angle of the mirrors may be varied. This 
adjustability is extremely useful, as it allows of the 
bringing of the two images (the stereoscopic pair) to 
any desired separation upon the plate B, and whatever 
may be the distance of the subject from the camera. 
Needless to say, the mirrors employed must be perfectly 
flat, and the silver precipitated upon the surface used for 
reflecting. Each lens on the camera must have a 
snutter working independently, or caps may be used. 
The system is also advantageous when it is intended to 
make transparencies from the original negatives by con- 
tact, making it, as it does, possible to use the original 
negative printing frame when exposing. Hence the 
work of making ordinary paper prints or glass trans- 
parencies is greatly simplified, whilst the obvious advan- 
tage of adjustability as regards separation of the images 
is one which is calculated to place this system amongst 
the practical methods now in vogue. 
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not always easy to get our hand or eye 
“ап” with the new kind without spoiling 
more than one piece of paper, unless we go to work 
in a systematic way. Not only do we thus waste good 


material, but also what is sometimes still more valu- 


Fig. 1. 


able, viz., time and trouble, to say nothing of temper. 
Now, it often happens that a very little thing makes a 
good deal of difference in the certainty, ease, and com- 
fort of some quite simple operation, which may, never- 
theless, be done in a thoughtless or stupid, and there- 
fore misleading manner. 

To illustrate what is meant in connection with making 
a test or trial exposure, I herewith show a print of an 
old and valued little friend, viz., a quarter-plate printing 
frame marked in a certain way. 

Along the bevelled edges of the opening are stuck two 
narrow strips of white paper, and the 4 inch space 
divided by black ink marks into five equal spaces. Then 
along the flat part of the face of the frame I made, with 
the sharp edge of a three-cornered file, four nicks or 
grooves, which can be easily felt with one’s finger, as 
well as seen, in the dark-room. These, of course, corre- 
spond with the black marks on the white paper strip, so 
that at our convenience we can be guided by sight or 
touch. 

Now, suppose we know that with a certain familiar 
paper and average or typical negative 20 seconds 
is correct exposure, but we think that the new paper 
may be half as rapid, or double as rapid, 1.е., the ex- 
posure may be anything between іо and до seconds. 
Let me call the five strips or spaces of our negative 
А, В, C, D, and E. A has to have ıo seconds, and E 
40 seconds. In order to compare the new and old 
papers, we give 20 seconds to the middle strip, B comes 
half-way between C and А, i.e., 20 and 10, i.e., 15 


Exposure by a Trial Print. 


By F. С. LAMBERT, M.A., F.R.P.S. 


“The A. Р. and P. М,” 


HEN changing from one brand of bromide 
| paper to some other brand or speed, it is 


seconds, while D comes mid-way between 20 and 40, i.e., 
30 seconds. Our series, then, is, 10, 15, 20, 30, 40 
seconds. 

The whole of the papers first get 10 seconds. Then 
a strip of non-shiny card (e.g., rough dark yellow 
strawboard) is clamped into position to cover up strip 
A. For this purpose an American clothes clip is just 
the thing (see accompanying fig. 1). Then all but strip 
A gets 5 more seconds exposure. Then slide the card 
to the next black mark or groove, and give 5 seconds; 
total 20. Again slide the card one more division, and 
give то seconds; total 30. Finally, slide the card once 
again, so that only the last strip is uncovered, and give 
10 seconds; total до seconds. 

By using this clip as a holder, we are not nearly so 
likely to get ‘‘ mixed " as to which end we begin to 
cover up, or to forget if we have exposed two or three 
divisions, etc. 

At the top of the edge of the frame may be seen a 
small screw-cye This will be found very useful when 
testing a gaslight exposure, which may run to two or 
three minutes, for even one minute seems a long time 
when one holds anything in one's hands at or above 
head level. Screwed into the front edge of the over-sink 
shelf, on a level with my gas jet, is a curved hook. 
And on this curved hook hangs the ring here seen. 
This curved hook is made by opening the circular part 
of a screw-eye until it is about equal to a half-circle. 

Two little points should be noted. When making the 
test print by strip exposures, it is desirable to use a 
shield card with a clean sharp-cut edge, and to hold 
the printing frame quite still, in order to get a sharp- 
edged shadow, so that when the print is developed, one 


Fig. a. 


may be able to see exactly the demarcation between 
the various exposures. Secondly, it is most important 
that the trial st 1р be developed with precisely the same 
developer that will be used for the subsequent prints. 
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Development should be carried on until the action seems 
to lag. The trial print should not be cast aside, unless 
all the strips are at fault, but should be kept for refer- 
ence, and full details entered on the back. Thus: 
Smith's rapid gaslight matt; exposure 1, 4, 1, 2, and 
4 minutes, at 1 ft. Bray No. 4; developer, rodinal, 
25 minims per oz., 6s deg. Fahr. 

But this does not quite end the story, for often a care- 
fully made trial strip print will tell us something more 
than merely the exposure for the foreground. Thus, if 
there are cloud forms on the negative, it will also tell 
us how to print these so as to harmonise with the land 
part. 

To make this clear, let us look at fig. 2. The nega- 
tive was one showing a very fair average of technical 
quality, and the clouds showed faintly but agreeably in 
the negative, but were too dense to print out suffi- 
ciently when the land part was satisfactorily exposed. 
With a familiar brand of paper, 20 seconds was just 
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RITING in the 
V Photo - Revue 

Coustet points 
out that special care 
is necessary if gum- 
bichromate prints are 
to be preserved from 
gradual destruction. 
the gum arabic is 
altered little by little, 
and the coating applied 
to the paper may 
readily become cracked and split and end by falling to pieces, 
bringing with it, of course, the pigment with which it has 
been incorporated. This result, however, requires much more 
time to produce if the image is very poor in gum. But a 
paucity of gum gives images rather dry and hard, wanting 
in bloom and vigour. Gum-bichromate workers, for that 
reason, recommend coatings rich in gum and pigment, and, 
from the pictorial point of view, the author shares their 
opinion, but, he asks, what will happen to the result in the 
course of years? If one requires unalterable images, one 
must sacrifice a little beauty of appearance and avoid an 
excess of gum. 

As to the old process, if Rawlins's method be followed, the 
stability of the image is equal to that of carbon prints. It 
is purely a question of the inks and gelatine employed. If 
these are of good quality, the worker may be reassured as to 
permanence. 

The platinum image offers equally good guarantees of 
stability. The metal which constitutes it is resistant to all 
atmospheric agents, and, as it is directly fixed on the paper 
without any intermediary, its stability is in all points com- 
parable with that of aquafortis engravings which have lasted 
for very many years. If the paper is of bad quality, of 
course it may lead to disappointment, but this is a risk to be 
taken whatever the process. The author wonders that 
workers in any process who suffer from the impermanence 
of their images should blame the fixing bath and suggest 
inadequate washing, and vet never dream that the fault may 


A NOTE ON MODERN PRINTING PROCESSES. | 
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right for the land part. А new paper of quite unknown 
speed came to hand І fixed the middle strip C to have 
20 seconds, and the others, to right and left, in geometri- 
cal series, with a ratio of 2, i.e., counting from left to 
right, the total exposures given were 5, IO, 20, 40, and 
80 seconds, at 4 ft. from No. 5 Bray's gas-burner. 
Amidol developer used, and development carried as far 
as it would go. Examination of the print tells us that 
10 is not quite enough and 20 rather too much for the 
land part, while 20 is not quite enough for the sky part. 
Hence one concludes that the whole negative requires 
about 15 seconds, and the sky part needs about 10 more 
seconds' exposure to get the two parts to develop 
together. In actual practice one seldom carries on 
development quite as far as the lagging stage; but still, 
it Is as well to aim exposures for this stage rather than 
waste a print. When exposure 15 carried to its lagging 
stage, the print very generally dries a suspicious grey 
or dull, probably the result of a slight general fog. 


ENCE OF PHOTOGRAPHIC PRINTS. 


: i 
lie in the support of the image. It is as easy as ever it | 
was to procure papers which are wanting for nothing in 
point of stability. 

As for paper which is only yellow or stained, showing no 
tendency to disintegrate, the author suggests attempting 
restoration by Poulenc's method. The print is soaked in a 
bath consisting of five parts of hypochlorite of soda to 100 
parts of water. The treatment is renewed until the paper 
becomes satisfactorily white. ]t is then washed copiously, 
some drops of hydrochloric acid being added to the first two 
washings, so as to neutralise any traces of hypochlorite 
remaining in the paste of the paper. 

The abundant washings that silver prints necessarily have 
to undergo are a guarantee of the relative stability of the 
image, but, on the other hand, they have the grave incon- 
venience of altering the paper if the sizing is not sufficiently 
solid. lt is the same with gum prints, when the subtractive 
procedure takes place slowly, especially in warm water. 
Platinum paper has not to remain wet for any length of 
time; likewise the absence of colloids on its surface permits 
of effective sponging between two sheets of white blotting- 
paper and its rapid drying before a fire. 

The gum employed for the mounting of prints on card- 
board is frequently a cause of alteration which goes for a 
long time unsuspected. It is true that nothing is easier than 
to render the starch or dextrin imputrescible by adding a 
small quantity of phenic acid, or, better still, an inodorous 
and colourless antiseptic such as sulphate of zinc. Never- 
theless, the gum remains permeable to water, which acts as 
a vehicle for destructive agents. | 

As to colours, the author points out that green tones аге 
in favour among pictorial photographers for landscape work. 
This colour, when formed of a mixture of chrome yellow and, 
cyanide of iron, is sometimes unstable, and, indeed, it is well 
to be circumspect in the employment of any composite 
colours, especially greens and violets. The ochres, raw 
sienna and raw umber, are of greater stability, but care 
should always be exercised in getting pigments as well as 
paper, and purchases should be made from dealers who have 
reputations to lose. 
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HERE is nothing іп the world more 
terrible than war and nothing more 
mteresting; and it is not, therefore, 

surprising that the strip of country that lies 
along the north coast of Africa, between 
Egypt and Tunis, has suddenly become the 
cynosure of all eyes. Everybody deplores 
“Пе horrors of war, but everybody wants to 
get a glimpse of the fighting. It 
follows that the man behind the lens 

is almost as important in a modern 

| campaign as the man behind the 

- .* рип. Both have to practise a certain 

adroitness in seeking cover; and the 
Ял camerist, not less than his fighting 
| comrade, has need of all his resource- 
fulness to get the best results from his work. 

Mr. Herbert Baldwin, who went out to Tripoli to “do” the 
war in photographs and news for a great London press 
agency, has succeeded in getting a number of typical and 
arresting pictures, and his experiences should be an 
encouragement to all amateurs who have to carry out photo- 
graphic processes under new and uncomfortable conditions. 
The traveller to distant parts need not fear that his photo- 
graphic lore will desert him, or that his previous experiences 
under a different clime will be useless. The study of local 
conditions is soon made; and with the data with regard to 
the actinic quality of light in various parts of the world, pro- 
vided in books of reference, such as the "Wellcome" 
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ITALIAN ENCAMPMENT AT TRIPOLI. 


Exposure Record and Diary, the correct exposure is quickly 
arrived at. 

In Tripoli it is found that one-third of the usual exposures 
in England suffice during October and November. Earlier 
in the year, in the summer months the difference is even 
less—thus, for a subject requiring one-eighth of a second on 
a bright summer day in London, one would give, under 
similar conditions, in Tripoli, two-thirds of that time, namely, 
one-twelfth of a second. 

With regard to methods of development, the following 
interesting report has been received from Mr. Baldwin: 

“I have just returned from Tripoli, where I was despatched 
by the Central News to ‘do’ the war in news and photo- 
graphs. In the whole course of my experience I have never 
had to develop under such adverse conditions, most of my 
developing being done at night with tabloid Rytol, in my 
hotel bedroom, with only a very scanty supply of water and 
no facilities for washing, having to leave the films soaking 
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THE PHOTOGRAPHY OF WAR. 


A PRESS MAN'S EXPERIENCES ІМ TRIPOLI. 


all night in what, was by morning lukewarm water, but am 
glad to say I never had one case of frilling after giving them 
a bath in alum hardener. 

“ One point I should like to emphasise is the great rapidity 
with which ‘tabloids ’ dissolve. I had to use the butt-end of 
my tooth-brush to stir them up, and empty soda bottles as 
measures. On one occasion I developed in the open air at 
night by the side of a well, with equally good results. 


TROUBLE WITH THE CAMEL TRANSPORT. 


“I would not, on any account, go on similar work without 
a full supply of ‘ tabloids,’ as 1 consider them invaluable for 
such expeditions, especially for a hot climate like North 
Africa.” 

Mr. Baldwin’s en ids depict with undoubted fidelity 
the scene of the war. This barren-looking country, with its 
tufted palm-trees, its background of interminable desert, and 
its long, low, rectangular buildings, is typical of the unchang- 
ing East. 

The last departing Arab caravan might have been dated a 
thousand years ago, were it not for the modern figures in 
the foreground. Whether the Italians are destined to make 
a fruitful colony out of this land, which, two thousand years 
ago, was a flourishing Roman province, remains to be seen. 
The difficulties of their task are obvious; but the Marines in 
the picture on p. 545 have what the Americans call a 
“hefty” look, and they may be trusted to go anywhere and 
do anything that is required of them. 
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the title 
of these 
articles. By 
АР 22% 4- 
Charles 
Job ought 
not to be here at all. He ought to be 
included in another series which I shall 
suggest to the Editor when this has 
| tottered to its rest—a series headed, 
'* Photographers No one has ever Met,” 

or something of that sort. | | 

Of course it is open to you by lingering long enough 
in the streets of Hove, or on the banks of the Arun, to 
meet the subject of this sketch. It 1s open to you to 
extract from such a meeting the sort of information that 
satisfies superficial people to lcarn—for example, that 
Mr. Job is tall and slender and rather dark. And if 
you should be able to pass the outer gateway of his 
reticence, another set of facts may become plain to you, 
that Mr. Job is shortly going abroad for five months, 
that he does not care for putting himself forward, either 
in the rostrum or the printing press, and that, in fact, 
he does not think much of interviewers in general and 
yourself in particular. But in spite of all this you have 
not really met the man. | 

Journalists, generally speaking, have few оррог- 
tunities for cultivating a high respect for humanity. 
Most people are so eager to be in the flashlight, so ready 
to tell all they know and a little more. To meet a man 
who won't be “© met ” is decidedly invigorating, and the 
excellent impression is enhanced when you find that пе 
has also saved no cuttings relating to himself, from 
which you might have gathered material for a sparkling 
article, returning them to him with all care and prompti- 
tude. In spite of all the nice things that exhibition 
critics have had to say about him year after year, the 
album and paste-pot are not for Mr. Job. 

Yet he says wearily to the inquiring “ Touchstone ” 
what another Job said of old to Eliphaz the Temanite, 
“ Shall vain words have an end? Thou hast filled me 
with wrinkles.” 

All the more strange is it that so quiet a man should 
have set a popular fashion—should have even been the 
pioneer of a craze. Yet I believe I am correct in saying 
that it was he who discovered the silver birch. There 
are two others whose names are mentioned with Mr. 
Job’s in this connection, but I think it must have been 
the Sussex pictorialist who was the very first to find out 
how that most shy and ladvlike of trees responded to 
pictorial treatment. From that moment the silver birch 
became the one thing in photography worth doing. 


XXXVIIL—CHARLES JOB, F.R.P.S. 


| HAVE' 
been look- 
ing long 
and doubt- 
fully at 
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RAPHERS I HAVE MET. 


By “TOUCHSTONE.” 


Even the individual birches were identified which Job 
had made immortal. Photographic societies organised 
excursions thereto. They tried it in all kinds of posi- 
tions, and played every variant with stops and expo- 
sures, on the same principle that a good many people 
enter for newspaper competitions, namely, that if they 
have a great many tries, all of them different, one is 
sure to be right. They took it in flower and they took 
it in fruit; they took the warty birch and its downy 
brother; they took it on the bare hillside, and on the 
sandy patch, and on the edge of the fake; they took its 
branches pendulous and weeping until others wept in 
chorus; they took it side by side with the aspen and the 
alder, and by its own graceful self. Yet, somehow, the 
result was never one of Job's birches, and the most 
charitable explanation was that the trees had undergone 
a change in their moral character in the meantime. 

Mr. Job came into the front rank of British photo- 
graphy just at the time when photographic pictorialism 
was in its critical adolescence. The time I mean is 
the early nineties, when photography was not too old 
to be a wonder and not too new to have a jolly good 
fight over. "They were heroic years which witnessed the 
great secession of those who thought it important to 
conserve and encourage personal expression in photo- 
graphic picture-making. Mr. Job, although a consis- 
tent Salon exhibitor, was not a seceder, and he joined the 
Royal Photographic Society about the time the others 
left it. Shortly afterwards he became a Fellow. 

In the twenty years that have passed since then, Mr. 
Job has won a place among the first half-dozen landscape 
men in this country. Horsley Hinton had no closer 
follower, the word in this case meaning not an imitator: 
but one who acknowledges a kindred idealism without 
possessing quite the same characteristics. Hinton, 
Keighley, and Job were three Salon exhibitors to be 
mentioned in the same breath. Perhaps the last was 
the most versatile of the three, for, although he has 
excelled most in the woodland and river scenery of 
Sussex, he has added to his reputation with marine 
and figure studies. Moreover, he has been one of 
the few men who have successfully introduced animals 


into a landscape 
setting, and some 
of his  pastorals 
linger in the 
memory. 


I have said that 
it is not easy to 
meet the producer 
of “Evening 
Calm.’’ But if you 
have met his works 
you have met the 
man. And that 
cannot be said of 
everybody. 


TOUCHSTONE. 
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LONDON'S DOME By Н E. Woop. 
Awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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THE TREASURE 
OF THE 
LACE BASKET. 


By 
EWART R. REEVE. 


Awarded a Prize 
in the 


Weekly Competition. 


Also exhibited. 
at the 


Norwich Exhibition. 
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By CATHERINE WEED WARD, F.R.P.S. 


ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHY. 


By CATHERINE WEED WARD, F.R.P.S. 


A NOTE 


F all the old Inns of Court and Chancery 
and kindred buildings in the heart of 
London, none is more interesting than 
the Middle Temple, and no room is 
more attractive (or more difficult to 
photograph) than the Middle Temple 
Hall. The hall of Staple Inn runs it 
close as a picturesque interior, much 
smaller, but with a very fine roof and 
central louvre light-shaft. 

Though they have nothing to do 
with photography, I must give a few 
notes on the Middle Temple Hall. Its 
great glory is the screen at the 
further end, given to the Templars by Queen Elizabeth, 
and erected in 1570. Around the walls are many coats 
of mail and of armour, brought bv the Templars from 
the Crusades, and including some mail suits of Sara- 
cenic work and early fourteenth century date. The 


ON BLACK ROOFS AND REFLECTORS. 


central table in my view came from the captain’s cabin 
of one of the great vessels of the Spanish Armada, and 
was given to thé Hall by Sir Francis Drake; while the 
dais on which we stood while photographing saw the 
production of Shakespeare's play of “ Twelfth Night "' 
on Twelfth Night, 1602, bv Shakespeare's own com- 
panv, so that this is the one room in the world where we 
may be pretty certain Shakespeare played. 

The hall is used for the dinners of Templars and 
students, and here Charles Dickens (who loved the 
Temple, and introduces it into several of his books) ate 
his dinners, when he thought of becoming a barrister. 

Like most of those in authoritv, the treasurer of the 
Middle Temple is very generous in the matter of facilities 
for photographing, for anyone who is doing serious 
work for a definite purpose, and who can arrange not to 
interfere with the regular uses of the building and duties 
of the staff. But even he cannot make the work easv 
for the photographer. The great trouble is in the high, 
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very dark roof, which is often lost in fog, and which, 
even at the best, requires very long exposure. 

The only perfect conditions for photographing such 
an interior are in winter time during a keen frost, with 
snow-covered ground to throw the light upwards, and a 
bright diffused light from a sky full of light cloud. The 
picture reproduced on page 558 was taken under un- 
usually good conditions, yet traces of the haze which 


will be found to hang around the roof may be seen’ 


(where it catches the light) around the windows at the 
further end, and on the left. 

Many interiors present the difficulty of insufficient 
light in the roofs, and the ideal conditions for them, as 
in the case given, is with snow on the ground and bright 
diffuse light. In almost all cases a white sky will give 
more even illumination than direct sunlight. If snow is 
not available, there are some cases in which a good 
supply of newspapers spread outside the windows, and 
also on well-lighted parts of the floor inside (out of range 
of the lens) will work wonders. These are not only 
useful for roofs, but occasionally for other dark corners. 
For instance, in St. Saviour’s Church at Dartmouth 
recently, I wanted to photograph the famous south door, 
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with its ancient iron-work leopards or lions, but found 
it almost completely black. A patch of sunlight from a 
window behind the door passed it and fell on the back 
of a pew, and by moving the pew to a proper reflecting 
angle and pinning a couple of newspapers on it, a mag- 
nificent lighting was secured. 

The use of reflectors often has an effect that is un- 
believable until it is tried. An amount of light that 
shows no difference to the eye may be enough to save 
the situation when a roof is having a long exposure, and 
even a small surface of reflecting paper or white sheet 
seems to have a disproportionate effect, because it picks 
out little glints and angles in the roof timbers, which 
suggest the structurebetter than a more general illumina- 
tion would do. 

At times it is useful to be able to cover the windows 
on one side, so that the light coming from the other may 
be strengthened relatively; and it is well to remember 
that what we need is proper relation of light and dark, 
rather than actual strength of light. The darkness of a 
corner can nearly always be overcome by length of 
exposure, if only the lighted parts in the same picture 
will not be overdone. 


——  — —áÀJMEi- 


. PRIZES FOR OBSERVANT READERS. 


HE competition announced in THE A. P. for November 2oth 
again drew a great number of entries. The two correct solu. 
tions first examined on the morning of November 22nd were by 
the following competitors, to whom accordingly the prizes of a 
guinea and half a guinea respectively have been awarded :— 
Ist, A. Bruce Geden, Lindisfarne College, Westcliff-on-Sea ; 
2nd, George J. Singleton, д, Ormond Road, Rathmines, co. 
Dublin. 
"The following is a complete solution of the quotations given :— 
(1) “Simple, strong”: Brinkman, p. xii. 
(2) “Focussing without a screw”: “A. P." Causerie, p. 516. 
(3) “Manufactured in the best style": Bond's, p. viii. 
(4) “Photo printing and enlarging ": Halifax Photographic Co., 
р. 2 Supp. 
(s) “Invaluable to pressmen ": Zeiss, p. xiv. 
(б) “Ample extension ": Newman and Guardia, p. 7 Supp. 
(7) “Chemicals of all kinds”: Lumière, p. xvi. 
(8) “Invaluable for telephotography ": Houghtons, p. xiii. 
(9) “Without any unnecessary movements”: Service Co., p. 8 
Supp. 
(10) *A perfectly crisp negative ": Watson, p. xii. 


<, 


(11) “Second-hand at half prices”: Foyle, р. то Supp. 

(12) “Undoubtedly the simplest”: Infallible Exposure Meter 
Co., p. 2 Supp. 

(13) “Particularly for enlarging work " : Gevaert, p. іх. 

(14) “ Made best materials": Newman and Guardia, р. 1 (cover). 

(15) * An ideal grade": Wellington and Ward, p. xi. 

(16) * Pick out a picture": Hitchins, p. 9 Supp. 

(17) “Command a ready sale”: Bond's, p. viii. 

(18) “Specially suitable for home use”: Butcher, р. iii. 

(19) “Can be used by anyone”: Lockyer, р. i. (cover). 

(20) “Devoted to photographic subjects " : Ilford, p. vii. 

(21) “Instruments of precision”: Beck, p. xii. 

(22) “Can be made to any size required " : * Making Oval Masks " 
(art.), p. 512. 

(23) “Such charming effects”: Chas. Zimmermann, p. xiv. 

(24) “Ordinary artificial illumination ": Emil Busch, p. 11 Supp. 

(25) “A valuable booklet ": Illingworth, p. ii. 


A further selection of quotations will appear next week in 
THE A. P. Special Christmas Number. Will our readers kindly 
mention this fact to any of their friends who do not already take 
THE A. Р.? 


PHOTOGRAPHING BY MEANS OF FLASHLIGHT. 


BOOKLET on this subject, written by Herr IIans Schmidt, 
and published by Wilhelm Knapp, of Halle a. S., deserves 
special notice, not only by reason of the considerable amount 
of information that is to be found in the work, but also on 
account of the care taken in the compilation. (*Das Photo- 
graphieren mit Blitzlicht." Von Hans Schmidt, Lehrer an der 
Stádtischen Fachschule für Photographen zu Berlin. Halle a. S., 
Verlag von Wilhelm Knapp. M.3.60.) 

In our country it is usual to apply the same term (flashlamp) 
to the blow-through lamp in which a plain metallic powder is 
used, and to a form of lamp which ignites an explosive powder ; 
a lack of verbal distinction which is doubtless responsible for 
some of the mishaps that have resulted from the use of an 
explosive powder in connection with a blow-through lamp; but 
in Germany there is a sharp verbal distinction between the two 
forms. The lamp for burning the plain metallic powder (as 
magnesium or a magnesium-aluminium alloy) is called by the 
Germans a “ pustlichtlampe,"" which term may be rather literally 
translated by the expression "puff.light lamp," or “blow-light 
lamp”: while a lamp which operates by the ignition of an 
explosive powder is known in Germany as a “blitzlampe”: 
literally “lightning lamp" or “lightning flash-lamp.” It 
might, perhaps, be an advantage if a corresponding distinction 
could be made general or universal in this country. 

Herr Schmidt discourses of the various oxidising agents that 
may be used in compounding the explosive or flash mixtures, 
and he tells us that a mixture of magnesium powder with potas- 


sium chlorate is three times as active as when potassium nitrate 
is used as the oxidising agent, also that a mixture of one part of 
magnesium dust with two parts of finely divided potassium 
chlorate may be regarded as the old standard mixture, but an 
addition of 1 part of antimony sulphide to 9 of the mixture is 
an advantage as yielding a much more rapid flash, but a dis. 
advantage as increasing the risk of premature ignition. Rapid 
combustion, with intense light, are obtained by the use of potas- 
sium perchlorate instead of the chlorate: 2 parts of magnesium 
being mixed with 3 parts of the potassium perchlorate. A com- 
promise between intensity, rapidity, and danger is afforded by 
the following :— Magnesium 4, potassium chlorate 3, potassium 
perchlorate 3. The quite remarkable actinic effect of the Agfa 
flash powder is explained by the fact that the oxidising agent 
consists of the nitrates of the rare earths thoria and ceria, as 
used in making incandescence mantles, the glow of the ‘‘ mantle 
earths ” mingling with that of the magnesia. 

Even a summary of the varied contents of the 132 pages of the 
work under notice can scarcely be given in this place, but we 
may Call special attention to the lucid directions for determining 
the time of a flash, and so comparing various compositions on 
the score of rapidity ; also we may refer to the nine inset photo- 
graphic illustrations which cover the ordinary range of flashlight 
work, and to the fifty-five technical illustrations in the text. 

Those of our readers to whom the German language offers no 
difficulties would do well to obtain Herr Schmidt's booklet, as a 
valuable addition to the reference library. 
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A New Series of Practical Hints for the Home Worker, 


written by Home Workers. 


| TAM ЛШ? ie Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a novel 
ШІП f 4! ЖИ 17 


photographs. 


A CHEAP HOME-MADE REFLECTOR FOR 
INDOOR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


HE need of a reflector in home por- 

traiture is well known, and a strong 
light one, running on castors, can be 
made by the veriest amateur carpenter 
for about a couple of shillings at the 
most. Fig. 1 shows 
the complete re- 
fleetor (without 
sheeting stretched). 
Of course, the size 
depends upon the 
individual require- 
ments. My own is 
6 ft. 6 in. high by 
5 ft. wide. Taking 
this size as an ex- 
ample, obtain about 
40 ft. of 14 in. by 
3 in. battens, which 
can be obtained from 
almost апу timber 
merchant for about 1s. 6d. Cut the two 
uprights 6 ft. 6 in. long; and 6 in. 


from one end make a_half-cut-through. 


joint to take the bottom cross piece, 
viz., 1j in. joint, and a similar kind 
of joint at the end of each upright 
(see fig. 2). Now cut three cross pieces, 
$ ft. each, and make similar half.cut- 
through joints at the ends of two of them. 
Screw the frame together, and strengthen 
it by the remaining cross piece screwed 
across the middle of the frame from each 
upright. Now for the feet ; cut two pieces 
2 ft. long, and fix two castors to each. 
Attach these pieces to the uprights by 
means of chair brackets, which can be 
obtained from any ironmonger's for about 
2d. or 3d., and strengthen the feet by 
screwing a piece of wood from the upright 
to the side of the feet (see fig. 3). All 
that is now necessary is to stretch the 
sheeting or other material across the frame 
by means of push pins, or it could be 
tacked on permanently. The reflector also 
makes a very good background stand. It 
can, of course, be made to fold by hinging 
the cross pieces in the middle, but if 
space is not limited it will be found 
stronger if made as above. G. 5. 


о — — 
. A COMBINATION ENLARGING DEVICE. 


NLY at the conclusion of an 

evening's combination enlarging is 
it realised to what an extent one's arm 
aches, through constantly wagging up 
and down a piece of cardboard while 
shielding one portion of the bromide 
paper, more especially when the small 
stop is being used, and the exposures run 
to twenty minutes or so. It is those who 
have experienced it whose attention is 
particularly drawn to this device, with 
which the most elaborate combination 
work can be carried out with no more 


description by readers of “Тһе A. P. & 
page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. Articles 
should be concise, 


Р. М.” are invited for this 


and preferably illustrated by diagrams and 


exertion than the administration of an 
occasional gentle push. 

In the diagram at the foot of this 
page (fig. 4), which is almost self- 
explanatory, N is a piece of rectangular- 
sectioned wood (what is known as a 
“three-by-one batten” answers the pur- 
pose admirably), cut a few inches longer 


than the width of the enlarging bench, O, 
and has two screw-eyes, A and B, screwed 
in the narrow side, far enough from the ends 
to ensure freedom from splitting. Through 
these are threaded two separate pieces of 
wire, or strong cord, which are to be 
anchored over two cup-hooks, driven into 
the wall above, and behind the easel, K, 
the same distance apart as the screw-eyes 
on the batten, as shown at L and M. 
Two similar hooks are placed behind the 
enlarging lantern, the wires stretched as 
tightly as possible, and then made fast. 
The batten should now slide freely and 
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Fig. 4. 


easily, with not too much sag in the 
wires; if this is accomplished, the over- 
head portion may be considered satis- 
factory. 

At D, that is a trifle inside of B, and on 
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the adjacent long side to it, is driven а 
nail, having one end of a piece of whip- 
cord tied securely to it; the cord is now 
stretched vertically downwards to the 
enlarging bench O, measured across it, 
and carried up the opposite side to C, 
where it is cut off. Here a small cleat 
is screwed, such as are used on model 
yachts, or, failing that, an ordinary nail. 

Another length of wood, approximately 
the same as the foregoing in length, but 
preferably lighter in section, say 1} in. 
by ł in., although a piece the same as the 
other will do, has a handle fashioned on 
the side nearest the operator, and two 
screw-eyes, E and F, on the 3 in. edge, 
the same distance apart as C and D. 
The cord hanging from D is now passed 
through the eye E, along to F, through it, 
and up to the cleat C. 

To use it during enlarging, a piece of 
brown paper is cut out, roughly, to the 
shape it is desired to mask off, and 
attached by means of drawing pins to 
the lower batten, pointing upwards if the 
foreground is to be masked, and downwards 
if the sky, as the dotted lines at G and 
H indicate. The cord is then loosened at 
the cleat C, and the end P pulled down, 
at the same time adjusting the exact posi- 
tion by means of the handle. When this 
is attained, the cord is finally wound 
round the cleat and left. The next point 
is the amount of diffusion required, which 
is regulated by sliding the overhead part 
to and from the easel, and when found, 
a half-turn given to the screw-eyes will 
prevent any slipping during exposure. 
Should the masked portion incline in 
either direction, the handle has merely to 
be set at the same angle, and a slight 
twist given to the eyes E and F, and in 
the event of one end of the joining line 
being required sharper than the other, it 
will be found that a certain amount of 
latitude can be obtained by allowing one 
end of the masking paper G (or H) to be 
closer to the easel than the other. 

When the lens is uncapped, it is only 
necessary to give the whole apparatus a 
push to set it swinging, pendulum fashion, 
to get a perfectly diffused edge.—L. A. P. 
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A CEMENT FOR LEATHER. 


HOTOGRAPHERS who wish to stick 
together pieces of leather, such as 
patches on torn bellows, camera cases, or 
leather straps, are often at a loss to know 
what adhesive to use for the purpose. 
Ordinary glues and gums are quite use- 
less, because they almost invariably crack 
after a little use. By the use of the fol- 
lowing cement, made in the way stated, a 
perfect union can be obtained, and it will 
be found to be easier to tear the leather 
round the join than to part the pieces. 

To make this cement, take equal parts 
of common glue and best Russian 
isinglass, and soak in just enough water 
to cover them, for ten hours. Be careful 
to obtain genuine Russian isinglass, as 
there are many varieties which are, how- 
ever, quite useless for this purpose. 

After the ten hours! soaking in cold 
water, place the jar containing the mix- 
ture in a water bath, and bring very 
slowly up to boiling point, then add pure 
tannin, stirring all the while, till the 
whole becomes ropy, and looks like the 
white of an egg. 

When requiring to use, slightly roughen 
the two surfaces to be joined, smear both 
with the warm cement, and clamp to- 
gether, or put under pressure. L. G. C. 
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те; | 
2 Under this heading letters from readers on 


various topics will be published every week. 
It must be that the 
Editor will not be responsible for opinions 
-— expressed by correspondents. 


understood, however, 


THE PHOTOGRAPHIC LECTURER. 


Sir,—It has been my good fortune, or otherwise, for some 
years to occupy a position on the lecture platform, and during 
this time I have had many varied experiences. On the list ot 
one of the large photographic federations, I get numerous calls 
for my services, and have hitherto always responded with 
pleasurable feelings, but when one finds (as sometimes happens) 
that after travelling sixty or seventy miles there is no one to 
meet you at the station, and after delivering the lecture, the 
secretary calmly asks, somewhere near io p.m., what train you 
are returning on, not having made the slightest arrangements 
for one's staying over the evening, this gets near the limit of 
one's patience. 

It is in the rules of the Federation to which I belong, that the 
lecturer's expenses should be paid on the evening of the lecture, 
but I have often had the displeasure of waiting some days after, 
to remind the secretary that his part of the bargain has yet to be 
filled. This, sir, should not be, as often one goes to great 
expense in making negatives and slides, and the very least, I 
contend, the society can do is to pay, both promptly and will. 
ingly, the small expense incurred by railway travelling, etc. 

The subjects on which I lecture are ones that appeal to an 
audience well, but one may be quite certain that, after this kind 
of treatment, the societies who are at fault are put on the black 
list for any future requests, and doubtless wonder why one can 
never make it convenient to come again, when the lecturer goes 
to neighbouring societies. 

Stamped addressed envelopes are rarely enclosed for reply, 
and I have come to the conclusion that such letters are better 
left unreplied, and make good fuel for lighting the fire. 

One more grumble and I will not further trespass. Why can- 
not photographic societies provide a pointer for the lecturer? 
On quite fifty per cent. of my visits I am handed a walking-stick 
or umbrella, borrowed for the occasion, and, given a picture of 
some fifteen feet in diameter, it becomes quite a problem how to 
reach the top regions of the sheet unless one has been trained to 
acrobatic feats. That I have not been. Should societies expect 
the lecturer to bring his own pointer along with him, or is the 
item of purchasing a sixpenny fishing-rod too much for their 
resources? If the former, the position should be made quite 
clear, and if the latter, it is high time that the doors were 
closed. To a lecturer it may be an important item, if not to the 
members of the photographic society concerned. 

I write this note in the hope that it may catch the eye of some 
of the secretaries who have been found wanting.—Yours, etc., 

Birmingham. R. H. 


SUITING THE PAPER TO THE NEGATIVE. 

SIR,—The very valuable articles, “Тһе Novice's Note Book,” 
are so uniformly correct that I feel their author will permit me 
to remedy one little omission in the goth lesson. Column 3: 
* Special Art Velox, which is intended for use with average nega- 


tives . . . Carbon Velox, which is supplied for use with flat 
negatives." Column 6: “Тһе Art is more rapid than the Carbon 
Velox. Thus, roughly speaking, the Carbon Velox requires four 


times the exposure required by the Art Velox." 

It is evident that the writer is referring throughout to Vigorous 
Carbon Velox, and this should be made clear, as there is a 
Special Carbon Velox also, which is just as fast and just as 
apt to give a long scale of gradation as the Soft Art or any other 
paper of the “Soft” (or “Special ") grade. ' 

The surfaces now issued are Carbon (Matt), Art (Velvet) and 
Glossy (Enamel), and in each of these there are two grades, one 
soft (or “Special ”), one vigorous, to secure a more vigorous or 
steep scale of gradation. In addition, there is “Special Portrait,” 
issued only in the soft or sensitive grade. The vigorous grade 
is two and а half times slower than the soft, using the same 


negative and illuminant.— Yours faithfully, A. G. FIELD. 
Ilminster Gardens, S.W. 
THE WORD “KODAK.” 


Sig,—Your issue of November 27 contains an article entitled 
“А new Centre of Photographic Industry in Kingsway,” in the 
opening paragraph of which your contributor makes a state- 
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ment concerning the signification of the word “Kodak ” which 
is incorrect. The word “Kodak” is a registered trade-mark in 
all parts of the world where trade-marks can be registered. It 
has by no means taken its place in any language as a word which 
can be applied to goods other than those manufactured by the 
Kodak Companies. In an action tried in the English High 
Court, Mr. Justice Swinfen-Eady laid down as follows :— 
*Some attempt was made by the applicants to show that 
members of the public frequently applied the word ‘Kodak’ to 
any hand camera, although not sold by the plaintiffs, and that 
they spoke of their ‘Kodak’ as meaning their hand camera of 
any make or pattern, and spoke of 'Kodaking, meaning the 
taking of snapshots with any pattern of hand camera. But the 
fact that some persons ignorantly or carelessly called some 
camera a ‘ Kodak’ which is not a ‘ Kodak’ (meaning thereby a 
hand camera supplied by the plaintiffs to which they have 
applied the word ' Kodak’), cannot affect the legal rights of the 
parties to these proceedings. No camera has ever been sold or 
advertised, so far as proved before me, as a ‘Kodak’ which 
is not supplied by the plaintiffs, and in my opinion it would 
certainly be wrong, and probably fraudulent, to do so. The 
word ‘Kodak’ has not become an ordinary English word in its 
application, either to hand cameras or films. In each case 
it refers exclusively to the plaintiffs’ goods." — Yours faithfully, 
KODAK, LIMITED. 


[Undeniably the word “Kodak” is not applicable to other 
goods than those made or sold by the Kodak Company, and it 
can by no means be regarded as public property. It was in- 
vented for trade-mark purposes by the firm which has adopted 
it for its title, and to refer to the word as being "practically 
synonymous with camera" is an error which we hasten to 
correct. — Ер.] 


The Camera Club.— The exhibition of the work of members is 
now open. Members who desire cards of invitation for their 
friends can obtain the same on application to the secretary. The 
One-Man Exhibition by Mr. Bertram Park, which has just closed, 
has been inspected by a great number of visitors, in addition to 
the members of the club. The demonstration on December 4 is 
on “Night Photography," and the lecture on December 7 is 
on “Marvels of Fish Life," by Dr. Francis Ward. 


Photography in India.—In the article under this title which 
appeared in our issue of November 20, the title of one of the 


illustrations was given as “The High Court, Calcutta." This 
should have been “Тһе Post Office, Calcutta." 
Ernemann Prize Competition.—Messrs. Chas. Zimmermann 


and Co. inform us that in this competition, which was open to 
all the world, prizes have been secured by the following English 
competitors :—Second prize, Miss M. K. Penrice, of Bourne- 
mouth ; one of the five prizes of £2 10s., Mr. O. P. Topham, of 
Bristol ; one of the sixteen prizes of £1, Miss Onslow, of Bourne- 
mouth, and another of the same value by Mr. W. Jesper, of 
Beechwood. 


The prizes offered by Messrs. Rajar, Ltd., Mobberley, Cheshire, 
for the best prints on papers or postcards of their manufacture, 
submitted for the competition for the month of October, have 
been awarded as follows:—C/ass 7. (open competition), Miss 
Dorothy Vincent, Portland House, Ryde, I.O.W. ; for print on 
self-toning paper. Class 11. (for those who have never pre- 
viously won a prize in any class of competition): Mr. F. G. 
Caddy, 5, Craigerne Road, Blackheath, London, 5.Е.; for print 
on self-toning paper purchased from Messrs. Butcher, Curnow 
and Co., Tranquil Vale, Blackheath Village, London, S.E. 


The Ensign Competition.—Mr. H. J. Brett, 38, Woodville 
Road, Bexhill-on-Sea, is the winner of the Ensign Roll.film Com- 
petition’ for November. Houghtons, Ltd., offer a four-guinea 
camera every month for the best negative on Ensign film. It is 
interesting to note that during the winter months the entries for 
this competition are much lower than in the height of the 
summer, when cameras are being used everywhere. Intending 
competitors are advised to send their negatives in during the 
winter if they want to increase their chances of winning the 
prize camera. The entries close on the 3rd of the month. 
Entrance is free, and a competition form is enclosed with every 
spool of Ensign film. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


Yorkshire Photographic Union. 

Next week I shall probably be able to give 
the place and date of the 1912 annual meetings 
and annual excursion of the Yorkshire Photo- 
graphic Union. As is now fairly well known to 
most federationists, the place of meeting is sub- 
ject to the invitation of a local society, such 
invitation to be accepted by a majority of the 
delegates who were called to a meeting, on Satur- 
day, the and inst., at Bradford. It is, however, 
the selection of the place for the annual excursion 
that seems to rouse the greatest interest, and at 
present I am wondering, like many other asso- 
ciates, where will it be? 


The President's Evening at Sheffield. 

The Sheffield Photographic Society are still 
forging ahead, and adding to the membership, for 
almost every week's communication contains a 
list of nominees for the pleasure of the next 
meeting. I hear there is a very interesting 
evening in prospect to-morrow, December sth. 
The event is shown in the weekly notice as 
“ Landscape Photography," by Dr. Н. С. Pater- 
son, and it is also described as the president's 
evening. I don't quite know what that all means, 
but I am assured it is something very good. 


Making Enlarged Negatives. 

In an interesting discourse on the making of 
" Enlarged Negatives," at the Coventry Camera 
Club, by Mr. Cawlwood, many useíul hints were 
given. Commencing by showing various exhibits 
consisting of paired negatives and positives, he 
showed how to improve an original negative by 
adding clouds to the positive from which the en- 
larged negative was to be produced, his method 

ing to use the original negative as a mask 
while printing in the clouds, of course shading 
the lower portion of the negative during con- 
tact. Mr. Cawlwood recommends slow process 
plates. for making both positive and enlarged 
negatives, and employs tabloid pyro soda as a 
developer. 


The Debit and Credit of Making a Positive. 

Following up the subject, Mr. Cawlwood said: 
“Тһе value of the process to amateurs cannot 
be over-estimated, particularly where the worker 
finds it necessary to retouch a picture. The 
novice finds it a difficult operation to work on an 
ordinary negative, because everything seems to 
be back-handed, and he finds himself blocking out 
where he 
rendered simpler on a positive, consequently 
amateurs should accustom themselves to making 
positives where a print is to be improved, particu- 
larly as a positive only means the cost of a plate 
plus developer and time, whilst the tinkering with 
a negative often means failure plus cost of 
numerous sheets of paper, toning, to say nothing 
of loss of temper through repeated failures.” 


Camera Club Revived at Durham City. 

I am very much interested to hear that the 
Durham City Camera Club has been revived, 
and at the time of writing there is every pros- 
pect of a strong photographic society being 
formed. The secretary, writing me on the sub- 
ject, would be glad of any hints I can give on 
the subject. I could go a long way towards 
filling this page if I were again to record the 
numerous hints I come across from time to time 
for the successful running of a camera club, and 
I would suggest just a casual run over a few back 
numbers for points of interest, but the very best 
hint I can give him is that he communicates with 
Mr. James Whittle, of 3o, Bridge Street, Morpeth, 
the energetic secretary of the Northumberland 
and Durham Federation, who will at once place 
such a wealth of facts before him of the benefits 
of immediately becoming federated, that his 
society will at once say “ Yes.” 


Revelry at the Leeds Camera Club. 

I dropped in at the Leeds Camera Club on a 
recent meeting night, and the place seemed im- 
bued with its old spirit of revelry. The event 
was billed a social evening, which it well main- 
tained in title, spirit, and character. Just a word 
of praise to the secretary for the neat little 
programme, which was distinctive and artistic. 


should be cutting away; all this is 


Bournemouth Camera Club. 

There was, justly, considerable clation at a 
recent meeting of the Bournemouth Camera Club, 
when it became known that a member, Mr. R. 
Tozer, had won the gold medal champion award at 
Lincoln Photographic Exhibition. Many visitors 
to the recent Bournemouth Exhibition will re- 
member Mr. Tozer's charming oil prints, and join 
in hearty congratulations on his present well- 
merited success. His success almost outshone the 
interest of the charming box of slides sent by the 
R. P. S. and shown on the same evening. 


Bromoil Growing in Popularity. 

There was a large attendance at the rooms of 
the Glasgow and West of Scotland Association, 
when Mr. W. C. S. Ferguson demonstrated the 
capabilities of the '' Bromoil Process." The pro- 
cess was one that was growing in popularity, he 
said, and it had the misfortune to have some 
pictures shown that brought it into discredit. 
There was failure in the pigmenting, and lack of 
the richness that a good oil print should have, 
as well as a falsifying of the tones of the picture 
owing to the process offering facilities in this 
direction. There are those who photograph a sub- 
ject for what they can make of the exposure, and 
for these folk there is required an elastic medium 
like oil. Treatment by the ordinary and older 
processes have not got this individuality. In oil 
there is more scope for the individuality than in 
any other process, and it was also one of the 
most powerful means of pictorial expression. 


“Talking " at the Leicester Society. 

A local writer has been ‘‘talking” at the 
Leicester Photographic Society. A recent evening 
was set apart for lantern lecturettes by members, 
but, with one exception, they did not respond to 
the invitation, as was the case two years ago. 
He says it is a great pity that some of the 
younger members do not exhibit a little more 
confidence in their own abilities, as many of them 
are quite capable of giving a very interesting 
lecture. They seem to rely on the same members 
year after year, and drift on contentedly, in the 
hope that something will turn up. This is not 
the way to make our society great, nor is it the 
way to make a name for themselves, when an 
opportunity arises, as it did last evening. They 


should seize it, and show their fellow members ` 


the benefits they have 
society. 
New Rooms at Loughborough. 

The members of the Loughborough Photo- 
graphic Society seemed to be happily and con- 
tentedly ensconced in their newly acquired room 
in Beehive Lane, on a recent Friday, when Mr. 
J. E. Underwood, one of their number, was master 
of the ceremonies at a practical demonstration of 
the carbon process, when they themselves were 
developing the prints. 


Good for the Camera Club. 

One important result of the recent suggested 
linking up of the Worthing Camera Club with the 
Public Art Gallery, by the formation of a photo- 
graphic record section, will probably be seen in 
the holding of the club's annual exhibition at the 
Art Gallery. This has hitherto been arranged as 
a separate undertaking, but the fusion will mean 
the loss of revenue to the club; but what is their 
loss is the public gain, and, incidentally, some 
gain in prestige to the club. 

The Judge on the Portsmouth Exhibition. 

The Rev. F. C. Lambert, who judged the recent 
exhibition of the Portsmouth Camera Club, con- 
gratulated the club on having such an excellent 
exhibition—one of the best provincial ones he had 
ever seen. He hoped they would not cease 
their endeavours, but that the success of the 
show would encourage them to make further pro- 
gress. In a place like Portsmouth they ought to 
have at least 600 members, instead of merely 60. 
He would make especial mention of the novices’ 
class, because that was really the most important, 
and the exhibitors there would be the leaders in 
the course of a few years. That class was the 
best of the sort he had ever seen anywhere. There 
was not one single instance of bad work, and the 
average compared very favourably with that of 
senior exhibitors. 


gained by joining the 
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The Inter-Club Alliance. 

Several interesting points were raised at the 
recent annua] meeting of the Inter-Club Alliance. 
It was suggested that the judge be asked, when 
sending his returns to the secretary, to state 
the number of marks given for mounting and for 
pictorial qualities. It was recognised it would 
entail extra labour on the judge, but no doubt 
he would gladly do anything that would tend to 
encourage a better standard of mounting. Mr. 
Beetham, of the Nelson Photographic Association, 
is the new president, and Mr. Arthur Clayton the 
old and yet new secretary. In the future all 
prints and slides must be sent in during May, 
whilst the exhibition will be as usual in 
November, and the next one is fixed up for the 
Nelson Photographic Society. 


Torbay Camera Club. 

Torbay Camera Society’s annual prizes for the 
year ending with July are awarded thus:—Miss 
Marillier, first, 290 votes, prize 43; Mr. Carslake 
Winter-Weod, second, 210, prize £23; Mrs. 
Marillier, third, 204, prize £1; Mr. Nunns, 
special, 180, prize 41. 

Conquest of Colour and Other Conquests. 

Mr. C. B. Howdill, one of the vice-presidents 
of the Yorkshire Photographic Union, is 
creating considerable interest among the lay 
public with his ‘‘ Conquest of Colour” lecture. 
At Hull, the other night, on lines similar to 
several other places where he has shown to audi- 
ences of over a thousand persons, he demonstrated 
the taking of a figure subject by flashlight on the 
platform and developing the autochrome in the 
lantern, which projects the building up of the 
colour positive on the lantern screen іп full 
view of the audience. It is a daring scheme, 
but, with his usual luck, he mostly gets through. 
unique autochrome is shown, depicting a Mr. S. 
Corry with his model of a land ironclad climbing 
a six-foot wall The latter gentleman is pre- 
pared to place his ideas at the disposal of his 
country for practically nothing—the lecturer said 
Хасо a year, £8,000 capitalised. He is certainly 
a marvel of inventive genius, and has a simple 
gun-sight, an aerial torpedo, a wonderful pro- 
peller, which he claims would propel a ship across 
the Atlantic in forty hours. 

Chat on Retouching. 

At the last meeting of the Willesden Photo- 
graphic Society the subject was a ''Chat on 
Retouching," by Miss Baines. The lecturer said 
that in her experience the most suitable knife 
to use for scraping the film in order to reduce 
high-lights was called a scalpel and was used 
for surgical purposes. This knife took a very 
keen elge and was just stiff enough for the 
purpose required and could, if necessary, be held 


close to the point for delicate work, so that the 


user always had complete control. The lecturer 
thought that the knife was not used enough by 
the average worker, as there seemed to be an 
impression that it was very difficult to use. 
Personally, she had not found it so, but had 
always considered it to be the most simple way in 
which to reduce, or even remove, a high light. 
For lightening deep shadows the method used 
by the lecturer was to apply a wash of crimson 
lake or burnt sienna to the glass side, by means 
of a camel-hair brush, and finishing off, when 
nearly dry, with the finger-tip. A perfectly even 
coating could be obtained in this way. Crimson 
lake would give an alteration of one tone, and 
burnt sienna, being more opaque, three tones. 


North Middlesex Society. 

Photographs of old streets, showing the cart- 
ruts worn by chariots in days of the first century, 
old houses, delightful autochrome slides of the 
dancing girls at Herculaneum, typical bits of 
architecture, and so on. After all this the audi- 
ence at the North Middlesex Photographic Society 
were permitted to peer down into the crater of 
Vesuvius, and to handle some specimens of the 
lava and ashes brought from the mountain, and it 
was while these views were being taken that 
the guns of the Italian army were booming forth 
from a distant fortress announcing the demise of 
King Edward VII. Thus runs the report of the 
charming lecture given by Mr. Charles H. E. 
West on his ''Travels 
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Magic Prints. 
I shall be obliged if you can give me the 
formula for bleaching silver prints, so that 
the image is invisible; and then bringing the 
image back again, as practised at bazaars 


some years ago. 
P. D. P. (Melton Mowbray). 


This trick may be performed in the 
following way: Dip a sheet of blotting- 
paper in a saturated solution of mercuric 
chloride, 7.е., mercury chloride, and dry 
it. Call this A. Dip a second sheet, B, 
in a 20 per cent. solution of hypo, and 

it. A member of the audience is 

asked to sign his name in pencil on the 
back of an unmounted silver print, and 
then to dip it in plain water for at least 
a minute, and preferably for two or three 
minutes. You ask him to lay it face 
down on sheet A. It is then covered over 
with a sheet of clear glass, and left there 
under pressure while some other trick is 
being performed. After a few minutes the 
print will be bleached. The print 1s now 
rinsed in plain water, and then again laid 
down on sheet B, which you substitute for 
A without letting the audience see the 
change. After a few minutes it appears 
again as a picture. The signature on the 
back enables you to know which is the 
back of the print. Let the spectators pro- 
vide the water, so that they may not think 
you put any magic chemical in that. 
The whole trick may be done without 
your once touching the print, which makes 
it have a more magic effect. Caulion.— 
Take note that mercuric chloride is a 
dangerous and deadly poison. 
Frames. 

Could an amateur make his own frames? 

What tools would be required? Do you know 

of any book on the subject? 

A. E. R. (Deal). 

If you get No. 16 of the “A. P. Library,” 
viz., "Mounts and Frames, and How to 
Make Them," by Rev. F. C. Lambert, and 
follow the instructions there given very 
fully, you should have no difficulty what- 
ever, after a little patience and practice. 
This book is obtainable from our publish- 
ing office, 1s. 2d., post free. | 


Press Photography. 

Could you tell me what plate, stop, exposure 

are used by press photographers, e.g., foot- 

ball match between 3 and 4 in dull light? 

A. B. (Hyde Park). 

Under such conditions the press man 
has to be content with what he can and 
not what he would by choice do. In a 
poor light he gives as long an exposure as 
he dare, taking into account the risk of 
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showing movement. Не also uses the 
largest stop that will give enough depth 
of field, so-called depth of focus. The 
longer the focal length of lens, the further 
away he can get, but while this favours 
exposure, he pays for it by loss in depth 
of subject sharply shown. Тһе whole 
thing is a string of compromises. No 
press man could tell you what he would 
do until the actual moment arrives. If 
you want to have the latest expert advice 
on the subject, get Dr. Abrahams’ book, 
called “The Photography of Moving Ob- 
jects,” price 1s., published by Routledge. 
Time Factor in Development. 
If the total time of development is divided 
by the time of appearance, does this give the 
Watkins factor, etc.? 
H. J. C. (Whitstable). 
Yes. For instance, suppose the image 
made its first appearance in 10 seconds, 
and the negative developed to satisfactory 
printing density in 3 minutes, 7.¢., 180 
seconds, the dividing 180 by шо would 
give you 18 as the time factor of that 
developer. Again, supposing on another 
occasion, when using the same developer 
and plates, the image did not appear till 
15 seconds after pouring on the developer, 
you would have to keep the plate in the 
developer for 18 times 15 seconds, f.e., 44 
minutes. Thus of the three elements, 
viz., factor, time of appearance, total time, 
if you know any two you can at once find 
the third. 
Interiors. 
Am I right in thinking that it is better to 
use a slow plate when photographing 
interiors, or would a rapid plate and sherter 
exposure reduce the risk of halation? 
J. F. C. (Tottenham). 
It is better to use a rapid plate as being 
more likely to give a better range of 
gradation in the darker parts. To avoid 
halation, bear the following points in 
mind. Use a liberally coated plate; use a 
backed plate; do not over-expose; avoid 
a developer that requires bromide, and 
develop as quickly ав possible; and, 
when choosing your view-point, aim at 
avoiding a subject which brings strong 
lights near the edge of the plate. 


Reversal; 10 per cent., etc. 
I have taken a portrait, and on development 
find the plate is not a negative but a posi- 
tive. Can you account for this? What does 
ten per cent. potassium bromide mean? 
G. S. P. (Hornsey). 
This effect, known by the name of re- 
versal, is not uncommon when the expo. 


sure has been excessive. Ten per cent. 
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is 1 part of potassium (by weight) щ 
enough water to make ro parts (by weight), 
or 1 part of the salt in 10 parts of the 
solution. 


Enlarging. 
(1) Can I enlarge with a camera on to an 
ease] in the dark-room? (а) What is the best 
light to use when gas is not available? (3) 
Can I get a clear image without a condenser? 
(4) How can I prevent the light from the 
illuminant falling on any part of the room 
except the negative which is to be enlarged? 
R. S. (Oldham). 
_ (1) Yes. Your best plan will be to 
invest a shilling in No. 25 of the “A. P. 
Library," “Enlargements, their Produc- 
tion and Finish," etc., where you will find 
various ways of enlarging described. (2) 
You can employ electric light, acetylene 
oil lamp, or burn magnesium. (3) If 
you do not use a condenser, you must 
either move the negative or illuminant 
about all the time, or use a diffusing 
screen, which prolongs the exposure very 
considerably. (4) The illuminant should 
be enclosed in a light.tight box, with a 
window just the size of the negative. 


Green Bromides. 

Can you give me a formula for green tones 

on bromides? How may it be applied locally? 

A. F. E. (Hammersmith). 

Our best reply is to advise you to con- 
sult THE A. P. for Sept. 14th, 1909, where 
you will find formule and instructions in 
detail. Failing that, you may try the 
following :—(1) Water то oz., potass. 
ferricyanide i oz., ammonia (fort.), 25 


min. (2) Water то oz., hydrochloric acid 
2 oz., vanadium chloride 48 gr. (3) Water 
то OZ., ferric chloride 95 gr. (4) Water 


то о2., hypo 1 oz., boracic acid 45 gr. 
Bleach in 1. Wash thoroughly. Tone 
in equal parts 2 and 3. Wash well. Fix 
in 4. 
Enlarging. 

Using ellipsoid enlarger and three ircandes- 

cent burners, F/8, 9 in. lens, enlarging half. 

plate to то by 8, I gave twenty seconds, and 

found this hopelessly under-exposed, etc 

T. O. H. (Kilrush). 

We are not quite able to follow your 
procedure, as described in your letter. 
But, anyhow, we think you will find it 
really both simpler and more satisfactory 
to make a test exposure. Pin up on your 
easel a strip of bromide paper 1 inch 
wide and, say, 8 inches long, arranging it 
so as to include the densest parts where 
you wish to show gradation. Now give 
20 seconds, cover up an inch or so at one 
end, and give another 20, again slide your 
shielding card an inch or so, and give 
another 20 seconds, and so on. A care- 
fully made trial strip of this kind is, after 
all, the best guide, as it does actually 
include the several factors in the case, 
whereas in calculated estimates one is 
very apt to overlook some important 
factor. 


Dark Faces of Portraits. 

Why is it that when I take a portrait the 

face and eyes do not come out plain? 

W. H. S. (Hammersmith). 

This may be due to your so arranging 
your sitters that there is not sufficient 
difference of light and shade on the face. 
The big hats which some ladies of the 
present day will persist in wearing are 
so large that they cast a strong shadow 
all over the face. You must not fly to 
the other extreme and arrange very 
strongly marked contrasts. The second 
fact is faulty exposure. Under-expo- 
sure fails to give gradation in the 
shadows, while over.exposure tends to 
make the lights and shades all more or 
less опе tame, flat-half-tane 
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His Salon Picture. 
Evidently all the battles 
in the world are not fought 
by brother  pictorialists. 
The photo-chemists had 
their turn at the * Royal ” 
the other night, and it 
became quite exciting when 
rival claims began to be made for priority with regard to a 
wedge-screen, or a particular method of measuring gamma. 
In talking of the wedge-screen, by the way, one of the gentlemen 
put through the lantern what he called his “Salon picture.” 


Really this joke at the expense of the Salon calls 
for burial. It belongs by right to those who have 
not seen a Salon since the days of Nebuchadnezzar. 


The Salon picture consisted of a positive and negative 
placed in contact so as nearly to neutralise each other. It had 
just the soft outline of some articles which might have been the 
work of an angelic potter. But when the things were separated 
they became simply two hard ©“ contrasty " pictures of ordinary 
kitchen-ware. His Salon picture was decidedly the best, but 
perhaps it would have been even better had the one member 
of the combination completely effaced the other. 


The Ethics of the Unfinished. 

What are the merits of the unfinished picture? Occasionally 
we get on the exhibition wall a thing that is called a “ Study." 
It is something sent out hot from the work-room, a knob of 
crust from the baking loaf. The other night some of us were 
discussing Rodin, the great apostle of the unfinished in art, 
whose bits of finished detail peeping out above huge blocks of 
rough stone are a perpetual joke in France, and induce some 
people to call him a new Michael Angelo, and others to say 
that he is Mr. Barnum redivivus. How would it be if Rodin's 
compatriot, Demachy, were to ink locally one square inch only 
of the surface of his print, and were to say, ‘‘ That is sufficient 
taste of my quality. The rest is left to the imagination ”? 
Well, such a method would save time and labour, it would 
attract the Press critic, and it would make people say, “ What 
fine fellows they could be if they only chose!” 


Genius or | 

But there are some people—there were some at that Rodin 
discussion— who will have it that the exhibition of an unfinished 
work of art is an instance of supreme conceit. It seems as 
though you said, “ My work is worth seeing, anyhow. Ап in- 
complete—[here fill in your own name}—is worth half a dozen of 
— [here fill in the name of yourdearestenemy]— whichare finished 
down to the toe-caps." Of course, a man who shows his pic- 
tures within four strips of rough kindling wood for a frame, or 
otherwise adopts the лер ірге attitude in his work, must be а 
genius if he is to carry it off successfully. The exhibition of an 
unfinished work either means genius or conceit. All you have 
to do is to label such pictures with a “р” or a "c." But the 
worst of it is—and I pray you, take this thought to bed and 
ponder it over in the night if you should be at all restless— 
genius does not begin where conceit leaves off. It begins a 
little bit before. And that is the whole of the trouble. 


A Souvenir. 


The practice of giving souvenirs is distinctly one to be en- 
couraged. It is the little unexpected bit—the little over and 
above—which warms the cockles of the heart. Besides, it means 
a little extra spurt for photography, since most souvenirs take 
the form of photographs, and the most impressive of keepsakes is 
a record of the figure that you or I cut on a particular occasion. 
An unusually handsome souvenir gravitated towards me the other 
day. When laid out on the table it measured about four feet 
from east to west. I was about to place it on a flag-pole, which 
was appropriate, seeing that it came from the “Ensign” works, 
when my attention was arrested by a realistic group of a couple 
of hundred professional photographers, taken on the occasion 
of their visit to Houghton's. There they were, boxed in, and 
submitting to the inevitable, for as they had done to others, so it 
was done to them. 
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Turning the Tables. 


There is a refined cruelty in photographing photographers. 
The hands that all the year round had held the bulb of the 
pneumatic release were now clasped in each other’s in care-free 
glee, and I can imagine the chagrin which took possession of 
them when some individual who thought he was doing a kind- 
ness gathered them in a group and took their photograph. To 
photograph professional photographers is like giving the doctor 
a dose of castor oil, or putting the dentist in his own chair, or 
making the milkman drink out of his own can. But at least one 
would have thought that the photographed photographers would 
have done something out of the common, arranged themselves 
so as to form a studio camera, for instance. They did nothing 
of the sort, and that only shows the humility of mind of our 
professional brethren. They group just like anybody else, the 
first row squatting, the second row sitting, the third row standing, 
the fourth row depositing their collars on the heads of the third 
row, and so on. 


The Squatting Row. 


“The first row will squat.” I looked anxiously at this group 
of experts to find out how they had surmounted this most 
terrific problem of group photography. But I looked in vain 
among these squatting professionals for new ideas on the subject. 
When a man is consigned to the squatting row in a group, it is 
time for him to realise the utter absurdity of legs, the unpictur- 
esqueness of boots, the lack of idealism in trousers. The most 
natural thing to do is to lounge negligently, as though it were 
always afternoon ; but you cannot lounge when there are seven- 
teen of you to the row, and all to be brought within the field 
of view of a lens that cannot do more than its best. Conse- 
quently, we have the usual thing—a succession of tailors, with 
legs crossed like pairs of scissors, suggestive of incubating 
acrobats. Even professional photographers when taken in a 
group are no exception to this rule. 


A Bit of Magnesium Ribbon. 


It's sold by the ounce, and it's sold by the yard, 
A bit of magnesium ribbon ; 

You feel when it blazes a dynamitard, 
And then like a child with a bib on. 


Renewing the snap-dragon days of your youth, 
The ribbon brought up to the pinch is, 

We've measured our light by feet cubic, forsooth, 
And now it is measured by inches. 


Its light is actinic for working by night, 
And though we've the daytime to play with, 
This dazzle and glitter, so quick and so bright, 
Is pleasant, we know, to portray with. 


And sometimes it happens, through holding it ill, 
With fingers, for instance, the squib on 

The carpet will fall, and—well, then there's a bill 
For more than magnesium ribbon. 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


92nd 
Lesson. 


xI URING the last few weeks 
ҒЫ. ме have dealt with various 
270” methods of getting the best 
: j pe result from Bus 
Va us oliday negatives whic 
Ess may р е Den more or less 
defective. Modification of 
the negative by intensification or the 
choice of the most suitable printing 
paper have been carefully considered, 
but the method of reproducing the 
negative, so as to produce another 
one of better or more suitable print- 
ing quality, is always at hand for 
the painstaking worker. It some- 
times happens that a negative is 
valuable, impossible to replace, 
and at the same time defective. 
One might hesitate about reducing 
or intensifying it, particularly if it 
belonged to someone else; but to 
reproduce it in the way we propose 
to describe involves no risk. Re- 
production of a negative is useful 
in other ways. Perhaps a great 
number of prints are required, say 
for postcards or Christmas cards, 
and time may be saved, especially 
if a daylight printing process, such 
as platinotype, must be used, by | 
having half a dozen negatives to print 
from. Or, again, the original negative 
may be made for enlarging, and so soft 
and delicate, and quite unsuitable for 
printing in carbon. Should carbon 
prints be required, a reproduced nega- 


- с 
к ---- 


Fig. 2.—Test Plate. 


REPRODUCING A 


tive could be made, from which such 
prints could be produced. 

The first step is to make from the 
original negative a glass positive, or 
transparency. Such a transparency is 
actually a print on glass, that is a dry 
plate is exposed behind the original 
negative in just the same way that a 
piece of bromide paper Sud be ex- 
posed. An ordinary plate should be 


Fig. 1.—The Transparency. 


employed, that is a plate of ordinary 
speed, and it is important that it should 
be backed. See that the glass side of 
the original negative is quite clean, free 
from finger marks, traces of emulsion 
or of backing. Nothing is better for 
cleaning the glass side 
of a negative than a mix- 
ture consisting of equal 
parts of 10 per cent. 
ammonia and methy- 
lated alcohol. Place the 
negative in an ordinary 
printing frame, and, in 
the dark-room of course, 
lay on it, film to film, 
the dry plate. Place the 
pad and back of the 
printing frame in posi- 


tion and close the 
springs. Now place the 
frame about a yard 


away from an ordinary 
16 c.p. electric lamp, or 
a couple of yards from 


NEGATIVE. 


the average 64 c.p. incandescent gas- 
burner, and give a series of trial expo- 
sures. Such a series might be 1, 2, 4 
and 8 seconds. If the negative is very 
thin, even a second may be too long 
an exposure, and with such a negative 
a couple of sheets of tissue paper may 
be hung up between the light and the 
printing frame. It is inconvenient to 
fix the tissue paper to the front of the 
printing frame, because it compli- 
cates the exposure of the test strips. 
Having exposed, develop the plate, 
using a developer of known com- 
position for a definite time. That 
is, use, say, Azol 80 minims, water 
4 0z., no bromide, and develop for 
six minutes. In this way it is pos- 
sible to repeat the conditions abso- 
lutely, producing the positive 
exactly like any selected test strip. 
Let us suppose we have the trial 
plate developed, fixed and rinsed, 
and are trying to arrive at a de- 
cision as to which is the correctly 
exposed strip. What are the charac- 
teristics we desire in a transparency 
for reproduction purposes? The 
transparency must not be bright 
and pretty looking, that is, there. 
should be no absolutely clear glass, and 
only the highest lights even approach- 
ing clear glass. On the other hand, the 
shadows must not be heavy and solid. 
The positive should be soft, with good 
gradation, but inclined to what in a 


Negative No. 3. 
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Print from negative No. 3. 


print or lantern slide would be called 
“muddiness.” Having decided which 
strip is the correct one, repeat that ex- 
posure on another plate, and develop 
as before. 

It is important to note that a trans- 
parency which is to be used for making 
reproduced negatives by contact in the 
printing frame may be a trifle more 
vigorous than one which will be 
used in the enlarging lantern for 
the production of either same size 
or enlarged negatives, and the 
greater the degree of enlargement 
required the softer must the trans- 
parency be. 

The carbon process is often em- 
ployed for this work of trans- 
parency making, and is very Satis- 
factory, but its best application is 
in the case of negatives which are 
of full printing strength, and which 
might yield  dry-plate  transpar- 
encies inclined to too much vigour. 
With a really strong negative a 


carbon transparency is almost 
essential. 

Having got the transparency 
fixed, washed and dried, we are 


ready to make from it the negative or 
negatives. A negative may be required 
softer in contrast or stronger in con- 
trast than the original, and the results 
may be obtained with much greater 
ease and certainty if we select a suit- 
able plate. We have already seen in 
our copying work that a slow plate gives 
more contrast than a rapid one. So 
when we want to reproduce with a de- 
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Negative No. s. 
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crease of contrast we 
may select rapid plates, 
and when we want an 
increase of contrast we 
may use very slow ones. 

Іп either case the 
method is much the 
same, and is, of course, 
identical with that 
adopted in making the 
positive. First, on an 
ordinary plate let us 
make a series of test 
exposures. In deciding 
how long to develop we 
bear in mind the well- 
known rule, which we 
have often referred to, 
namely, that short expo- 
sure and long development tends to 
increase of contrast, while full expo- 
sure and short development tends to 
decrease of contrast. As our series of 
trial strips gives us a good range of 
exposures, varying from under to very 
full, we only need to develop, let us say, 
for four minutes if we are aiming at 
a soft result, and for perhaps ten or 


Print from negative No. 4. 


twelve minutes if we want a negative 
of moderate strength. 

After development and fixing and 
rinsing we may examine the test plate 
(see fig. No. 2), comparing it with our 
original negative, when we shall be 
able to decide which strip will give us 
the desired result. 

Nos. 3 and 4 
duced negatives, both on the 
speed of plate. Fig. 3, 
which is the softer of the 


show two repro- 


same 


two (as well as the 
thinner), was given an 
exposure of eight 
seconds behind the 
transparency, and was 
developed for four 
minutes. Fig. 4 was ex- 


posed for half the time, 
1.e., four seconds, and 
developed for ten 
minutes. 

It might be suggested 
that a still further 
shortening of the expo- 
sure would enable fur- 
ther increase of contrast 
to be obtained, but, 
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Negative No. 4. 


generally speaking, this would mean 
that the sky and other high lights 
would be so little exposed that they 
would not develop up to sufficient black- 
ness, 

Here, then, is where the very slow 
plate, specially designed to give great 
contrast, proves useful, such a plate as 
a process or a slow lantern plate being 

as good as anything. Another trial 
series of exposures should be made, 
but development must not be car- 
ried on for so long a time, unless 
very great contrast is required. 
The process plate will probably 
require about five times the expo- 
sure which would be given to an 
" ordinary." 

It is not an easy matter to 
gauge from half-tone reproduc- 
tions of negatives what the varia- 
tions are, but it will be seen that 
fig. 3 is the softest of the three, and 
fip. ; the most vigorous. In order 
to show the variation it is possible 
to obtain from the same trans- 
parency we have made three prints, 
which, reproduced side by side, 
will help to make this point clear. 

Of course, it will be understood that the 
print from negative No. 5 is not a satis- 
factory one; that the negative, in fact, 
is far too vigorous for P.O.P. Note 
that the upper part of the sky is a: 
nearly equal in tone in the three print: 
as it is possible to get it when printing 
from such different negatives. This 
basis enables one to form a good idea 
as to the degrees of contrast. 


Print from negative No. 5. 
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‘CRITICISE 


Every week two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS Weekly Competi- 
tion (Beginners’ Section) will be criticised on this page. 
technical data are printed as supplied by the authors; and 


The 


the hints given may be helpful to other beginners dealing with the same class 


of subject. 


HE hereditary instincts of primitive 

man are far stronger with many of 
us than perhaps we recognise. Ав the 
kitten loves to gamble after the dead and 
fallen leaves scattered by the wind, 
taking them for living things, so primi- 
tive man unconsciously, but strongly, 
associated movement with life. In fact, 
most people would say (quite wrongly) 
that the difference between an animal and 
a plant was that the animal can move but 
the plant cannot. Thus in the early 
stages of human ideas the wind-blown 
clouds, the rising sun and moon, the 
flowing streams, the restless waves were 
imbued with an invisible but very much 
living spirit, and you, gentle reader, have 
probably at times been fascinated by 
the apparent conflict of the wind and 
waves on some storm-beaten, rock-bound 
shore. 

But what has all this got to do with our 
three little landscape pictures, wherein 
in each case we have a stream and a 
bridge? 

Just this, the flowing, moving, living 
water has again attracted these 
three photographers to its banks, 
and the handiwork of man has 
touched some far-away-inherited im- 
pulse. 

The bridges, regarded apart from 
their streams, are not particularly 
interesting or attractive, but the 
association is alluring. 

In fig. A the bridge plays a more 
important, in the sense of more 
noticeable, part. But the repetition 
of the three closely similar arches 
is like a thrice.told tale. Тһе 
factor of the repetition is a valu- 
able one in composition, but it re- 
quires a cunning, crafty man to 
use it without betraying his 
artistry. There аге three other 
points here calling for attention by 
way of warning. The two figures 
on the rocks—staring their best at 
the camera—suggest a bank holiday. 
Doubtless they mean well, but they upset 


Fig. A.—Loxc BRIDGE, Devon. 


Бу John Davies. 


the composition. Next, some near tree 
branch, in the left upper corner, provides 
us with an ugly smudge in the 
original print, though not quite 
so noticeable in the small repro- 
duction. Опе would have 
thought that this could have 
been held out of the way for a 
moment for the exposure bv 
that 6-ft. length of whip-cord 
without which the wise photo- 
grapher is never caught. The 
third weak feature is the tame, 
uninteresting, large, more ог 
less triangular patch of lightish 
foreground towards the left 
lower corner. May we say once 
again that the foreground is 
nearly always the part of a 
landscape that calls for most 
attention? At any rate, one 


can never afford to neglect it. Rie C.—TuHE BRIDGE. 
In fig. B the nearer bridge x 
occupies less picture space—but we see 
quite enough. Beyond 
bridge, with lofty arches. 


this is another 
The two thus 


Fig. B.—KNARESBOROUGH FROM BILTON FIELDs. 


By John T. Wildman. 


placed afford a good deal of serious con- 
fusion. In the small reproduction this 
is perhaps not so noticeable as in 
the original print. 

The more or less similar rounded 
masses of tree foliage to our right 
and left give a form which is too 
symmetrical to be quite pleasing. 
The cart, figures, boat, etc., scatter 
the interest too much. Technically, 
the original print is excellent, but 
it gives one the notion that the 
worker was aiming at getting as 
much subject matter into his pic- 
ture as he possibly could— whereas 
the first and largest half of the art 
of composition consists of selection, 
omission, 2.¢., leaving out every- 
thing that is really not wanted. 

Coming to fig. C, we have a 
simpler subject, or, in one sense, a 
less ambitious flight, yet we ven- 
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ture the opinion that it will be the 
first and also the last of the three to catch 
and retain the spectator's attention. 
Why is this? There are several contri- 
butory causes. The subject is simple— 
viz., a rustic bridge. In the other two 
cases we have not only a bridge but figures 
and a lot of landscape matter. Next, the 
subject is compact—i.e., does not show 
great depth—at any rate our interest 
is not greatly extended. ‘True, there is 
a bit of roadway and gate, but we scarcely 
notice these things. Again, the bridge 
itself has a more human interest. One 
can imagine seeing it made by one or 
perhaps two men, while the other bridges 
suggest unpersonality, the Bridge Con- 


wd 


-shade effect, 


By J. H. Crosland. 


struction Co., Ltd., etc. Here, again, our 
chief interest is in the foreground, and 
this is often a telling feature, but this 
must not be taken as a cast-iron rule. 
True, this foreground is perhaps a little 
too liny, but the lines are not stiff and 
harshly straight. The lights and shades 
are agreeablv massed, and the shades pre- 
vail over the lights, giving a sense of quiet 
and repose. Technically, the picture is 
not by any means faultless, but, as often 
happens, a simple and strong light and 
agreeably presented, will 
make us gently tolerant of technical 
shortcomings. 

As these three little riverside studies are 
very fairly representative, English land- 
scape workers other than these three 
would do well to study them for hints in 
their own work. 


EW READERS of 
“The A: Poa Р.М.” 

should note that each of the 
Beginners’ articles is complete 
in itself, but the entire series 


forms a highly instructive guide 


for the Amateur Photographer. 


ETD 


‹Жапу of the back numbers are 
vut of print, but application to the 
Publisher, 52, Long Acre, London, 
W.C., will bring particulars of those 
still obtainable. 
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“THE GOOD FAIRY.” 
By DORA. 


The original of this 
picture was exhibited 
at the London Salou 
of Photography, 
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THE WINTER SEASON AND THE SUMMER BUTTERFLY. 


T has often been the subject 
of comment in these pages 
that a fine summer 15 respon- 
sible for the production of a vast 

number of amateur photographers 

whose acquaintance with photo- 
graphy is limited to the exposure of 

a few plates and films, subse- 

quently developed by а 
dealer. Yet we are glad to 


ve been attracted by 
the real possibilities 
of the camera is 
getting greater 
year by year, if we 
may take the 
steadily increasing 
number of readers 
of THE A. P. anp P. М. as а 
criterion. It is in the winter 
that the photographer to 
whom the fatal facility of 
the summer snapshot has 
made its appeal develops 
into the enthusiast; the 
really keen worker who 
finds something more in his 
photographic work than 
merely making holiday 
records of people and places. 
Those who have profited by 
their acquaintance with THE 
A. P. амор P. М. will have discovered that the 
summer snapshot is merely the beginning, and that 
a new world has been opened to them of which it is 
possible to make pictures. A writer in the lay 
press recently, remarking on the growth of amateur 
photographers in this country, suggested that they 
could be divided into two classes—'' those who had 
cameras and those who had brains." The former, 
we have no doubt, speedily follow the example of 
the summer butterfly, but the latter have proved 
their practical value in the photographic world, have 
helped to brighten the life of the photographic 
manufacturer, and, above all, bave become readers 
of THE A. P. AND P. М. 
e ® о 
In this the Christmas Number of Tue A. P. 
many articles will be found that will appeal to all 
classes of photographers, both 
A SEASONABLE at home and abroad, who wish 
NUMBER. to make the most of their 
season’s work and are desirous 
of employing the winter evenings to good advan- 
tage. The illustrations throughout offer subjects 
for the application of the camera both at home and 
out-of-doors. The centre picture may possibly sug- 
gest to those who spend a pleasant Christmas 


time at their own fireside that the watchers round THE CHIMES. Bv ELWIN NEAMB. 
our coast are deserving of thought at this, and, The above picture is a striking example of combination printing for obtain- 
indeed, all times of the year. The article on ing a decorative effect that is not outside the scope of any amateur photo- 
“Ры 1 М her—provided, of course, that he has the material to work with and 
ilanthropic Phot ө grapher—provided, зе, 
р о ography will also, we hope, the imagination and skill of Mr. Neame. (See next page.) y 
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Strike а responsive chord at this season of goodwill. 
Among other illustrations, that on the previous page 
and on page 580 will appeal to many readers for their 
originality of treatment. The work of Mr. Elwin Neame 
is already well known to readers of this paper; but in 
these two prints, and in much of his later work, he has 
plunged boldly into the production of more ambitious 
decorative effects by means of photography than he has 
hitherto attempted. As one of the most clever 
exponents of decorative line in portraiture, he has, in 
these combination prints, produced results that have 
probably only been excelled by Benedict Herzog, of 
New York. In each case a series of portraits of Miss 
Pauline Chase, specially taken by Mr. Neame, have 
been employed in building up the designs, and their 
application for panels, ceiling designs, and other 
decorative purposes is obvious. These prints, which 
are somewhat akin to mosaic work in their production, 
offer a rich source of inspiration for other workers of a 


не, — 


ELL-ILLUSTRATED books 
have always occupied а 
prominent place as desirable 
Christmas gifts. A number of beauti- 
fully printed books on the always 
attractive subject of natural history 

: have recently been pub- 

. lished, and, as in each 
case their outstanding 
feature has been the 
photographic nature of 
the illustrations, they 
should form eminently 
desirable and seasonable 
presents for all who 
handle a camera. 

From the house of 
Cassell we have received 
three new nature books, 
the first of which, “The 
Adventures of Jack 
Rabbit,” is just the sort 
of volume to appeal to 
the younger student of 
natural history, disclos- 
ing as it does an inti- 
mate knowledge of the 
life-story of the rabbit. 
When we say that it is 
written by Richard Kear- 

ton, F.Z.S., F.R.P.S., the accuracy of the information given can 

be regarded as beyond reproach. The book is illustrated with 
nature photographs on practically every page, and there are 
eight illustrations in colour from autochrome originals. The 
pictures are by Richard and Grace Kearton. The price is 6s. net. 

“Marvels of Fish Life as Revealed by the Camera." This 
book, from the pen and camera of Francis Ward, M.D., F.Z.S., 
F.R.P.S., will probably take its place as a classic. It is quite 
one of the most interesting and thoughtfully written works of 
the kind we have yet seen. Readers of THE A. P. are probably 
well acquainted with the name of Dr. Francis Ward and the 
subject he has specialised іп, i.e., photography of fish. In the 
present volume, which is illustrated with sixty-four pages of 
unique pictures of fish photographed direct under water, in their 
natural surroundings, we read of the work of an enthusiast, who 
has spared no pains to obtain reliable records of his subject. 
The account of Dr. Ward's observation pond, and his notes on 
the practical side of the work, will render the book a standard 
volume of reference. It is published at 6s. net. 

*Wild Flowers as they Grow." 'The second volume of this 
series is as interesting and as beautifully illustrated as the first, 
which we reviewed some time ago. The descriptive text is by 
G. Clarke Nuttall, B.Sc., and the full.page illustrations, which 
are a triumph of colour printing, are reproduced from auto- 
chrome originals photographed direct from nature by H. Essen- 
high Corke, F.R.P.S. The price is 5s. net. 
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decorative turn of mind. It will probably interest many 
secretaries of photographic societies and others to learn 
that Mr. Neame has prepared two illustrated lantern 
lectures on his work. These are full of practical instruc- 
tion in the work of portraiture. For further particulars 
application should be made to his address, 4, Onslow 
Place, South Kensington. 
ее 8g 
A point that should not be passed by readers, and the 
observance of which will be appreciated by the Editor, 
15 the desirability for a scrutiny in 
PHOTOGRAPHIC detail of THE A. P. advertisement 
CHRISTMAS GIFTS. pages. At this season of the year, 
when the pleasing practice of pur- 
chasing presents is prevalent, photographic friends will 
probably appreciate a gift pertaining to the pursuit of 
their pastime. The present issue provides a plethora 
of possibilities. Therefore, consider the contents care- 
fully, and continue the Christmas custom confidently. 


پوه 


SOME NEW PHOTOGRAPHIC NATURE BOOKS. 


From Chapman and Hall we have received a new book by F. 
Martin Duncan, F.R.P.S., entitled “The Romance of the 
Seasons." Mr. Martin Duncan's powers of observation and 
expression are well known, and the pictorial results of his patient 
research with the camera and cinematograph are appreciated in 
all parts of the world. In his previous books Mr. Martin 
Duncan has generally confined himself to descriptive matter 
dealing with the subject that he is illustrating with his camera, 
his observations with his pen being no less accurate and inte- 
resting than his photographs. In his new book he shows him- 
self as a descriptive writer of considerable power who is able to 
weave into the charming legend of Demeter and Persephone a 
useful amount of instructive matter dealing with flowers, plants, 
insects, and the smaller animals; so that we have a nature book 
that will appeal to the general reader as much as it will to the 
natural history student. The book is illustrated throughout 
with striking photographs from Mr. Martin Duncan’s camera, 
and is published at 6s. net. 

Another book from the pen of the same author is *Our Insect 
Friends and Foes,” published by Methuen and Co., Ltd., at 6s. 
In this the author places before the general reader in a well- 
illustrated form a brief account of the very important part which 
insect life plays, not only in the agricultural prosperity of the 
empire, but also as regards the health of the nation. It is 
written in non-technical language, and will be found an attrac- 
tive introduction to the latest and most important aspect of the 
study of insect life. 

* Wild Animals and the Camera,” by W. P. Dando, F.Z.S., 
published by Jarrold and Sons, price 6s. net. For those to 
whom descriptions of wild-animal life are an attraction, this 
new book will provide both entertainment and instruction. 
Beautifully illustrated with twelve mounted collotype plates 
and fifty-eight half.tone reproductions from photographs from 
nature by the author, the book deals largely with the aspects of 
wild animals in captivity, and the resources of the Zoo have 
been largely drawn upon. One of the attractions of the book, 
from the photographer's point of view, is the practical informa- 
tion it contains for camera users, and to those who would 
emulate the work of the author this volume can be thoroughly 
recommended. 

*Photography for Bird-Lovers," by Bentley Beetham, F.Z.S., 
published by Witherby and Co., price 5s. net. The number of 
books written for bird-lovers is distinctly on the increase. We 
have previously remarked that the tendency of the many admir- 
able nature books which have been published has been to open 
the eyes of the public generally to natural history and the 
beauties and wonders of nature in a way that would have been 
impossible before the advent of photography. The photographi- 
cally illustrated books dealing with bird.life that have been so 
freely produced in recent years have been largely responsible for 
the increasing number of bird-lovers, and Mr. Bentley Beetham 
is to be congratulated on his good work in this direction. The 
new book is an essentially practical guide to the pursuit of bird 
photography in all its branches, and touches on every phase 
from the author's own personal experience in the field. The 
illustrations are a very attractive feature of the volume. 
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[At no time of year are the comforts of the fireside more appreciated than at present. То portray а cosy fireside scene 
has often been the endeavour of the amateur photographer, and articles dealing with the application of flashlight in this con- 
nection have frequently appeared. In the following article Mr. Dodman describes a practical method that he has followed with 
great success, and which we hope will appeal to many other readers of THE A. P.—ED.] 


CANNOT understand why acetylene gas is not more 
generally used for at-home portraiture and fire- 
light studies on winter evenings. The use of 

. magnesium is all very well in its way, but I con- 

sider acetylene has far greater advantages. 

When the subject of portraiture is considered, the 
photographer must not lose sight of the fact that the 
sitter is a human being, and that if a lady is the model, 
she naturally possesses a 
feminine nervousness and 
dislike to explosions; and 
one must own, if a slow 
match and flash-powder is 
being used, there is always 
a period of awful suspense 
for a sitter between the 
lighting of the slow match 
and the explosion of the 
flash-mixture; the same 
also applies to the flash- 
lamp, to say nothing of the 
danger and the knowledge 
of the sitter that there is a 
possibility of danger. 

Now this very nervous 
anticipation undoubtedly 
destroys all the “© repose "' 
in expression which should 
be one of the chief cha- 
racteristics of a fireligh 
study. 

Magnesium has great 
disadvantages in the way of 
focussing the model, to sav 
nothing of composition, if 
there is more than one 
person in the picture; with 
acetylene the light is con- 
stant when it is being used. 
Another thing with acety- 
lene : the photographer can 
get everything ready—gas 
made and light going before 
the sitter is invited into the 
room at all, so that all that 
is left to do 1s to compose 
the picture, focus, and ex- 
pose; as the light is con- 
stant, there is no fear of 
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wasting plates through the model's eyes being closed. 
There is no smoke or particles flowing about the room, 
which, if it be delicately furnished, does not improve 
the temper of the lady of the house, or increase her 
enthusiasm for indoor winter photographv. 

With acetylene, one's subjects do not object to 
having several plates exposed, whereas they get rather 
more and more nervous with a succession of explosions. 
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Acetylene is ready from first to last, until the carbide is 
exhausted. 

So much for the advantages; now for working details. 
My first experiments were made with apparatus 
(borrowed from a friend who possessed an optical 
lantern) consisting of a small generator and two 
four-burner jets. Exposure, five seconds, with an old- 
fashioned Dallmeyer portrait lens with Waterhouse 
stops working at about F/3. 

Since then I have made a very cheap and handy piece 
of apparatus (a diagram of which is shown), into 
which I had fitted fourteen burners, at an angle. This 
measures about eighteen inches across and six inches 
between the two rows of burners. The gas tubing can 
be any length, and the generator is placed close to the 
camera, where the height of gas is controlled. ОҒ 
course, with so many burners, the gas could not be 
used full on for a great length of time, but it can be 
turned low when not actually in use, as when arranging 
another position, getting the next dark slide ready, etc., 
and when it is low the generator is making more gas for 
the next exposure. 

The actual procedure is to place the framework con- 
taining the burners in the empty fire-grate. The 
generator is carried into the room and connected up 
with the burners; the gas turned on and burners lighted 
to sce that a good light is given. The gas is then 


PREVIOUS to last winter 
I had always been 
troubled during” the 
colder months of the year 
with a complaint which I 
have reason to believe is 
still fairly common 
amongst amateur photo- 
graphers, namely, that I 
seemed to be quite unable 
to obtain negatives of 
such * pluck " and density 
as I produced during the 
summer. From Novem- 
ber to April my ex- 
posures resulted in nega- 
tives so weak and thin and poor that it was difficult to obtain 
satisfactory prints, even on gaslight paper, while any other pro- 
cess was quite out of the question. I developed for a consider- 
ably longer time than in summer, but the image apparently 
refused to gather density beyond a certain point. 

The real cause of this disappointing state of things did not 
occur to me until, happening to try an unfamiliar make of plate, 
I read on the lid of the box this sentence: “In cold weather 
developer should be kept up to a temperature of 68 deg. F." I 
had but a vague idea of the usual winter temperature of my 
developer, but felt quite sure that it was not 68 deg. Fahrenheit, 
or anything like it. The next time, therefore, that I had occa- 
sion to develop some plates, I warmed the water until it no 
longer felt cold to the hand, and found to my relief that I had 
little difüculty in getting as much density in the negatives as I 
wanted. Realising that the sense of touch was hardly a sufh- 
ciently accurate guide, I spent a shilling on a small pocket 
thermometer, such as is used in the nursing profession for taking 
the temperature of food, etc., and have found it an accessory the 
usefulness of which it would be difficult to overstate. 

My method of procedure is now as follows. I have an oil 
stove in my dark-room, on which I place a tin jug that holds 
enough water to fill the necessary dishes. I dip the bulb of the 
thermometer into it at frequent intervals, leaving it there for a 
second or two, so as to get a true reading. As soon as the 
temperature rises to 7o deg. I fill the saucer which holds the 
sponge for removing backing, and the dish in which the negatives 
are rinsed after development. The jug is then replaced, and, 
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turned low, and the sitters take up the desired 
position, or rather let them place themselves into рові- | 
tion. The light is now turned up full and the picture 
focussed. Minor details are arranged, and with the fine 
strong light from the burners there is no difficulty at 
all as to focussing and composing. 

All being ready, the gas is turned down to save it, the 
dark slide is 
placed in posi- 
tion, the gas is 
turned full on, 
and the exposure 
made. 

Five seconds’ 
exposure 15 
ample with my 
new apparatus, 
with Zeiss F/4.5; 
it not only gives 
the figures good 
detail and model- 
ling, but also 
faint detail of 
surroundings in 
fairly large rooms. As firelight studies are nearly 
always comfortably seated, exposure can easily be pro- 
longed for smaller apertures in lens or fewer burners. 


A.—Ordinary iron gaspipe bent as illustration. 
B.—Closed end. 

C.—Ordinary indiarubber connection. 
D.—Ordinary flexible gas tubing to generator. 
E.—Burners. 


Special to 
“The A. P. & P.N. 
By RONALD GRAHAM. 


when the water reaches 8o deg., I make up the hypo solution and 
pour the quantity required for the developer into the measure 
glass. While I am making up the developer, which I buy in 
tablet form, the water still remaining in the jug is left on the 
stove, and when this operation is completed it is used to warm 
up the developing dish, which otherwise would, of course, greatly 
reduce the temperature of the solution in a moment. For nega- 
tive making I use a pyro-soda developer that cannot be worked 
more than once, but when making prints I put some of this hot 
water (perhaps 130 deg. or 140 deg. F.) into a jam jar, and when 
the developer has cooled down to 60 deg. or less, I place the 
measure glass containing it in the jar for a short time. 

Eighty degrees Fahrenheit may seem to be a rather high tem- 
perature at which to use the developer, but, as it lessens con- 
siderably the time needed for development—always a considera- 
tion—negatives of amply sufficient density being obtained with 
pyro-soda in a quarter of an hour, I now almost invariably warm 
it, even in summer, to this temperature. I do not find, with the 
plates I use, that the shadows become at all veiled, but it is 
possible, though not likely, that the same thing may not apply 
to all makes. For certain kinds of work, such as *snaps" in a 
weak light, or attempts at short-exposure night photography, I 
heat the developer up to a further ten degrees, and this, while 
causing the edges protected by the rebate to become a little 
removed from clear glass, brings out the detail in the shadows 
in quite a remarkable way. 


The Under-Exposure Problem. 


This fairly well-known fact—that warm developer is capable, 
in the case of under-exposures, of bringing out a much larger 
amount of detail than is possible by any other means—suggests 
that it would be interesting to make a series of experiments with 
the object of showing how far negatives which had received in- 
correct exposures could be modified by merely varying the 
temperature of the developing solution. I find that plates that 
have had not less than about half the minimum correct exposure 
can be made to yield good printing negatives when developed in 
a solution at a temperature of between 85 deg. and go deg., 
while, on the other hand, over-exposures up to four or five times 
appear to gain decidedly in contrast by being treated with 
developer at the normal winter temperature of water, say 
45 deg. Admittedly the addition of potassium bromide is a more 
convenient and certain method of correcting over-exposure, but it 
is rather interesting to know of this alternative method. 
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Table Photography, by Day and by Night. 


By REGINALD A. R. BENNETT, M.A. (Oxon.), 
Hon. T rea:xurer of the Oxford Camera Club; Hon. Sec. of the Postal Photo raphic Club. 


Special to " The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News." 


OR those who do not want to go far afield into the chilly 

"atmosphere "— which inartistic people sometimes call by a 
shorter and less euphonious name!—there are opportunities 
within their own houses which render the dismissal of the camera 
from the scene of action quite unnecessary. In fact, as far as 
comfort is concerned, there is no comparison between the two— 
the contrast between carrying a camera several miles on a hot 
day, or in winter, and the use of it in an ordinary room, by the 
fireside, if need be, being sufficiently great. 

By “ Table Photography " I intend to express the photography 
of objects which can be taken on an ordinary table and in an 
ordinary room, either by themselves or in groups. My intention 
in this article is to give ideas as to how this may be done, for 
the benefit of those who have not yet tried this fascinating form 
of work, and in especial a few hints as to the most suitable 
objects to be taken. 

China Figures 
are naturally amongst the most easily available for this work, 
and also the most effective. All sorts of subjects can now be 
obtained at nominal prices, and it is not even necessary that the 
china should be good—quite common figures produce very effec- 
tive results. White china photographs very badly—the details 
of its various *planes" not being well rendered, and therefore 
figures should be chosen which are more or less coloured all 
over, with no large white expanse visible. It is, of course, fairly 
easy for the operator to remedy any want of coloration by 
means of a paint-box—the added colours can be washed off after 
the photograph has been taken. 
Grotesque Figures, 

made of china, wood, or other material, are now very common, 
and lend themselves to all sorts of comic studies. Grotesque 


THE Boy Scour's APOTHEOSIS. 


animals, birds, etc., can be made a great deal of, but the main 
point is to represent in some way or other, the actual surround- 
ings in which such objects might be supposed to occur. Photo. 
graphed merely as they appear on a table, they are but dead 
images; photographed amongst suitable surroundings they 
become (by the force of imagination!) endowed with a kind of 
fantastic existence. 
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Dolls, 
of course, are a great acquisition to the photographer in this class 
of work, and it may be incidentally remarked that the posing 
of dolls in various attitudes and under various conditions of 
lighting may lead to a knowledge of the various effects thus 
produced which will prove of very considerable value to the 
worker when he afterwards attempts similar studies with their 
living counterparts, the “soaring human boy” or girl! Апа 
what sitters they make! Sitters with no facial blemishes what- 
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ever to be touched out on the negative; sitters who never move 
under the most trying conditions; sitters who retain the same 
bland expression, the same unblinking gaze, whether the light is 
full in their faces or behind them, and for any length of 
exposure one may wish to give! Of course, the more lifelike 
they are the better, and I doubt very much whether, if a really 
good one is used, and the position made natural, and the sur- 
roundings true to life, many people would think it to be a doll 


at all! 
Stuffed Animals or Birds 


can, of course, be made to represent real life in a particularly 
realistic way; taken out of glass cases and arranged to form 
groups on the table, they can be made charming objects for the 
camera, and also useful as natural history illustrations. There 
is, or was, a set of stuffed birds and animals, etc., in the Natural 
History Museum at South Kensington, which were arranged in 
many such groups, and though they were more facetious than 
instructive, they showed what can be done in this way. 
Insects 
—set specimens—make most charming objects for the camera 
when arranged in natural poses, and also good lantern slides, 
representing the actual life of the insect, if done with knowledge 
of the correct surroundings for the insect portrayed. 
Curiosities, 

of various kinds, make very interesting and often very amusing 
objects for the camera. They sometimes, also, afford a source 
of revenue to the operator, curiosities being taken by such papers 
as the Royal and the Strand as contributions to their special 
pages devoted to subjects of that sort. 

There are, of course, many subjects which can be utilised for 
the same purpose, but I can only enumerate a few heads. 

As to the actual procedure: the first requirement is a good, 
strong table, which will stand perfectly firm. On this is spread 
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a cloth suitable to the subject, if it is intended to form the floor 
of the picture, or the object can be raised on a box till the desired 
height is gained. As a rule, it is somewhat more pleasant to 
have the object rather high up—this causes much less incon- 
venience to the worker—the camera not having to be lowered 
inconveniently. As a background, I use a flat board covered 
with a large paper mount, of the “ Nature ” style. This ıs simply 
pinned on at the corners with four drawing-pins. As these 
mounts are made in a very large variety of colours, tints, and 
depth of colour, one can select a mount that just sets off clearly 
the objects to:be placed in front of it. As a rule, the mount has 
to be so arranged that it comes lower than the box in front of it 
on which the objects are placed, and this platform should be 
moved somewhat away from the mount, thus avoiding a sharp 
background, and also a sharp line where the box ends. 

The whole arrangement is best carried out in front of a big 
window ; in my own practice I prefer the window on my left 
hand, the table and objects in front, and the light thus shining 
on the objects from the side gives no considerable shadow on the 
background. То avoid too strong contrasts a large looking-glass 
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is placed оп the right of the operator, so that the light from the 
window is reflected by it on to the darkest side of the objects. A 
stop should be used which will get the whole of the objects in 
sufficiently sharp focus but leave the background indistinct. In 
practice, with small objects, it will be found that the camera will 
have to be racked out to very nearly the end of its “double exten- 
sion,” and the preliminary focussing can be effected most easily 
by moving the camera bodily till the objects are sharp on the 
ground glass. 

The picture called “ Firelight Ccnfidences ” was taken with the 
objects arranged on an ordinary table, the “fender” placed so as 
to come just at edge of the picture when trimmed, and the light 
proceeding from a 16 c.p. electric lamp (Tantalum), in a reflect- 
ing shade, placed just beyond the “fender,” so that the “sitters ” 
were brilliantly lighted up by it, as they would be by a fire. A 
second light in the room helped to prevent absolute blackness in 
the "room " behind them. 
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MAKING FRAMES FOR PHOTOGRAPHS. 
By F. WALLACE. 


URING the winter evenings many amateurs may, in addition 
to mounting their photographic prints and enlargements, 
have the desire to make suitable frames also. The following 
practical notes may therefore prove helpful to readers. Р 
The special tools required аге а mitre and а clamp, both of 
which can be obtained 
(of Gamage, London) 
for one shilling and 
threepence; a saw, a 
hammer, а glue-pot, 
nails, and a 
length of frame mould- 
ing will also be 
needed. The mould- 
ing can be bought at 
any frame-maker's—in 
oak it costs one penny 
per  foot—and other 
woods may be bought 
at а proportionate 
price. The oak is quite 
suitable for our pur- 
pose; it is very strong, 
and looks best stained 
a rather dark brown. 
In making the frame the first thing to decide is the size of 
the opening ; when this is done, twice the width of the moulding 
must be added to 
each side, so that, 
with moulding one 
inch wide and an 
opening of ten by 
eight inches, two 
pieces of moulding 
ten inches long and 


two twelve inches 
would be required 
(see fig. 1). The 


next thing to do is 
to cut the wood and 
mitre the corners, 
and the success of 
the whole frame 
really depends оп 
this being done carefully and well, as if the angles are not cor- 
rect it will be impossible to make the frame neat and strong. 
The wood should be held firmly against the mitre-block, or, 
better still, it may 
be clamped to it, 
and the saw, which 
should be а sharp 
one, must fit the slit 
made to receive it 
without shaking from 
side to side. (See 
fig. 3.) xi 

When two adjoin- 
ing sides have been 
cut, they must be 
fixed in the clamp 
(fig. 2). One side is 
now removed, and 
the end brushed over 
with a little hot 
glue, then replaced 
and a nail driven in, as shown in the sketch. The frame 
should now remain quite twelve hours in a warm place 
[or the glue to thoroughly harden, and the corners may then be 
rubbed with a piece of sandpaper to remove any surplus glue and 
make the joins neat. The wood looks best stained a dark brown 
or ebony black, and care should be taken that the colour is 
worked well into the grain of the wood, otherwise white streaks 
may make their appearance when the wood is dry. Varnish is 
not at all suitable, as it looks shiny and is sticky. ° 

It is best to stick a strip of paper round the edge of the frame 
and on to the glass, as this keeps out dust and air which might 
damage the photograph. Stout strawboard will do to back up 
the photograph, or special wood can be obtained at the frame- 
maker’s. The backing is held into position by tacks driven into 
the side of the frame, and to protect all a piece of brown paper is 
pasted over the back. 


Fig. 2. 


Fig. 3. 
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HE possibilities о! 
producing pigment 
prints in colours has 
always appealed to 

the photographer, but the 
amateur who attempts this 
sort of work has frequently 
had much of his appreciat- 
tion of colour destroyed as a factor in composition by 
having trained his eye to regard Nature more or less 
in monochrome. 

Those who wish to attempt the production of 
portraits, etc., in which the colours of Nature are sug- 
gested, by the bromoil process, should bear the 
following points in mind: 

(1) The bromide print should be strongly developed, 
with all gradation and detail. Remember that although 
the original print may appear too heavy and black, yet 
when ‘translated into light flesh tones, etc., may be 
made as light as possible, with a good réserve in hand 
for manipulation; whereas a thin grey print that may 
look all right as an original bromide would not have 
sufficient base to hold the lighter coloured inks. М.-а. 
or amidol may be used to develop the original print. 

(2) Griffin's, Sinclair's, or good litho. inks may be used. 
Do not complicate matters by having too many colours. 
Choose a good Indian or light red, which will form the 
base for flesh tints, a brown, a blue, a yellow (raw 
umber), and black. These five should provide for every 
likely tint or combination. 

(3) If a stronger effect is required, the image may be 
lightly inked up with a neutral colour made with a little 
brown and blue, and more definite colours applied later. 
But unless done very carefully, and with considerable 
knowledge, this method is likely to produce a '' dirty ” 
result. ‘Tne better plan is to start ab inilio with the 
desired colours. In the case of a portrait, apply the flesh 
colour boldly and with a large brush to obtain the re- 
quisite modelling. Do not mind if it overlaps the out- 
line. When the colour is nicely on, a certain amount 
of shadow can be suggested with a trace of the blue pig- 
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L. and S.W. train I journeyed from Exeter through 

Okehampton to Launceston, the Moor has claimed me 
as one of its admirers. Purple, green, and gold it was then, 
the cloud shadows chasing one another across its vast 
expanse; but the grim granite tors were there, giving more 
than a suggestion of the bleakness and desolation which 
would be the dominant characteristics in less smiling weather. 
Not that winter is needed to bring out the grandeur of the 
moor. Under a mantle of snow manv of its sterner features 
and much of its individuality might be lost. Perhaps late 


E since a glorious autumn afternoon when in a 
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By “CADOGAN SQUARE.” 
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ment, alternated with a 
little brown around the 
cheeks, shadow of nose, 
chin and eyes. The out- 
lines are then cleaned up by 
'' hopping ” with a smaller 
brush, and the darker sur- 
roundings in the shape of 
hair, clothes, etc., are then inked in with a medium-sized 
brush and neutral colour. Finally, local touches of colour 
are applied in hair, eves, dress, etc., with a small brush 
and stippling action. Touches of definite colour, such as 
eyes, can be introduced by ‘‘ hopping ’’ out a small white 
patch with a small brush and filling in with a similar sized 
brush charged with the desired colour. Sharp accents 
of light are best managed with a point of rubber on the 


dry print. 
A New Bleaching Formula. 


In a recent issue of THE А. Р. AND P. N., а corre- 
spond :nt suggested a formula for a bleacher for bromoil 
that did away with the acid bath. Several readers point 
out that this formula was not satisfactory with all makes 
of paper, so, as a result of experiments along the same 
lines, we have arrived at the following formula, which 
will be found to bleach rapidly, and is both reliable and 
economical in use :— 


Bromide of potash, ro per cent. solution 4 parts. 
Sulphate of copper, 4% т 6 parts. 
Bichromate of potash 25 ‘a 2 parts. 
Water Med ies dis ... 40 parts. 
A drop or two of pure hydrochloric acid should be 
added to clear the cloudiness which forms. The solu- 


tion may be used over and over again, and should be 
at the normal temperature of 65 deg. 

When bleached, the print is given a short wash in 
water of the same temperature, or up to 80 deg., ac- 
cording to the amount of contrast required, and then 
fixed in hypo 3 oz., metabisulphite of potash 4 о2., 
water 20 0z.; used also at a temperature of not less than 
60 deg. After a final rinse the print is ready for pig- 
menting. т | : F. 
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r` The second of a series о" practical articles telling the amateur how to make the most of јаиПу atparatus, negatives, 
or prints, etc., іп the production of good fictortal results. 


autumn or early spring are the best times for making its 
acquaintance, for then it is that the strife between the coming 
and departing seasons is to be witnessed, when sudden bursts 
of sunshine dispel the clouds, only to be followed by the 
angry wind driving the lashing rain which half conceals the 
distant tors. То those who know it even as little as I do, and 
much more to some of mv friends who learned to love it in 
their childhood’s davs, it !s always the moor, being in this 
respect like the sea. Many plates have I exposed on it, in 
rain, in sleet, and in sunshine, and many more I hope to 
expose, and yet no exnosure, so far, has ever given me quite 
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Fig. 1. 

the desired effect, has ever done more than suggest as in a 
glass darkly the impression I wished to convey. 

There are the technical difficulties, to begin with. The 
exposure required for many foregrounds far exceeds that 
needed for the sky and more distant portions of the subject. 
Then often the scale of the distant hills needs to be exag- 
gerated if any true suggestion of their size is to be preserved. 
Further, composition presents itself as a problem in a way 
not realised by those who select the smaller things and spaces 
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Fig. 2. 


of Nature as their subject-matter. To alter the relative 
positions of two hills on one's ground-glass may mean more 
than a mile walk. Апа so it happens that rarely, very 
rarely can one get on one plate anything at all approaching a 
satisfactory composition, using the term in its broadest sense. 
Before I had made many attempts at producing prints from 
my negatives I came to the conclusion that not only was it 
necessary to combine landscape and sky, but that in most 
instances, if the sky negative contained the distance also, 
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the effect would be improved, and іп many cases the degree 
of enlargement of the distance might be greater than that 
of the foreground. Printing by enlargement is almost, if 
not quite, essential. For work under such conditions as 
have been indicated, a small camera is preferable, and any- 


Fig. 4. 


thing larger than 5 by 4, with the requisite complement of 
plates or films for a day’s work, will be found burdensome. 
Strong boots and leggings, a good overcoat, and a voluminous 
waterproof must be worn, and often many miles over the 
roughest ground must be tramped. In point of fact, the 
exposures from which my illustrations are printed were made 
with a 32 by 22 pocket camera. Further, enlargement pr 
one great advantages in this altering of the scale of the 
distance, though with the subject I am selecting for this 
article no such alteration was made. The possibilities of 
shading and other manipulation are greater when enlarging 
than when contact printing, and, as a rule, the work can be 
got through more rapidly. 

After pinholes have been spotted out of the negatives, the 
first step is to make an enlargement from each of them. 
Any hand treatment other than this spotting is best avoided, 
particularly with the smaller-sized plates, and even spotting 
should be done with great precision, for enlarging to 15 by 12 


Diagram showing easel, with 15 by 12 rectangle marked on the 


blotting-paper. The foreground image is indicated, the dot 
showing where the skyline runs out, and the short black lines 
the distance through which to move the edge of the shading card. 
Where the shading is not done in a horizontal band, two further 
black lines may be made at the opposite end oí the print, as shown 
at x. 
only means a magnification of nearly five diameters. This 
making of two enlargements serves two purposes. It deter- 
mines the relative exposures required, and it enables one to 
decide just how much of each negative is to be included in the 
final result. Figures 1 and 2 show these two preliminary 
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exposures. The two prints, while wet, may be lifted out of 
the dish together and held up to the light, and by looking 
through them some idea may be gained as to the position the 
shading card is to occupy when producing the combined 
print. It is, perhaps, scarcely necessary to say that the 
lighting of the two portions should harmonise. Moorland, 
distant hills, and skies often play strange pranks and upset 
all one's preconceived ideas on matters meteorological, but 
this is a reason for greater, rather than less, observation and 
care. It will often be found, as in the present instance, that 
the sky needs much more exposure than the distant hills, and 
a little manipulative dexteritv is required to shade the hills 
during exposure. 

In this case the slope of the middle distance on the left 


The Completed Combination Print, 


corresponded so nearly in the two negatives that it was 
decided to run them into each other, so that the sky line on 
the left-hand edge should fall on the same part of the bromide 
paper with both exposures. Another pair of exposures may 
now be made, this time, however, the required shading being 
done. The character of this shading can be judged better 
bv examining figs. 3 and 4 than by any explanation. The 
essential point is to move the card through as great a distance 
as possible, so that the vignetting effect extends over possibly 
three inches on a 15 bv 12 print. If this is done, the two 
images will merge imperceptibly into each other, always 
assuming that the two negatives have been selected with 
due regard to the character of the overlapping portions. 

The easel should be covered with a sheet of white blotting- 
paper larger than the bromide paper, the size of the latter 
and its proper position being marked with a bold black lead- 
pencil line. А bold pencil dot may be made just outside this 
rectangle, just where such a line as that of the hill already 
referred to runs out of the picture. This enables the image 
for the second exposure to be accurately adjusted. Two 
short thick lines, опе on each side of the dot, тау also be 
made to indicate the distance through which the edge of the 
shading-card is to be moved. By this method the successful 
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vignetting of the two images into each other is almost 
assured In making the two shaded prints, figs. 3 and 4, the 
exact exposures given should be carefully noted, and, when 
developing the prints, care should be taken to develop both 
of them as far as they will go, for when both exposures are 
made on the one sheet of paper, it is scarcely possible to 
develop one for a shorter time than the other. The two 
shaded prints may, after fixing and rinsing, be lifted out of 
the dish together, and, while in contact, examined by trans- 
mitted light. If they do not properly blend, or if one appears 
too light or too dark, a mental note should be made of 
modification required in the shading, or of increase or 
decrease of exposure. 

The final print may next be exposed. 


With the yellow 


glass cap on the lens, pin up the sheet of paper in the marked 
rectangular space, and then do two things. Place a good 
large pencil dot at the extreme edge, just against the pencil 
dot on the blotting-paper. Mark the sky edge by writing the 
word "sky" on the extreme edge of the bromide paper. 
Either of these things will enable the bromide paper to be 
correctly replaced on the easel for the second exposure; but if 
both are done, no doubt as to its correct position can arise 
(sce diagram).  Fróm this it will be gathered that it is better 
to remove the bromide paper from the easel and shut it up in 
a light-tight drawer or box while the negative is being 
changed in the carrier of the enlarger, 

Even when working in this svstematic way, it does not 
follow that the best result will be obtained first time. 1 have 
often made half a dozen of such combined exposures before 
getting exactly what I wanted. In the combined print spot- 
ting may be needed to entirely remove light objects from one 
negative which are partially obliterated bv the superimposed 
image from the other negative. Of the finished picture 1 
will only sav that it convevs a much better impression of 
moorland than either of the prints from which it is built up, 
and that 1 do not think the method employed would betray 
itself. 
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DECORATIVE 


PANEL. 


Bv ELWIN 


NEAME, 


See page 572 
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PRACTICAL 


THE striking little pic- 
ture reproduced on this 
page was recently awarded 
a prize in THe A. P. 
Weekly Competition, and 
in response to an enquiry 
as to its method of produc- 
tion, Mr. Clarence Ponting 
has supplied the following technical and other data for 
the beaefit of readers of this Journal who may desire to 
attempt something similar. Obviously the idea is 
capable of considerable enlargement for other subjects 
for which the same striking form of lighting would be 
appropriate. 

Mr. Ponting savs, in reference to his production of 
this and other prints of a similar type, “ Having an 
idea, and carrying it out successfully, are two different 
things. The idea is not new, as I have 
previously written elsewhere of this 
form of lighting. In this case, having 
conceived the idea of the picture and its 
title, the most troublesome problem 
was the lighting—or, rather, control of 
the lighting. The model and accessories 
were arranged іп ап ordinary room 
about twenty feet square, the walls of 
which were papered with plain coffee- 
coloured paper devoid of pattern. 

A French window reaching from floor 
to ceiling at one end was blocked out 
by pulling heavy curtains across until 
only a strip of light about six inches wide 
by ten feet high remained. The upper 
half of this was further blocked out 
with brown paper. This arrangement 
permitted a beam of daylight to strike 
up at the figure who was placed near to 
the window. 

To obtain a full-length figure on the 
plate, the camera had to be taken intc 
the adjoining room and the photograph 
taken through the doorwav in a line with 
the model. Careful focussing was 
necessarv, as the room was now practi- 
cally in darkness, but sufficient davlight 
was allowed in to get the image sharp 
on the focussing screen. 

It was evident that davlight alone 
would not furnish sufficient illumination. 
Magnesium wire was therefore em- 
ployed. The method of holding it was 
perhaps original. 

In the bottom of the bowl was placed 
half an apple, in which the end of the 
six-inch piece of magnesium was fixed, 
the remainder being coiled to prevent it 
showing above the edge of the bowl, the 
latter being supported upon the bent-iron 
base of an oil lamp. 

Evervthing now being in readiness 
the slide was drawn and the model 
assumed the prearranged pose. А 
light was applied to the magnesium 


THE LOVE PHILTRE. 


- ہے 
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NOTE ON A NOVEL LIGHTING 
я я EFFECT. я я 


ribbon, and as soon as this started to burn, the bulb of 
the '' time ” release on the shutter was pressed and the 
lens exposed during the eight seconds the light lasted, 
the shutter being closed as soon as the light was 
finished. This comparatively long exposure, however, 
was sufficient to allow the model to move considerably, 
and it was also found that the juicy apple had caused 
the magnesium to splutter. 

l'our exposures were made before the present illus- 
tration was secured. By that time the apple was be- 
coming cooked and ceased to splutter. 

Subsequent experiments on these lines point to the 
desirability of using more magnesium ribbon— say, 
twelve or eighteen inches— plaited in four-inch strips. 
This gives a more intense light, and burns quicker, 
allowing the shutter to be opened after the light has 
started, and closed before it has finished. 


ee 


bY CLARENCE PONTING. 


echnical data: Plate, Ilford Most Rapid Versatile; exposwre, 5 secs. ; lens, Celor ; stop, F's; 


developer, pyro-soda ; print on Ccllofiz. 
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By Percy С.В. WRIGHT. 
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- - SNOW - - 


this time of year all who can are starting 
snowwards, either to Switzerland, Norway, 


LANDSCAPES. 
or Austria. Sport or health are the primary 


@ Ё 
1 \ objects with the majority, but nearly everyone 


Carries a Camera, and not a few aim at individual work. 
The majority of these earnest ones would, in candid 
moments, own that their results in snow landscapes have 
not come up to their expectations. Of course, all 
serious workers are dissatisfied with their best efforts; 
they always want to have got nearer still to their ideal, 
but this is quite a different matter to coming home with 
perhaps technically perfect negatives that yield prints 


A SNOWY HILLSIDE. 
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WILL А. CADBY. 


and Photographic News." 


which are good, but somehow do not bring back the 
subject, or suggest the idea that caused them to be 
taken. 

І cannot help thinking that this state of things is 
often brought about by the photographer aiming too 
high. The mountains look so grand that he takes a 
whole range of them, probablv on a quarter-plate. The 
sparkle of the frosted snow is so bewitching that he 
straightway goes and photographs it, not stopping to 
realise that the sparkle is infinitelv brighter than the 
ordinarv snow, even in the sun, and he has onlv white 
paper with which to represent his highest note. He 
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may reproduce the sparkle as white, but what tone is 
his snow in shadow likely to be? Of a certainty an 
ugly, dirty dark grey, instead of the brilliant light tone 
that it appeared in the scene, and the picture will have 
lost all its charm and likeness. It is simply ап im- 
possible subject for the camera. 

But there are many themes in a snow-covered land- 


A SIDELIGHT ON SNOW. 


scape that are not only possible, but which the camera 
is able to reproduce very near to life. Form can be 
accurately rendered. Figures against the snow make 
splendid subjects. But most interesting of all is the 
play of light and shade on the snow itself, especially 
when the sun is shining low on the horizon. Here the 
camera scores over the pencil, as it can give quickly— 
for the effects are fleeting—the delicate light gradations 
with which the sun lights up the snow. As a rule, it is 
safer not to include any dark objects in our view, or 
we may get into trouble with the negative, and our 
delicate high lights will be merged in one chalky white, 
however dark we print the rest of the picture. 

To get a suggestion of snow, everything must be 
kept high in tone, even the shadows, and our highest 
light must be untinted white paper. Often a snow- 
covered hill-side, or even the plav of the sun on a wind- 
blown snow ridge, or some bushes fantastically covered 
in thick snow, if carefully and individually rendered, 
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will be more valuable, not only pictorially, but as a re- 
minder of the scene, than a more elaborate picture, not 
only because of its simplicity—and the simpler we can 
get our subjects the better—but also for the reason that 
the dry plate can tackle truthfully a scene that has com- 
paratively a short scale of gradations. 

As to exposure, it is quite easy to give details on 
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By WILL A. CADBY. 


paper and in cold blood. But are they any use when the 
moment comes? My own experience is that with snow 
shadows the subjects are so fleeting and quickly 
changing that there is no time to think accurately 
when once one sees the picture as one wants it. If we 
stop to measure the light we shall often lose our study, 
and so rule of thumb comes in, and we plump for 
securing our scene with a risky exposure rather than 
missing it with a correct one, devoutly hoping we have 
given а ІШІ one. We can then develop for a thin nega- 
tive, and make our print by enlargement on bromide 
paper—contrasty if necessary. 

It may be objected that this taking little bits of 
scenery is not a high aim, and it would be better and 
more ambitious to get views that give the grandeur of 
the snow mountains. I сап only say that it seems wiser 
to come home with a few suggestive snow sketches that 
revive a memory than with elaborate pictures that do 
not tell their tale. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC STENCILS. 4 


By H. POWELL HIGGINS. 
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SUGGESTION FOR CHRISGMAS CARDS 
AND OTHER DECORATIVE EFFECTS. 


Special to “The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News.” 


URING recent investigations among numerous will last longer if it is thoroughly treated with linseed 


old prints, in search of possible gems overlooked, oll. 


The plate is then pinned on to a piece of dark 


the idea of making stencil plates with a photo- mounting paper, and some suitable body colour applied 
graphic basis occurred to the writer. Given by dabbing on with a stencil or butt-ended bromoil 


the necessary quality of design, the application of the brush. 


method for the pro- 
duction of Christmas 
cards or other forms 
of decorative effect 


Was obvious. The 
little picture of pine 
"recs a mere sil- 
houette reproduced 


herewith, suggested a 
scheme for а frieze, 
but to treat this in the 
ordinary way as a 
stencil for white paper 
was not possible, 
owing to the diffculty 
of holding together 
the disconnected por- 


The body colour in the present Case was a pro- 


portionate amount of yellow ochre and 
vermilion with a little Chinese white, or, 
instead of it, use tempera with a little 
gum mixed to make it stick. 

The scope of this stencil work is fairly 
restricted. Not much good is done by 
trying to make plates of subjects which 
are not naturally decorative. I have 
seen plenty of portrait arrangements that 
should lend themselves very well to the 
making of stencil plates. But this would 
be very intricate work and, at any rate 
at first, it is much better to cut up old 
landscape prints. The results from 
these, if suitable, will be such an im- 
provement on the originals that no dis- 
appointment can possibly occur—which 


tions of the composition with suitable ties. The only might happen if one began cutting up the print of some 
wav. therefore, was to produce the design in body charming model. But these stencils reallv are of some 
€ % ы , ‘ - ‘ - 


colour on a dark ground. Тһе print happened value. 


to be made on a tough piece of 
bromide paper, and, with the aid 
of a small sharp penknife and a 
sheet of trimming zinc, a very good 
stencil was made, but obtained in sil- 
houette, instead of in the usual stencil- 
plate manner. There happened to be à 
good safe edge round the print, so 1t was 
easv to handle. A print for conversion 
into a stencil plate should, if not on 
tough paper, be mounted on a fairly 
large piece of thin but good paper, so 
that it may stand rough wear when in 
use as а plate, and will not tear when in- 
tricate little boughs and lozenges of skv 
cut. The plate, when made, 


are beine 


about the Christmas card idea? Апа 
how lovelv it would 
be to have a set of 
punt pillows stencilled 
in blue on holland, 
with some of Mr. 
Mortimer's decorative 
Dutch  landscapes— 
the ones with wind- 
mills and little white- 
capped Dutch 
maidens. Ojl-colour- 
not tempera—must be 
used in that case, if 
the pillow-covers аге 
intended to stand 
washing. 
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By HORACE WRIGHT. 


Also awarded a Plaque in the " Straight Print Class" at the City of London and Cripplegate Exhibition. 


EARLY BIRDS. 
Awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 


picts) Google 
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SNOW 


SHADOWS 
The original of this picture was exhibited at the London Salon of Photography. 
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By WILL А. CADBY. 
See article on page 256. 
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A у J . ” 
WU HE question of 
L "E: photography as 
a-hobby is a safe 


subject to start when 
. Parliament isn’t sitting and 


N conversation is flagging, for it 
\ МХ \ . . LI 
WT, 15 guaranteed not to shrink with 


any amount of cold-water treatment, and to withstand much 
hard wear and tear. But there is one aspect which will 
raise no argument whatsoever, for the simple reason that 
everyone will agree (non-photographers, of course) that, 
whether they be artists or not, photographers are the “ most 
selfish set of folk in existence." The candid friend will add 
other qualifying, or, rather, disqualifying, adjectives when 
he recalls weary days spent in the country with a lagging, 
unsociable companion, and tells of lonely evenings when he 
has felt actually jealous of the attractions of a dribbling 
sink-tap ! 

But it is the object of these lines to show that photography 
need not be, and is not, all self and selfishness, and, further- 
more, it has a scope as a purely philanthropic pursuit that 
some possessors of a camera 
scarcely seem to realise to its 
full extent. Of course, much 
philanthropy is exercised by us 
all, involuntarily, every year, 
for when friends forget to pay 
for prints ordered, the expenses 
must perforce go down as 
“charity”; but then “you 
know it’s her hobby, and she 
likes taking photographs, after 


all”! Everyone must admit 
that the honorary lanternist 
is а long-suffering  philan- 


thropist, for in some country 
districts he is the willing horse 
who is trotted out on every 
occasion, and his winter even- 
ings seem practically given up 
to the making or showing of 
slides, often without even a 


Tue COOKING CLASS. 
. Illustration for Handbook of St. Pancras School for Mothers. 
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Philanthropic Photography 


By JANET ALLAN. 


Special to °“ The Amateur Photographe: and Photographic News.’ 
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word of thanks. However, we do not 
all possess a lantern, but we can all take a lesson from the ` 
man (why is it never a woman?) who pictorialises a sheet, 
and see how we can use our hobby for the benefit of others. 


Illustration for Handbook of St. 

Pancras School for Mothers. Ladies 

nursing babies whilst mothers are 

being instructed in health and 
cooking. 


The value that the poor 
set on a “picture ” 15 a reve- 
lation to those that have not 
been much amongst them, 
and their joy and gratitude 
in seeing themselves 
amongst their own house- 
hold treasures will make an 
amateur a cherished friend, 
and years after the snap- 
shot will still be seen in a 
faded and bowed condition 
on the mantelshelf. There 
is something so mysterious 
about it all, even in these enlightened days of technical 
education, for in some parts of the country it is still con- 
sidered magic, and presumably the black cloth headgear 
assists the wizard idea. Апа to think that it can all be done 
at home, without going to shop, is the most wonderful part 
of all. 

When this is once realised, it will become a point of honour 
with us all, as it should alwavs have been before, to remem- 
ber to send prints to all those friends who have posed for us 
and otherwise helped us in our work. The keen disappoint- 
ment, after waiting for the postman for davs, is enough to 
make them refuse to help the next photographer who comes 
along; only they don’t, and so we go on being spoilt and 
lazy. 

One friend, during the Boer war, whose sympathies were 
larger than her purse, spent her spare time in photographing 
reservists’ wives and families and sending out copies to the 
front. It was, of course, a very little thing to do; but one 
can imagine the feelings of a Tommy on receiving such a 
thoughtful gift in some lonely blockhouse, where all the 
world seemed to have forsaken him. 


А CORNER IN AN IRISH COTTAGE. 
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In connection with * social work” for quickly “ getting to 
know” the poor, the camera is invaluable, for if а photo- 
graph is taken of the baby, the prize geranium, the family 
on the doorstep, or, what seems still more popular, the family 
tombstone, then a second visit is necessary with the prints, 
and so, after a friendly chat, the way is subtly paved for any 
subject the worker wishes to tackle, without the slightest 
suggestion of preaching and officialdom. If our mission be 
health and ventilation, ample opportunities will occur to 
point out such iniquities as the baby’s comforter, or the 
" they-have-little-bits-of-all-we-'ave" system of feeding the 
children; whilst the shut and darkly curtained window can 
be chatted about in an innocent way in connection with the 
" sitting." à 

Many of us have little money to spend on charity in any- 
thing like proportion to our sympathies; therefore, why 
should we not use our cameras to further any cause we have 
at heart? For instance, a school for mothers, which is one 
of many doing an imperial work for the physique of the 
nation, arranged to publish a small handbook to advertise 
the work, and an amateur photographer, who had only 
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sympathy and a little time to give, illustrated it with a series 
of photographs showing the different phases of the school. 
A few reproduction fees from papers still further assisted the 
cause, and a small donation was thereby also contributed to 
the very needy funds. 

The beginner need not think he is barred from work of 
this kind, for, as some of the illustrations show, success here 
is not dependent on excellent technique, nor even Art! But, 
if actual money is to be received, great care must be taken 
that the amateur does not undersell the local professional, 
for it is not playing the game in any case; and in the cause 
of charity it is just the old Peter and Paul business over 
again, and is quite unpardonable. | 

The camera has a mission, and photography, for those 
who care, can be raised to a higher level than almost any 
other hobby, not only in giving pleasure and happiness to 
those whose lives are a mere dreary monotonous existence— 
which alone is something worth achieving—but also can be 
a means of teaching and raising our fellows to ways and 
thoughts of better things. What of the “most selfish of 
hobbies,” then ? 
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SOME NEW CHRISTMAS AND GREETING CARDS FOR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Е ker a great number of amateur photographers make their 
own greeting cards is well known, but there are a still 
greater number who, while desiring to utilise their own photo- 
graphs as greetings, have neither the time nor inclination to 
prepare their own Christmas mounts. For these, ample provi- 
sion has been made by the leading photographic manufacturers, 
and the advertisement pages of THE A. P. should be consulted 
for particulars. We have recently received from Messrs. 
Houghtons, Ltd. (88-89, High Holborn, W.C.), W. Butcher and 
Sons (Camera House, Farringdon Avenue, E.C.), and J. Fallow- 
field (146, Charing Cross Road, W.) samples of their latest 
designs in Christmas greeting cards and calendars for photo- 
graphs, all of which bear evidences of careful design and good 
taste. ` 

The Ensign Christmas greeting cards from Messrs. HOUGH- 
TONS include many new designs in dainty and harmonious tints 
that in every case would prove a pleasing setting for a photo- 
graph when inserted. They are made to take standard sized 
prints, and have neat and attractive wording of a seasonable 
nature. A special series is also made for Ensignette pictures. 
These are particularly chic, and should appeal to thousands of 
users of this popular little camera. All the Ensign greeting 
cards are supplied in packets of six, nine, or a dozen, according 
to size, and are not expensive. In practically every case (and 
there are several dozen varieties to choose from), art envelopes to 
harmonise with the mounts are supplied with each packet. A 
postcard to Messrs. Houghtons’ address, as above, will bring 
full illustrated list, which will gtve a good idea of the shape, 
size, and textures of the mounts. 


The “T. E. B.” Christmas mounts are issued by Messrs. 
BUTCHER, of Camera House, and this go-ahead firm is to be 
congratulated on having recovered so readily from the unfor- 
tunate fire which practically destroyed their mount works in 
Copenhagen Street earlier in the year. Since then the firm has 
had to produce entirely new plant, rolling-presses, dies, etc., and 
evidences of the firm’s energy are shown in the fine series cf 
mounts and calendars which they have produced for this season. 
The firm has always been noted for the attractiveness of its 
designs, and choiceness of papers used in their production, and 
we specially commend to our readers’ notice the “Directoire " 
and * Mayfair" series, which are supplied at 1s. 6d. and 2s. per 
box. А postcard to Messrs. Butcher, as above, will bring further 
particulars and sample boxes of assorted mounts, which will be 
supplied very cheaply. 

JONATHAN FALLOWFIELD this year sends an excellent and 
striking variety of specially designed greeting mounts and calen- 
dars. These are for both slip-in and paste-on, and should give 
every satisfaction for almost any variety of photograph. The 
calendars in particular are of charming design, and two series 
that can be recommended to our readers are the * Bedford," for 
slip-in prints, and the * Riviera," for paste-on. These are made in 
portfolio form, with an outer cover of thin art paper and relief- 
stamped seal design, and an inner fly-leaf of semi-transparent 
paper on which the motto is printed in colour. These are 
supplied at prices from 2s. 6d. to 3s. gd. per dozen; or a com- 
plete sample set of any one size, but different series, will be 
forwarded post free on receipt of remittance of 1s. 6d. These 
mounts are well worth the attention of our readers. 


--------- 
THE “BEBE” CAMERA. 


HAT a well-made little pocket camera would form an ideal 
Christmas gift, there is no gainsaying. A most attractive 
instrument of the kind has recently been submitted to us for 


review by Messrs. Carl 
Zeiss (London), Ltd., 13 
and 14, Great Castle 


Street, Oxford Street, Lon- 
don, W., and we can draw 
attention to it as being 
both dainty in appearance 
апа perfect in con- 
struction. It is called 
the Bébé camera, and is 
intended for plates 2,4 bv 
12, or film-packs. This 
beautiful little instrument 
works on the pull.out prin- 


ciple, i.e., the front containing the lens and shutter pulls away 
from the back containing the dark slide, etc., and is held firmly 
in position by spring struts. When open the camera is very rigid, 
practically like a solid box. 

With exception of the leather bellows connecting back and 
front, and the lens, the entire camera is made of metal, and the 
finish is perfect. A Zeiss Tessar lens working at F/4.5, with 
focussing adjustments from three feet to infinity, and shutter 
speeds from j second to r-1ooth of a second and time, аге part of 
the equipment. A direct-vision finder, which folds neatly out of 
the way, is conveniently placed for use, and the shutter release 
is easy to finger for snapshotting. The Bébé is capable of pro- 
ducing negatives of the highest technical excellence, and can be 
carried in a waistcoat pocket. With six single nickel slides, the 
price of this beautiful little instrument is ten guineas. An auto- 
matic changing-box or film-pack adapter can be had if desired. 
Our readers should obtain illustrated list and further particulars. 
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“ENSIGN " 


THE 


THE annual smoking concerts given by the firm of Houghtons, 
Ltd., have become welcome events in the calendar of the host of 


employees and friends of the firm. This year the concert will be 
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SMOKING CONCERT. 


held at the Criterion Hotel, on 15th December, at 7.30. This is 
the sixth year that the Ensign concert has been held, and there 
15 reason to believe that the programme will be better than ever. 
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A NOVEL ENLARGING DISH. 


HERE are, no doubt, many readers 

fascinated by enlarging who would 
like to make one or two large-sized prints, 
somewhat out of the usual run of enlarg- 
ing work. The heavy expense entailed by 
the purchase of suitable sized dishes, 
however, acts as a deterrent to many, par- 
ticularly when only one or two prints are 
required. The writer wished to make an 
enlargement 23 by 17 inches, but not 
possessing the necessary utensils for the 
purpose, an efficient substitute was con- 
structed in the following manner. 

An old picture frame of the required 
size, which happened to be lying about, 
was pressed into service. The rebate on 
which the glass lies was given a coat of 
thick, hot glue, and the glass pressed 
firmly into position. When this hardened, 


GLUE WERE 


the space between the glass and edge of 
frame was filled in with melted wax ; this 
can be melted in a spoon and poured in. 
After the wax was thoroughly hardened 
it was cleaned off flush with the surface 
of the glass ; this formed an excellent dish, 
with the glass as the base and the wooden 
frame the sides. The whole of the frame 
and the wax was then given six coats of 
strong shellac varnish, this rendering the 
whole waterproof and watertight. 

If the dish is thoroughly cleaned after 
each process, it is quite possible to 
develop, fix, and tone the prints in the 
same dish. The best way to develop 1s 
to have a basin of developer and mop this 
on with mops made of cotton wool, brush- 
ing the surface gently until fully de- 
veloped. It can be fixed and toned in the 
same way. C. R. D. 


MAKING A LOOSE-LEAF ALBUM FOR PRINTS. 
O doubt many readers put photo- 
graphs into albums which, at times, 

they would like to take out again but for 

the disfiguring of the album. Here is an 
idea for an album which embodies the 

“loose-leaf” principle, and is very satis- 

factory. My own is made to the follow- 

ing size, 11 by 8 by 2 inches, which will 
take anything up to whole-plate, and still 
leave a nice margin. 

First obtain a strawboard (cardboard) 
from which to make the back. This is cut 
into three parts, as figs. 1, 2, and 3. 
Fig. 1 is the front, fig. 2 is the end, which 
could be made one or two inches, or any 
thickness, according to the number of 
pages required. Fig. 3 is the back, which 
has a V cut half an inch from the end, 
4 an inch deep and 4j an inch wide. 
About half a yard of bookbinder's cloth 
to cover the back is now required. From 


A New Series of Practical Hints for the Home Worker, 


written by Home Workers. 


А, Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a novel 
description by readers of '' 
page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. Articles 
concise, 


The A. P. & P. N." are invited for this 


and preferably illustrated by diagrams and 


this cut a piece 25 by 9 inches, place it flat 
on a table with the wrong side up, and 
give it a thin coat of glue. Also glue one 
side of figs. 1, 2, and 3, and lay them 
on the cloth, leaving % of an inch 
between each board for the joints or 


corners, and j.an inch all round the 
edges to turn in, as fig. 4. Now cut 
another strip of cloth, 74 inches long and 
4 inches wide, and glue down the centre 
inside, as fig. 5. Procure two pieces of 
elastic, one piece 12 inches long by $ an 
inch wide, the other piece 14 inches long 
by ¥% in. wide. Cut two slits in fig. 3, part 
of our cover, and placing the 4 inch 
elastic through to form a loop at the back, 


` and leaving half an inch each end to glue 


down, as fig. 6. Now get two pieces of 
art mounting paper, 10} by 7% inches, and 
glue down on figs. 7 and 8, and we have 
our cover finished and ready for the 
leaves. These are made of thick art 
mounting papers of different shades to 
suit the prints, and cut the same shape as 
fig. 3, but a shade less, 103 by 734 inches, 
taking care the V is cut in the same place 
in each leaf as the cover. Lay the leaves 
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on the cover with the V’s corresponding 
with the V’s on the cover back. All that 
now remains to be done is to stitch the 
М inch elastic in a ring or loop, and 
place over the back and leaves in the 
V slot (not over the front cover), which 
holds the leaves in position when the 
book is open. The elastic can be lifted 
off the V to take the leaves out or change 
them about, the other elastic goes over the 
front when the book is closed. S. H. 


ИШЕЕНИОНЕЊЦЫЕ‏ ا 


AN EASILY MANIPULATED BOX FOR 
GASLIGHT WORK 
HOSE workers who print a batch of 
postcards on gaslight or bromide 
papers, and develop them after all are 
printed, would find this simple box very 
convenient. It is a bother to have to 
open and close an ordinary box or packet 
between every exposure, in the bustle of 
printing, yet unwise to leave the sensitive 
paper lying about, as sometimes it is for- 
gotten and the room flooded with light. 
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All that is necessary is to take an empty 
plate box, remove the back portion of the 
lid at A (as in the small diagram), and 
glue a piece of tape at this point, joining 


the lid to the box in its ordinary position. 
The box now has а hinged lid, self- 
closing. Then glue a slip of card to pro- 
ject over the front edge of the lid. Place 
an old negative in the box to give weight, 
and then a touch of the finger beneath the 
projection opens it readily. 

The parts where glue is to be applied 
should be sand-papered, to give a tooth, 
or the glue will not hold. J. R. 


—— —-e 


AN EASY METHOD OF MAKING UP 
SOLUTIONS. 


qs majority of solutions used in 
_ photography, i.e., developing, fixing, 
toning, etc., have to be made to a definite 
amount, as distinct from the chemicals 
being dissolved in a certain quantity of 
water, and I have found an immense bene- 
fit to result from the use of the following 

simple “tip” in this respect. 
Stated briefly, the idea is to place the 
label on the bottle 


so that the top 
edge accurately in- 
dicates the re- 


quired amount of 
solution. This can 
easily be done once 
and for all by 
pouring into the 
bottle an amount of water equal to the 
solution, and then to affix the label so 
that it coincides with the level of the 
water. If great accuracy is required, or 
if the bottle is very small in cross section, 
it must not be forgotten that the top of the 
water is menisciform or curved at the 
edges. The flat surface of the water 
should in that case be used in preference 
to the edge, as it is easier to see and more 
certain in position. 


FIG. 1 


FiG.2. 


Fig. 1 shows the label I use myself, 
but probably individual requirements and 
tastes will suggest differences and im- 
provements. 

This principle can also be applied in 
cases where a solution is to be made up, 
as required, from two or three stock solu- 
tions. А test tube large enough to hold 
the required amount of solution is taken 
and labelled, as shown in fig. 2: М. С. W. 
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THE COMING OF AGE OF A PHOTOGRAPHIC 
| CLEARING HOUSE. 


HE coming of age of the City Sale and Exchange has recently 

been celebrated. It is twenty-one years since Mr. R. Green, 
its present head, originated this somewhat exceptional feature of 
the photographic trade in comparatively a small way in Lime 
Street, in the City of London. Six years later the premises at 
Aldersgate Street, which now form the central office of a 
radiating business, were taken, and, in 1903 or 19o4, this was 
followed by an extension in Fleet Street. Five years ago the 
business invaded the West-end, and a fourth distributing store 
was opened in Sloane Square. If this rate of progress continues, 
one may expect ultimately to find City Sales and Exchanges with 
the persistency of a certain popular tea-shop. 

In conversation with. Mr. Green and his capable assistants, 
Mr. Wood and others, at the Aldersgate Street headquarters the 
other day, we learned something of the ramifications of this 
photographic clearing-house. Its export business, for example. 
has been a gratifying feature of the firm's progress. They have 
found a big field for photographic development in India. Quite 
a number of cameras have been dispatched to Siam, some to the 
King of that country. Even the remotest of the British colonies 
furnish correspondents, and in the United States at the present 
time the firm has a touring agent. Again, they have been 
entrusted with the fitting up of an expedition into the heart of 
Africa, and photographic supplies are sent every few months to 
the base at Mombasa. “Wherever your paper circulates,” our 
representative was told, “there we have customers, many even 
in such outposts as Orkney and Shetland.” 

The extent of the firm's clientèle is due in large measure to 
the fact that, not being manufacturers, strictly speaking, they 
have no special interest in particular makes of apparatus. They 
are agents for every manufacturer, and our representative was 
unable to name a camera, from the newest type to the old 
Frena, which they could not supply. Mr. Green claimed with 
justice that their method of taking old instruments in part 
exchange meant a great acceleration to photographic industry. 
A great number of people like a different camera from time to 
time, and if no exchange method were available their interest in 
photography might quickly die away. Тһе City Sale and Ex. 
change, each of the branches of which issues independently a 
monthly list of second-hand goods, has created а market 
for second-hand cameras, and ап inspection of some 
Original testimonials showed with what evident approval their 
customers regarded their methods of conducting business, in- 
cluding their system of fourteen days’ free trial, and their 
gradual pavment plan, of which they were the pioneers in the 
photographic trade. 

Although, as we have said, an agency rather than a manufac- 
turing business, the firm has a speciality in the shape of its low- 
priced reflex, the Planex, of which, we were told, 3,750 had been 
sold. The 1912 Planex model has some interesting new features, 
including an efficient sky-shade for the protection of the lens, 
while the extension, instead of being carried out by means of a 
baseboard, is accomplished by side struts. 

A fresh departure is the affiliation of a cinematograph exchange 
under the same management, but staffed by experts in that line. 
The firm has also a very large stock of lantern slides. 

A twenty-first birthday certainly finds this organisation very 
much alive, and carried on with a briskness which suggests that 
its capacity for new developments is only yet at the beginning. 


SARA 


THE “ WELLCOME PHOTOGRAPHIC EXPOSURE RECCED 
AND DIARY, 1912.” 


‚ HE Wellcome Exposure Record,” the handy little volume 
which is looked for by so many photographers at this 
season of the year, has just made its appearance for 1912. 

Although simple, it is encyclopzdic, and explicit instructions 
and explanations are given with regard to such diverse topics as 
factorial and time development, the oil-pigment process, contact 
printing by artificial light, colour photography, development in 
warm weather and in tropical countries, the actinic value of 
light in various latitudes, etc. 

The excellent “Wellcome ” Exposure Calculator is attached to 
the cover, and plenty of space is left for diary pages and ex- 
posure notes. Three separate editions are published, specially 
adapted for the Northern Hemisphere and Tropics, the Southern 
Hemisphere and Tropics, and the United States. When pur- 
chasing care should be taken to specify which edition is required. 
The “Wellcome Exposure Record” is published by Messrs. 
Burroughs, Wellcome and Co., and тау be obtained from all 
photographic dealers and booksellers, and at the railway book- 
Stalis. Price in the British Isles, 15. 


December 11, 1911. 


The Camera Club.—The lecture on November 30th was one of 
those for which the club is especially noted, being a happy blend 
of science and photography. The subject, which kept a crowded 
room interested, was “Marine Biology,” by Mr. Martin Duncan, 
illustrated by his cinematograph films. Amongst the subjects 
which Mr. Duncan showed were the movements of the conger 
eel, the tenacity and grip of the tentacles of the octopus, and 
the extraordinary gait of the crab. The lecturer also told his 
hearers how they could tell the age of various fishes—if they 
so desired. The demonstration on Monday, December 11th, is 
on “Hand Camera Work,” by Mr. W. Thomas, and the lecture 
on Thursday, December 14th, is on “Joan of Arc,” by the Rev. 
T. T. Norgate. 


Hypono in Sixpenny Bottles.—To meet the requests of many 
users of this popular hypo eliminator, Messrs. Marion and Co., 
of 22, Soho Square, W., have now put on the market a smaller 
size bottle at a price of 6d. Headers who have not yet tried 
this preparation, and who find it necessary to secure the elimina- 
tion of hvpo from negatives and prints in a minimum of time, 
will do well to invest in a bottle of Пуропо. 


At Gamage’s.—The name “Gamage” must surely prove a lode- 
stone for everybody desirous of obtaining seasonable presents. 
The great Christmas bazaar, now open in Holborn, is one of the 
sights of London, and it is hardly possible to imagine any form 
of portable article unobtainable here. The new toy hall and 
the Coronation tableaux are well worth a special visit to see, 
while the mammoth illustrated catalogue should be sent for by 
every reader of THE A. P. 


Photographs at Olympia.—Considerable notice and much 
highly favourable criticism was attracted at the recent Inter- 
national Cycle and Motor.cycle Exhibition at Olympia by the 
photographic gallery of enlarged prints exhibited by the popular 
journal Motor Cycling. The subjects were well-known motor 


cyclists taken during racing trials, while pictures of other 


interesting events in the motor world were also included. All 
the pictures were enlarged on Messrs. Illingworth's “ Press” 
and other bromide papers, and were exceptionally good and 
clear, many being very difficult subjects, enlarged chiefly from 
s by 4 negatives. The photographs, which were taken by Mr. 
W. J. Brunell, were so much appreciated by the manufacturers 
that duplicates were exhibited at almost every stand, and in 
every case they were printed on Illingworth's bromide paper. 


The City of London and Cripplegate Photographic Society's 
Thirteenth Annual Exhibition, which was held from the 27th to 
3oth November, has to be recorded as one of the most successful 
yet held by the society. For some years past the society's 
exhibitions have been held towards the end of the winter session, 
but, on this occasion, it was decided to hold the exhibition in the 
early part of the season, an experiment fully justified by the 
result. The judges, Messrs. F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S., and 
J. B. B. Wellington, expressed the opinion that the quality of 
the exhibits was of a high standard, the improvement in the 
members’ classes being particularly remarked upon. Ав show- 
ing their appreciation of the work submitted, the judges made 
extra awards, and awarded a number of certificates of honour- 
able mention. The members’ lantern-slide class was well sup- 
ported, the slides being of good technical and pictorial quality, 
but the slides entered in the open class were not up to last year's 
standard. Most of the classes received a record entry, and the 
quality of the pictures in the two classes devoted to “straight ” 
prints and “controlled prints" respectively, was very high 
indeed. The names of many well-known exhibitors, and of many 
who are *coming on," appear in the award list. The hon. sec., 
Mr. Frank Gardner, is to be congratulated on the success of his 
endeavours, and the society is also to be congratulated on con- 
taining such a band of keen workers as the executive officers. It 
is useful to note that the exhibition has also proved a success 
in other ways. There has been a big attendance daily, and the 
membership roll has been considerably augmented. Trade stalls 
of Messrs. Wellington and Ward, R. and J. Beck, Ltd., THE 
A. P. AND P. N., Winsor and Newton, Benetfink and Co., Ltd., 
the Aerograph Co., Ltd., and Bonds, I.td. (Kinora Motion Photo- 
graphy) attracted considerable attention. А substantial profit 
is anticipated from this very successful show. 
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Crystoleum Process. 
Can you tell me a formula for clearing photo- 
graphic prints for the crystoleum process? 
The only mixture I have requires a heat to 
keep it liquid, etc. F. H. A. (Gorleston). 
First apply the following mixture to the 
print (mounted оп crystoleum glass): 
Best quality castor oil 2 oz., alcohol 1 oz. 
This is best applied with a tuft of cotton- 
wool, and allowed to penetrate the paper 
thoroughly. The print may be left for a 
few hours on the kitchen mantelpiece 
(duly covered over with paper, and pro- 
tected from dust, etc.), where the warmth 
of the fire will aid matters. When the 
print looks evenly transparent—or at any 
rate translucent, if the former term be 
objected to—then wipe off any of the 
above mixture which has not penetrated 
the paper, and apply the following: 
Canada balsam 1 oz., turpentine 1 Oz. ; 
mix these very thoroughly, and stand the 
containing bath in a saucepan of warm 
water, as heat will aid solution. Then 
slowly add an equal volume, і.е., 2 oz., 
of best olive oil, and stir thoroughly for 
some minutes. This is allowed to pene- 
trate the paper as far as possible, and then 
after an hour or so in a warm place any 
superfluity is wiped off. 
Copying. 
I am interested in copying, etc. I have a 
No. 3a Kodak, with R.R. lens, but cannot go 
nearer than um ft., so that a half-plate pic- 
ture is only about 2 in. on the focussing 
screen. What puzzles me is that a friend who 
has а 6 in. lens can focus an object at ір ft., 
while my lens is 6} in., etc. Would there be 
any advantage in my getting a 6 in. lens? 
Shall be glad of any hints, etc. 
‚Р. J. C. (Queenstown). 
You omit to give one of the essential 
items, viz., your maximum distance be- 
tween ground glass and camera front. 
The “scale” or proportion of object to 
image depends on two factors, viz., focal 
length of lens and its distance from 
ground glass. To copy same size (i.e., 
I to 1), your lens must be twice its focal 
length from the ground glass, and also 
from the original. In your case, i.e., with 
a 64 in. lens, you require a 3 in. bellows. 
For copying half-size (1 to 2) the lens is 
1} times its focal length from ground 
glass, and three times its focal length 
from the copy. We cannot recommend 
any special apparatus, but you will thus 
see for yourself that a long bellows is the 
first essential. 
Drying Marks. Р 
І was іп а hurry to dry some negatives, so 
when they were half dry I put them in methy- 
lated spirit, and when they were dry they 
show a stain, etc. Is there any remedy, etc.? 
D. W. b. (Finchley). 
Your experience is by no means unique. 
Uniformity of conditions is essential for 
drying without markings, therefore if you 
wish to use spirit you must merely drain 
off, and surface dry the negative by 


lightly dabbing it with soft clean rag or 
fluffless blotting paper, and immerse it 
in the spirit at once, i.e., before it has 
become locally (partially) dry. Drying 
marks are not often removable. Your 
best chance now will be to soak the nega- 
tives for an hour or so in cold water, and 
then dry them with spirit in the way 
above indicated. 


Lantern Matters. 


I am making an enlarging, reducing, and 
projecting lantern combined, using a lens of 
Н in. focus, what will be the distance of lens 
or reducing quarter to lantern size? Will a 
5 in. condenser do for all three purposes? 
E. F. (Hyde). 
From lens to negative (when reducing 
4 in. to 3 in.) with your 5 in. lens the 
theoretical distance is 1124 in., and lens 
to lantern plate 83 in. But in practice 
one has to allow for the separation of the 
principal planes of the lens, and so you 
will require a little working margin. It 
would therefore be advisable to allow your- 
self not less than 13 in. and 11 in. respec- 
tively. Asaninchor two makes little differ- 
ence in the cost of the bellows, and you 
are quite likely at some future time to want 
to enlarge a portion of a quarter-plate to 
make a lantern-slide, you would be wise to 
make it 15 and 12 in. If quarter-plate is 
the largest size you are likely to use for 
enlarging or projecting, a 5 in. condenser 
would meet your case. 


Moonlight Exposures. 

Could you give me an idea ot the exposure 

for full moon, facing direct on a house in 

the open, clear night, R.R. lens, F/11, Royal 

Standard special rapid plate? 

E. J. C. (Andover). 

It is difficult to give more than a sug- 
gestion, as the house may be very light 
or dark, etc. One hour will not be likely 
to be too much, and may not be enough. 
Do not over-develop, or you will get a 
daylight effect. With snow on the ground 
the exposure will be reduced to about 
one half. 
Paramidophenol. 

In a certain formula (quoted) I could not get 

the potas. metabisulphite to dissolve, etc. 

L. W. B. (London). 

Instead of discussing the formula, with 
which you seem to have experienced some 
difficulty, perhaps it will be of more ser- 
vice to you to quote the formula and 
procedure which we have in constant and 
quite satisfactory use. Take 6 drams of 
potass. metabisulphite, and crush it to a 
rough powder, as the large crystals are 
rather slow in dissolving. Add 3 oz. of 
warm (not hot) water. When this is dis- 
solved, which is aided by frequent stir- 
ring with a glass rod, add 1i dram 
of paramidophenol. Now, in another 
vessel put 3 drams of caustic potash 
sticks broken into small pieces, and just 
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enough water to cover (about 2 or 3 
drams). When this is dissolved, which 
takes place with some evolution of heat, 
then add this caustic solution a few 
drops at a time to the paramido mixture, 
and stir well with a glass rod. Presentl 
the mixture will begin to get more liquid, 
and then become clear. Do not add more 
caustic than is required to dissolve the 
precipitate. You may find that it takes 
all your (3 drams) caustic to do this, and 
perhaps a very little more; but if the 
caustic is of good quality, and has been 
properly stored, you will find that your 
3 drams will do the trick, and leave a few 
drops over, which, of course, you will 
throw away. To use the developer, take 
1 dram of the sherry-like solution, and 
dilute it to 1 oz. with water. We have 
made hundreds of good negatives with 
this formula. | 
Paste Preservative. 
Will you please suggest some preservative 
other than oil of cloves for dextrine te? 
C. H. G. (Bowes Park). 
It may be doubted if oil of cloves is a 
preservative at all, in the true sense of 
the term. This has been questioned by 
experts. We would suggest your trying a 
dilute solution of mercuric chloride for 
mixing the dextrine. We have also used 
for similar purposes a very dilute solu- 
tion of carbolic acid, e.g., one or two 
drops of carbolic ta the ounce of water. 
In any case the water used for making 
paste, etc., should be well boiled before 
being used. We have no personal ex- 
perience with oil of camphor in the way 
you suggest. 
Enlarging Camera, etc. 
I have а 21 in. extension camera and то in. 
lens, with which I can get a magnification of 
about 14, but want to get magnification up 
to about ten times, though six or even four 
times would be acceptable, for dealing with 


small objects, insects, etc., without expensive 
microscopic apparatus, etc. 


J. H. (Rochester). 

To get greater degree enlargement you 
must either elongate your camera distance 
or use a lens of shorter focal length. The 
rules are simple: (A) To find bellows 
length (ог n magnifications), multiply the 
focal length by n plus 1, œg., for 
five times enlargement with your (10 in.) 
lens, you multiply 5 ү 1, or 6, by 10, 
getting 60 in. (B) To find what focal 
length will give я magnifications with a 
given bellows length, ie add г to л, and 
divide this into the bellows length. Thus, 
with your 21 in. for 6 magnifications, you 
add 1 to 6, getting 7, and dividing 21 by 
7, get 3, as the focal length of the re- 
quired lens. By advertising, and also 
enquiring among dealers in second-hand 
photographic apparatus, you may meet 
with lens of short focal length down to 
3 in. Below that you will have to use 
micro-objectives, which are not cheap if 
good. And you need to be wary in buy- 
ing second-hand lenses of this kind, for 
not by any means are they all fit for 
photographic work, although they may 
give quite good observation results. You 
will find one essential for successful work 
is that the whole of the apparatus must 
be absolutely steady and free from vibra- 
tion. Use rapid ortho. backed plates, ex- 
pose fully, and do not over-develop. See 
that the inside of the camera is dead 
black, or reflection troubles are prac- 
tically certain to follow. 
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An Alteration in the 
Calendar. 

These words of mine, I 
understand, will put the 
finishing touch to a Christ- 
mas Number. One thing 
leads to another, as the 
developer says to the fixing 
bath, and therefore the present occasion seems the most fitting in 
all the year to talk about Easter. Тһе fact is that on the subject 
of Christmas I have nothing whatever to say. Easter, on the 
other hand, has aroused a lively train of reflections owing to the 
recent announcement that the Pope is going to make Easter a 
fixed feast. It will be a beneficent reform. No end of trouble 
would have been saved us if the Council of Nice, or whoever it 
was, had decided ages ago that Easter should fall on the same 
day every year. As it is, when we buy our little exposure note- 
book and diary at the beginning of the year, we find that the 
people who have compiled the calendar have decided that Easter 
shall fall on a particular date, and invariably it does so. I wish 
those who arrange these matters would alter other things in the 
calendar, take out a rent.day or two, for instance, and put in a 
few more Bank Holidays. 


The Imaginary Moon. 


To the photographer of the family the variations of Easter are 
a painful point. For some obscure reason, his kindred regard 
him as an authority on the weather and the calendar. His per- 
sonal interest in the daily journey of the sun is supposed to be 
so keen that he gets credited with the prescience of Negretti and 
Zambra and the Astronomer Royal rolled in one. Once, indeed, 
I endeavoured to get equal with the calculation by which Easter 
is fixed. I brought to the problem an intelligence that was able 
to recite the fluid measure up to twenty ounces make a pint. 
And 1 got along swimmingly so far as it was stated that Easter 
Day is the first Sunday after the fourteenth day of the calendar 
moon which happens оп or next after March 21st. But when it 
went on to say that this calendar moon is not the moon of the 
heavens, nor the mean moon of the astronomers—and I have 
known moons to be particularly mean—but an imaginary moon 
created for ecclesiastical convenience, I gave it up. Evidently 
imaginary moons did not originate with photographic exhibitions. 


Talking of Moons. 


A group of people surrounded one of the works of a prominent 
pictorial photographer at present on exhibition in London—the 
works, not the photographer, are on exhibition—and set them- 
selves to determine whether it was an effect of sunshine or 
moonshine. There was a pale, watery orb in the heavens, and 
the atmosphere had that April suggestiveness which might be 
either. If it was the moon, the effect she produced was so 
striking as to make one think she had joined the suffragists of 
her sex. If it was the sun, his efforts were so completely feeble 
as to give the impression of a sick headache. Тһе chief advocate 
of the sunshine theory based his case on the fact (!) that the 
moon casts no shadows, and here were shadows plainly enough. 
But the matter was clinched by someone who discovered a 
number of sheep browsing on the hill-side, and as sheep never 
browse at night, it was settled once for all. It was sunshine. 


Calf’s Foot Jelly. 


Do you want a poser for an examination paper on photo- 
graphy? Then why is the popular use of condensed milk in our 
households likely to improve the photo-collotype process? In 
order to answer the question, we have to make a very long 
detour and bring in Switzerland. From Switzerland, according 
to Mr. W. T. Wilkinson, who read a paper at Russell Square 
the other evening, we get gelatine in all its pristine purity. 
The milk industry of Switzerland is so enormous that the 
advent of a bull-calf is rather to be deprecated, and the animal, 
which ought to have known better than to be born a bull, 
generally meets its well-deserved fate immediately after birth, 
and is sent off to the gelatine maker. Since the gelatine from 
a new-born calf is extraordinarily pure, and since collotype 
requires an extraordinarily pure gelatine—there you are. 
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Christmas Novelties. 


The idea of attaching your camera to your sporting implement 
furiously suggests other contrivances which might be tried with 
advantage. The following, therefore, are among our Christmas 
novelties :— 

1. A golf club which admits of a camera fixed into its 
head, care being taken, of course, that the fragile instrument 
escapes the usual point of concussion. In this case the impact 
with the ball serves also to liberate the shutter, and the plate 
just catches the ball speeding away, and, in some cases, shows 
also something of the flying sand of the bunker. 


2. The greatest novelty of all is the fitting of a stereoscopic 
camera to roller skates. It is a sublime idea. Actually the 
instrument consists of two separate cameras, the first being fixed 
to the toe of the one skate and the second to the toe of the other. 
The sudden inclination to sit down without ostensible reason, 
which is the chief fun in rinking, automatically does the exposure 
business. As your feet go up in the air the shutters of both 
cameras are released, and, given good luck, a splendid stereo- 
scopic self-portrait is obtained of the skater in a recumbent 
position. The two feet under such circumstances invariably 
rise close together, and thus the separation of the lenses neces- 
sary for the stereoscopic image is usually there or thereabouts 
achieved. The device is said to add no end of fun to roller- 
skating, and will probably revive its waning popularity. 

The Christmas Wish. 
“ No Christmas cards,” said I, “this year to anyone I send, 

No ornamental ' Greetings’ or ‘ Good Luck,’ 


Their pretty-pretty prettiness I cannot recommend ; 
I really won't detain you, Mr. Tuck. 


* Instead of painted elegance, on letter-paper plain, 
ГИ write a word that's personal, sincere ; 

And vary it—to some I'll write in sentimental strain, 
And some, just wish ‘ет quarts of ginger beer." 


But p'rhaps my mounted print, * The Glen," would make them 
all surprised, 
The chosen sentiment inscribed beneath ; 
I turned away with scorn from cards already sensitised, 
Made sickly with a ribbon or a wreath. 


Yet when I came to think of it, so graceless is my pen— 
A miracle the printer makes it out— 
That while my dainty picture might full well be called * The 
Glen," 


My writing might perhaps suggest the gout. 


I've compromised on slip-in mounts, the greeting’s uniform— 
Engraved by copper-plate in gold and blue— 
Yet none the less to everyone it's really meant and warm, 
To honour it we'll try a metre new— 
And wish you all, and wish you each, 
In town, and field, and prairie, 
A Happy Christmas—ancient speech, 
But never may it vary! 


Terms of Subscription for ''The Amateur Photographer and Photo- 
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E have had a number 
of inquiries recently 
as to the possibility of 
producing satisfactory 
enlargements without 
resorting to the use of 
artificial light. Some 
of our correspondents 
want to make an 
\ enlargement occasion- 
ally, and do not wish 
to go to the expense 
of an enlarger fitted 
with a condenser. It 
is а comparatively 
simple matter to fit up a daylight en- 
larger, using the ordinary landscape 
camera in many cases, and the expense 
of doing this is very slight. Of course, 
with daylight there are two drawbacks. 
First, the very obvious one that such 
an equipment can only be used when 
there is daylight to enlarge by. To the 
worker who has daylight leisure, this is 
quite unimportant. Second, the less 
obvious difficulty that the light is very 
variable; and, even though a test-strip 
is exposed, the light may change con- 
siderably before the actual enlargement 
is exposed. In some cases this can be 
got over by using an exposure meter. 
Let us consider, however, the arrange- 
ment of apparatus necessary. Fig. 1 is 
a diagram showing what is required 
inside the dark-room and what outside. 
From this diagram it will be seen that 
a window in the dark-room is essential, 
the window being covered over on the 
inside so that the room is darkened. 
Perhaps the most convenient way of 
doing this is to have a wooden frame 
made, fixing across the central portion 
a piece of the now fairly common 
“compo” board. This is a thin board 
of some soft wood, faced on both sides 
with cardboard or some similar material. 
In this compo board a hole should be 
cut just a little larger than the negative 
to be enlarged, and preferably square, 
so that the negative may be placed 
either vertical or horizontal. Thus, 
if 5 by 4 is the size of the negatives 
in use, the hole may be 53 inches square. 
The upper and lower portions of the 
framework must be covered, апа 
cloth is a good 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


material to employ, or two or three 
thicknesses of tough brown paper. The 
stout wooden bracket to hold the camera 
should next be fitted. Instead of a hole 
for the tripod screw to hold the camera 
in position, we must have a slot, for the 
camera will need to be moved away 
from the framework when the negative 
is changed. The top of the bracket, 
then, will be something like fig. 2, and, 
by having the large round hole at the 
further end, the camera may be lifted 
away altogether, if necessary, without 
undoing the screw and taking it out 
entirely. The supporting struts will 
come at each side. 

If the focussing screen is removed or 
turned back over the top of the camera, 
if a hinged screen is fitted, the negative 
may be placed in the dark slide, the 
centre division and both shutters being 
removed, and the camera slid back 
against the compo. board. A little light 


will be certain to enter, and a velvet: 


focussing cloth must be tied round so as 
to exclude this. It will be seen that a 
front focussing camera only can be used 
in this way, but this is by far the most 
common type nowadays. 

Of course, the easel will not present 
any difficulty. А drawing - board 
screwed to a short length of fairly thick 
wood answers, but the firmer it stands 
the better, for then there is less chance 
of its being pushed over when pinning 
the bromide paper to it. 

Now let us think for a moment of the 
illumination of the negative. If we 
screw out the lens from the front of the 
camera and look through the flange we 
shall see, in all probability, that part 
of the negative is backed up by sky and 
part by distant trees or buildings. To 
produce even illumination it is neces- 
sary to place some reflecting surface 
in such a position that, when looking 
through the flange opening and through 
the negative, nothing but this reflect- 
ing surface can be seen. 

It is not absolutely necessary for this 
reflector to be placed at an angle of 
45 degrees with the negative, but the 
nearer it is to that angle the better. A 
light packing board of sufficient size 
will form a support, but the reflecting 
medium may be a large, smooth, white 


ENLARGING BY DAYLIGHT. 


mounting-board. It is astonishing how 
large this board needs to be to give even 
illumination, particularly if a somewhat 
wide-angle lens is being used; indeed, 
it is often necessary to use a lens of 
somewhat greater focal length than 
that employed on the camera, to avoid 
the reflecting-board assuming of neces- 
sity quite inconvenient proportions. If 
a large canvas such as artists use for oil 
painting is obtained and painted white 
with " flat " colour, a few rain spots will 
have no bad effect, whereas they would 
quite spoil the white cardboard. 

Sunshine is a disadvantage, either on 
the negative or on the reflecting board, 
and for this reason a north window is 
most suitable. If there is no help for it 
but to use a window on which the sun- 
light falls, some method of diffusing the 
light must be devised. Perhaps tracing- 
cloth is as good a diffusing medium as 
any, and a canopy may be arranged, 
resting on the cords which hold up the 
reflecting board. 

Let us next consider how we may deal 
with the exposure difficulty. Ав we 
have already seen in a recent lesson, 
when using artificial light the exposure 
may be ascertained by making a series 
of trial strips, and the correct exposure 
repeated for the actual enlargement. 
The same method may be adopted in 
daylight work, provided the light is not 
very variable. Оп some days, һомеуег,. 
the light will vary a hundred per cent. 
in a few minutes. A test of the light 
may be made with the Watkins meter 
immediately before exposing the- 
bromide paper by working as follows: 
In the compo. board drill a round hole 
nearly as big as the Bee meter—that is, 
so that the meter can be held against 
the hole and exposed to the light re- 
flected from the reflector without there 
being any danger of its falling through 
the hole. Tack a good-sized flap of 
felt over this hole, so that when the flap 
is down light is excluded, making the 
flap to button down, or holding it down 
with a short length of clock spring. 
Now, when commencing to enlarge, 
sort out the negatives into groups of 
thick, medium, and thin. There will 
usually be two or three of similar cha- 
racter and thickness, and requiring, 
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therefore, the same exposure. Have 
ready a strip of bromide paper for the 
test, the full-sized sheet for the enlarge- 
ment, and the mixed amidol developer. 
The sensitive paper should be placed in 


SUPPORTING CAMERA 
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a drawer or light-tight box. Lift the 
felt flap and, holding the meter to the 
hole—which, by the way, should Бе 
quite close to the negative—count 
seconds, stopping now and again when 
the meter is removed for inspection. If 
the light is weak, it will probably be 
most convenient to use the sixteenth 
tint—i.e., the first visible darkening of 
the sensitive paper—but if one is work- 
ing in a bright light, the quarter tint 
will give greater accuracy. Having 
noted the time taken to reach either of 
these tints, cover up the hole with the 
felt flap, make the trial strip exposure, 
and develop the strip. Тһе strip should 
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be fixed, examined in a good light, and 
the proper exposure decided upon. The 
light must then be tested again, and if 
it is found to have varied, a proportional 
exposure should be given to the en- 


largement. Suppose, for example, the 
sensitive paper takes two minutes to 
darken to the quarter tint and the 
proper exposure on the test strip 
proves to be thirty seconds, we shall 

now that with that negative and de- 
gree of enlargement and bromide paper 
we can at any time give a quarter of the 
meter time. On another day, when the 
light is brighter, the paper may darken 
in fifty seconds ; then the exposure will 
be twelve and a half seconds for the en- 
largement. If such a method as this 
is used intelligently, it will save a good 
deal of waste, both in time and bromide 
paper. Small errors will no doubt 
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creep in, but may usually be compen- 
sated by using a somewhat dilute de- 
veloper and stopping when the print has 
reached the desired depth. Naturally, 
when the light is reasonably steady 
and the enlargement can be made 
within a few minutes of the test, it is 
scarcely necessary to make a second 
light determination ; but if the negative 
has not been enlarged from previously 


eee AD 


Fig 2. 


it is well to make one measurement of 
the light and to mark this in pencil at 
one corner of the negative. Suppose, 
as before, the meter takes two minutes, 
that it is proposed to use stop F/8, and 
enlarge from quarter-plate to 10 by 8, 
and that the exposure is found to be 
thirty seconds, it is only necessary to 
pencil “ 4, F/8, то by 8” on the film. 
The “1” means that the negative re- 
quires a quarter of the meter time, 
while “F/8” and “то by 8" indicate 
the stop used and the degree of enlarge- 
ment respectively. 

Of course, if the degree of enlarge- 
ment is greater the exposure will be 
longer—that is, a 15 by 12 enlargement 
will take longer exposure than a 10 by 8. 


à PRIZES FOR OBSERVANT READERS. 


S announced last week, we are giving in this issue a further (то) “Holds its own.” 


selection of quotations, twenty-five of which are taken from (11) “Full percentage." 


the advertisement pages, and five from the literary portion of the 
Many of our readers have written to us expressing 


paper. 


(12) *Instantaneous and general work." 
(13) *Carefully selected tones." 


their appreciation of the value of these competitions, which, 
though simple in character, necessitate the exercise of a good 
deal of observation, and careful scrutiny of every page. In this 
special number, as mentioned elsewhere, the perusal of the 
advertisement pages should prove especially useful to those 
readers who contemplate the purchase of a camera, or some 
other photographic gift, for a friend at Christmas time. 


Prizes of a guinea and half a guinea respectively will be 
awarded to the senders of the two correct solutions first 
examined on Wednesday morning, December 13th. 


The following is the list of quotations to be found :— 
(1) * Uniform reliability." 

(2) *Of surprising sharpness." 

(3) “Adaptability to all requirements." 

(4) * Variety of artistic effect." 

5) “For contact printing and enlarging.” 

(6) “Will save a good deal of waste.” 

(7) “Easily obtained without special apparatus.” 

(8) * Nothing so simple.” 

(9) “Especially interesting at this season.” 


(14) “General handiness of construction.” 
(15) “No skilled operator required." 

(16) “Cannot stain or injure.” 

(17) “An immense benefit.” 

(18) “Toning bromide and gaslight prints.” 
(19) “Brings out the detail.” 

(20) “ Possessed by none of the others.” 

(21) “Made to fit inside camera.” 

(22) “Always welcomed by the recipient.” 
(23) “The light is constant.” 

(24) “Unapproached for design.” 

(25) “Should be your constant companion.” 
(26) “Square front opening.” 

(27) “Difficulty in determining correct exposure.” 
(28) “The making or showing of slides.” 
(29) “Producing prints of a special quality.” 
(30) “Much smaller in all its parts.” 

Competitors should copy out the above list, or numbers, and 
write after each the page and advertisement (or article) in which 
it is to be found. No one connected with THE А.Р. AND P. М. 
may compete. The decision of the Editor will be final. 


OWING to pressure on space this week, ** Aries” Notes, “ Among tbe Societies,” Letters. 
ard several articles are held over until the next issue. 
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Е commonly use the expressions, 

as stupid as a mule, as obstinate 
as a pig, but we have heard an ехрегі- 
enced animal photographer say that of 
all stupid things to deal with the domestic 
hen comes nearest the top notch, and we 
fancy most cyclists could say something 
about the way a hen will suddenly fiv 
across the road for no apparent purpose 
whatever. All this seems very 
curious and surprising when one 
takes into consideration the re- 
markable signs of intelligence 
many birds display in the build- 
ing of their nests, migrations, 
hidings, finding food, etc. These 
interesting matters are brought to 
one's mind by the two excellent 
little pictures of farmyard birds 
on this page. It is only fair to 
say that it is not possible to do 
full justice to the delicacy of the 
original prints, so far as the ren- 
dering of the feathery texture 
goes. 

At the same time, both these 
prints have points which call for 
careful revision. 

In fig. r it certainly was a mis- 
take to mask out this print in this 
way. One's first impression 15 
that if the bird moves its head upwards 
it will hit the picture frame. The bird 
is packed up too close and tight. It has 
not breathing or moving room. One feels 
that the worker's chief idea was to get 
the bird as large as possible on the plate, 
irrespective of all other considerations. 


Fig. 2.—W AITING. 


By Miss S. Digby. 


Fig. 1.— A PRIZE ROOSTER. 
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Every week two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWs Weekly Compeu- 
tion (Beginners’ Section) will be criticised on this page. The 
technicai data are printed as suppiied оу the authors; and 
the hints given may be helpful to other beginners dealing with the same class 
of subject. 


This is a quite common but none the less 
serious mistake, and is to some extent 
suggested by fig. 2 as well. 

Technically the print is a little too 
chalky and contrastful, the result of 
carrying development a little too far, so 
that we do not get quite enough sugges- 
tion of gradation in the lightest parts. 

The background might be improved by 


rubbing down the spots ot light here and 
there, so as to make it less spotty and 
patchy. 

The second print is not at all improved 
by being put in a cut-out mount with 
a white border. This is advantageously 
not shown in the reproduction here given. 

The first thing which strikes one here 
is that the ** way " of the plate does not 
harmonise with the way of the subject. 
In other words, the long side of the plate 
should here have been hori- 
zontal, not vertical. 

The next point is that the 
sun was too much behind the 
camera, so that we get nearly 
all light and no shadow. Now, 
it is shade and shadow that 
give value to lights, and also 
enable us to get modelling 
and satisfactorv suggestion of 
form, shape, relief, roundness, 
solidity, and so forth. With- 
out shades and shadows an 
object 1s likely to look flat, al 
in one plane, silhouette-like. 

In this case we happen to 
have two birds, one being 
more or less behind the other, 
and one casts a little shadow 
on the other—this helps to- 
alleviate the flatness, which 
would have otherwise been 
more marked. Neverthe- 
less, the broad principles 
above suggested should be 
kept in mind for future guid- 
ance. | 

Неге, again, as in the first 


By T. J. Matthews (Australia). 
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example, we note a lack of gradation in 
the high lights, probabfy chiefly due to 
carrying development too far and pro- 
ducing too dense a deposit of silver. It 
may be noted that in the background of 
reeds, or something of this kind, there 
are a number of spots and dots of light 
which are a little fidgetting to the eve, 
and should either be scraped down on 
the negative or spotted out on the print. 

In our third little picture we have a 
quadruped in place of the bipeds of the 
other two cases. From a zoological point 
of view, this little picture is of special 
interest, as illustrating the characteristic 
way in which the animal’s legs are dis- 
posed on the ground, strongly reminding 
one of that group of the carnivora which 
includes the lion, tiger, leopard, puma, 
cheetah, etc. We mention this point as an 
example of the value of the camera in 
bringing out habits of animals in a way 
that is of great value to the student of 
comparative anatomy. 

Photographically regarded, this 
print again points in the direction 
of over-contrastfulness, probably 
in the main due to carrying de- 
velopment a little too far, so that 
we miss those delicate and subtle 
gradations in the highest light 
which are so very valuable in in- 
dicating surface and texture. 
Doubtless the reader will have 
already noticed for himself that 
the background part of the sub- 
ject is altogether too “ busy," as 
the painters say—that is, it 
asserts itself far too much. One 
must never forget that the busi- 
ness and office of a background 
is to keep back; to keep quiet, 
and (like the organ-blower) do its 
work without expecting to be 
noticed. Now, this background 
does not answer to this descrip- 
tion, as it is both liny and patchy. The 
picture is rather too square in shape, and 
a strip half an inch wide removed from 
the bottom edge would reduce size but 
add value. 


New readers should note that back numbers 


containing previous Beginners’ Lessons are 
obtainable from the Publishers, 52, Long 
4P 49 Acre, London, W.C. 4 4 


By Geo. Russell. 
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THE WATCHMAN'S CHRISTMAS EVE. By E. BARNES. 
Awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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PORTRAIT OF A LITTLE BOY. Bv Miss WINIFRED H. PROUT. 
| From the London Salon of Photography. 
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THE CHRISTMAS-BOX LOOK. 3y W. W. HAMMOND. 


fwarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. The original of this print—a good example of two-colour bromide toning—also secured an award 
іп the Cumbridge Exhibition, (See p. 603.) 
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A.RUBAs ERPS, - - В. 2 i 
— The Tea party,” ду F. J. Mortimer, -- А 
ERPS, =. c «Жол [7 жы 
--“7о the Fishing Grounds, by J. Н. г, 
Anderson - . . - #. 614 
— Work! Work! Work! in the Dull 
December Light,” by Nurse F.C. Davis 
Supp. 0 
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Once more our publishers һауе to report that the 
'* A. P." Special Number (the Christmas Number pub- 
lished last week) was sold out 
immediately upon publication in 
spite of the fact that a much 
larger quantity than usual were 
printed. — Readers who were unable to obtain extra 
copies should have noted our advice given several weeks 
ago to order well in advance to avoid disappointment. 
It is always well to bear this in mind in reference to 
THE A. P. Specials, as, no matter whether published in 
spring, summer, autumn, or winter, they are always 
in great demand. In reply to queries which have 
already reached us, asking for copies of the centre 
double-page picture uncreased, we may say we have on 
hand a limited number of unbacked proofs which will be 
sent packed flat, post free, price 6d. 
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An important event in the history of the Society of 
Night Photographers occurs on the first day of the New 
Year, when an exhibition of ex- 
amples of night photography 
will be opened at the “А. P. 
Little Gallery," 52, Long Acre. 
This body of enthusiastic photographers have been 
quietly and steadily working during the past two years 
in developing their particular phase of camera work, 
and we are glad to note that as much individuality and 
pictorial merit is now being displayed in the production 
of night pictures as is shown by workers in other 
branches of the art. The exhibition will, therefore, be 
both original and interesting, and our readers should 
endeavour to see it if possible. Note that the exhibition 
opens on January rst, the same date as the publication 
of the first part of the new volume of THE A. P. for 
I9I2. 


“THE A. P." 
CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 


AN EXHIBITION OF 
NIGHT PHOTOGRAPHS. 
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А very long pageant of night photographs followed 
one another on the Camera Club screen, on the occasion 
of the recent demonstration by 
members of the Society of Night 
Photographers, and from the 
technical details which were 
given it was possible to gather some idea as to that 
empirical question of exposure. Taking F/8 as a 
basis, the exposures ranged from fifteen seconds in 


EXPOSURES IN 
NIGHT PHOTOGRAPHY. 


front of the brilliantly lighted exterior of a theatre to 
nine minutes on the Thames Embankment ог іп 
Trafalgar Square, away from the immediate proximity 
of an electric light standard. For shop fronts, the 
question of which was made a complicated one by the 
continual passing of figures, a stop of F/4 was generally 
used, and the exposure was a quarter of a second. 
Ihis exposure was not sufficiently short to give 
properly a figure walking at an ordinary pace, but it 
answered fairly well for the shop-window loiterer. The 
greatly increasing actinic power of the street lamps, 
both gas and electric, is a fact to be taken into account, 
and, indeed, Mr. Blake expressed the opinion that for 
this and other reasons the well-known table of exposures 
compiled by the late Mr. Witte might safely be cut 
down by one-third. Night exposures stand, in fact, 
where day exposures stood twenty years ago. The 
possibility of night photography in the country, away 
from all artificial lighting and on a moonless night, by 
the mere persistence of light, was well brought out in 
some of the slides. Examples of this side of night 
photography, and also specimens of stage photography 
(not flashlight) will be seen at THE A. P. Exhibition 
referred to above. 
е ® go 


, From time to time articles giving practical instruc- 
tions for obtaining a variety of colours on bromide 
prints have appeared in these pages. On 
the opposite page is reproduced a verv 
good example of this kind of work, and 
| although the half-tone process does not 
do full justice to the tones of the original, it nevertheless 
indicates an application of sulphide toning within the 
reach of any worker with artistic perception. А suit- 
able subject is necessary for the best results, and the 
procedure, as described in our issue for November 15, 
1910, should be employed. In this, the parts to be 
warm toned are locally bleached by means of the 
ordinary bleaching agent, applied with a brush. The 
print 15 then rinsed and placed in the sulphide bath, 
which immediately converts the bleached parts to the 
required brown colour, leaving the original black parts 
of the image untouched. It is obvious, of course, that 
any other colour-toning methods may be applied to a 
print in the same manner, and, in fact, a picture 
approximately in natural colours may be produced. 


TWO-COLOUR 
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We must ask the numerous readers who entered for 
the Dark-room Competition for a little indulgence in 
the matter of announcing the awards. 
THE DARK-ROOM The response to this competition has 
COMPETITION. | been a considerable surprise to us, as 
we were hardly aware that so many 
readers were equipped with such splendid dark-room 
accommodation as the descriptions and photographs 
sent to us disclose. The popularity of this competition 
was indicated by the enormous number of entries re- 
ceived, and we gather that dark-rooms and work-rooms, 
from the most palatial variety to the converted bath- 
room type, are among the most frequently used apart- 
ments in the competitors’ homes. Needless to say, the 
entries, which in most cases are accompanied by photo- 
graphs and plans, and in some cases are long type- 
written articles, are requiring a considerable amount 
of careful reading and comparison to discover those 
which most nearly satisfy the conditions of the competi- 
tion. We hope to announce the result in the issue for 
January rst (the first part of the new volume), and also 
hope to publish some of the best examples. As already 
announced, the articles and illustrations which are not 
prize-winners, but which are considered worthy of repro- 

duction in our pages, will be paid for at current rates. 
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In commenting on the present tendency for the prices 
of chemicals to rise, the Pharmaceutical Journal men- 
tions circumstances which bear on the 
tendency, as, for example, the use of 
enormous quantities of explosive material 
in excavating the Panama Canal and the 
demand for bactericides consequent on the appearance 
of cholera at the Mediterrranean ports. It must be 
remembered, however, that the general tendency is for 
chemicals to cheapen owing to improved methods of 
manufacture and separation. As an illustration of this, 
we may refer to a price list of photographic chemicals 
issued between fifty-nine and sixty years ago (Messrs. 
Griffin’s Scientific Circular, No. 7, dated March, 1852), 
where hyposulphite of soda is quoted at threepence an 
ounce, bromide of potassium at 4s. an ounce, and pyro- 
gallic acid at 28s. an ounce. The above-mentioned 
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prices were the lowest prices of the day, but then, as 
now, there was a tendency to fluctuation, as evidenced 
by a footnote to the effect that in case of a change in 
value, the lowest prices will be charged : a principle on 
which Messrs. Griffin still act, as will be found by refer- 
ence to their most recent price list. 
ә е ® 
‘Those who have experimented іп the by-ways of 
photography realise the wonderful beauty and depth of 
photographic modellings that are 
MEDALISTIC RELIEFS = obtainable by exposing a gelatine 
BY PHOTOGRAPHY. stratum which has been sensitised 
by means of a bichromate, and 
allowing the exposed gelatine to swell in water, but a 
new interest is given to this subject by a recent observa- 
tion of Dr. Lippo-Cramer that plain gelatine is itself 
slightly sensitive to light. If a warm solution of gela- 
tine is flowed over a levelled glass plate, the amount of 
gelatine being such that when dry the layer or stratum 
is as thick as a postcard, we obtain a basis for work, 
and the slight sensitiveness of the plain gelatine may 
be demonstrated by exposing the plate for some days 
or weeks in the printing frame under a vigorous nega- 
tive, after which the plate is immersed in water, when 
the gelatine will absorb the fluid unequally, and a faint 
trace of the subject will be visible in relief. To render 
the gelatine usefully sensitive, however, the gelatine 
stratum should be sensitised, just as carbon tissue is 
sensitised, that is by saturation with a bichromate solu- 
tion and drying. When again dry, an exposure about 
equal to that required for an ordinary printing-out paper 
will be sufficient, and soaking in water will now develop 
a full measure of relief. The making of moulds from 
the damp gelatine, and afterwards casts in metal, 
vulcanite, porcelain, plaster, wax, or glass, may involve 
a rather wide range of technics, but are not outside the 
range of the amateur. 
ее ғ 
Colonial readers of THE А. P. AND P. М. are specially 
asked to take careful note of the announcement of the 
Colonial Competition and Exhibition for 1912, which 
appears on advt. page 8 (supplement) of the present 
issue. 
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R. MARTIN DUNCAN, always a pioneer in the applica- 

tion of kinematography to natural science, brought before 
the Camera Club the other evening some entirely new records 
of the movements of fish in a studio tank, as delineated by the 
moving film. These were on exhibition for the first time. 
Although of popular interest and often amusing, these records 
are of importance in connection with certain fishery problems, 
to which, fortunately, scientific methods are now being applied 
through the medium of the Marine Biological Association. 

The first ‘‘turn’’ was that of the ray, with its rather con- 
temptuous expression, and the conger eel, the latter whirling 
about in excellent fashion, though apparently to little purpose. 
Its gymnastics were probably accelerated owing to the fact that 
it had undergone a preliminary and exciting washing before 
being “ filmed " (to use а word which is coming into general 
use in the advertisements). Among other fish were the pike, the 
opening of its gills being well illustrated, the dragonet, the 
weever, and the gurnard, which tapped the sand with its finger- 
like feelers as though it were playing the piano. 

The problem of backgrounds enters very acutely into fish 
photography. <A large number of fish have the power of 
changing colour with their surroundings. When first placed in 
the tank against the built-up background the fish is excited and 
assumes unnatural positions, and photography is impossible for 
that reason. Апа when, later on, it calms down it is found no 
longer to stand out from its background. The cuttle-fish even 
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markedly changed its colour between the two exposures with a 
E camera, made as quickly as possible one after the 
other. 

Mr. Duncan was able to prove how microscopic examination 
is now able to furnish the age of fish. In the case of flat fish 
an alternate white and dark ring in the ear-stones of the auditory 
chamber represents a year’s growth, and in the case of round 
fish one band of wide and another of narrow mesh in the scale 
mean respectively the growth of a spring and summer, and an 
autumn and winter. 

No record in the kinematograph series was more interesting 
than that of the marine worms, which put their hairy heads out 
of the tubes in which they lived, like a sweep’s broom coming 
out of the chimney. Then there were the crabs—a spider crab 
was even shown making quite a decorative toilet for itself with 
seaweed. The barnacle, which stands on its head in the sea, 
kicking its food into its mouth by means of its slender legs; 
the star-fish, with its affection for the oyster, the shell of which 
it will clasp in an endearing embrace for sixteen hours, until 
the oyster gives out; the curious movements of the scallop, the 
pecten, the cuttle-fish, and the small octopus, were all well 
illustrated by kinematography. The sepia given out by the 
cuttle-fish, which once furnished an industry to the West 
of England and has been replaced by coal-tar dyes, is 
coming again into popularity, according to Mr. Duncan, among 
artists. 
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By S. W. ROSE. 4 


Т is a curious fact that when one has at length 
found that rara avis of the amateur photographer, 
the sitter who is satisfied, he or she is sure to 
discover that the portrait is not the right size; it 

must be reduced to fit a locket, ог“ I should be so glad 


Fig. 1.—The Oniginal. Th waite lines show the portion enlarged. 


if you could take the head out and enlarge it a bit.” 
These requests present no very great difficulties pro- 
vided one has kept the negative and possesses an en- 
larger, but I have lately had several requests of a 
slightly different nature, namely, to make enlargements 
of postcard portraits, which, of course, entails making 
a negative. 

It was in the course of one of these jobs, when I was 
focussing up preparatory to making the negative, that 
I met with my usual difficulty, first the picture on the 
screen would be too small, and then too large. Неге 
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ENLARGING PORTRAITS BY 
DIRECT COPYING. 
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came a happy thought: 
why not make an en- 
larged negative straight 
away? Then, O joy! in- 
stead of making enlarge- 
ments in a stuffy dark-room, I shall be able to 
make contact prints on gaslight paper in an airy kitchen 
(the dining-room is barred to me when I am “ messing 
about with photographs". Тһе idea proved to be 
excellent in many respects, so I will now describe how 
any possessor of a triple-extension camera can do like- 
wise. 

If possible, the portrait to be enlarged should be on 
glossy paper, as the grain of a rough or matt paper is 
liable to be rather obtrusive on the enlargement and 
require considerable working out. 

In the case of the example illustrating this article it 
was a question of enlarging to double the original size, 
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Fig. 2.—A Straight Priat from the untouched negative. 
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which, though it may not sound a very considerable 
increase, will in practice be found to be as much as the 
average postcard portrait will stand; at any rate, it 
means that a quarter-plate is increased to 8} by 6}. 
The picture was placed in a good position facing the 
light, and care taken to see that it was exactly opposite 
and parallel to the camera, so as to prevent distortion. 
A 64 in. К.К. lens was used, and the distance between 
the iris of the lens and the picture was оф in., and 
between the lens and the negative was 194 in. These 
positions were obtained by 
the following rule for en- 
larging: distance from 
picture to centre of lens 
equals focal length of lens 
divided by the number ot 
times of enlargement, plus 


focal length, i.e., 9 б 


79i. Similarly, distance 
from lens to negative 
equals focal length multi- 
plied by degree of enlarge- 
ment, plus focal length, 
i.e., (64% 2)+64=19}. 

The picture was set up 
about four feet from and 
facing a window, and four 
minutes’ exposure was 
needed at eight o'clock 
on a dull morning in 
May, using an Imperial 
Ordinary plate, with the 
lens stopped down to 
F/16. When calculating 
the exposure from a meter, 
it must be remembered 
that with the camera at 
this extension the stops 
lose their normal value, 
and it is necessary to 
multiply the exposure re- 
quired for copying the 
same size by the following 
factors : 

Enlarging to 14 diameters, 
the factor is 1.5. 
Enlarging to 2 diameters, the factor is 2.25. 
,› 24 „э ” 3. 
» 3 » » 4. 

Fig 2 is a straight print from the untouched nega- 
tive, and it will almost invariably be found that, as 
in this case, more or less retouching is desirable on 
negative and print in order to finish off the picture in 
proper style. This is because a certain amount of 
brilliancy is lost in enlarging, and because bare areas 
of high light or shadow that are not noticed on the 
small print become very conspicuous when enlarged. 
With a very sharp retouching pencil remove any freckles 
or any other spots on the negative that are too light, 


The “ Scottish’’ Portfolio.—The annual portfolio of the 
Scottish Federation has been judged by Mr. J. H. Gear. There 
were 270 prints entered from 22 societies, less than half the 
number forming the Federation; and of these, 65 have been 
retained from 16 societies, six contributing societies sending 
38 prints being unrepresented. The winner of the Macdougald 
Gold Plaque is Mr. A. D. Wilson, the secretary of the Shettleston 
and District, his society taking second place for number of 


Fig. 3.—The Finished Print. 
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then make a print on matt paper and mount it in the 
usual way. 

To finish off the picture, one will require an HB pencil 
with a long fine point, some fine pumice powder, some 
Conté powder, a pointed piece of hard rubber, and a 
little cotton-wool; a few small stumps are also useful. 
Shake a little pumice powder on the print, and gently 
rub it over with a tuft of wool; this gives the surface a 
fine tooth to which the pencil takes easily. Now spread 
a small quantity of Conté on a tuft of wool and rub it 
evenly over the print to 
give it a delicate half-tone 
all over. The high lights on 
the nose, forehead, etc., 
can now be picked out with 
the rubber and their edges 
softened with the wool or 
a stump. The eyes should 
next receive attention, and 
it is well to proceed cau- 
tiously with this part of the 
operation, because a false 
stroke may easily alter the 
whole expression of the 
face. Begin by making the 
pupils quite the darkest 
spots on the face, and 
then fill in the eyebrows 
and surrounding shadows. 
The flesh tones can now 
be easily put in by holding 
the HB pencil very lightly, 
so that it marks practi- 
cally by its own weight, 
and moving it in a scrib- 
bling manner over the sur- 
face, passing rapidly over 
the parts which are already 
dark enough, and lingering 
longer on the light places 
until they һауе been 
brought up to the correct 
tone. The picture should 
be finished off by inserting 
the broader shadows on 
the dress, and the back- 
ground should be levelled 
up with a stump and Conté powder. 

When the retouching has been completed, the 
print must be “‘ fixed ’’ by holding it in the steam of 
a kettle about three inches from the spout, taking 
care not to keep it too long in the same position, or 
the steam will condense and cause streaks. This 
steaming softens the gelatine and causes the working 
to sink into it and become “‘ fixed."' 

The operations here set forth may perhaps sound 
rather formidable, but it will be found that in reality 
they are quite simple, and any person of average skill 
will experience little difficulty in producing a very 
creditable enlargement. 
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“ accepts" with 10; Midlothian (one of whose members won 
last year) leading the list with 22. This is the second 
occasion on which a member of Shettleston has won the plaque, 
Mr. W. J. Hart, of that club, winning in 1900-10. The winning 
picture had for its title **"Tween the Gloamin’ and the Mirk.” 
This is a somewhat striking landscape subject, but on the whole 
the judge expresses disappointment with the competition, a lack 
of care being evident throughout. 
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<<. Winter Photography im Switzerland. 
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VERY winter an increasing 
number of people fly from our 
fog and damp to seek а holi- 

day in the glorious Swiss sunshine, 

(? and, alas! the photographers amongst 

them often return bitterly disappointed 

with the fruits of their camera, and 

are full of regrets that they did not 

59 know this fact or that fact before 

going. The writer has spent many winters in Switzerland, 

and has gone through many sore trials and troubles through 

the unsuitability of apparatus, having, in turn, tried all types 
of camera, and bewailed the faults of many. 

The first fact to be borne in mind in purchasing a camera 
that is intended for this work is that the exceedingly dry 
atmosphere will play havoc with any wood that is not 
thoroughly seasoned. The cheap and showy camera is an 
abomination in this respect; it immediately starts to warp 
and crack, and very soon becomes absolutely useless. There- 
fore let your outfit be of as good quality as is compatible 
with your purse, and do not sacrifice quality for elaboration. 

If the camera is to be a constant companion, as it should 
be, there is little doubt that the pocket form scores all 
along the line. The reflex focal-plane, is, of course, very 
fascinating, and is, of course, generally the most satisfactory 
for very high-speed work, but its bulk and weight preclude the 

possibility of always carrying it with one. Few are there 
who will not succumb to the fascination of ski-ing, and it is 
then, when off the beaten track, that many of the best 
subjects will be found; and the man who has not fallen 
upon the corner of a large square reflex can hardly realise 
its utter unsuitability as a ski-ing companion. The small 
folding camera can be slipped into a side-pocket, and will 
come to no harm unless a fall is experienced on very hard- 
trodden snow, and even then it is a very remote chance that 
any damage will result. 

The stand camera was tried one season, and one season 
only, for a man must be an ultra-enthusiast to eschew the 
delights of winter sports and wrestle daily with a refractory 
tripod in three or four feet of snow. 

If, then, the pocket variety of camera is decided upon, if 
possible have it fitted with one of the modern high-speed 
Sector type shutters, for the ability to work at 1-200th of a 
second is of enormous advantage, and will be found fast 
enough for most subjects. · The little skating photograph 
accompanying this article was taken at this speed with a 
compound shutter; and although the subjects were moving 
fast, and were in no way posed, no movement is noticeable. 
Again, the slow speeds of one-fifth and one-tenth of a second 
will be found most useful when using a colour-screen upon 
dark subjects. 

As regards size, the quarter-plate will be found to be the 
most useful, unless one is content with the vest-pocket size, 
and is prepared to go to the trouble of enlarging most of the 
negatives. 

With regard to dark slides, there is one fact which is 
seldom recognised, and that is the unsuitability of pull-out 
vulcanite shutters. One season the writer had a camera the 
dark slides of which were fitted with these; many plates were 
fogged, and more had mysterious markings across them. 
The cause of this was difficult to trace, but was run to earth 
one night when the dark-room lamp failed to do its duty. In 
the extremely dry atmosphere the passage of the vulcanite 
shutter over the plush light-trap caused quite a brilliant 
electrical display right across the sensitive surface of the 
plate, thereby fogging it. The remedy was found in closing 
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the window and hanging a damp towel over the central heat- 
ing apparatus about a quarter of an hour before the plates 
were changed, so as to counteract the dryness of the air. 

A lens aperture of F/6.8 will generally be found quite 
sufficient, as this will allow ample exposure without unduc 
weight. A convertible lens is a great advantage, as the single 
component is then available for distant views, for often 
mountains are apt to be more akin to molehills when photo- 


graphed with a lens of only 5 in. focus. 

The ever-present question of plates will, of course, crop up. 
The film undoubtedly has great advantages as regards light 
weight, portability, and immunity from breakage, but, on 
the other hand, is more prone to electrical markings in these 
altitudes. If plates are decided upon, it is better to take a 
full supply with one, as one’s favourite brand is often 
unobtainable, and almost invariably of great antiquity. In 
the event of the plate supply failing, it is better to purchase 
Agfa or Lumière plates locally, as these will generally be 
found to be fresher than the English makes. The most 
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FANCY SKATING. A high-speed snapshot. 


useful plate is an extra rapid, backed, the backing being 
almost indispensable if brilliant snowscapes are desired. 

Exposure is a problem to many. The light in high alti- 
tudes is more actinic, and there is an almost total absence of 
haze, so that, provided there are no deep shadows or dark 
foreground, the exposure mav be reduced to about one-third 
of the ordinary duration. <A good rule is to use a three-times 
colour-screen, and to give the same length of exposure as in 
England when not using the screen. This does not, how- 
ever, hold good if the foreground is heavy ; in this case, the 
same exposure should be given as to a similar subject. in 
England. Under-exposure is particularly objectionable, as 
the white snow will be over-developed before the dark objects 
have time to gather density. 
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As to development, it is better to postpone this until the 
return, as the hotel dark-rooms are generally cold and amply 
supplied with white light, while the local photographers are 
so busy that they give but sparse time to the development of 
each negative. The writer has vivid recollections of one 
dark-room in a Swiss hotel; the proprietor painted its 
allurements in such a vivid way that he was tempted to try 
it against his better judgment. After blocking up various 
cracks and holes, a freezing half-hour was spent in develop- 
ing six very satisfactory negatives. These were left to wash 
under the dark-room tap; upon returning some time later, 
the writer was met by a genial and unexpected warmth, and 
discovered too late that one of the many conveniences of 
that dark-room was a hot-water supply in place of the 
expected cold one. The tap discharged cold water for about 
three minutes, and then the temperature rapidly increased 
to nearly boiling point : needless to relate, the six negatives 
had become six nice clean pieces of glass. However, it is 


advisable to equip oneself with a supply of developing 
tabloids and a folding dark-room lamp, so that a few plates 
may be developed to ascertain whether the exposure has been 
correct. 


The best place for developing will be found to be 
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one's bedroom at night, and development should take place 
on or near the central heating, as it is not sufficient to merely 
warm the developer at the commencement, as, owing to the 
great cold, the temperature soon becomes too low. 

Before leaving home become thoroughly acquainted with 
your apparatus. Carefully test your view-finder for accuracy, 
and block out any superfluous view, if too much is shown. 
It is also a good plan to make a small cardboard mask for 
the view-finder, showing the view only when the single com- 
ponent of the lens is used; this will be found very useful, as 
it is generally inconvenientto use the ground-glass focussing 
screen. А useful adjunct is the direct-vision finder, it being 
much easier to release the shutter at the correct moment 
when this form is used for high-speed work. 

A jacket, made with two large poacher pockets in the 
lining, will be found a great comfort, for then the camera can 
be carried on one side and dark slides on the other, leaving the 
ordinary pockets free for the accommodation of smoking 
materials, gloves, etc., and the whole contents of the pockets 
need not be disturbed whenever an exposure is to be made. 
The camera case slung over the shoulder will be found a 
great nuisance in most of the sports. 
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WHO started telephotography? 
Dallmeyer? Dr. Atkin Swan, 
in his lecture before the Royal 
Photographic Society, poured 
scorn upon the suggestion. 
Telephotography started a long 
while before Dallmeyer, before 
Daguerre even. Remember the 
object of telephotography. 118 
object, obviously, is that you 
may see things you were never 
meant to see. Curiosity was its 
starting-point, and therefore it 
is clear, at whatever later date 
the necessary instrumentation 
may have been accomplished, 
that telephotography began 
with Woman. Had they ever 
seen a woman finger a letter 
that was not addressed to her? 
For himself, whenever he put 
in a higher power *tele," in 
order to catch an Alpine peak, 

. Or a bit of architecture, or the 
near view of the face of a sculptured saint in a niche, which 
last, in the ultimate result, looked more like Dan Leno than a 
holy man, he always murmured “ Ете.” 

Dr. Swan's immediate purpose was to demonstrate that tele- 
photography, “so useful when you want to take a photograph 
of a mad bull," was not a complicated matter at all. And he 
made out his case by drawing upon an illimitable fund of 
humour, interspersed with some cryptic references to gamma, 
which subsequently brought down upon his head the withering 
sarcasms of Dr. Mees. A telephoto combination, he pointed 
out, was only a glorified field-glass, the negative lens being at 
one end and the positive at the other. Only, in the case of the 
field-glass, there was a state of fixed separation. Directly the 
separation of the lenses became modifiable and alterable, they 
introduced the- optical interval, which was known under the 
symbol of Delta. 

The optical interval, said Dr. Swan, was the great hope of 
telephotography. It was the one thing they had to cling to. 
It was the household pet. He knew telephotographers who 
lived with it and for it. And if they wanted to know what they 
were working at they had only to take the focal length of their 
positive, multiply by that of their negative, divide by the optical 
interval, and they had the length of the combined focus. He 
explained it all to a lady the other evening after dinner, and 
when she woke up she said, “ That was one of the most touching 
poems I have ever heard." 

As to instruments, a proper cigar-box not being available, a 
camera became a necessity. He used the very worst camera 
that ever was made—its maker was present—but he had been 
unable to find a better. Camera, lenses, and lens support all 
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HE HUMOURS OF TELEPHOTOGRAPHY. 
Dr. C. Atkin Swan regales the Royal Photographic Society. 


went into the rucksack along with the refreshments. А large 
tripod was also advisable. Never mind the weight. Get a 
friend to help you carry it. Promise him a copy afterwards. 
Say you will photograph him—some day. A secondary stand 
was needed also, preferably a bipod. Any positive lens would 
do—one working at F/S would answer perfectly. It was not 
fair though to use one maker's negative and another maker's 
positive. The lenses must be made for each other. 

With regard to focal measurements, Dr. Swan pleaded that 
they should drop all ideas of inches. They must think in 
metres and millimetres. Avoid fractions and fractiousness, 
which, he explained, was a joke. (Laughter.) Also he advised 
the beginner in tele-work to attempt the small magnifications 
first. ]t was the same principle that animated the man who 
said that if he married he would marry a little wife, because if 
she turned out bad the misfortune would be lessened in propor- 
tion to her size. In the same way they should begin with the 
little magnifications. It was safer. 

The rules in telephotography were really very simple. If they 
were working with a magnification of six and the stop of the 
positive was F/8, the result of multiplying the one figure by 
the other would be 48, and they should go ahead as though 
they were using the 48 stop. Still, having worked it out, it was 
well to keep in mind the fact that the distance was hyper- 
distance. To photograph over twelve or eighteen miles was not 
an ordinary Christian proceeding. And to test matters, he 
always took developing tanks and developer, etc.; they went in 
the rucksack with the food and drink. 

With regard to stopping down, it was commonly said that a 
stop of 7o was the smallest effective diaphragm with which 
work could be done without running the risk of diffraction. 
But nearly all his own work had been done with diaphragms 
ranging from 120 to 360, and only one of his negatives was 
challenged by Herr Poser, who thought that the lightning 
conductor on a distant steeple was too thick—evidently a 
diffraction effect. Well, he would put the slide on the screen, 
and the audience should say what they thought about it. And 
that reminded him of a final bit of advice to telephotographers. 
Having done all their work, they should be careful to 
lecture about it afterwards. For it was ten to one they had no 
electric arc lantern at home, and that was the only chance they 
had of seeing their own slides on the screen. Hence his own 
lecture before them that evening. 

The subsequent speakers, who included Captain Owen 
Wheeler, Mr. C. F. Lan Davis, Mr. J. A. Sinclair, and others, 
contributed some solid matter to the discussion, but rather failed 
to emulate the light-heartedness of the lecturer. Mr. Ernest 
Marriage said that although for distant mountains Dr. Swan’s 
method was beyond reproach, for anything else the optical 
interval was nothing less than a delusion and a snare. For 
near objects it would be found that the despised method of 
measuring from the negative lens to the screen would give results 
within five per cent. of the truth, whereas with the use of the 
optical interval the result was often fifty per cent. out. 
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THERE can be no question that photo- 
graphers who do not attempt pictorial 
work greatly outnumber those who do. 
Moreover, they are “unattached” as 
regards a society, and do not subscribe 
regularly to a photographic journal. 
As a consequence, they don't get into 
touch with those who make serious 
efforts at pictorial results, and only 
regard the camera as a means of getting a few snapshots of 
places of personal interest during the summer months. The 
camera is put away in the autumn and taken out, and pos- 
sibly cleaned, for the following Whitsun holidays. 

As lighting is the all-important factor in photography, i 
is thought by those who only practise during the 2. 
that, as the days get cold and short, then photography must 
cease until the return of more congenial weather. 

. If they could realise that by learning various processes, and 
experimenting, they would have a hobby that could interest 
them for every spare moment in winter as well as summer, 
then it is possible they would join a society, and it is reason- 
able to suppose that some of their vast number would, sooner 
or later, appear amidst the front rank of photographers. 

-An experiment recently tried is illustrated herewith. It 
was endeavoured to get a little picture suitable 4o place upon 
a Christmas card, the means of lighting to be incandescent 
gas, and for a light to show in the photograph. 

Having had no experience of this kind of work, the problem 
was how to get sufficient detail in all parts of the picture 
without the light which appeared being hopelessly over- 
exposed and showing a great amount of halation. On the 
other hand, it was found that when this light was fairly 
correctly exposed, the contrasts were so great as to give 
quite a false impression of a lady sitting іп a well-lighted 
room. 

The difficulty was ultimately overcome by making use of 
another incandescent light which hung in the centre of the 
room about ten feet from the subject. This, of course, 
coming from a different direction, caused double shadows to 
appear, and so a piece of muslin had to be arranged to 
diffuse the light. 

The lady was then posed, the position being as comfortable 
as possible, and, after explaining the arrangement of lighting 
one proposed to adopt, was requested to try and take no 
notice of the operator’s actions during the exposure. This 
was very necessary, for the light above her head, and show- 
ing in picture, was turned down as low as possible, and the 
one in centre of room used by itself whilst the plate was 
exposed for thirty seconds. At the end of this time the 
operator stepped quickly into the picture, and, turning on 
the gas, allowed this to be exposed for a further twenty 
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seconds. Of course, the first light was continued during 
this latter period. 

The lens was used with an aperture of F/8, the plate one of 
fairly rapid speed (200 H. and D.), it being essential that it 
should be backed. 


A QUIET CHRISTMAS. 
— — — 3i —— ——— — 


By Con Fotey. 


PHOTOGRAPHING AT THE DURBAR. 


R. CHARLES URBAN, who has been graciously appointed 

by his Majesty to record the Coronation Durbar at Delhi 
in “ Kinemacolour," is now in India, and, with seven operators, 
is making natural colour films of the magnificent ceremonial of 
King George being crowned in person and proclaimed monarch 
of our Eastern Empire. Mr. Urban is a guest of the Indian 
Government, and in addition to being granted exclusive privi- 
leges for securing life-motion scenes of every important incident 
in connection with their Majesties’ high mission, has also a 
large number of invitations from ruling princes to visit and take 
pictures of all the most gorgeous and imposing palaces and 
estates in the great peninsula. Possessed of a prerogative never 
previously granted to any kinematographer, Mr. Urban will 
probably bring back to England a unique pictorial history of 
the unexampled splendours of the King-Emperor’s visit, which 
will be of great historical value. 

Picturesque incidents of the King’s travels are also being 
photographed for an official diary of the journey by Mr. Е. 
Brooks, of Hurlingham. Equipped with five different cameras, 
including the N. and С. reflex and two “ Ensignettes," and with 
a stock of 1,500 plates and films, Mr. Brooks will have illimitable 
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scope for his art. In this connection a surprise was provided 
for his Majesty and the guests on board the Medina at dinner 
on the first evening of the voyage, as photographs of the fare- 
wells, the King inspecting the guard, etc., were reproduced on 
the menus. During the voyage, scenes were photographed daily, 
placed in a special album made by Houghtons, Ltd., and sub- 
mitted for their Majesties' inspection on the following morning. 
For this purpose a special dark-room was constructed on the 
hurricane deck. Electric fans were introduced to make the 
place pleasant when the temperature was over 100 degrees in the 
shade. 

During his Majesty's visit in India the tiger-shooting and 
python-hunting will, it is anticipated, provide some excellent 
Brooks will be with the King in the jungle- 
machan, a sort of hunter's fortification, towards which a 
thousand beaters will close their circle, and snapshots of 
leopards, tigers, and other game springing up to the guns of the 
royal hunters may be secured. А specially made collapsible 
and portable dark-room has been constructed by Messrs. 
Houghtons for the jungle work. It looks like a portmanteau 
when not in use, but is really a fully equipped dark.tent. 
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HENRY SNOWDEN WARD. | 


1865—1911. 


T is with feelings of the deepest regret that we have to 
record the sudden death of Mr. H. Snowden Ward, 
F.R.P.S. From information to hand at the time of 
going to press, we learn that Mr. Ward, who re- 

cently left this country for his annual lecture tour іп 
America, died on Thursday of last week, in New York, after 
an operation performed to drain the system of pneumonia 
germs. 

It will hardly need any words of ours to express the wide- 
felt sorrow that the removal of Snowden Ward’s genial per- 
sonality from the photographic world will occasion. His 
innumerable friends, both in this country and America, will 
feel he has left a void not easily to be filled. 

The character of this big-hearted Yorkshireman was one 
of contagious optimism, and 
his personality made for that 
peace and goodwill which 
helped on many occasions to 
restore the balance іп photo- 
graphic politics. Many workers 
who have attained eminence 
in the little world of the 
camera have reason to thank 
him for his friendly guidance 
in the past and well-considered 
help and advice at all times. 

Personally, Snowden Ward 
was a man of great charm. 
No other word о exactly 
describes the flow of good 
nature and light-hearted fun 
with which he savoured his 
hospitality or graced a com- 
pany where he was a guest. 
And his friendliness was not 
a superficial manner, exhibited 
simply in the desire to be 
agreeable. It was the in- 
herent part of a temperament 
which was hopeful in its out- 
look on life, looked for and 
found the good in his fellows, 
and was not sparing of time 
and trouble in helping those 
who sought his aid. This 
strain of optimism іп his 
character, tempered though it 
was by a critical judgment, led 


him to prosecute many an 
enterprise from which less 
buoyant spirits would have 
shrunk. 


This was seen in his vear- 


long advocacy of the word Perirait. iy] HENRY SNOWDEN 
"photogram " for a  photo- 


graph, his occasional plans for 
a union of interests which to other men appeared essentially 
in conflict, and, at times, in the warmth of his commenda- 
tions of technical advances which in the eves of less sanguine 
observers still required confirmation. Yet whatever he 
wrote or said had behind it his personal conviction, and to 
move him to lend the weight of his authority to any de- 
parture on grounds other than that was a task bevond the 
power of man. 

As a journalist and an editor, his distinguishing trait was 
a broad catholicity. His mind stood so open to new impres- 
sions that he could never be a partisan, could never lead any 
kind of literary campaign that compelled him to ignore or 
distort the strong points of the enemy. Thus the pages of 
periodicals for which he was responsible could never be said 
to appeal only to one class of photographers. 

Known to many as the founder and editor of the Photo- 
gram and Photograms of the Year, and as a photographic 
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writer, he was a man of wide experience and versatility. 
Born in Great Horton, Bradford, February 27th, 1865, and 
educated at Bradíord Grammar School and Bradford Tech- 
nical College, he entered the journalistic world under the 
egis of Mr. Percy Lund, and edited successively the Photo- 
grapher’s World, the Practical Photographer, the Photo- 
gram, the Photographic Monthly, the Process Engravers’ 
Monthly, and ZAotograms of the Year. Не also edited 
several series of technical handbooks published by the 
firm of Dawbarn and Ward, in which he was partner ; 
and his other published works include * Shakespeare's Town 
and Times" (1898), "The Real Dickens Land” (1903), 
“The Canterbury Pilgrimages” (1906), “Lorna Doone,” 
re-edited and illustrated (1907), “ Practical Photography ” 
(the first handbook оп the 
X-rays) (1896), “The Figures, 
Facts and Formula of Photo- 
graphy ” (1908). 

As a lucid and entertaining 
lecturer he was well known in 
Great Britain, Canada, and 
the United States. His illus- 
trated lecture on Dickens was 
always sure of a great recep- 
tion both here апа іп 
America, as also were his lec- 
tures on Shakespeare and 
Chaucer. His lecture-demon- 
stration, “The Marvels of 
Photography,” was also very 
popular, and many of our 
readers will recall his excellent 
"chat" on the principles of 
pictorial composition, given at 
the recent London Salon. 

As a writer on technical and 
pictorial matters іп  photo- 
graphv he will be well known 
to readers of THE. А. P. tó 


which he was a frequent 
contributor. 

He was also one of the 
founders of the Röntgen 


Society, and was president of 
the Photographic Convention at 
Canterbury, 1909. The Legion 
of Frontiersmen also claimed 
much of his time and atten- 
tion, and he was the organis- 


ing secretary for the Kent 
division. 


He entered with zest into 
the practical work of the Lon- 
don Salon of Photography, and 
his assistance and advice did 
much to render the recent ex- 
hibition at Pall Mall a success from the start. 

His wife, Mrs. Catherine Weed Ward (daughter of Hon. 
Wm. Barnes, of Albany, N.Y.)—also a frequent contributor 
to these pages—accompanied him on his last trip to America, 
and was with him at the time of his death. We know that 
all who knew and loved him—and their name is legion—will 
join with us in extending sincere sympathy to Mrs. Ward in 
her loss. 

At his home at Hadlow, Mr. Ward entered with character- 
istic energy, upon the study of local folk-lore and topography, 
and was never happier than when showing a friend the sights 
to be seen within a day’s tramp of his door. An intensely 
lovable character, a true friend, and a man who found it 
supremely difficult to cherish an unworthy thought, photo- 
graphers, and the still larger circle whom he addressed in 
lectures and books, have reason to deplore his decease in the 
full prime of manhood. 


[F. Hellyer. 
WARD, Е.В.Р,5, 
Died December 7, 1911, 
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Awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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CINDERELLA. By ARTHUR MARSHALL, A.R.I.B.A., F. R.P.S. 
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THE TEA-PARTY. 


Bv 
F. J. MORTIMER, F.R.P.S. 


From the 
London Salon of 
Photography. 
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ITS 


INCE Mudford attained the 

dignity and comfort of a con- 
tinuous water supply the fortunes 
ой its photographic society have 
steadily progressed. Whilst “ before 
the flood "—if one may so describe 
the intermittent era—it contained 
but three members (a president and 
two vice-presidents), it mow con- 
tains no less than eleven, of whom 
six hold high official office and five 
are private members. And all this 
within a period of about six months. 
As its hon. secretary, I have noted 
that the society’s success has even 
reflected on the town itself, Mr. 
Napp, one of our newest members, having added a photographic 
counter to his drapery stores, so that we are no longer restricted 
to the chemist’s limited supplies. Moreover, the frame-maker 
is making a brave show of new German gilt mouldings. 

The need for a code of rules occurred to us through the 
uncertainty of tenure of the various offices in our society. 
A small town like Mudford is a veritable hotbed of cliques and 
plots and counterplots, and under our existing rules, although 
it was quite possible by a chance majority in May to elect 
Mr. A. as president for one year, there was nothing to prevent 
the appointment being cancelled in the following month, when 
a fresh president would be elected. My office alone seemed 
safe against attack. 

The actual resolution, “ That this society do frame and 
adopt a set of rules," was taken, so to say, off my very lips 
by Mr. Robb (of Robb and Plunder, solicitors', who left the 
meeting in a huff when his supplemental motion, “ That it be 
referred to Messrs. Robb and Plunder to prepare the same as 
a matter of business," was lost by ten votes to one. Finally, the 
society formed itself into a committee for the purpose of draft- 
ing the rules, with myself as secretary. It has occurred to me 
that as other small societies must from time to time find them- 
selves in the same need as ours, some record of our pro- 
cedure may not be out of place or uninstructive. 

Deprived as we were of the legal assistance on which we 
had hoped to rely, for Mr. Robb refused to attend our meet- 
ing, we felt somewhat at sea on entering upon our duties. 
It struck, however, one of the committee that in a town of 
almost 400 inhabitants there must be a certain number of 
legal documents from which, at any rate, we could glean the 
necessary legal phraseology. As to cominon sense and business 
acumen, there was plenty of it outside the office of Messrs. 
Robb and Plunder. Each of us, therefore, had a whip-round 
among our friends, with the result that we obtained on loan 
the following documents :— 

Copy will of uncle of Mr. Thomas (chemist). 

Expired deed of partnership between Messrs. Napp and 
Parsons (drapers), and an agreement between the same 
firm and a former manager. 

Lease of a cottage with a piece of ground attached 
(lent by the bank manager). 

A bankruptcy notice, sent anonymously, with the name 
of the addressee carefully erased throughout. 

Death certificate of Miss Finney’s father, lent by Miss 
Finney. This lady has always been so helpful to us that 
the breach caused by the circulation of the information 
that her father had died of “delirium tremens," the 
author of which betrayal of confidence we never traced, 
caused me the deepest grief. 

These documents circulated among our committee for some 
weeks, on the lines of a book-club, and we then finally met 
to settle the rules. The vicar, as president of the society, and 
acting as chairman of the committee, proposed that, taking a 
leaf out of the book of human life, we should commence by 
giving the society a name, his only doubt being whether our 
rules should commence with * This indenture witnesseth " or 
* Whereas." On a vote, the whereases had it, and the first 
rule was adopted as follows : — 

(1) Whereas this society shall be known as the Mudford 
Photographic Society. 


HOW OUR SOCIETY DREW UP 
RULES. 


By CHARLES H. L. EMANUEL. 
Special to '' The A, P. & P. N.” 
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Rule 2 was based largely on a 
clause in the agreement with 
Messrs. Napp’s manager, which 
prevented him, on leaving them, 
trom setting up in opposition. The 
sullen attitude of Mr. Robb made 
its adoption advisable. 

(2) Мо other photographic 
society shall within ten years 
after this date be instituted 
within a five-miles radius from 
the club premises for the time 
being, under penalty of £50 
liquidated damages. 

The third rule was а matter 
of compromise. Some were for 
giving the club at the outset a long and lasting tenure, others 
preferred to be guided by the terms of the bank manager’s 
lease, and to make it a twenty-one years affair, with a break 
at the end of the seventh or fourteenth year. In the following 
form it suited all tastes :— 


(3) The society shall last for twenty-one years, or 
longer, unless the society shall by a majority otherwise 
decide. 

(4) Any person, of any sex, shall be eligible for election 
if properly qualified. 

(5) All elections shall be made by the votes of the 
members of the society. Three black balls in four shall 
exclude. 

Personally, I was doubtful as to the inclusion of the last 
sentence, but the vicar was particularly hot on it, saying that 
he had in his wild days been saved from joining a Hell-Fire 
Club at Oxford by such a rule, and had ever been thankful 
at the escape; so I withdrew my opposition. 

(6) Each member of the society shall faithfully serve 
the other. 

Mr. Napps raised objection to this on the ground that it 
insinuated that, without such a provision, members could not 
rely on satisfactory service in his new photographic department. 
He was, however, quite satisfied when he was shown that a 
similar clause existed in his partnership deed, which he had 
lent us. 

Several members were of opinion that the affairs of the club 
were best managed by a committee, possibly in the belief 
that by such means the committee alone would be rendered 
liable for any debts contracted. To meet their wish, rule 7 was 
framed as follows : — 

(7) The affairs of the club shall be in the hands of a 
committee, consisting of all the members of the society. 

(8 Subject to the provision next hereinafter contained, 
each member of the committee shall have one vote. 

(9) The president shall be chairman of the committee, and 
shall have two votes. The chairman shall only vote if the 
voting of the other members is equally divided, and shall 
then use one of his votes for, and the other against, the 
‘motion. 

Rule 9 was the invention of the vicar. Unfortunately, our 
society is almost equally divided between church and chapel, 
and the vicar, as chairman, would often be in an awkward 
position without such a provision. The vicar is celebrated for 
his tact. 

(10) Those present at any meeting shall form a quorum. 
Any resolution passed at a meeting at which there shall 
be no quorum shall only be valid if confirmed at a 
subsequent meeting at which there shall be a quorum. 

Here we relied on our common sense, without reference to 
the legal guides with which we had been furnished. 

(11) The annual subscription to the society shall be ten 
shillings, payable by four equal instalments on the usual 
quarter-days. 

Although we certainly had a good precedent for quarterly 
payments in the lease, I was opposed to it, but as the treasurer 
was not present, and no objection was raised to rule 12, which 
I proposed, I withdrew my protest. 
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(12) It shall be the duty of the treasurer to collect the 
subscriptions, and to make all usual and proper entries 
of the same in the society's books. If any subscription 
shall be in arrear for twenty-one days, the treasurer shall 
have a power of re-entry. | 

The provision for re-entry followed strictly the precedent of 
the lease, and should be of assistance to the treasurer in his 
duties. 
were giving no attention to the useful precedents contained 
in the will which he had lent us, but, fortunately, we were able 
to assure him that such document was of the greatest use in 
suggesting the next rule. 

(13) If any member shall die, or become bankrupt or 
compound with his creditors, or shall become insane or 
incapable of acting, or shall go to reside outside the United 
Kingdom, by a vote of the committee his subscription 
may be suspended until his return. 

Innocent as this rule is, it was astonishing to find that it 
gave umbrage in one direction. It seems that at one period 
in his career, Mr. Sewill had had an unfortunate tour with 
a “travelling company,” and he resented the insertion of the 
words ‘ shall become incapable of acting " as an unnecessary 
reference to a regrettable incident. The vicar, always an 
angel of peace, explained to him that the word “ shall" could 


Some feeling was evinced by Mr. Thomas that we. 
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(14) All elections of officers shall be for the period of 
one year, and shall be made by a show of hands at a 
meeting to be held in the month of December of each year. 


(15) In order to preserve the dignity of office, all members 
who hold office shall be addressed at all meetings and in 
all official correspondence, by the name of their office, sic: 
“ Mr. President jones." Ex-holders of office shall be 
addressed, sic: © Мг. Ex-President Jones." 


This is the only rule as to the utility of which I feel any 
doubts. Except Mr. Sewill, every member of the society has 
already held office; many have held more than one, and it 
is dificult to conceive how the ex-holder of several offices is 
to be addressed. I was warmly supported in my protest by 
Mr. Sewill, but after a motion by the vicar that Mr. Sewill be 
elected an ex-vice-president had been carried, he withdrew his 
opposition, and the rule passed with one dissentient. A subse- 
quent motion by Mr. Sewill that ex-vice-presidents should be 
free of all subscriptions failed to find a seconder. 

The proceedings ended with a vote of thanks to those who 
had been kind enough, by means of their useful loans, to assist 
us in our labours. It is possible, of course, that it may be 
found necessary later to have additional rules, but we were 
all agreed that fifteen were ample for a society of only eleven 


not possibly refer to the past; and this satisfied him. 


----- 
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VIGNETTING ENLARGED PORTRAITS. 


ERY pleasing results may be obtained 

by a vignetted head and shoulders, 
or a three-quarter-length portrait. This 
may be done easily with the enlarger, and 
in a very simple manner. 

For the method that I am about to 
describe all that will be required in addi- 
tion to the usual enlarging apparatus is a 
piece of cardboard and a sort of carrier. 

To make the latter, take a piece of board 
for a base and nail two uprights to it. 
Nail a cross piece at the top, and the 
carrier is made. The size does not greatly 
matter; about 15 by Io is convenient. 

Take a piece of cardboard, and cut a 
small circular or oval hole in it. The 
latter is usually the more useful, and 
should not be larger than an inch across 
in the widest part. 

Focus the enlargement on the easel in 
the ordinary way, then pin the card on the 
carrier and move it about until it is in the 
right position between the lens and the 


should be concise, 


and preferably illustrated by diagrams and 


easel. Remember that the closer it is to 
the lens the softer will be the edge ot 
diffusion. 

The foregoing photograph represents 
the apparatus that I have described 
in position, with a whole-plate print made 
from a portion of a half-plate. S, б: 
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A METHOD OF ENLARGING. 

A MOST useful appliance in making 

enlargements is a printing frame. 
This seems to be little practised by 
amateurs, but it certainly deserves to be 
better known. For ease of manipulation, 
cleanliness, and certainty of results it 
has no equal. 

The enlarging lantern may or may not 
be fixed in one position, and the easel may 
or may not slide on rails. Any plan may 
be adopted according to the needs and con- 
veniences at the command of the photo- 
grapher. Or this method may be used 
with any daylight enlarger, except the 
fixed-focus variety. 

Suppose that a ro by 8 enlargement is 
required from a portion of a quarter-plate 
negative. The negative is put in the 
carrier, the picture thrown on the easel, 
and roughly focussed. A plain piece of 
paper, to by 8 in size, and about the same 
thickness as the bromide paper, is placed 
in the printing frame, which has pre- 
viously been fitted with a piece of clear 
glass free from flaws. This is held 
against the easel, so that the portion of 
the negative it is desired to enlarge from 
is thrown on it. Boxes, books, anything 
solid that is handy are placed underneath 
it until it is supported in the right posi- 
tion. Now complete the focussing as 
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members, one of whom, Mr. Robb, was likely to resign. 


sharply as is desired, and mark the place 
for the printing frame so as to know where 
to replace it. This is best done by. push- 
ing a couple of dark-room pins firmly 
into the easel against the edge of the print- 
ing frame furthest from you. 

The printing frame may now be removed 
to have the plain piece of paper removed, 
and a piece of bromide paper put in its 
place. 

If an enlargement is required of a 
smaller size than the printing frame, it is 
quite as easy. Suppose that it is desired 
to make a whole-plate picture in the 
10 by 8 frame. Take a piece of manilla 
or other stout paper, exactly 1o by 8, and 
cut a piece 8) by 64 from the centre as 


neatly as possible. (It need not be exactly 
central, of course.) This mask is put 
against the glass of the frame, and the 
paper is put inside of it when focussing 
and exposing. 

Enlargements may be made on post- 
cards in this way with delightful ease and 
neatness, by using a half-plate printing 
frame with a mask, as described in the 
above note. 

The advantages that may be claimed for 
this method of working are numerous. In 
the first place there is no handling of the 
paper, except by the edges when putting it 
in and taking it out of the frame. Also 
the paper is kept perfectly flat whilst the 
exposure is being made, which is not 
always the case when it has been fastened 
to the easel in any other way. There are 
no pinholes to necessitate considerable 
trimming down of the print, and it also 
means far fewer in the surface of the easel. 
5, С. 
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Under this heading letters from readers оп 
various topics will be published every week. 
It must be understood, however, that the 
Editor will not be responsible for opinions 
expressed by correspondents. 


CARE OF PICTURES AT EXHIBITIONS. 

Sig,—I feel that I am justified іп appealing—through the 
medium of your paper—to exhibition secretaries and those who 
give their assistance in the hanging and arranging of the exhibits 
to exercise a greater amount of care in the handling of same. 
Many societie$ justly pride themselves on the care bestowed оп 
all pictures submitted to them, an asset the value of which 
cannot be over-estimated; others have established unenviable 
reputations in the other direction. These latter are no doubt 
well known to exhibitors as a class, who will naturally, sooner 
or later, fight shy of them, for in addition to entry fees, carriage, 
etc., the added expense of broken glass, damaged frames, and 
mutilated prints is no inconsiderable item. 

It will scarcely be believed, but at an open exhibition held 
in London recently, I counted no less than ten frames hanging 
on the walls with broken glass, and also one in which no glass 
appeared at all, but whose scratched surface plainly showed 
that glass and frame had parted company—on violent terms. 
This number—I was given to understand—was quite apart 
from those received in a damaged state, which (about sixteen 
in all) had been re-glazed previous to being hung. In my own 
case three frames were delivered intact by hand, one being hung 
with a badly broken glass, whilst last year my own contribution 
was similarly treated, and, in addition, the print was badly 
damaged. 

I think it will be generally admitted that there is here strong 
evidence of a lack of proper care, and as such it cannot fail to 
have its effect upon intending exhibitors, the majority of whom, 
I am sure, feel that they already bear the lion’s share of the 
burden. It remains for exhibition secretaries to see that the 
willing horse is not overloaded, or surely it will succumb.— 
Yours, etc., REFLEX. 


THE USE OF VERY DILUTE RODINAL. 

Sig,—Referring to the inquiry in the “Іп Reply" page of a 
recent issue of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND РНОТО- 
GRAPHIC NEws by A. M. T. (Skipton-in-Craven), under the 
heading, “ Dilution of Developer," and to your reply thereto, 
I have used rodinal 1 part, with water 200 parts (“ Agfa" liquid 
rodinal 4 oz., to s pints of water), and obtained satisfactory 
results in about two hours, with a temperature of 62 or there- 
abouts. The late editor of THE A. P., Mr. Horsley Hinton, in 
his little book, “ Development Made Easy," at page 35, suggests 
the use of a developer diluted to 1 part in 150, and, at page 43, 
recommends the use of rodinal 1 part to water 200 parts, and it 
may safely be assumed that he had satisfied himself that these 
dilutions could be used satisfactorily. It should be remembered 
that films exposed in Premo film-packs require the time for 
development to be increased by one-half.—Yours, etc., 

Putney, S.W. ROBERT HART. 

P.S.—Perhaps your correspondent was using stale developer 
or very cold water. 


PHOTOGRAPHING MISERERKES. 

Sig,—In your valuable paper of November 27th I read with 
pleasure an interesting article on ‘‘ Misereres." 

The writer states that these carvings were supposed to have 
been executed by the monks. This may have been so in some 
churches, but was certainly not the rule, or how does he account 
for some of the fine misericords in purely parish churches with 
no monastic or collegiate foundation? 

Then again, in the second illustration in the text, from 
Boston Church; the supporter represents a ‘‘wyvern,” not a 
dragon; the latter was supposed to be a quadrufed, the former 
a biped. 

I would also take exception to the statement that these carv- 
ings present such great difficulties to the photographer that he 
should resort to dodges. I have photographed some hundred 
of misericords and find there are very few churches in which 
the book-board does not provide all the support necessary, 
provided one has a lens of the correct focal length. 

One of the most valuable aids the photographer can have is 
his daily newspaper ; the heading, such as Daily News, torn off 
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and pinned to a central part of the carving, is a wonderful help 
in focussing. The paper itself, spread out at the proper angle 
and propped up by hassocks, often adds fifty per cent. to the 
light of the underpart by reflection. 

I strongly disapprove of the suggestion of the use of magnesium 
ribbon, unless with the full consent of the authorities. I know 
it is firmly prohibited in many places, and its frequent use—a 
great temptation—without permission would close the door of 
many places to other amateurs; it is very rarely needed, and, as 
a rule, not a success. Personally I like to take two or three 
cameras, working them on different subjects, and so saving an 
enormous amount of time. 

Let me very strongly recommend all interested to procure 
Mr. Francis Bond's recent work on “ Misericords " (Anthony 
Frowde); it will open out a new field to many a worker.— 
Yours, etc., HERBERT E. ILLINGWORTH, A.R.I.B.A. 


T 
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Тһе Camera Club.—On Monday, the 4th inst., the demonstra- 
tion on Night Photography drew a good audience, and an 
excellent discussion followed the introduction of the subject by 
Mr. Burchall, and papers by Messrs. A. H. Blake, M. Wickham, 
and Powell Higgins. The lecture on “ The Marvels of Fish 
Life,’ by Dr. Francis Ward, on December 7th, proved as 
attractive as his lecture last year, and his most recent slides, 
those of a bird diving, brought out some new natural history 
facts. The lecturer on the 21st inst. is Mr. H. W. Fincham, 
the subject being “ A Ramble in Old Clerkenwell.” 


The Latest Price List of plates and papers just issued by 
Messrs. Marion and Co., 22, Soho Square, W., contains par- 
ticulars of one or two new papers introduced since the publica- 
tion of the last list, and readers should write to the firm for a 
copy, which will be sent free on application to the above address. 

Lantern Slide Workers are advised to write to the Leto Photo 
Materials Co., Ltd., 1, Crutched Friars, E.C., for а copy of the 
booklet which they have just published under the title of 
“ Perfect Lantern Slides." The little brochure, which is very 
tastefully printed, contains some useful hints апа. formulae 
concerning this branch of photography. 

Correction.—The manager of the Fleet Street branch of the 
City Sale and Exchange, Mr. A. W. Ibbott, informs us that in 
our note on the firm’s coming-of-age in last week’s issue the 
date of the opening of the above branch should have been given 
as December, 1900, and not 1903. We also learn that Mr. Ibbott 
has been with Mr. Green ever since he started in business, being 
in the first instance at the original Lime Street берді. 


A Photographic Competition was held recently by our con- 
temporary the Nursing Times, and resulted in a very good 
collection of prints, some of which were of a high order of merit. 
The first prize was won by Nurse F. C. Davis, who submitted 
six prints, all displaying a feeling for composition and good 
tone values. One of her pictures, entitled “ Work, Work, Work," 
is reproduced on the last page of this issue of THE A. P. 

A Special Offer.—During this week only, the Service Company, 
Ltd., of 292 and 293, High Holborn, W.C., will present to all 
purchasers of one of their enlargers of not less value than £2 
an enlarging easel free of charge. This will be of best quality 
white wood, taking paper up to 15 by 12. Also, to purchasers 
of their five-guinea “ Marlboro'" enlarger, a Jaynay easel will 
Бе given. Readers, therefore, who anticipate buying an enlarger, 
either for their own use or as Christmas gifts, should make a 
special note of this offer, which will be withdrawn immediately 
after Christmas. 

Coloured Prints on Self-Toning Papers.—In the current issue 
of Photographic Scraps Messrs. Ilford, Ltd., state that since the 
publication of the article in THE A. P. AND Р. N. dealing with 
the subject of obtaining coloured prints on self-toning paper, 
they have been experimenting in this direction, and find that, 
while this treatment answers perfectly with “ Hyptona," it needs 
modification when applied to “ Intona." For “ Intona"" prints, 
carbonate of soda (1 oz. in 10 oz. of water) should be used 
instead of salt and water solutions. Such parts of the “ Intona ” 
print as are to be warmer in colour should be repeatedly painted 
over with this soda solution, and the print be then passed direct 
into hypo without any washing, in accordance with the usual 
* Intona ” instructions. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL. 


Lancashire and Cheshire Federation. 


The annual meeting of the Lancashire and 
Cheshire Union once again came round early in 
December, and a very fair muster of delegates 
foregathered at Stockport, with President C. F 
Inston in the chair. Success was reported in every 
section, and it gave everyone concerned great 
pleasure to discover that, notwithstanding extra 
expense in providing some frames for the travel- 
ling exhibition work, the treasurer's statement of 
accounts showed an increased balance. 

Success of Portfolio and Slide Sections. 

The portfolio secretary reported an increase in 
the number of prints sent in for selection for the 
portfolios, whilst the new feature, No. 2 Folio, 
had been very much appreciated. The lantern- 
slide secretary was equally, if not more, elated at 
the success of his section, and he said the 
general opinion, reported to him, was that the set 
now travelling round the societies was the best 
yet sent out by the Union, and its educational 
value had been greatly enhanced by the accom- 
panying short pithy criticism given by Mr. G. A. 
Booth on most of the slides. I am gratified to 
hear this, for I have strougly recommended al) 
the Federations to adopt this feature. It is not 
a new suggestion, for it has been made at dele- 
gates’ meetings on more than one occasion, but 
has frequently been put off with the excuse that 
it is asking too much of the judges. Lancashire 
has proved otherwise. 


The Federation Travelling Exhibition. 

The travelling exhibition of members’ work sent 
out to various societies as a nucleus collection to 
hang an exhibition upon is proving to be of great 
service. It has now been launched long enough 
to enable one to judge what merits it may have 
for the purpose it was intended for, and I hear that 
Mr. Lee Syms is delighted with the result of his 
efforts. The certainty of the collection coming to 
a society, alone gives encouragement to them to 
organise a show, in the full knowledge that if 
the response of its own members falls below ex- 
pectation it could keep faith with the public and 
not suffer any loss of prestige locally. Further, 
it is proving a great incentive to the members of 
a society by fostering a spirit of encouragement 
and emulation, and perhaps a little of the deter- 
mination existent in most of us, not to be out- 
done. 


G. A. Booth, F.E.S., M.B.0.U., President. 

Of course, ve could not have ап annual meeting 
without an election, and Mr. Inston having, some 
time ago, notified his intention of retiring at the 
end of the present year, it was necessary to elect 
a new president. I do not think it possible to 
have gone Lancashire or Cheshire round and have 
found a more suitable gentleman for the position 
of president than the choice that has been made. 
I remember having a very interesting chat with 
Mr. С. A. Booth at the last Liverpool 
" Northern," and I was struck by his marked 
enthusiasm and thoroughness of detail, whilst the 
frequency of his name appearing in the award 
lists of the various provincial exhibitions is sufh- 
cient proof of his fitness for the work in hand. 
Mr. Booth has rendered valuable assistance in 
organising the Preston Pictorial, and we predict 
an equally successful career in his new office. 


The Officers for 1912. 

The section secretaries for travelling exhibiticn, 
Mr. T. Lee Syms, F.R.P.S.; portfolio, Mr. R. 
Wright; and lantern slides, F. Winning, were 
unanimously re-elected, whilst the vice-presidents 
elected are S. L. Coulthurst, F.R.P.S., Tulloch 
Cheyne, H. H. Bectham, T. H. Greenall, and H. 
Mills, a completely new list. Of course, there was 
no change in the hon. business secretary and 
treasurer, for it would be almost impossible to 
fnd another who has so mauy excellent attributes 
and qualifications for the position as Mr. W. 
Tansley, and so it is again Mr. Tansley. Several 
additions were made to the jury of selection, 
judges, etc., from the ranks of best workers in the 


two counties. The proceedings did not, however, 
close until a very hearty vote of thanks was 
accorded to Mr. C. F. Inston for his excellent 


services in the presidential chair, and as some 
little reward he was elected a life member of the 
council. 


A Review of the Manchester Exhibition. 


The executives controlling all exhibitions 
usually count up the cost, and weigh it in the 
balance with the benefits that accrue to their 
societies, but very few societies have any handy 
means of recording the icsults other than а 
reliance upon one's memory, which, like time, is a 
fleeting subject, and still less have the financial 
mcans to print a complete review of each in- 
dividual icture as the Manchester Amateur 
Photographic Society have done. Mr. Geo. E 
Mellor, a local authority on art, has issued such 
a criticism, which has just been posted to all 
members. 'The society is indeed very fortunate in 
having such a critic as Mr. Mellor amongst its 
number, who is willing to help so greatly, whilst 
on the other hand much of the advance made 
in pictorial work can be traced to his invaluable 
suggestions. 


A Summary of the Exhibition. 

An extract from Mr. Mellor's book says, “ Our 
annual exhibition of members’ work consisted of 
269 pictures, selected for the first time from 320 
sent in, and a large number of lantern slides and 
50 autochromes. The pictures represented the 
work of 80 members, 6 ladies and 74 gentlemen. 
The different processes employed were :—Toned 
bromides, 122; bromide, 87; carbon, 10; plati- 
num, 12; P.O.P., 11; oil, 2; bromoil, 1; multi- 
colour-gum, 17; gum, 7. The six ladies had 17 
pictures hung, an average of 2.83. The male 
members’ average was 3.4. 


A General Criticism. 

In a general criticism Mr. Mellor points out 
that the lectures were fairly well attended, and 
appeared to give general satisfaction. Two 
special features must be noted. It is doubtful 
whether the more advanced workers reached their 
usual high level. The hanging was of the 
higgledy-piggledy order. It was distinctly bad. 
(Manchester has frequently, if not always, had 
something lacking in this respect. Why, I can- 
not say.—'' Ariel,") The general body of workers 
reached a very respectable standard; indeed, 
some of their work was as good as any on the 
walls. Mrs. Walker keeps up her сенін. апа 
Mrs. Bletcher should become a very strong mem- 
ber indeed. On the whole, the figure subjects 
predominated. There were some excellent sea- 
scapes, but landscape seemed to have had scant 
attention. A very marked improvement in the 
framing was noticeable. When professional en- 
largements are hung, a print from the original 
negative, the member’s own work, should, in fair- 
ness, be on view. 


A Comparison between Monochrome and 
Colour Photography. 

Referring to a comparison between the mono- 
chrome and colour processes in the transparencies 
on exhibition, Mr. Mellor farther says: “Тһе 
display of transparencies was exceedingly rich in 
quality and generous in quantity, and it 
attracted much attention. There is a beauty and 
a delicacy about transparencies, obtainable from 
a photograph in no other way. They were pre- 
sented in three forms, monochrome, colour by pro- 
cess, and colour by hand. Each process has its 
peculiar charms, but a careful comparison would 
seem, for merit, to arrange them thus :—(1) 
Beauty, delicacy, truth—monochrcme; (2) colcur 
by hand; (3) process. In whites, greens, and 
browns colour by process has still far to go. 
The technical section has a fine opportunity in 
the perfecting of colour rendering for the exercise 
of its knowledge and ingenuity.” 


From Liverpool to Londcn. 

What is Liverpool's loss will be London's gain. 
Mr. J. Dudley Johnston, president of the Liver- 
pool Amateur Photographic Association, is about 
to leave Liverpool in order to take up his resi- 
dence in London. The society will] thus lose one 
of its strongest workers, who, in every sense of 
the term, is a leading member. A farewell] dinner 
to Mr. Dudley Johnston will probably be the 
means the society will adopt to show their high 
appreciation of his great services to the club as 
president and as a pictorial worker. That matter 
is, however, in good hands, and my sympathy, at 
present, is with the society. 
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Tunbridge Wells Society. 

Tue А. P. AND P. N. slides were shown at the 
Tunbridge Wells Photographic Association 
recently, by the aid of an electric arc’ lamp, 
using the new “ D” shaped carbons for alter- 
nating current, with excellent effect. А well- 
illuminated 5-feet picture сап. be obtained with 
colour slides, and ordinary monochrome slides, 
even if a little dense, are perfectly illuminated 
on the full size of the sheet. 


Flower Photographers at Warrington. 


Mr. E. Seymour is always sure of a big audi- 
ence when he goes to address the Warrington 
Photographic Society, and on the other part they 
are always sure of a delightful talk from this 
doyen of flower photographers. For Mr. Seymour 
is easily first in this charming branch of our art, 
although he says he knew nothing at all of 
photography nine years ago. To deal with the 
technical side of his work, he believes in a full 
exposure and quick development. Rather err on 
the side of under-development and afterwards 
intensify; but to reduce a negative is, he con- 
siders, to ruin all tone values, and render the 
result a failure. No one can doubt that his nega- 
tives must be perfection itself, for the flower 
and fruit studies shown, notably that of English 
iris, are the acme of beauty in monochrome work. 
He is always willing to learn, and if anyone can 
show him good results from developing with stout, 
then he will develop with stout. 


Stick Insects and their Habits. 

It is now some years since I first saw Dr. Rod- 
man's work at the Leeds “ Northern," but it was 
intensely interesting, and to-day is equally, if not 
more, interesting. At the weekly meeting of the 
Kingston-on-Thames Photographic Society, cn a 
recent Monday, a most interesting lecture was 
delivered by Dr. Rodman on “ Stick Insects and 
their Habits," in the course of which he 
described minutely the incubation, life, and habits 
of these queer little insects. A feature of the 
lecture was the depicting on the screen of a pic- 
ture showing the insects alive, and they were 
observed moving about in all directions. For 
this purpose the lecturer had prepared a special 
slide consisting of two cover-glasses, separated in 
such a way as to form a cell of sufficient size to 
enable the insects to move freely about at will, 
and this was projected on to the screen with the 
powerful limelight lantern. 


Social Event at Sheffield. 

The Sheffield Photographic Society believe in 
the principle that “all work and no play” is not 
good for the constitution, and particularly the 
constitution of the Sheffield Society. One of their 
play evenings is on January 9th, when it is hoped 
they will have the hearty co-operation of every 
member to make the New Year's social and whist 
drive a brilliantly successful function. Particu- 
lars will be announced to the members shortly, 
but in the meantime earmark the date. 


Whist Drive Prizes сг Souvenirs. 

Speaking of whist drives, and they are quite a 
seasonable subject, the Dukinfield Photographic 
Society claim to have solved the legal question 
of the subject. In view of the unsatisfactory state 
of the law with regard to giving prizes, the coun- 
cil decided that instead of giving a prize, enc 
player should receive as a souvenir a mountca 
photographic print. 


Brth Photographic Soc'ety, 

In connection with this society a series of prac- 
tical lessons and demonstrations, arranged more 
especially for the benefit of beginners, are given 
on alternate Monday evenings at the Royal 
Literary Institution. These lessons are given by 
the more advanced workers among the members, 
and have always been one of the most successful 
features of the winter programme. Recently а 
demonstration of the working of  self-toning 
papers was given by Messrs. T. A. Briggs ahd C. 
А. Webber'ey. The case and certainty with which 
Various tones are obtained was shown by the 
lecturers, and many useful hints, which were the 
outcome of a thorough practical knowledge of the 
process, were given to those present who were 
more or less unfamiliar with the use of this class 
of paper. 
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INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER & PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS. 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of 
general interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly 
on this page. In order to relieve the pressure on our 
space, answers to other questions will be replied to by 
post, but each query must be accompanied by one of the 
Coupons printed in the Advertisement pages. ADVICE, 
CRITICISM and INFORMATION will be freely given, 
and correspondents will expedite matters if all questions 


legibly written. Full name and address must be 
sent in every case (not for publication). All queries and 
prints 


for criticism must be addressed to the Editor, 


Тик AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked 
" Query” or "Criticism ” on the outside. Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 
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Enlarging. 
(1) Can I enlarge with a camera on to an 
easel in the dark-room; (2) and how can I 
stop the light from illuminating any part of 
the room, except that which falls on the nega- 
tive to be enlarged? (3) What is the best 
light when gas is not available? (4) Can I 
get a clear image without a condenser? 
R. S. (Westwood). 
(1) Yes. (2) If daylight be used you 
must block out the window with some 
opaque screen, and then cut a hole in this 
screen just the same size as the negative, 
which is put close up against this opening 
in the shutter. If daylight be used, you 
must have some form of reflector, e.g., 
white opal glass or white card. If arti- 
ficial light be used, this must be enclosed 
іп a large, light-tight, well-ventilated box 
in which a window or opening is cut, the 
same size as the negative. (4) If you do 
not employ a condenser you will have to 
use а reflector in the light-box, so 
arranged that while the maximum light of 
the lamp falls on the reflecting surface no 
direct light from the lamp falls on the 
negative. (3) If you cannot employ gas 
you may perhaps be able to employ day- 
light, or two lamps, or magnesium ribbon. 
You had better get No. 25 of THE A. P. 
Library, “Enlargements, etc.,” and see 
the apparatus described in the second 
chapter. Also get No. 22 of the same 
series, “Lantern Slide Making,” and see 
the apparatus described in Chapters 8 
and g9. Although this last-named book 
primarily is concerned with lantern slide 
making, yet you will find a lot of hints in 
it that can be applied to enlarging. 


Shutter. 
My shutter is indisposed. It will not catch 
when I try to set it, i.e., when I take my hand 
away it goes off. Would it be advisable for 
me to. try and repair it, or is it too delicate 
work for an amateur? A. K. (Bramley). 
Unless you have some previous know- 
ledge of such matters you will be well 
advised to put the work into the hands of 
some firm experienced in camera repairs. 
You may in ignorance do some serious 
damage. 
Eikonogen. 
I should like to have a good formula for 
eikonogen that will keep in solution. I re- 
quire it chiefly for portrait work. Is it a 
good bromide developer? What is the factor? 
А. С. D. (Hinton). 
The following is а good one-solution 
formula:—Water 10 о2., potass. meta- 
bisulphite roo gr., eikonogen 2 drams, 
soda carbonate 1 oz. This may be used 


with an equal quantity of water for soft 
effects, or “neat” for bright effects. This 
is a good formula for portrait work. It is 
not suitable for concentrated developer. 
It has an average factor of 8 for soft con- 
trasts, and шо for brighter results. The 
following is a convenient formula for 
bromide paper :—Water шо oz., soda sul. 
phite 150 gr., eikonogen 3o gr., potass. 
carbonate 150 gr. 
Postcards. 

I have fifty self-toning cards like enclosed. 

After using clean hypo for each five cards 

they turn into unpleasant blotches, etc. 

| W. J. R. (Exeter). 

In a case of this kind when the cards 
Or papers of a certain brand act in an 
unusual way, the best plan is to put the 
case before the manufacturer, who is more 
likely than anyone else to know how to 
get the best result with his wares. To 
answer your query would necessitate a 
long series of experiments for which we 
cannot spare the time. 


Washing Plates in Sea Water, etc. 
We are here largely dependent for fresh 
water on the rain collected from roofs, etc., 
but I have a good supply of brackish water. 
Will any harm result in washing plates in 
this brackish water? Will any harm result in 
keeping different chemicals in bottles in the 
same box which require stoppered bottles? I 
have tried intensifying by the B. and W. 
chromium process, but find the bleaching takes 
a very long time. Is this due to my using 
formalin? Re covering developer with oil to 
guard it against oxidation; is “liquid 
paraffin ’’ the same as paraffin oil used for 
burning? I have tried the latter, but the 

m.q. developer discoloured in a few days. 
H. G. K. (Bermuda). 

You can use the brackish water for first 
washings, and then give the plates three 
baths of five minutes each in fresh water. 
If the different chemicals are in separate 
bottles they will not affect each other in 
the same box. “When in doubt use a 
stoppered bottle " is a good rule, but for 
caustic potash, or caustic soda, rub the 
stopper and inside of bottle neck with 
vaseline, or oil, otherwise you will find 
the stopper stick, so that you risk break- 
ing the bottle when removing it. АП 
acids and volatile liquids, including 
ammonia, should be kept іп stoppered 
bottles and in as cool a place as possible. 
Try the following :—Water 2 oz., potass. 
bichromate 20 gr., hydrochloric acid 
то drops. Bleach the negative in this. 
Wash it until the yellow stain is removed, 
and then redevelop it with any ordinary 
amidol developer, e.g., water 2 oz., soda 
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sulphite бо gr., amidol 5 gr. It is quite 
likely that the formalin bath accounts for 
the slow action of the bleacher. Any oil, 
e.g., paraffin, olive, castor, will serve to 
keep off the air, but it is far better in 
every way to make up small quantities of 
developer, etc., as required. 
Extension Tube. 

I have a Kodak with 5{ inch lens, and I wish 

to enlarge to half-plate. What extension, 

made according to the “ Handy Man" of 

November 13, shall I require, etc.? 

M. J. B. H. (Radley). 

Your letter is not sufficiently clear as 
to what you want. Enlarging from 
quarter-plate, say 4 by 3, to half.plate, 
say 6 by 4}, is a ratio of 14 times, so that 
your 54 lens will be just about 132 inches 
from the paper, and 0% inches from lens 
to negative. If this reply does not con- 
tain the information you want write again 
giving more details. 


Rodinal and Quinol. 
I have heard that rodinal with hydroquinone is 
good for bromide paper. Can you please give 
formula? A. F. E. (Hammersmith). 
Rodinal and quinol do not go very well 
together, but you might try the following 
as being perhaps the best combination for 
bromide work:—4A: Water ro о2., potass. 
carbonate 1 oz., rodinal 3 drams. B: 
Water то oz., soda sulphite 1 oz. ; potass. 
bromide 20 gr., hydroquinone (quinol) 
2 drams. For a normal developer use 
equal parts of A and B and water, i.e., 
I OZ. A, 1 oz. В, 1 oz. water. For more 
contrast increase B and reduce A. But 
when all is said and done you will not 
find it easy to beat amidol for bromide 
development. 


Glazing Prints. 

How can I coat prints with celluloid so as to 

get a deep polished appearance? Is there any 

book dealing with this subject? . 

C. R. P. (Leytonstone). 

We are not quite sure that we grasp 
your meaning under the words deep polish, 
but presume you mean.a glazed or very 
smooth surface. You may try either of 
the following methods. First cut up into 
small shreds a clean thin sheet of cellu- 
loid. Put this in a well-corked bottle and 
cover the shreds with amyl acetate. Shake 
the bottle at frequent intervals, when pre- 
sently the celluloid will dissolve, yielding 
you a celluloid varnish of a cream or 
thick-oil consistency. You can now pour 
this on the print, tilt it about to get an 
even coating, and then pour off the sur- 
plus. If this does not answer, you may 
take a sheet of plate glass free from 
soratches, etc., wash it well and dry it, 
dust it over with French chalk (powdered 
talc), and polish well with any old dry 
silk rag. Now pour on this a pool of 
celluloid solution. Coat the print with 
the varnish, also lay the varnished side of 
the print on the glass-supported pool, and 
let all dry very thoroughly. Then slip a 
penknife point under the varnish coating 
and strip the print. 


Toning Prints Red. 

I should be glad if you could let me know of 

any method of toning bromide prints, P.O.P., 

and gaslight, so as to have the red colour like 

the reflection of red-hot coals, etc. 

M. (Coventry.) 

Messrs. Burroughs and Wellcome have 
a series of photographic stains which, 
though not toning agents in the strict 
sense of the word, would probably give 
you the effect you require better than any 
known true toning process. The available 
colours are red, yellow, salmon, blue, 
and green. The Vanguard Co. (Maiden. 
head) also issue a series of photo stains. 
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Colour Faking. 

When we have finished 
our survey of the pictorial 
and general sections in a 
photographic exhibition and 
enter the holy place where 
they keep the colour trans- 
parencies, it is usual for us 
to pluck out and cast from us our distrustful and suspicious eye, 
and to replace it by an organ of unquestioning faith and child- 
like confidence. Here at least there can be no faking, no 
touching up, no artistic fuzziness. For better Or worse, we 
shall see what the camera saw. There will be no bungling 
intervention of the artist, whose vision necessarily is inferior 
to and less intelligent than that of the lens. Alas for our 
assurance! We are now told that one of the great advantages 
of colour photography lies in the opportunity it offers us for 
the cultivation of the colour sense. The colour sense, of course, 
means an ability to see colours which are not there. Nothing 
will be easier than to get a series of screens, which may be 
used in conjunction with the correct screen so as to alter the 
colour scheme as required. If, for example, your autochromist 
is of a jealous temper that morning, he will do his photography 
in murderous dark-red, and in this way he can make Nature 
pretty soon regret her short-sightedness in not serving an 
apprenticeship under Turner. 


Turning on the Blue. 

It is only to the mere man in the street that grass appears to 
be green and a tombstone grey. '' With a little mental effort "— 
I am quoting a well-known photographic writer of the day— 
“all the blue may be removed from the green grass, and it 
becomes a brilliant yellow.” When this has been accomplished, 
the colour of the tombstone changes too, trembling between 
that of a Seville orange and the royal purple. Again, “ by 
turning on the blue from the limelight of the imagination,” the 
green grass becomes blue and the stones a deep red. Well, I 
have tried hard, and, sad to say, I cannot manage it. I have 
stared at the upper window of the house opposite until the heart 
of Juliet behind the venetian blind flutters like a bird. But no 
amount of ogling can make that blind other than a dirty brown. 
Possibly the plumbing arrangements in my brain are out of 
gear, and the tap for turning on the blue won’t work. But 
sometimes it works too well. 


Love’s (?) Labour Lost. | : 

It would be very useful to have a little mental plug which 
would prevent the blue from oozing out and overflowing the 
landscape—when you are not remembered in the will, for 
instance, or when something happens to you like that which 
happened to me the other day. One of those chemical fellows, 
with a high forehead and spectacles, and with the pharmacopoeia 
dripping from his finger-ends, threw me over a German paper, 
with the remark that it was something in my line. The some- 
thing in my line was an article about paraffin in photography. 
The only use for paraffin that occurred to me at first was to 
sprinkle the oil on a bonfire of unwanted prints so as to get a 
richer blaze. But as I warmed up to the translation, holding 
a German dictionary tightly by the hand, I perceived that here 
was something greatly to be desired to make one wise. “Тһе 
property by paraffin possessed, in its immunity from attack, lies 
by a great number of the chemical products that in photography 
employed are," and so on. It was a fine article, and, at its 
continual assault upon my conscience, I began to consider 
whether it might not be written as a modest contribution of my 
own to photographic literature. For how many people read 
German? At length, after one thousand one hundred and 
sixty-five references to my Fluegel, I got it written out, down 
to the last line but one. And the very last line was this: 
“Translated from THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC News.” That is why the wallpaper seemed so 
unusually blue that morning. 
The Art that Pauls. 

They were fortunate indeed who were able, about a year ago, 
to view the show of the Post-Impressionists at the Grafton 
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through their own eyes, and were thus able, by the direct use 
of their senses, to properly place the examples of artistic inepti- 
tude which stood for this most novel phase of Art. Some of the 
critics, in their fear of being “ left behind,” had not the courage 
to curse a phase which threw to the winds correct drawing and 
sound painting. The others soon followed, in terror of being 
considered “ Academic,” and now one’s daily paper is poisoned 
with laudation of pictures which no self-respecting person could 
stand for a week on his own walls. While waiting for the 
publication of a volume for use in Board Schools, entitled “ How 
to Paint Post-Impressionist Pictures," there is a further show 
of Paul Gauguin's and Paul Cezanne's work on view in London. 
A critic calls our attention to Gauguin’s “ Jacob Wrestling with 
the Angel." He points out quite fairly that Jacob is striving on 
a lawn of scarlet grass before an audience of Bretons, a priest 
with the face of a Dutch doll being the presiding genius—probably 
the time-keeper. He admits that grass is not really red (those 
critics. know a thing or two!), but that Gauguin's picture 
demands it, then lucidly explains what a loose connection there 
is between a fine work of art, as expressive as it is sumptuously 
decorative, and the representation of obvious facts. As I can 
hardly believe that this scene, with its ruddy sward, is a 
“ representation of obvious facts," we must take it that it is a 
“ sumptuously decorative work of art," which will make it all 
the more difficult for Gauguin to hold his place when our Board 
School children once have their copies of the handbook. In 
the meantime, while believing that Gauguin's pictures may need 
scarlet grass, it is a question whether the artistic public has the 
same requirement. The same critic describes the work of a 
newly discovered artist as “ somewhere between Brangwyn and 
the Post-Impressionists." Well, there's room for many an artist 
in that wide gap. 


Tke Pointer. 


A correspondent of this journal has been complaining that so 
many photographic societies forget to provide a pointer for the 
lecturer. On the other hand, the tame poet we keep on the 
premises thinks— But let him speak for himself— 


I'm only just an ordinary hearer, 
I listen, sometimes nod, 

But often I believe it would be clearer 
If he would spare the rod. 


The while with care he traces out his travel, 
Locates that dread crevasse, 

The butt-end quarrels with the chairman's gavel, 
Breaks water-jug and glass. 


To change a slide, the pointer's bangs disjointed 
Make sullen tumult rise, 

The taper-end at us is fiercely pointed, 
A point to emphasise. 


I really need no strip of ash or willow, 
No hickory, bamboo, 

To learn which is the ship and which the billow, 
Which your mama, which you. 
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94th 
Lesson. 


UR readers will pro- 
bably make two ob- 
jections to carbon 
printing ; 
that it is too difficult 
for a beginner, and 
the second, that at 
this time of the year 
there is no daylight 
for printing pur- 
poses. Of course, 
carbon printing re- 
quires daylight (in 
the absence of a 
powerful arc electric 
light), but there are many workers who 
have daylight at their disposal, and 
others who like to try something new 
when they have a few days' holiday. 
For the man who only gets a few hours 
leisure in the evening, carbon is not the 
process. As to the difficulty of the pro- 
cess, that depends entirely on the scope 
of the work undertaken. The simplest 
form of carbon printing, known as the 
single transfer method, is delightfully 
easy, and, at any rate at present, we 
do not propose to go beyond this stage. 
Presently we shall explain the meaning 
of “single transfer," and the necessity 
in certain cases of “double transfer,” 
but at the moment we may say that 
when using film negatives, either the 
thin roll film, the thin Premo Pack 
films, or the slightly thicker * cut films," 
it is possible to print from the back of 
the film, producing prints by the single 
transfer method which are not reversed 
laterally. 

What do we mean by reversed? Well, 
robably most of us remember having 
in our childhood's days little coloured 
pictures which we called “transfers,” 
and which we dipped for a moment into 
warm water before pressing them on 
to a sheet of clean white paper, a 
moment afterwards sliding the backing 
off, and so leaving the picture adhering 
to the clean white paper. This simple 
operation shadows for us the single 
transfer carbon process, and we shall 
remember, and, of course, readily see 
that our picture on its final support of 
clean white paper is turned over, that 
is reversed as regards right and left. 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Thus, if the picture is a landscape, it 
will appear like A on the original, and 
like B when transferred to the clean 
white paper support. 

Now, the carbon print is transferred 
by a method analogous to that adopted 
with the child’s “transfer,” and so the 
finished picture is reversed right and 
left; but if we print from a film nega- 
tive, and turn the film wrong way round 
in the printing frame, we reverse the 
negative first, and then get a reversed 
print from it, the two reversals resulting 
in a final print which is non-reversed. 
Here the film negative has a marked 
advantage over the glass-plate negative. 
However, there are a great number of 
subjects which may be reversed without 
detriment, many landscapes, for іп- 
stance, being quite as pleasing one way 
round as the other. We must be care- 
ful with portraits, not only because of 
the buttons on the clothes, but because 
the two sides of the face are never alike, 
and though such a reversed portrait will 
please the sitter, who always sees a re- 
versed image of himself or herself in 
the looking-glass, it will not be regarded 
as a good likeness by the sitter’s friends. 
Topographical views should never be 


reversed. Let us go through the opera- 
tions of making a carbon print, and 
then we shall see how reversal occurs. 
It is a good plan, at all events in the 
first instance, to buy the carbon paper 
or “carbon tissue,” as it is called, in a 
semsitive condition. The price is the 
same whether sensitive or insensitive, 
and while sensitizing may be readily 
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CARBON PRINTING. 


done by means of the spirit sensitizer, 
it is perhaps wiser not to introduce a 
possible source of failure until one is 
familiar with the routine of the process. 
The materials required are few and 
inexpensive, so that no one need hesi- 
tate on the score of expense. A packet 
of 5 by 4 sensitive tissue in black or 
various shades of sepia, and a packet 


of single transfer paper, smooth white, 
both of which may be got from the 
Autotype Company, will cost not more 
than a shilling, and a squeegee, a stout 
sheet of glass, or a smooth slate, or a 
pulp slab, and a little alum are at hand 
in every worker’s dark-room. One or 
two dishes, a kettle of hot water, and a 
sheet of blotting paper, together with 
printing frames and one or two pieces 
of P.O.P., complete the list of require- 
ments. 

Let us first consider our negatives. It 
is a mistake to suppose that an exces- 
sively thick and dense negative is re- 
quired for the carbon process. A thin 
negative is not suitable, and the nega- 
tive should certainly be stronger than 
that required to give a good vigorous 
bromide print. But if it will give a 
good rich print on any standard P.O.P., 
the print toning to a rich purple colour, 
then it will be possible to make a good 
carbon from the negative. 

If we now open the packet of tissue 
in a very weak light, preferably in the 
dark-room or by artificial light, we 
shall see that one side of the tissue is 
slightly yellow, while the other is glossy 
and black or very dark brown. This 
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black or brown side is the sensitive side. 
It will at once occur to you that if it 
is black all over to commence with 
there will be no visible change as print- 
ing goes on, and, as a matter of fact, 
the printed tissue is practically indis- 
tinguishable from the unprinted. We 
must find some means of deciding when 
our print is done, then, and the simplest 
and best method for a beginner 15 to 
choose a second negative, as nearly 
like the first in strength and thickness 
as possible, and to print it side by side 
with it, using carbon tissue in one frame 
and P.O.P. in the other. Then, when 
the P.O.P. is fully printed, the carbon 
tissue will also be printed. Care must 
be taken that the two negatives really 
are alike, that is, that one 15 not more 
yellow than the other, and so on ; and 
also in printing, that the frames are so 
placed that thev receive equal light. 

Before loading the frame with the 
carbon tissue, however, we must pro- 
vide the negative with what is called a 
“safe edge.” This is a black band 
about 1g in. in width all round the nega- 
tive, and its purpose is to protect the 
edges of the tissue from light action. It 
is important to remember this, for if 
we are printing a 5 by 4 print from a 
half-plate negative, the margin on the 
negative will be useless. We must іп 
such a case use a black paper mask, 
with an opening 42 by 33, that is just 
large enough to cover the edges of the 
tissue itself. If a5 by 4 print is being 
made from a 5 by 4 negative in a 5 by 4 
printing frame, the rebate of the print- 
ing frame will generally be wide 
enough to safe-edge the negative and 
tissue properly. Photopake may be 
painted round the margins of the nega- 
tive. or a narrow strip of lantern slide 
binding may be used in those cases 
where a safe edge is required. - 

While the negative is being printed 
we may get readv the things required. 
Take an ounce of alum, and dissolve it 
in a pint of warm water. This may be 
kept in a jug or bottle, and can be used 


THE PRODUCTION 


HEN lantern slides have to be 

made by means of reduction, 
owing to the size of the negative, it is not 
alwavs convenient to use slow or “gas- 
light" lantern plates. In this case first- 
rate slides can be made on fast lantern 
plates, such as the Wratten "Ordinary," 
but such slides are necessarily of a cold 
tone unless they are afterwards toned in 
some way. 

Results identical with those obtained 
bv the restrained development of slow 
plates can, however, be obtained by the 
following method, which was recently 
published by Mr. Welborne Piper. 

A rather thin black-tone slide on the 
Wratten “Ordinary ” plate is prepared, 
and this, after fixation and washing, is 
bleached in a solution of potassium 
bichromate, 3 ounce or 2} grams; hydro- 
chlor:ic acid (pure), 4 ounce or 5 grams; 
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several times. Take care to well wash 
your hands after handling the alum. 
Now have a deep dish, about 12 by 10, 
and another dish half or whole plate 
size. Fil the smaller one with cold 
water. Then open the packet of single 
transfer paper, and, taking out a piece, 
note that it 15 a little larger than the 


tissue, possibly about 6 by 5, and 
"hat it is slightly glossy on one 
side. Make a little pencil cross on the 


back, that is the non-shiny side. Then 
place this in the dish of cold water, 
avoiding air bubbles, and allow it to 
soak thoroughly. This transfer paper 
is mot sensitive to light, and all the 
operations of development may be per- 
formed in a good light, day or arti- 
ficial. 

When the tissue 1s printed remove it 
irom the frame, and place it in the 
same dish of cold water, again care- 
fully avoiding air bubbles. It will at 
once begin to curl up, the black side 
inwards, but as it becomes limp it 
straightens out, and if left long enough 
will curl the other way, i.e., black side 
outwards. Zt must not be allowed to do 
this, however, but as soon as it has 
nearly flattened it must be brought into 
contact with the transfer paper, Re black 
side of the tissue against the semi- 
glossy side of the transfer paper, and 
the two withdrawn together. They 
will cling together, and then laying 
them on the pulp slab, slate, or stout 
sheet of glass, they must be gently but 
firmly squeegeed into close contact. 
Then place them between two sheets 
of blotting paper, and lay an old book 
or a pile of magazines on top, so that 
the print and transfer paper are kept 
under slight pressure for a few minutes. 

They are now ready to develop. Fill 
the larger dish—a whole-plate dish 
would do, but the 12 by 10 is rather 
handier to work with—with hot water, 
or, perhaps, more correctly with warm 
water, for it should not be too hot to 
bear the hands in it comfortably. The 
proper average temperature is 110 deg. 


OF WARM TONES ON FAST 


water, Io ounces or 100 с.с. After bleach. 
ing, the slide is well washed. 

We now have a slide in which the image 
consists of silver chloride, and this can 
be developed by any formula for the pro- 
duction of warm tones. 

The warmer the tone, the denser the 
final slide will be, so that for the warmer 
tones we must either use a very thin black 
slide, or must stop development in the 
restrained developer before completion, 
fixing out the undeveloped silver chloride. 


THE CHEMICAL AFTER-TONING OF 
LANTERN SLIDES. 
Black-toned lantern slides can be 
changed in colour by any of the usual 

toning baths. 
Sepia toning, either by bleaching 'and 
sulphiding, or by the hypo-alum bath, 
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Fahr., and at first a bath thermometer 
may be used for testing this, but after 
a while it is quite easy to tell by the 
fngers only. Now slip the transfer 
paper and adherent tissue into this, and 
in a few seconds the colour of the 
tissue will be scen oozing out of 
the edges. Then take hold of one 
corner of the й55ие, and holding the 
transfer paper by the same corner down 
to the bottom of the dish, gently and 
slowly, but quite steadily and evenly, 
peel off the tissue. Remember that the 
tissue is the smaller of the two. When 
quite peeled off, throw it away. The 
print 15 now on the transfer paper, it 
has been in fact transferred to it, but 
it is still buried in a quantity of super- 
fluous pigment. This must be dissolved 
and washed away by gently splashing 
the warm water over the print. Do not 
touch the surface with the fingers, for 
it is very delicate and easily damaged. 
When the print looks bright and clean, 
and all the running colour is gone, give 
it a rinse in cold water, and place it 
in another dish, pouring an ounce of 
the alum solution over it. This alum 
solution takes out any yellowness there 
may be in the paper, and also hardens 
the gelatine. Three or four minutes in 
the alum is sufficient, and then the 
print may be rinsed for five minutes in 
running water, and pinned up to dry. 
It must not be blotted, for the gelatine 
image is still very soft, in spite of the 
alum bath. 

Such a print 1s quite permanent, and as 
the only chemical used in its production 
is the alum there is really nothing to go 
wrong. Perhaps the first print may 
be a little too dark or a little too light, 
but a second attempt usually gives the 
correct depth, and slight errors in print- 
ing may be corrected by developing 
in rather cooler water, and adding 
warmer water if the print appears to 
be too dark. The hotter the water the 
more of the gelatine there will be dis- 
solved away—-within reasonable limits 
of course. 


LANTERN PLATES. 


gives satisfactory results, probably more 
satisfactory than those obtained by means 
of copper, uranium, etc. 

As a general rule, after-toning pro- 
duces the brighter and less often required 
colours, while restrained development is 
used for the warm blacks and sepias 
which are most in favour. Gold toning, 
however, with baths similar to those used 
for P.O.P., will produce excellent bluish 
tones. 

The extreme tones (carmines and reds) 
produced by restrained development are 
of very little use, and аге more 
easily obtained by toning with copper 


or uranium; but the  sepias  pro- 
duced by ammonium carbonate are 
not easily obtained after toning. 


—From “ Lantern Slides" (the useful little 
booklet of instructions issued by Messrs. 
Wratten and Wainwright, Croydon). 
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Every week two or three prints entered іп THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS Weekly Competi- 
tion (Beginners’ Section) will be criticised on this page. The 
technical data are printed as supplied by the authors; and 
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the hints given may be heipful to other beginners dealing with the same class 


of subject. M 

HERE are few branches of photo- 

graphy which present so many sides 
of interest as that of home portraiture 
and figure work, but, untortunately, the 
imitative instinct is so strong that one 
after another the workers seem to follow 
each other like a row of sheep. 

Now in the examples on this page we 
see a certain variety of poses, etc., and 
at once there is a corresponding element 
of interest. Here, then, is hint number 
one, which we mav put in the form of 
advising workers to Jock at what others 
are doing, and then aim at producing 
something rather different. This does not 
mean that one must alwavs fly to extremes 
of interest, but rather to be on the look 
out for fresh spontaneous and the less 
common ideas. 

To give but one instance. Quite nine 
out of ten amateur efforts at portraits are 
Of sitters facing the camera and staring 
into the lens. The figure is nearly always 
seated. Why not try a standing figure, 
where the model can be perhaps leaning 
just slightly against the mantelpiece, 
bookcase, half-open door, garden gate, 
etc., and with the body turned more or 
less away from the camera? True, you 
may thus see only a little bit of face, but 
nevertheless there is likely to be quite 
enough to give a good likeness as well as 
a portrait. In the case of most of our 
friends, it 1s often enough to see the back 
of the figure and head to recognise them 
at once. Perhaps some day it may be. 


Fig. A.—A Younc Turk. 


By Ernest A. Kann. 


come fashionable to be photographed with 
back to the camera, and not showing any 
face at all. for one never knows what 
oddities fashion may dictate. It may be 
of interest to note that we have here a 
head (fig. A), head and shoulders (fig. Bi, 
and three-quarter figure (fig. C). 

We might be forgiven for thinking 
that A is stronger than B, and D than 
C, because, as we include more and more of 
the figure, the head becomes of less size 
and also has more details to compete 
with it for our attention. That is, how- 
ever, onlv partly true, and must not be 
taken as anvthing like a law of composi- 
tion, because in many cases the best por- 
trait or character effect is obtained by 
including part of tne body. This is 
especiallv the case with older people, and 
when perhaps a certain tilt of the head. 
stoop of the shoulder, etc., may be a 
characteristic mark. So that our business 
of making a pictorial likeness—for that is 
what a good portrait is—means a careful 
study of each individual case, t.e., select- 
ing the characteristics and treating them 
attractivelv. 

-Now in the case of fig. A we have what 
mav be called a strong effect, largely due 
to grouping of lights with lights and 
darks with darks, 1.е., the arrangement 
which is often spoken of as "breadth." 
Simplicity in art is always a good thing to 
aim at. In fact, one cannot recall or 
imagine any really great picture (painting) 
which is devoid of this quality. But 
breadth alone is not sufficient. 
Here the “hunched up" ar- 
rangement of the shoulders is 
anvthing but pleasing. Then, 
again, we have the old, old 
problem of a smile. We have 
on this page manv times pointed 
out that the attraction. of a 
laugh or smile is largely due 
to its transitory, living, and 
fleeting nature. But in the 
photograph we get the changing 
thing fixed as it were. The life 
gets knocked out of it, and the 
result is nearly alwavs sugges- 
tive of a grin rather than a 
smile. Then once again an 
expression. like this, which 
shows the teeth rather promi- 
nentlv, is very apt to remind 
one of the specimens in a den- 
tists wall show-case. Never- 
theless. when all is said and 
done, this example is pointing 
in the direction of the uncon- 
ventional and spontaneous 
portrait, and so is a promise of 
better things to follow. 

In example B one notices a 
desire to secure an expression 
of quiet thought—almost too 
thoughtful for one so young. 
But one cannot quite get rid of 


Fig. B. —DREAMING. 


(Supplement) s 


the notion that this youngster is acting 
under orders to put the head just “so” and 
to look at "that." 

The band of some light material round 
the chest, and more or less parallel to 
the bottom edge of the print, attracts a 
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Fig. C.—Portrait. Ву С. L. Stevenson Hille. 


little too much attention, and so would 
be better for being rubbed down. 

In our third example we see several 
notes of warning, ¢.g., the symmetrical 
pair of light curtains are stiff and formal 
and, against a dark ground, force them- 
selves on our notice. The pose and ex- 
pression much too obviously say, “I am 
having my portrait taken.” The camera 
was too high up above floor level, and so 
the figure is not in good drawing. These 
are all important points, which in future 
may easily be avoided. 


By Fred C. Lyster. 


6 (Supplement) THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER & PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS. December 18, 1911. 


* WORK! WORK ! WORK! ІМ THE DULL DECEMBER LIGHT.” Bv NURSE F. C. DAVIS. 
Awardei First Prize іп the Competition held recently by " The Nursing Times." (See p. 617.) 
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PEONIES. By OTTO EHRHARDT. 
The original of this picture was exhibited at the London Salon of Photography. 
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Bv THOMAS PETTY. 


BOY. 


THE 


Weekly Competition. 


Awarded a Prize in the 
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EDITORIAL 


In this the last issue of THe A. P. for the old year, 
we take the opportunity of greeting our readers in all 
parts of the world, and wishing them a Happy 
1911-12. and Prosperous New Year. The past year has 
been a remarkable one in many ways, but we 
hope that one of its memorable features—the glorious 
summer—may be repeated in the coming year. In the 
meantime, the months of warm sunshine are but a 
pleasant memory, yet one that can always be recalled 
by the amateur photographer more vividly than by any- 
one. What more pleasing interlude during the Christ- 
mas festivities than an inspection of the summer snap- 
shots, and the recollection of holidays under sunny 
skies? There is always the chance, of course, that even 
the cheerful proximity of the blazing yule-log (or gas 
fire, as the case may be), will not be sufficient to 
repress the involuntary shudder that those paddling and 
bathing photographs may produce; vet what amateur 
will regret the plates and films '' fired off " under the 
circumstances when they afford such reminiscent 
pleasures during the Christmas holidays at home? 
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Our Scottish readers are reminded that the closing 
date for entries for the ninth annual Scottish National 
Photographic Salon, to be held at Perth 
THE SCOTTISH from January 20 to February 3, is 
SALON. December 30. Pictures must be de- 
livered at the Sandeman Library Picture 
Gallery not later than January 6. Those who have not 
already obtained entry forms should hasten to apply for 
same to the hon. secretary, Mr. ‘Henry Douglas, 
Natural History Museum, Tay Street, Perth. The 
Board of Selection consists of Messrs. Dan Dunlop, 
Jas. M'Kissack, and John M. Whitehead. From 
reports received there appears to be every prospect that 
the 1912 Salon will maintain the high standard achieved 
by the previous exhibitions of the series. Notes on the 
show and on the pictures exhibited will be given in 
THE A. P. in due course. 
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The exhibition of members’ work now open at the 
Camera Club, 17, John Street, Adelphi, should be 
тне camera . Visited by those of our readers who 
сізв ехнівітюм. Mave the opportunity before it closes 
on January 6. It demonstrates quite 

clearly one phase of the utility of the club, and affords 
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a proof that all classes of the members are amply 
catered for. The past year has shown that the 
social side has been fully developed and well appre- 
ciated by the members generally, while the evening 
lectures and demonstrations have satisfied those of a 
technical turn. The present exhibition may be re- 
garded as fruit of the seeds sown, and indicates that 
the pictorial side of the club membership is also a strong 
one. Cards for the admittance of friends of members 
may be obtained from the secretary, at the above 
address. 


HENRY SNOWDEN WARD. 
DECEMBER 7th, 1911. 


Although no more with us he trace 
The way of Chaucer's pilgrim band, 
Or meet us at a trysting-place 
And lead a tour through Dickens-land; 
And though of Art he teach no more, 
No more our gentle mentor be, 
Who lighted up his varied lore ` 
With cheerie bonhomie,— 


And though withdrawn the smile that shone 
Like some bright hearth at Hallow-tide, 

And though the dawn be cold and wan, 
And though a cable say he died— 

The knowledge that our hearts possess 
This last stern saying will deny, 

And in our memory shadowless 
He lives, and will not die. 


Mr. Drinkwater Butt read a very elaborate paper 
before the Royal Photographic Society the other even- 
ing on the fitting up of the professional 

THE FITTING OF studio. He advocated the зѕргіпе- 
THE STUDIO. roller system for studio blinds, and 
thought that. every studio should be 

equipped with two sets, one opaque and the other semi- 
transparent. АП printing and retouching рагарһег- 
nalia should be kept out of the studio, and all spectators 
banished during the critical moments of posing and 
exposure. A colour scheme of warm greys or delicate 
yellows was desirable, heavier colours not only depress- 
ing the mind, but absorbing the light» He instanced a 
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case іп which red carpets and wall-covering led to 
serious errors in exposure, which at first were unac- 
countable. Тһе furniture, which in too many studios 
was old without being antique, should be of such a kind 
as a refined person would have at home; but variety of 
style was necessary, and, fortunately, it was now pos- 
sible to obtain replicas of Jacobean, Tudor, Georgian, 
Chippendale, and Sheraton furniture, which, for the 
photographer’s purpose, were as good as originals. 
Oriental rugs were desirable, but there were photo- 
graphically possible patterns in Wilton and Axminster 
productions. The Brussels carpet was not to be 
advised. А Utopian condition for the studio was plenty 
of space; and in this connection Mr. Butt showed a 
picture of the spacious studio of Mr. Crooke, of Edin- 
burgh. Неге effects were possible which could never 
be secured under cramped conditions. The Whistler- 
like portrait of Henry Irving, taken in this studio, was 
a classical instance of a figure standing in an atmo- 
sphere, and not against a background. This could 
only be carried out in large studios. 
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A good many ‘‘ properties’’ which aroused the 
satirists of an earlv day are still to be found in many 
photographic studios. Although there 

STUDIO is nothing necessarily objectionable in a 
BACKGROUNDS. Jandscape background, many of these 
productions are miracles of impossible 

perspective, with columns that no architect ever 
planned, ships that no sailor would recognise, and 
rocks unknown to any geologist. If a landscape back- 
ground was desired, said Mr. Butt in the paper referred 
to, the main thing was to ensure that it had breadth of 
treatment, and that no inharmonious foreground “ gave 
the show away.’’ Every studio, he thought, should 
have at least three movable backgrounds—one light, 
one dark, and one medium—and, in addition, two 
graduated backgrounds for head and vignette work. 
The possibilities of the curtain background, tastefully 
draped, were by no means exhausted. Ав to fixed back- 
grounds, Mr. Butt’s advice was to make each of the 
end walls of the studio a background, and to combine 
the decorative and the useful by means of wooden panel- 
ling, which is much to the fore in studios just now, and 
can be done in oak, for eighteenpence per superficial 
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foot. In the case of wall-paper, it is necessary to be 
very careful, so as not to get a bedroom or even a 
dining-room effect. ә 6 g 


Some unkind criticisms of our ordinary British photo- 
graphs of the horse have been proceeding in a portion 
of the Press, and we have been told that 
we should look to Germany and Italy, 
where equestrianism is cultivated to a 
greater extent than in this country, for 
photographs of gallant steeds as they ought to be taken. 
There is an interesting article on horse photography in 
the Photo-Revue, of Paris, but we cannot say that it 
illuminates us very much. Тһе first three conditions 
for good horse photography are said to be: (1) a shutter 
which makes it possible to utilise the maximum light 
given by the lens; (2) a lens which, among other good 
qualities, has considerable depth of field; (3) a good posi- 
tion for the operator. These conditions, however, apply 
to instantaneous work of other kinds .as well as the 
photography of galloping horses. The fourth condition 
is the adjustment of the personal equation, or the 
training of finger and eye. This is a matter which can 
only come by practice and by the careful study of the 
various phases of a gallop or a jump. 

o ® Q 

The writer we have been quoting above thinks that 
the most spirited picture of a horse leaping an obstacle 
is to be found at the commencement of the 
leap rather than at its height. It is at the 
moment of commencement that the horse 
raises its head most proudly and shows to 
best advantage the wonderful spring of its hind- 
quarters. After this the writer becomes quite con- 
scienceless, and we leave him. Не suggests, for 
instance, that it is made all the more impressive—or, at 
least, droll—if the obstacle is so rendered as to appear 
colossal—not a mere five-barred gate, but something 
worthy of Diana, patroness of the chase. All that is 
necessary is for the photographer to sit or lie down and 
hold the camera at knee level. The apparatus being so 
much lower than the obstacle, the illusion is complete. 
Further, if the obstacle can be hollowed out a little in 
the middle the impression can be given of a great clear 
space between the body of the horse and the hurdle, and 
the effect is more impressive. 


EQUINE. 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 


THE 
TRICKSTER! 
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THIE BROWN TROUT SITS FOR ITS PORTRAIT. 


ISH was again on the Camera Club menu on Thursday, Dr. 

Francis Ward, wearing the laurels of successful authorship, 
lecturing on his favourite trout. The interesting fact was dis- 
closed that Dr. Ward's book on “Fish Photography" was the 
direct outcome of his visit to the Camera Club in the spring, the 
report of the lecture having led certain publishers to approach 
him. 

Dr. Ward still keeps his lenses glued to the window of his 
underground observation chamber at the side of the pond in his 
Ipswich garden, and he confesses that he rarely attempts any- 
thing other than fish photography. On one daring occasion, 
having seen a picture by F. H. Evans in THE A. P. AND P.N., he 
made a dash at architecture, and carried his camera inside 
Crantock Church in Cornwall. The corner was a dark one, and 
he calculated the exposure as an hour and a half. Thereupon 
he set up his camera and remained beside it during the whole of 
that interval, and only at the very end did he discover that he 
had forgotten to expose the plate. 

So he returned to his fish, where his photographic skill is 
bevond question. He keeps three cameras in his observation 
chamber—in this damp weather, he says, their state is awful— 
and going there one morning he found the water lashed into a 
furious commotion. It was a fight to the death between two 
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male trout over a lady love. Within ten seconds he had exposed 
four plates on the combatants without any focussing, and three 
of the negatives were as perfect in technique, and the incidents 
caught were of as high dramatic value as could possibly be 
desired. 

He has also done some wonderful photomicrography of hatch- 
ing fish—done at about five magnifications with exposures of 
one-fifth or one.tenth of a second—and he showed one auto- 
chrome photomicrograph of a salmon coming out of its egg, the 
characteristic salmon colour being perfectly rendered. Another 
autochrome, taken through the water of the pond, was of a fish 
at rest, and had twenty seconds’ exposure. Something of a 
four de force also was the rendering on an orthochromatic plate 
of the orange, yellow, and black pigment cells of a fish, each of 
the colours in this difhcult combination having its proper mono- 
chrome value. 

Rapid exposures are essential to get characteristic action in 
fish, for they feed very rapidly indeed. Some of the exposures 
under water were 1-sooth of a second, and Dr. Ward has found 
that, under certain circumstances, exposures under water may 
actually be shorter than those ordinarily required for what may 
be called dry photography, the water serving to intensify the 
illumination which falls upon it from above. 
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By A. LOCKETT, : 
Special to ‘‘ The A. Р. 


T is no ex- 
aggeration 
to say that 
the ma- 

jority of bro- 
mide enlarge- 
ments produced by amateurs are too hard and '' con- 
trasty." This does not apply only to the beginner's 
enlargement, where an expanse of blank white does 
duty for a sky, and harsh, chalky patches of light stare 
out right and left. Even the tolerably advanced worker, 
who fancies himself secure from such blunders as the 
foregoing, frequently goes astray in a very similar but 
less evident manner. There is a lack of half-tone and 
atmosphere about his pictures, the “°° values ” seem 
suspicious to a critical eye, and he himself has a vague 
and undefined idea that there is something `- 
wrong somewhere.’’ 

Whenever the worker does not feel quite 
satisfied with his enlargement, he will do well 
to ask himself, ‘‘ Is it soft enough? Could it 
be softer—less contrasty—and yet not give 
the impression of being weak and wishy- 
washy? ”’ 

In nine cases out of ten the answer to the 
latter question, honestly given, will be 
** Yes," Yet, somehow, it is not quite clear 
how the desired result is to be obtained. 

The following hints may, perhaps, be of use 
to some of those who have hitherto found 
themselves between the Scylla of undue harsh- 
ness and the Charybdis of insufficient vigour. 

In the first place, it is no use trying to obtain 
a decent enlargement from a really harsh 
negative; a fairly soft negative with plenty of 
half-tone and gradation is really indis- 
pensable. To be sure, those of an experi- 
mental turn may like to try Sterry's valuable 
method of reducing contrast in the print, and 
very good results are to be obtained in this 
way from negatives of almost hopeless hard- 
ness; but the present article is intended for 
those who wish to secure their enlargements 
in the ordinary commonplace and uncompli- 
cated manner. 

Given a suitable negative—such an one, for 
instance, as will vield a good print on P.O.P. 
—it is necessary to consider whether davlight 
or artificial light 1s to be employed. Daylight 
is certainly best for obtaining soft and well 
graduated effects. With this, the following 
procedure is recommended. Most negatives 
will gain by being matt varnished on the 
back, and, if necessary, having the high lights 
touched up on the varnish with a little black- 
lead applied on a small paper stump, taking 
care not to overdo it. The matt varnish has 


SOFT ENLARGEMENTS 


HOW TO OBTAIN THEM. 


SNOW AND SUNSHINE. 


Awarded Hon, Mention in the Weekly Competition. 
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a general softening: effect, and wonderfully improves 
the values in the shadows and intermediate tones; while 
the blacklead will give extra sparkle and vigour in the 
lights, and assist in the prevention of flatness. 

In davlight enlarging, the light is generally obtained 
from a window; all but a small portion, against which 
the negative is placed, being blocked out with some non- 
actinic material. The opening is commonly left bare, 
but this is a mistake. Wherever the light is good 
enough to permit it, a piece of white tissue-paper should 
be affixed against the opening by means of paste round 
the edges. This not only gives a more uniform illumi- 
nation, but the light is much softer and better under 
control. "There should, of course, be a few inches space 
between the paper and the negative, or any grain or 
creases in the former might show in the enlargement. 


By E. MORALES 
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Do not try to obtain softness by diffusion of focus іп 
enlarging. This is a mistake which a few ambitious 
workers make, quite unnecessarily. It may be that in 
some exceptional cases, and in practised hands, such a 
proceeding is justified by its success, but, generally 
speaking, more harm than good is done. Focus as 


sharply as possible, and trust to other means, such as: 


the use of bolting silk, for softness and artistic breadth. 

Use a rapid paper, except for very thin negatives 
which require special treatment. Some workers fancy 
they get better enlargements on slow paper, but this is 
simply because they have not learned how to control 
the light and the exposure correctly. The rapid paper 
will yield by far the finest results if the light is properly 
subdued and the exposure is not overdone. 

Experts agree in telling us that there is one, and one 
only, correct exposure for an enlargement; given which, 
the print should be developed until apparent action 
ceases, when we may rest content in the assurance that 
the best possible result has been secured. While this 
is a good working direction for average purposes, it 
should be borne in mind that there is no rule without an 
exception, especially where Art intervenes. The expert 
has in view one particular kind of result, which, while 
technically satisfactory, may not always be absolute 
perfection from a pictorial standpoint. With some 
negatives there will be instances when an enlargement 
exposed and developed in the orthodox manner seems to 
err on the side of contrastiness. When this occurs, the 
exposure should without hesitation be lengthened, and 
the second print, if necessary, removed from the 
developer before action ceases—or, in other words, 

directly it seems just slightly darker than it is desired to 
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be when finished. It is always better, if softness and 
good tonal values are sincerely wished for, to incline 
rather towards over-exposure, if anything. 

Regarding the developer, opinions may differ. The 
writer considers amidol as best calculated to give a 
desirable softness combined with the maximum rich- 
ness and strength. Except with thin, weak negatives, 
it is advisable to dilute the solution, made as recom- 
mended in the maker’s instructions, with an equal bulk 
of water. The addition of extra bromide should be 
refrained from. 

So far we have been considering daylight; with an 
artificial illuminant the conditions are somewhat altered. 
Any retouching or work on the negative is more likely 
to show, and, if done at all, requires greater care. The 
matt varnish is still advised, or a sheet of ground-glass 
the same size as the negative may be placed behind it 
in the carrier. But if the light is of such a nature that 
either of these diffusing media is found unduly to 
lengthen the exposure, they may be omitted. Other 
things being equal, the most powerful illuminant will 
give the softest and best graduated enlargements. А 
rapid paper is imperative, the exposure should on no 
account be hastened, and the developer may not require 
dilution—though this is better, if possible. It is still 
more indispensable with artificial light than with day- 
light that the negatives should be soft, thin, and full of 
gradation. Before learning by experience, the embryo 
photographer is apt to use a pure white paper, thereby 
adding still more to any harshness or chalkiness that 
may be present in the enlargement. The increased soft- 
ness given by a tinted and moderately rough paper is, 
when he finds it out, a revelation to him. 


—— o 


J ary word which 
appears at the 
М head of these 
Фу brief remarks 
will not be 
found in any diction- 
ary. Search, and you 
will hit upon nothing 
nearer than °“ Me- 
mento ' — something 
which reminds; very 
well, then, a “ memen- 
tograph "' is a °“ photo- 
graph which reminds ” 
—a photograph whose 
principal if not sole object is to 
remind us of some delightful 
scene, some enjoyable outing, 
some pleasing acquaintance, or 
| maybe some interesting function. 
8 Now without having access to 
any accurate statistics of the subject, shall I be far 
wrong if I say that for every pictorialist among the 
enormous army of photographers there must be quite 
a dozen makers of “ mementographs’’? Апа I some- 
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| PLEA FOR THE 


“MEMENTOGRAPH.” 


Special to “Тһе A. P. & P. N." “ Ву BERTRAM С. JOY. 
AM quite times think that these latter do not get quite the amount 
aware that of attention in the photographic press that their numbers 
the rather  entitle them to. 
-—- extraordin- Now I am a maker of ‘‘ mementographs ’’ myself—I 


revel in them—though sometimes I become a little bit 
of a pictorialist. ‘The man who makes pictures with— 
sometimes almost without—his camera is inclined at 
times to ridicule the mere maker of records, and yet 
for this latter work the camera is eminently suited and 
is without rival. 

Many people derive a very keen pleasure from viewing 
photographs printed, maybe, on P.O.P., highly glazed 
So as to make the most of every fragment of detail, and 
it is this type of photograph that appeals nearly always 
to the non-photographer. 

The stereoscopic picture is also much favoured, but 
not a great number of amateurs possess the necessary 
twin-lens camera, and I must here point out that some- 
thing approaching stereoscopic effect may be obtained 
in the following manner with the ordinary photographic 
print, particularly if of the ‘‘ sharp focus ” variety. 

Procure a good quality “ reading glass," place the 
print to be examined in a strong light, artificial or 
otherwise, and, having first of all roughly focussed the 
glass on the picture, draw the glass towards you till 
there is a slight out-of-focus tendency. The stereo- 
scopic effect is very noticeable in some cases, especially 
when the principal objects are at various distances from 
the eve and when there is good '' atmosphere.’ 
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43 the photo- 
grapher who 
lives in the 
countrv, and is in the 
habit of storing away 


his apparatus during the winter, the hunting field offers 
Many opportunities for obtaining pictures, and, if an ener- 


А Нгчгіхс MORNING. 


рейс man, he might do worse than take out his camera and 


follow the hounds on foot across country. 

Of course, one sees cameras at пе: tly every meet of the 
hounds, but the majority of people merely content themselves 
with a few snapshots of the actual meet, and seldom trouble 
to go further afield. The greater part of the pictures one 


Run To GROUND. 


sees in the illustrated papers are generally of well-known 
people and other celebrities who attend the meets, rather than 
photographs of actual incidents in the field. 

Certainly, with packs of hounds that hunt in a very flat 
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IN THE HUNTING FIELD. 
By W. A. T. CALL. 
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and open country it 
is practically impos- 
sible for any pedes- 
trian to keep in touch 


with hounds once they 
have got well away, and under such circumstances little or 


nothing can be done. As it happens, the pack which I fol- 
iow hunt in a part of the country which is thickly wooded, 
and though this is bad for sport,it is a distinct advantage 
to the pedestrian, as hounds do not get away so quickly as 
in a very open country—and long runs are the exception 
rather than the rule. Moreover r, after having followed hounds 
fairly often in the same country, you get to know the line 
which the fox will most probably take when he leaves a par- 
ticular covert, and, by taking yourstand at a place where 
previous experience has shown you that the hunt will most 
likely pass, you have the chance of obtaining one or two 
photographs of all the hounds and followers as they go by. 

Such incidents as putting hounds into covert, the hunt 
going across country, and many other such make most pleas- 
ing pictures, and if the photographer is familiar with the 
localitv, he will have every opportunity of getting some in- 
teresting and, in some cases, some really pictorial records. 

| have frequently been in at the death, and have got 
interesting pictures of digging operations, also a fox being 
bolted from the earth. Unfortunately, this generally takes 
place in a wood, and there the light is seldom good enough 
for snapshot work. I have never yet been able to get a 
photograph of a fox breaking covert from near enough to 


Orr To FIND ANOTHER Fox. 


be of any use, and, although I havefrequently waited hidden 
on the far side of a wood where I knew the fox generally 
came out, the pictures I have thus obtained have always 
been taken from too far a distance. You, however, get an 
excellent view of the fox, even if you do not get his photo- 
graph. 

Again, there are a very great number of days in winter 
when instantaneous photography is almost impossible, owing 
to poor light; but still, there are certain days, especially from 
February to April, w hen it is perfectly practicable, and the 
light all that can be desired. 

As regards apparatus, in my opinion, there is nothing to 
beat a reflex. I carry one of quarter-plate size, with a 
7-inch focus anastigmat lens working at F/4.5, and use a 
Houghton adapter in lieu of dark slides, as I can easily 
carry from twelve to eighteen plates in envelopes in my 
pockets, which is an ample allowance. When I first started 
this sort of work some three years ago, I actually carried 
a half-plate camera, with a stand, across country! 

This, however, I soon discarded, for obvious reasons, and 
although by waiting at likely places I got some very fair 
pictures, such a gear was hopelessly unsuitable for the work. 
The Master of Hounds, however, told me he was quite sorry 
when I did not bring it out any more, as he said it quite 
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MOVING OFF AFTER THE MEET. 


relieved the monotony of blank days, to see me tripping over 
ploughed fields with a three-legged machine, and focussing 
cloth floating in the wind! 
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With my reflex, however, I find I get excellent results 
on the whole, failure being mostly due to vibration, as, if 
you have been hurrying across fields and you stop to take 
a photograph, the palpitations of your heart are likely to get 
recorded on the plate. 

As regards exposures, these naturally depend on the sub- 
ject. Most of mine vary from 1-25th to 1-300th of a sec., 
the latter speed only for very fast moving subjects. I use 
the fastest plates, and develop with pyro-metol. 

As before remarked, a fair knowledge of the district is 
essential if one is to keep in touch with hounds at all—as 
even in a closely wooded country like the parts of Monmouth- 
shire where I follow che hunting it is very necessary to 
know the short cuts, and to have some idea of the probable 
direction the hunt will take, or you will get hopelessly left 
behind. As a rule, a hunted fox will turn back to the point 
from where he originally started, and if hounds get awav 
too quickly it is often better policy to wait on the chance 
of their returning, which they are almost certain to do. In 
any case, it is capital fun and splendid exercise, and even 
if vou do not bring back any pictures at first, vou will at 
any rate have got a very fair view of the sport, and have 
gained experience that will enable you to do better on another 
occasion when a favourable opportunity offers itself. 


— OPERIS 
"HAZELL'S ANNUAL," 1912. 


A LTHOUGH the appearance of this familiar annual and 
busy man's indispensable handbook indicates that another 
year has passed, it is, nevertheless, always a welcome addition to 
the reference book shelf. “Hazell’s Annual” is the one publica- 
tion of its kind that, apart from including an enormous mass of 
reliable data, can also be regarded as embodying in encyclopedic 
form current information respeciing every phase of modern life. 

This year the Annual again demonstrates, by its varied and 
extraordinarily useful contents, that it is “the one book of refer- 
ence indispensable for everyone,” and the present volume, the 
twenty-seventh of the series, should find a place in every busi- 
ness house, and on the table of every intelligent member of 
society. 

The information contained in “ Hazell’s Annual " deals lucidly 
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and authoritatively with matters of moment up to the time of 
going to press, and the political situation, both at home and 
abroad, is epitomised for the benefit of the general reader. 

Everyone engaged іп any form ot business, recreation, or 
philanthropic work will find articles of pertinent interest in this 
up-to-date volume, of which the index alone contains upwards 
of 7,000 references to current topics that should be understood by 
all progressive people. 

Those interested in art matters will also find a comprehensive 
review of the music, art, photography, and drama of the past 
year, while sport is not neglected. 

The published price is 3s. 6d. net, and the book is obtainable 
at all booksellers’, bookstalls, etc., or from Messrs. Hazell, 
Watson and Viney, Ld., 52, Long Acre, W.C. 


THE GOERZ C.D.V. TENAX. 


HE popularity of the beautiful little series of cameras made 

by C. P. Goerz, and known as the Goerz “Tenax” and the 
Goerz “Vest Pocket Tenax,” is well merited. These cameras are 
іп a class by themselves, combining perfection of manufacture 
with an optical 
equipment 
beyond re- 
proach. 

A new model, 
the °С, D. V. 
Lenax,” for 
plates or films 
34 by 24 (carte- 
de-visite), has 
just been intro- 
duced, and it 
is difficult to 
speak too highly 
of the beautiful 
workmanship 
which it  em- 
bodies. Made 
almost entirely 
of metal, it is 
both strong and efficient. The camera, which closes into a 
remarkably small space, opens on the principle embodied in the 
Goerz-Anschutz camera, and in the Vest Pocket Tenax, namely, 
the front pulls away from the back, and is held rigidly in posi. 


tion by metal struts. The camera is, therefore, ready for instant 
use by a simple movement, and can be closed and slipped into 
the pocket with equal readiness. It is only about one inch thick 
when closed. 

Instead of the usual single metal dark slides, as fitted to 
cameras of this type, beautifully made metal double dark slides 
carrying two plates are employed, and one of these occupies even a 
smaller space than two single slides. А film-pack adapter is 
also fitted, and a special method of inserting the dark slides is a 
feature of the camera, and one that will appeal to every practical 
worker. 

The focussing device is particularly ingenious, and by merely 
turning a large milled head at the rear of the camera the lens 
can be focussed from infinity to about 4 ft. at full aperture. 

The specimen of the C.D.V. Tenax which we have inspected 
was fitted with the Goerz *Dagor" lens, working at F/6.8, but 
larger aperture Goerz lenses can be fitted. The special Goerz 
shutter is a feature of the camera, giving exposures from 1 sec. 
to 1-250th sec., also bulb and time. А direct-vision finder folds 
neatly away when not required, and bushes for using the camera 
on a tripod are also included. 

The Goerz C.D.V. Tenax is an ideal pocket camera, and one 
worth the consideration of every reader of THE A. P. desiring an 
instrument of precision, combined with strength of construction. 
The price of the camera complete with Dagor lens and three 
double dark slides is £12 105. Further particulars and illus- 
trated list will be supplied on application to the C. P. Goerz 
Optical Works, Ltd., 1-6, Holborn Circus, London, E.C. 
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Copying with a Kodak.—In reference to our reply to “P. J. C., 


Queenstown,” in THE A. P. for Dec. 11, a reader writes as 
follows :—“ Your correspondent will find Griffin’s Copying 


Planiscope (price ss.) quite successful for copying work with 
1a Kodak, short extension bellows. With it the subject can be 
photographed life.size or more. I am assuming that the Kodak 
has plate adapter and ground-glass screen, as, of course, it 1s 
necessary to focus accurately.” 
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Greenock Camera Club.— The annual exhibition, confined to 
members of the club, which was held in the club rooms on 
December 14, attracted a large and representative entry, and the 
judge (Mr. Alex. G. Watson, Glasgow) awarded the prizes in the 
competitive classes of the exhibition as follows :—Prints.— 


Class 1, John McCuaig; Class 2, James Brown.  Lan- 
tern Slides.—Class 1, John Flockhart; Class 2, John H. 
Parker. 
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S the year draws to a close, the question will occur 
to many of us as we look at our pile of THE 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER, ‘‘ What shall I do 
with all these? ” Some readers will pro- 

bably have them bound, and in this form they will 
make a handsome and useful addition to the library 
shelves, especially of those who are making a collection 
of works on photography. But others may not feel 
inclined to go to this expense, yet do not wish to give 
away or destroy the magazines, and it is to such that 
the following suggestions are offered. 

A file of this weekly in its entirety takes up a good 
deal of room; and as the average amateur is apportioned 
but a very small part of the house in which to run his 
hobby and store things pertaining thereto, want of 
space alone may prohibit him from keeping his maga- 
zines in their present form, and it is therefore necessary 
to separate the parts that he wishes to keep from those 
that he feels he can dispense with. 

The first thing to be done is to look through the’ 
numbers carefully for formule, useful hints, or especi- 
ally helpful articles that it is desired to keep, and cut 


these out. They can then be pasted in a book kept for 
the purpose—a stiff-covered exercise book answers 
very  well—and labelled ‘* Photographic 
Notes ' or '' Cuttings from THE ‘AMATEUR 


PHOTOGRAPHER.’ 

The pages should be numbered and an 
alphabetical index prepared, so that informa- 
tion on any particular subject may be found 
easily, without having to hunt all through 
the book. Such a volume, full of really prac- 
tical and helpful hints on the various 
branches of photography, will be found an 
invaluable companion, for, however care- 
fully the magazine is read, it is impossible 
to carry all that we have learnt from it in our 
heads, and very tiresome to search through 
a year's numbers for something that we 
remember having seen in one of them but 
perhaps have not the vaguest notion which 
one it was. 

When we have carefully gone through the 
letterpress and extracted all that we want, 
we must turn our attention to the pictures. 
These, it must be remembered, are not only 
put in to please the eye, but are quite as 
important from an educative point of view 
as the letterpress. One may learn as much 
—sometimes more—from the careful study 
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of a well-reproduced first-class photograph as from 
columns of facts and formulæ. 

The magazine should be opened in the middle, and 
the ends of the two wires that fasten it together raised 
with the back of a penknife so that they stick out 
straight at right angles to the back of the paper, and it 
will then be found that the pages will slip out quite 
easily. In this way the sheets containing the full-page 
illustrations can be separated from the rest, which will 
probably be consigned to the waste-paper basket; but if 
it is wished to keep any of the smaller reproductions 
inset with the printed matter, they should be cut out 
neatly with a pair of sharp scissors. Тһе large pictures 
should then be looked through, and any thrown out that 
are not wanted, the rest being carefully cut out round 
the outside of the mount, which, іп most cases, is repro- 
duced, and helps very effectively to set off the picture. 
The simplest and quickest way to do this is with an 
ordinary '' guillotine " print-trimmer, but, failing this, 
large scissors may be used, or the picture may be laid 
on a sheet of glass or stout cardboard, and trimmed with 
a sharp penknife. 

The trimmed pictures can then be mounted on plain 
brown paper, or, better still, on the '' Art ’’ paper 


Bv Miss Е, C. VANDAMM. 
Awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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mounts now so much in vogue, choosing tints to tone 
with the reproduced mount. This gives a ‘‘ multiple- 
mounting ’’ effect, which is very pleasing; and when 
the title and name of the photographer are added below 
in neat, distinct lettering of the same colour as the 
mount, but in a lighter or darker tone—which can easily 
be done with a fine brush and water-colours—we have 
a picture which will be a lasting pleasure to look at, and 
often a very useful object lesson to have at hand. 
Pictures from “ The A. P." 

There are several ways of using these pictures. Some 
may like to pin their favourite ones on the workroom 
walls, or they may be all kept loose in a portfolio, where 
they can easily be examined or shown to friends. But 
they run less risk of being torn or crumpled by careless 
handling if they are fastened together into a book; and 
if it is intended to do this, the prints should be mounted 
at least two inches farther from the left-hand side of 
the mount than the right, as the binding will take up a 
portion of the left-hand margin. When all are ready, 
they should be put in a pile in the desired order, a blank 
leaf placed on the top (for fly-leaf), and a sheet of stout 
paper or limp art mounting-board, large enough to over- 
lap the pictures by about half an inch at the top, 
bottom, and right-hand side, placed both on the top and 
underneath the pile to form the cover. Three holes 
should then be pierced through the whole pile about an 
inch from the back edge and at equal distances from 
each other, the top and bottom ones being about two 
inches from the top and bottom edge of the cover, but 
this distance varies with the proportions of the book. 
These outer holes should be threaded with ribbon, and 
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the ends brought up through the centre hole and tied 
in a bow on the front of the cover, which should be 
titled in bold, artistic lettering, and may be ornamented 
with a scroll or other device, according to the taste and 
fancy of the owner. 

If it is wished to separate the pictures under various 
headings, so that they may be referred to more easily, 
several books may be made, in which they can be classi- 
fied. For example, one may be set apart for Salon 
pictures, and entitled “ Reproductions from the London 
Salon ’’; another, marked “ THE AMATEUR PHOTO- 
GRAPHER Prize Pictures," may contain a collection of 
the prize winners’ work in the weekly competition. Or 
separate books may be kept for reproductions from 
individual workers; and as the covers are easily re- 
moved by simply unthreading the ribbon, fresh pictures 
may be added from time to time as they appear. Or, 
again, the pictures may be divided according to subject, 
and different books kept for “ Landscapes,’’ “ Sea- 
scapes,” etc., according to the fancy of the individual. 

The pleasure to be derived from these collections will 
not be confined to the owner, for many who would never 
look at a photographic magazine, thoroughly enjoy 
examining a collection of good pictures, whether pro- 
duced by brush, pen, or camera, and such a book may 
be a real eye-opener to many as to how much can be 
accomplished with the last named. The writer was 
showing some reproductions of good photographs to an 
artistic lady the other day, and, after going through 
them carefully, she said, ‘‘ Well, you have opened my 
eyes! I had no idea that photography could do things 
like that ! ” 
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THE “RADIO” 


E have recently had submitted to us for review a new 

lamp for enlarging and projection purposes, of the incan- 
descent spirit-vapour type, which is both cheap and efficient. 
This is supplied by E. Brinkman, 26 and 27, Hatton Garden, 
E.C., and has 
many points of 
merit which will 
commend it to our 


readers who re- 
quire a high- 
power light for 
small lantern 


entertainments or 
for enlarging. 
The lamp is 
constructed on 
the now well- 
known air-pres- 
sure system, and is very strong and substantially made, being of 


. tested before being sent out, and the finish is of the best. 


INCANDESCENT ALCOHOL LAMP. 


English manufacture. It is handsome in appearance, and all 
parts are well brazed, and will stand any heat. 

We understand that each lamp is separately and thoroughly 
Such 
a lamp as this can, therefore, be depended upon to last in perfect 
condition for a very long time, and when it is considered that the 
price is 12s. 6d. only, it will be realised what an attractive piece 
of apparatus it is for the amateur worker. 

The * Radio" incandescent lamp is estimated to give a 200 C.p. 
light, and will burn for two hours without being refilled. It has, 
moreover, a specially constructed tray which will enable it to 
be used in small-bodied lanterns or in lanterns with very short- 
focus condensers. The hook on which the mantle is hung is 
part of the copper re-heating plate, thus doing away with the 
risk of losing the separate hooks usually provided with lamps of 
this type. The design of the lamp appears to have been well 
thought out on simple and practical lines. We can recommend 
it to the attention of our readers, who should write to the above 
address for further particulars. 


-----<Ю---- 
“ТНЕ BRITISH JOURNAL ALMANAC,” 1912. x 


I^ the extent and attractiveness of its contents the “B. J. 
Almanac ” for 1912, which has just been published, shows no 
diminution. М5 1,436 pages offer an alluring repast for every- 
one interested in photography. Even the indices, which are now 
conveniently placed for reference, have also an attraction, and 
it 1s not difficult to imagine that the keen worker will read every 
page with interest and possibly profi. 

The advertisements, as usual, bulk very largely in the book, 
and form in themselves a practically complete guide to the 
photographic trade. 

The editorial article deals with methods of lantern slide 
making, and extremely interesting for both professional and 
amateur readers is the illustrated article *Indoor and Out. 
door At-Home Portraiture,” by C. H. Hewitt, F.R.P.S. We are 
glad to see that Mr. Brown is bringing the book back to some- 
thing like its old form when it included the interesting contri- 
buted articles which were always one of the most attractive 
features of the Almanac. In addition to Mr. Hewitt’s article, 


contributions dealing with professional matters also appear ; and 
the * Epitome of Progress," including extracts from the photo- 
graphic press of the world, occupies a smaller number of pages 
than in previous years. 

Among other revisions the useful series of makers! formule 
which have generally appealed to the all-round worker as 
embodying all makers' instructions in one handy form, have 
now been condensed into brief tabular form on a few pages. This 
condensation has given room for the inclusion of a series of 
practical hints for workers in various processes, the procedure in 
each case being illustrated by little line drawings—a very useful 
feature. Generally speaking, the annual appeals more to the 
amateur worker than the professional—a sign of the times. 

The book is, as usual, published at 15., or in cloth 1s. 6d., and 
is obtainable from all photozraphic dealers, or from the pub- 
lishers, Messrs. Henry Greenwood and Co., publishers of the 
British Journal of Photography, 24, Wellington Street, London, 
W.C. 
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NESTLINGS. Bv Misses W. and G. PARRISH, 
The original of this picture was exhibited at the London Salon of Photography. 
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Y TOWERS. 


The original of this picture was exhibited. at the London Salon of Photography. 
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ОВОССАМ 


OnE is tempted, when 
going holiday - making 
abroad, to carry only the 
smallest possible camera, 
partly to save weight and partly to 
save trouble. When on tour, this 
is no doubt a sound principle: the 
tripod apparatus is apt to prove 
more hindrance than its help 15 
worth. But the Alpine winter trip, now so popular, 
involves no touring. The skater or ski-er goes to the 
Oberland or the Rhone Valley or the Engadine, and 
settles down in one place for the whole of his fortnight 
or month, or whatever space of time he is lucky enough 
to be able to steal from home duties. There is thus no 
reason whatever why he should not take a big camera 
as well as a small one, and trv to do a little 
‘“ serious work " in addition to теге 
frivolous snap-shotting. 

On the railway journey the big camera, 
of course, adds to one’s impedimenta, 
more or less heavily; but no enthusiastic 
photographer should grudge this. My 
own plan is to pack the camera itself, and 
the slides (empty) in my trunk amongst 
my clothes, and to place the more weighty 


and breakable parts—the lenses and the 
plates—in a handbag. Тһе trunk 16 
registered for the luggage-van; and all 


such registered luggage is weighed and 
charged for, so it is desirable to keep it 
as light as may be; although, indeed, the 
terrors of these charges are often ex- 
aggerated by the ignorant. The average 
man, travelling with a decent-sized suit- 
case, containing his changes of attire and 
his camera (but no plates), will rarely find 
that the railway company mulcts him of 
more than a shilling or so for the trans- 
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AND CAMERA. 


By WARD MUIR. 


portation of the said suit-case to any point in Switzer- 
land (provided always that his ticket 1s not of some 
special excusion species which permits of “по free 
baggage °’). But should he put some dozens of whole- 
plates into his suit-case, the weight-charge may 
easily mount up to half a sovereign or so. This may 
well be saved; and it can be saved by the simple plan 
of carrying a fair-sized strong handbag, in which, as 
I have said, the plates are put. 

The luggage-racks in Continental trains accommodate 
much heavier handbags than those in our own trains; 
or the handbag can be put on the floor and used as a 
footstool during the fatigues of the night journey; but 
in that case it is desirable to make sure that the bag 
is not reposing on the heating apparatus, or the plates 
тау grill on a steam-heater for several hours. 


UPHILL. 


At the Customs-house at either the French 
or Swiss frontier it is probable that the bag 
will not be opened at all, but if it is, the 
plates will not be charged for: at least this 
has never happened in my experience, and 1 
have done the trip a score of times or 
more. Again and again I have entered 
Switzerland with eight or nine dozen 5 by 4 
plates and six dozen whole-plates, the 
majority in a handbag of considerable size 
(with extra strong sewn as well as riveted 
handles !), and the rest in some other article 
of hand luggage or in the pockets of a 
greatcoat, and never have I been questioned 
at the douane. 

Arrived at the winter-sport resort one 
finds, naturally, that a fair proportion of 
one's photography has got to be done with 
the small hand camera. The ski-er, for 
instance, can hardly take the bulkier instru- 
ment with him on his mountaineering trips. 
What he requires is the tiniest apparatus 
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which wil work. But at times, for one reason or 
another, we feel no desire to ski, or, in fact, to go 


particularly far afield. Then is the opportunity to use 
the stand camera, with its battery of lenses, its set of 
ortho. screens, and so forth, all aids dear to the heart 


of the landscapist who has pictorial leanings. 

But tramping along the snowy byways with a whole- 
plate camera and tripod would be a fatiguing job (snow 
is a particularly tiring surface to walk on), were it not 
for the blessing of the toboggan. My two illustrations 
teach their lesson at a single glance; and I need hardlv 
labour the point. Suffice it to sav that by strapping 
the big camera on to the toboggan, all one’s burden— 
or almost all—is removed. Along the level the 
toboggan, with the slightest pull, glides delightfully, 
despite its pounds and pounds of freight. U phill, 
naturally, it is a little stiffer; but the toil of dragging it 
is nothing to that of carrying the camera on one’s back. 
And downhill, one sits on the toboggan with the camera, 


and away one goes, braking slightly lest an accident 


should occur, but often covering a mile or upwards of 
a mile at a far faster pace than walking, and without 
putting forth the smallest muscular effort. 

Were it not for the existence of the toboggan, I con- 
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fess І do not think I should take my whole-plate camera 
with me to Switzerland. The toboggan makes all the 
difference. The straps are arranged so that they can 
be undone in a moment and the camera erected. And 
the toboggan also acts as a table on which one can lay 
down a dark slide, or what not, without getting it wet 
in the snow. Those who have fumbled with their para- 
phernalia in a snowdrift will realise that this is a real 
consideration. 

A final word to those who picture tobogganing as a 
breakneck dash, calculated to shake the camera to bits 
and make pinholes all over the plates in the dark-slides. 
One can toboggan like that if one wishes; but one can 
go at a snail’s pace if one wishes. It is a matter of 
personal taste, and can be controlled absolutely by the 
tobogganer. The bumpiest road, if taken very slowly, 
will not harm the apparatus if the latter is p: icked with 
reasonable care. 

Wherefore, I sav to the would-be Alpine photo- 
grapher : Do not shirk taking a proper supply of appa- 
ratus and plates. They will be less of a bother in the 
apparently fatiguing snow region than on the roads of 
England. The toboggan will carry them for vou; and, 
downhill, will carrv their owner as well. 


Bv S. DAWE. 
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Y ON 


HIS is not exactly an 

account of what I do. 
Its kind of ideal. Partly 
its what I have been doing, 
partly what I propose to try 
to do (sometime), and partly, 
perhaps, what I think one 
ought to do. 

To begin by a little explana- 
tion, don't suppose that I'm 
going to indicate means by 
which you are going to collect 

Б sundry half-guineas for your 
prints, for I'm not—I don't know how to; sometimes when I am 
more pessimistic than usual I a/most wish I did, and, anyway, if 
I did, I should keep it to myself. Also, in the past I have 
prided myself, in print and otherwise, on #0/ being businesslike ; 
after all, I don’t think I am, in the ordinary acceptance of the 
term—at any rate, I never seem to have any ready money. 

However, the evidence for the prosecution is as follows: Since 
November, 1008 (A.D.), I have been keeping in a notebook a 
record of all the subjects I produce that get to the “framed 
print ” stage. | 

The idea arose as follows: in the said November I had осса- 
sion to get together a collection of my work (so-called) to lend 
to a photographic society, and it seemed desirable to send a kind 
of catalogue with the prints. When they came back it occurred 
to me that it would be a good thing to keep this list in a more 
permanent form, so that I should know what I had sent, in case 
the said society in its blindness should ever want a second help- 
ing. Of course, it hasn't! When I had entered the thirty prints 
up in a book, it followed naturally to add the few remaining 
more or less decent subjects that, for one reason or another, I 
hadn't sent. A further small step was to add, from memory, a 
list of exhibitions to which the various prints had been sent, also 
notes of the papers and dates on which various subjects had been 
reproduced. A man of money might suitably embellish the book 
by means of gold-leaf at places where the said reproductions had 
been paid for! 

When you come to think about it, the idea is pretty useful (I 
mean the whole of it, not only the last suggestion of all). For 
instance, how am I to remember what prints were rejected by 
the R. P. S. three years ago, and which were then sent to the 
South London Exhibition and medalled? And then, again, it is 
interesting to see how often one can get one’s pet subjects 
rejected. (I haven’t collected quite enough statistics to launch 
out on this subject Бу itself yet.) 

To make the matter rather clearer, I am adding (there seems a 
good bit of this adding, one way and another) a specimen entry, 
as follows: “Where Witches Walk,” the “Where” and “Walk” 
are crossed out, and “THE WITCHES’ ROAD,” in capitals, 
appears as the edited title, second edition. (I am rather in favour 
of “The Road of the Witches” at present; it saves trouble with 
apostrophes). 

Then there is a space for the origin of the title, and, in 
the earlier cases, before I had reformed, the awards that the 
particular print had gained. Then come notices of its appear- 
ance, or, rather, want of appearance, in public, e.g. : 

Salon. 1909. Rejected. 
* Portsmouth. 1000. Invitation. 
* Southport. 1000. Invitation. 
Birmingham. 1010. 
Weybridge. 1010. Loan. 
R. P. S. 1910. Rejected. 

t London Salon. 19:0. Rejected. 

* This sort of show has a lot to put up with. 

t The lack of further comment means that it was hung, I 
don't know why. It doesn't often happen. 

t The fact that there are no *c's" or “X’s” means that 
the glass was broken, and that it was mended again (at my 
expense) before I saw it again. 

NoTE.—This particular print, when discussed by the 
Society of Night Photographers, was considered quite unlike 
any time of either day or night, and yet I still find it dis- 
tinctly pleasing. 

Then follows a further space for its future history, if any, and 
then the final entry, “О. E. Feb., 1909,” a reference to the fact 
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that it has been circulated in 
one of the postal clubs that I 
used to belong to. 

This last point is more im- 
portant than one would sup- 
pose, but it is evidently very 
necessary in view of the fact 
that I find a good many people 
besides myself put duplicate 
prints into ‘folios of the 
same club, sometimes in suc- 
cessive ones, at other times 
with an interval. 

The above abstract from my book of photographs is a typical 
case, but in later entries I have generally added, directly under 
the title, the size, and, in cases where prints in more than one 
process have been circulated, a note is made of this. Also, but 
it hasn’t occurred lately, a note is made of where sales have taken 
place. In fact, if it wasn't for the book I am describing I should 
have forgotten by now that I’d ever sold a print. In cases where 
prints are given away or exchanged, this is also put down. 

When I began to write this business manual, I thought that I 
belonged to three "folio clubs, but while still in the * Throes "— 
it hung fire a bit—a fourth has turned up—that of the Society 
of Night Photographers, which revolves on a peculiar orbit of 
its own. Well, this is just where an extension of the idea of the 
book comes іп, as now, like the man in the opera (comic), “I’ve 
got it on the list,” and, as I’ve explained, in its notebook. I shall 
be able to make, up an excuse in time, even if I can’t produce 
a print for its next arrival. 

The extended idea works thus-wise. I keep a piece of card- 
board, actually the back of a plain postcard, in the book 
marked .... 


Photographs for Folios. М.Р; G.F | 3P 2 
** Portrait Fantastic” mcm | + + + 
“ Afterglow" ... „|. ,A- plate # 


Twickenham Ferry. II. 


“А Summer Breeze” ... Ж T 4 


Moonlight, O’ford Station ii I910 

Heidelberg. a ... ie E | Е mE 
Heélde'berg: B us ee- Ж 4 | а С 
St. Paul's. III. ... ist neg. | * + É 


"| Aug. 1910 | 


------:--- ——— 


and so оп.... 

As will be seen, the first column gives the title or descriptior 
of the particular print; the second indicates its relation to the 
Society of Night Photographers ; where there is a diagonal line 
it indicates that the subject is one that cannot possibly be 
stretched into a night one with the faintest hope of truthfulness. 
The remaining columns show whether the subject has been circu- 
lated in either the “Great Effort," “Postal Pictorial Photo- 
graphy.” or the “Zodiac” clubs. Where there is more than one 
mark in a pigeon-hole it means that more than one print of the 
subject has been circulated. 

There is, I think, only one further point, and this is that, in 
the case of promising small negatives, the locality or prospective 
title is entered in pencil before the enlarged negative is made. 


Digitized by Google 
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Thus: “An Old-time Harbour ” (Portsmouth); “Portrait of а 
Golfer”; “Teddington Lock,” dusk, with snow. These are 
inked in when the enlarged negative is made, the pencil being 
rubbed out when the title is finally settled. 

The advantage of this procedure to one who, like myself, has 
to do his photography in occasional bursts of great strenuous- 
ness is that one can settle at once which is the most promising 
` material to go on with, so that one doesn't have to hunt through 
plate-box after plate-box collecting likely negatives, as the nega- 
tives on the "selected list" are kept in a box by themselves until 
they are either scrapped or have a transparency made from them, 
and the "selected list" is checked occasionally against a Well- 
come's exposure notebook in which I write notes of most of the 
plates I expose. 

I notice at this point that, very characteristically, I've left out 
sundry important facts about the book. In my case it is a note- 
book some 6j by 8 inches; in its youth it probably cost 6d. or 
9d. It appears to have some forty pages, which are ruled with 
- faint blue lines of which I take no notice. I fold the pages down 
vertically, and in all except one or two cases the subjects only 
have one of the vertical half pages to themselves. One of the 
exceptions had a whole page because it was a popular success, 
and was reproduced four times and some ten copies sold. The 
other, because I thought it was going to be, and wasn't. Its 
score is : reproduced twice (without payment), rejected three times 
(Selah !), thrust thrice оп unsuspecting invitation committees. 

In view of the fact that I've so far only used some seventeen 
pages to record my photographs that count, from 1906-1911, the 
book should be large enough for the lifetime of the ordinary 
non-professional, and for this very reason it would be worth 
while, if starting again, to begin with a rather better book. 
There is more mud, ink, hypo, etc., about the cover of my book 
than seems strictly necessary. 

I find that in the book are various other separate pieces of 
paper and cardboard with such things as lists or diagrams of 
possible subjects, of prints available for exhibition, of prints for 
“Photograms of the Year." These are arrived at with con- 
siderable ease and some completeness when one has a book to 
refer to, and were either non.existent or a considerable bother 
before I had it. 

This is all very nice, isn't it? But where is the stuff that I’ve 
produced lately? The truth is, that I've done no practical 
photography for many moons. 


Night Photographs at “Тһе A. P." Little Gallery.—Readers 
are reminded that the exhibition of work by the Society of Night 
Photographers will be opened at THE A. P. Little Gallery, 52, 
Long Acre, on January rst. 

Death of Mr. James Leadbeater.—We regret to have to report 
the death of Mr. J. Leadbeater, of the firm of Leadbeater and 
Peters, of Rotherham. He has been closely associated with 
photographic matters for the past fifty years, and was well known 
as an investigator and writer on photographic and scientific 
subjects. He was one of the first to secure photographs of 
lightning flashes. | 

* Lantern Slides.’’—A third edition of the most useful booklet 
bearing the above title has just been issued by Messrs. Wratten 
and Wainwright, Ltd., of Croydon. It is full of practical hints 
and formule for the lantern slide worker, and should be in the 
hands of all interested in this branch of photography. Readers 
of THE A. P. AND Р. М. can secure а сору on application to the 
firm at the above address. 

Ilford Photographic Society’s Exhibition will be held from 
February 19-24 at the Headquarters, Cecil Hall, Park Avenue, 
Ilford. In addition to the usual members’ and open classes, 
there will be a special class for unattached amateurs living in the 
district, who may compete for a plaque and certificates. Full 
particulars can be obtained from the hon. secretary, Mr. T. M. 
Weaver, 69, Elgin Road, Seven Kings. 

Owing to the retirement into private life of Mr. Carter, who 
for many years was in charge of the old-established business of 
Sands Hunter and Co., its control will, from Jan. 1, 1912, he 
vested in Mr. A. Oglesby, who has gained valuable experience in 
leading firms elsewhere, and in whose hands the high reputation 
of this well-known business (formerly carried on in Cranbourn 
Street, now in Bedford St.) will doubtless be fully maintained. 
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Facts and Formule for Practical Workers. 


KEEPING UP TEMPERATURE OF SOLUTIONS. 


с in winter is often unduly prolonged by the 
low temperature of the solutions. A simple but effective 
way of raising the temperature of the developer is therefore 


worth knowing. Lay a few laths of wood, bound together by 


crosspieces, from back to front of the sink. The developing dish 
or dishes stand on this support. Underneath place a flat dish 
(or basin, if there is sufficient height) containing hot water, 
which should be renewed occasionally. The steam from the 
water will warm the dishes, and maintain them at a fairly equal 
temperature. Should they show a tendency to get too warm, 
slide the support to one side or remove the dish from underneath 


for a short time. 
-- — --%Ф 


PREPARING А ROLL-UP LANTERN SCREEN. 

HE following useful recipe is from an American source, and 

will doubtless be appreciated by all who wish to coat their 
own lantern screens. The coating is pliable and does not crack 
easily, and the screen can be rolled up. The formula is as 
follows :—1 pound glycerine, 1 pound white glue, 2 pounds zinc 
oxide (French), 1 gallon hot water. Apply while hot to the 
screen. It is better to stretch the muslin, calico, or thin canvas 
forming the screen on a smooth surface while doing the work 
and also during drying. А gallon will cover a screen ten feet 


square. 


NEW YEAR GREETINGS. 

C) NE of the best ways of making New Year greeting cards is 

by means of the picture postcard. They are easy to do, 
and they have this advantage, that the recipients save them 
more readily than they do the ordinary folding greeting card. 
Although sensitised postcards can be purchased with the greet- 
ing printed on them, it is much more effective to make one's 
own design, and very easy to accomplish. The three following 
methods can each be varied to suit individual needs :— 

First, the mounted print method. Procure a piece of card- 
board, pale grey for preference, and mark out a rectangle four 
times the size of a postcard, say, 11 in. by 7 in. This is what 
you must put your print and greeting in. For instance, mount 
a half-plate print on medium grey paper, cutting it down till 
there is a border 4 in. wide round the print. Then mount again 
in the rectangle (where suitable), write the greeting, and copy 
the whole in the camera to postcard size on a half-plate (using 
a slow plate), after which any number can be printed off. If 
two narrow slips of card are gummed on the negative to form 
an angle as a guide into which the cards can be slipped, printing 
IS a very easy matter. 

The second method is absurdly simple. Pick out a suitable 
half-plate negative (a flower subject is very effective), paint care- 
fully on the glass szde of the negative, in Photopake or other 
opaque pigment, a suitable greeting. Then put in a half.plate 
frame, and print off. The thickness of the glass will not make 
the writing fuzzy, if printed in a direct light and the printing 
frame is not moved during exposure. 

The third method is suitable for those who have a quarter- 
plate or smaller camera. Print on a postcard masked so as to 
leave a white margin. Take the cards to a local printer, who 
will print on them your own name and greeting, in neat orna- 
mental type, for about 15, 6d. per hundred. А nice finish can 
be made by plate-marking the print with the Leto Boardoid plate- 
marker, which can be obtained very cheaply at any dealer's. 


NEXT WEEK'S “А.Р.” 
THE FIRST PART OF A NEW VOLUME. 
Draw the attention of your photographic iOS to it. 
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Under this heading letters from readers on 
various topics will be published every week. 
It must be understood, however, that the 
Editor will not be responsible for opinions 


expressed by correspondents. 
ON LIGHTS AND SHADOWS. 


Sır, —Mr. Antony Guest gives us from time to time in this 
journal his views and criticisms on pictorial photographic work. 
The evident earnestness which he brings to bear on these tasks, 
and the respect with which he regards his utterances, a respect 
shared in common by all writers who feel their responsibility and 
seek to form and lead opinion, make me the more regret some 
of his pronouncements which he sometimes propounds as fact. 

A critic may be an objective and analytical observer and yet 
unconsciously fall at times into the snare of subjective observa- 
tion and criticism. The two are poles apart. Mr. Guest must 
indulgently pardon me if I am wrong, or if I have misunder- 
stood him, but some of his criticisms put forward as statements 
of fact seem to me to lack foundation. 

I quote here from * Photograms of the Year, 1911-12," recently 
reviewed in your columns. The late Mr. Snowden Ward, the 
editor, writes therein, * Some time ago I was greatly surprised by 
a statement made by a well-known and thoughtful critic" (Mr. 
Antony Guest) “that ‘black skirts in sunshine should never be 
darker than the shadows they cast.' . . . It, surely, needs a great 
deal of qualification." Apart from the reflecting capacity of the 
receiving surface on which the shadow is cast, and the amount 
of diffused light from, say, neighbouring objects and clouds 
which may illuminate that shadow, on which questions Mr. 
Snowden Ward dwells, there is another matter which needs 
elucidation, and that is whether Mr. Guest has in mind some 
particular angle at which the sunshine on the skirt must be 
reflected to the observer in order that the shadow shall be the 
darker of the two. If he intends his dictum to apply only when 
the observer is standing at the angle at which the reflected beam 
is at its greatest intensity, then, doubtless, he is right. In such 
circumstances a “black” crow would show patches of silver hue. 

Mr. Snowden Ward goes on to say,“In all our photographic 
work we need a greater amount of observation and reflection." 
This is very true, and is the lesson Mr. Guest has been inculcat- 
ing ever since the late Mr. Horsley Hinton induced him to con- 
tribute to these pages. But it is not easy, it is not a natural gift, 
to observe and reflect. Not many men out of the sum total can 
look at things objectively and without preconceived notions or 
personal tastes. Such as can have mostly been trained by соп- 
tact with facts. 

When we set out to observe and reflect it must be without pre- 
judice; we must try to recognise for ourselves such of nature's 
doings as we can and not depend too much on “laws” we have 
gathered from books. To resume, Mr. Guest has told us that 
water reflections render light objects as darker than the originals, 
and dark ones as lighter. I respectfully suggest that it is not 
safe to dogmatise about reflections, collectively. There are 
reflections and also reflections modified by influences foreign to 
themselves, current or wind, for instance. 

This law, which Mr. Guest gives us as governing a// water 
reflections must, surely, be bad. АП light intensity degrades by 
reflection, and the ratio has nothing to do with the original 
intensity. It is surely obvious that the percentage loss of 
intensity in a reflected beam will be independent of the original 
intensity of the beam. There cannot be normal reflection without 
loss of light, and this loss will be of the same relative amount 
whatever the intensity of the light. 

A normal reflecting surface cannot subtract light from an image 
in one part and at the same time add light in another part. Mr. 
Guest says it can; that light objects are reflected darker and 
dark ones lighter. He has told us that the reflection of the dark 
hull of a boat will be more “naturalistic” if rendered in a 
higher tone than the hull. In his review of Mr. Charles Job's 
work at the R. P. S. (p. 463, Nov. 6th), he says, “As has more 
than once been pointed out, reflections are but a softened image, 
not a repetition of objects, and ‘never’ have their strengths of 
light, shadow, or definition.” Mr. Guest must kindly excuse me 
when I say that this dictum should not be allowed to pass un- 
challenged. I flatly traverse that “never.” In so writing Mr. 
Guest is running full tilt against, perhaps, the most elementary 
law of nature by asserting that work can be done for nothing. 
If there be one thing pure photography and a good plate can do 
truthfully it is to render the correct relative values of objects 
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and their reflections. Therefore, when a straight print shows, 
as many do, a dark object with its reflection darker still, that 
print is a true record of the respective values. Pretty often I 
could show Mr. Guest a water reflection of a dark object which 
is darker than the object reflected. In clear, still or slowly 
moving water I should expect to find it so always. 

When a water reflection is modified by wind, current, or by 
floating matter such as suspended mud, which matter reflects 
light and so masks the true reflection, then, certainly, the 
general effect of the reflection will be as Mr. Guest says it 
always is. These interferences represent “work done,” and the 
dark object becomes lighter in the reflection. But to say that it 
is so always is an assertion too sweeping and comprehensive, 
and cannot be substantiated. 

Not only are Mr. Guest's observations of nature occasionally 
open to question, but so also are those on photographs criti- 
cised by him in this journal. Twelve months ago (Dec. 27th, 
1910, p. 628), he contributed an article on the work of R. M. 
and R. L. Cocks. Of one picture Mr. Guest wrote :— 

“A bold effort on the part of R. L. Cocks is ‘The Storm’ (repro- 
duced in THE A. P. AND P. N. for Dec. 6th), with its fine sky, 
wild atmospheric distance, and appropriate foreground, with 
sombre masses according with the general sentiment. There is, 
however, a serious defect in the forced high-lights, which are the 
more aggressive by contrast with their shadowed surroundings. 

“Тп such a scene the highest light is necessarily in the sky, and 
reflected lights cannot be of the same intensity, while they would 
also be dimmed by aerial perspective. A really excellent work 
is spoilt by this cheap contrast of light and shadow, and I would 
venture to suggest to R. L. Cocks that he should bring the lights 
down to a tone a little lower than the highest light in the sky. 
They would then take their places in the picture, to the augmen- 
tation of its effect, and one would the better appreciate the 
rapidly drifting clouds if they were not handicapped by such 
competition." 

The dates are not so old but that readers may readily turn up 
the numbers if they wish. It is a case in which they can judge 
for themselves. I need not pick out the pungent items of the 
destructive portion of the criticism above; I ask the reader to . 
consider them carefully and look at the print. It is worth while 
to refer to that print. Mr. Guest is candid in his criticism, and 
I am sure he will allow me to be candid too. The highest light 
is in the sky. The foreground lights are almost drab in com- 
parison. More than this, they will be found to be a trifle lower 
in tone than the grey border surrounding the print. Any possible 
doubt may be removed by masking the print, cutting holes 
through the mask where required. I was led to make this test 
because I could not reconcile the statements in the criticism 
with the print. A lady to whom I showed the print said at once 
that the light in the sky was the brighter. I enclose a copy for 
the editor's inspection. 

If we go to nature and observe her we shall see what Mr. 
Guest styles *cheap contrasts" when in surroundings such as 
shown in Mr. R. L. Cocks's picture. These contrasts of nature 
are too great for artistic convention (I don't call them “cheap ”) 
and must be modified in picture making. Had Mr. Guest taken 
this line of argument no one need have dissented from him. 
In so doing he would have been frankly stating his views to be 
subjective (that is, that he fersona//y felt the lights in the fore- 
ground to be too strong), and the subjective view is the basis of 
“artist’s interpretation.” Mr. Guest put his views forward as 
objective (that is, as statements of actual fact, something apart 
from his own sensations or emotions). He who commits him- 
self to a definite statement should be extremely careful, for if he 
trip a few times on matters of fact, we may come to regard his 
utterances with less respect, and perhaps put too low a value 
on them.— Yours, etc., W. R. BLAND. 

Duffield, Derby. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL. 


Yorkshire Federation Programme for 1912. 

Almost daily one has reminders that the age of 
youth is past, and our candid and yet truthful 
t-iends point to the gathering streaks of silver 
that intermingle where we are loth to see. To 
the point, there are some twenty-five or more 
societies in the Yorkshire Photographic Union, 
and the unwritten law is to go round them, as 
far as possible, before taking the return journey; 
but at the meeting: on Saturday the delegates 
embarked on the return phase. They decided that 
the next annual meeting shall be at Wakefield on 
April 2oth, and that the annual excursion be to 
Hull on June 22nd. І shall never forget the 
brilliancy of these two previous functions at the 
same cities, and I am making по invidious 
comparison when I say they were quite the most 
successful. A new 1012 diary, purchased this 
week, has already been taken into use and the 
dates underlined in red. 


Rotherham Honours. 

The Rotherham Photographic Society were 
honouring themselves, their successful exhibition, 
and their excellent Mayor at a banquet recently. 
Many kind things were said of each other, all 
equally deserved. The Mayor presented the 
president’s champion cup to Mr. H. A. Hill, who 
has the safe custody of it for the next twelve 
months. Plaques were also presented to Messrs. 
Е. С. Blackshaw Hill and W. С. Briggs. 


Scarborough Photographic. 


There is no better expert in Yorkshire than Mr. 
A. E. King at postcard printing, and at a 
recent meeting of the Scarborough Photographic 
Society he gave the members the benefit of his 
experience. His special appliances for the work 
of postcard printing are alone well worth seeing. 


Hereford Exhibition Results. 

In a later report I am informed the exhibition 
of the Herefordshire Photographic Society for 
1911 has fully maintained the standard set in 
previous years. The hundred selected exhibits 
are indeed a very fine collection of members’ 
work. The show has just closed after about a 
fortnight’s exhibition, to which the public have 
responded fairly well. To the Deputy-Mayor (Mr. 
Walter Pilley), who is president of the society, 
the heartiest thanks of al] amateur photographers 
will be extended for the very generous presenta- 
tion of a handsome silver challenge bowl. The 
terms of the gift are that the bowl shall be 
awarded to the member who produces the best 
photograph, whether of architecture or landscape, 
and the photographs must be taken within the 
limits of the county. 


The “ After-dark Brigade." 

As a sequel to a most entertainin 
tive lecture at the South Essex Camera Club, 
on “Night Photography," by Mr. Creighton 
Beckett, about twenty members of the “ After- 
dark Brigade ” sallied forth recently. Under the 
guidance of the lecturer, Trafalgar Square and 
Leicester Square were visited, where the monu- 
mental figure of Shakespeare standing out against 
the “ Empire” lights was photographed by a 
whole row of cameras. Waterloo Place next en- 
gaged the attention of the club, and several 
attempts were made. Some members strayed as 
far as the Victoria Memorial, while others found 
their way to the Embankment, where suitable sub- 
jects abound, day or night. The walls of the 
exhibition, which, by the way, is in March next. 
will no doubt disclose the result obtained, i.e., if 
the cat has jumped. 


Caravanning as an Ideal Holiday. 

Mr. Edgar Bellingham, at the Nottingham 
Mechanics’ Institute, humorously described himself 
as a professor in the art of holiday-making, and 
his fascinating description of what he calls “а 
gipsy holiday in the land of the Lancashire 
witches ” must have left many hearers with the 
impression that caravanning is the ideal way of 
holiday making. Mr. Bellingham has a rich fund 
of humour, a fluent, pleasing delivery, а keen, 
observant faculty, a passionate love of Nature, 
and a wide range of general and historical 
information. 


and instruc- 


Drastic Criticism of the Midland Slides. 

“H. C. C.,” criticising the Midland’ Federa- 
tion slides, in a loca] photographic column, at 
Leicester, on the occasion of the set being shown 
at the Leicester Literary Society, says: “1 do 
not wish to be unkind in my remarks either 
about the quality of the slides or the selection 
committee, but if they (the slides) are the best 
work sent in by the various societies, it is time 
the slide collection was dropped, both literally 
and figuratively. I wonder," says he, '' what the 
northern societies would say to such work as 
representative of some of the leading societies in 
England. At least a dozen slides are not equal 
to the work of the veriest novice. I am only 
pleased my society is not represented in such a 
collection.” If this criticism of “Н. C. C." is 
correct, then it is high time the Midland Federa- 
tion looked to its excellent reputation; if not 
correct, then the Federation should go “ bald- 
headed " for “Н. С. C." 


Sidcup Camera Club Exhibition. 

Somewhat belated, the particulars of the exhibi- 
tion of the Sidcup Camera Club came to hand, 
and I am glad to find it has been a great success 
in every sense. For the first time, open classes 
were included, and, having regard to this fact, 
were fairly well filled. Oscar Hardee and Arthur 
Norman are the prize-winners, whilst W. Eller- 
beck received the approval of the judges. In 
class G there was no award. 


Edinburgh Photographic Society. 


This society opened their annual members' 
exhibition on Saturday, November sth, with a 
very good show of work of a high standard. The 
judges were Messrs. Jas. Hay, A. Eddington, and 
T. Drummond Shiels. Some 128 exhibits were on 
display, amongst which were many excellent ex- 
amples, and particularly the landscape class. A 
special and interesting feature of the exhibition 
this year is a collection of record and survey 
photographs, forming a part of the very large 
collection already made by the society. This is 
being added to with the idea of completing the 
photographic record of the city, and in time should 
form a very valuable collection. In a few years’ 
time even, many of the subjects of these photo- 
graphs may be out of existence. The sets shown 
illustrate the style it is intended to mount the 
set to be handed to the care of the Corporation. 
Another attraction was that the exhibition was 
free of admission. 


Presentation at Swadlincote. 


Mr. C. G. Earp, the assistant secretary of the 
Swadlincote Photographic Society, who is leaving 
for Sydney, N.S.W., Australia, was the recipient 
of a presentation from the members, as a token 
of their appreciation for the valuable services 
rendered to the society. Mr. A. Eley (vice-presi- 
dent), on behalf of the members, presented Mr. 
C. G. Earp with a Gladstone bag and the 
society’s best wishes for his future success. Mr. 
Earp, in responding, said it was with mingled 
feelings of pleasure and regret that he accepted 
the valuable and useful present they had given 
him, a pleasure to be the recipient of their good 
wisbes, a regret that he was leaving friends he had 
known for years. He hoped to keep in touch with 
them, as he was retaining his membership. Mr. 
Earp will also be expanding the bond of union 
if he joins the Sydney society and gets his A. P. 
AND P. N. regularly from Gordon and Gotch. 


A Seasonable Subject. 

Mr. Hill’s subject, at the Mid-Essex Photo- 
graphic Society, was “ Flashlight Photography.” 
He said it was a branch of photography which 
members could take up during the present season 
when the light was bad and uncertain. With the 
aid of the flashlight powder and the little lamp, in- 
door portraiture, still-life studies, and animal photo- 
graphy could be carried on successfully. Mr. Hill 
carefully explained the different steps necessary in 
the making of a negative and its development. 
He considered rodinal an ideal developer for such 


negatives. As a demonstration, Mr. Hill took and 
developed a negative of the members at the 
meeting. 
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An Autochrome Screen. 


At a lecture to the Bournemouth Camera Club 
Dr. С. Hamilton, on “ Some Gardens at Bourne- 
mouth,’’ by the autochrome way, said he first com- 
menced to take up the process of colour photo- 
graphy when the plates required treatment in 
thirteen solutions. Now only three solutions 
were necessary, and the whole process was simpli- 
fied. To render the subtle differences in colour 
and tint of a series of specimen orchids and roses 
Dr. Hamilton used a screen which was a trans- 
lucent one made of architect’s tracing cloth, 
treated with vaseline, and which the lecturer 
found, after testing almost every possible material, 
gave the best results. It was certainly the 
opinion of those present that they had never 
before seen autochrome slides 50 effectively 
exhibited. 


Oxford Camera Club. 


It is rather a pity there was such a small turn 
up at the Oxford Camera Club, when Messrs. 
Robinson and Minn together gave an excellent 
exposition of the allied processes of reduction 
and intensification. With characteristic thorough- 
ness and diagrams, a very lucid explanation of 
the varying ratios of intensification compared to 
the varying original densities of the negative, 
was given. 


Good for the Plate Maker. 

Mr. Brown, the president of the Warrington 
Photographic Society, had the pleasure of wel- 
coming a large audience of members on Tuesday, 
to hear another lecture, given under the auspices 
of the L. and C. P. U. Mr. J. Pilkington, of Sale 
Photographic Society, gave his paper on '' Toning 
of Lantern Slides." What Mr. Pilkington does not 
know about this branch of the photographer's art 
can hardly be worth calling knowledge, for he 
has a record of ten thousand finished pictures, and 
has another couple of thousand now ready to 
bind and finish. Many of the pictures thrown on 
the screen were very fine, both in subject and in 
tone, and as the formula employed for obtaining 
cach result was at the disposal of any member 
present, it made a most instructive evening. 
Warrington is ever changing its topography, and 
the society is out to record it ere it is too late; 
consequently, I hear the society are going over 
their old negatives and making a start to do the 
matter thoroughly. 


A Sale Record. 


The Sale Photographic Society are rather proud 
of the fact that out of a total of 158 evenings 
arranged this past six years, their own members 
have been responsible for the carrying out of 118, 
and this excellent result with a membership never 
larger than twenty-six. The secretary has just re- 
signed, and curiosity prompts a search through 
the past syllabuses. The same curiosity prompted 
' Ariel" to look into the '' L. and C. Federation 
Year Book," but here I find they have also done 
their duty. 


Bromoil at Balham. 


A most practical demonstration was recently 
given before the members of the Balham Camera 
Club by Mr. Giles, the well-known demonstrator of 
Messrs. Griffins, Kingsway, which proved an ex- 
cellent and instructive evening to all. The demon- 
strator said he intended to show not only how 
the pigment should be applied, but also how to 
remedy defects and errors which might occur to 
the inexperienced, and decided that instead of 
building up and finishing a complete print in a 
formal way, he would work up only part, and then 
request the members to make suggestions and 
alterations for its improvement as they desired. 
This mode of procedure was received with great 
interest. In the course of the demonstration, stress 
was laid upon the importance of keeping the 
temperature of the washing water, after bleaching 
and fixing, at о to оо deg., also that pigmenting 
should not be done in a very warm and dry atmo- 
sphere, as the dry heat caused the latent. image 
in the emulsion on the paper to subside, thus 
giving a tendency to create flatness in the final 
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Enlarger. 
I am making an "enlarger for quarter-plate to 
12 by ro, and would be obliged if you could 
tell me correct distance of lens to plate and to 
print, etc. W. S. (Bolton). 
You omit to state that all-important 
item, viz., the focal length of lens, but 
perhaps we can tell you how to calculate 
the distances for yourself. Now, enlarging 
4 by 3 to 12 by 9 is enlarging three 
diameters, or three times linear. Conse- 
quently, you will have to multiply the 
focal length of your lens by 4 to get the 
lens to paper distance, and then divide 
this by 3 to get the lens to negative dis- 
tance. By way of example, suppose you 
have a lens of 5 inches focal length; then 
4 times 5, or 20 inches, will be the lens 
to paper distance, and one-third of 20, or 
6$ inches, the lens to negative distance. 
As regards your question of what will be 
the best aperture, we cannot answer this 
because the answer depends on the kind 
of effect you want. This is a point which 
no one but yourself can settle after a few 
trials. 
Carbon Process. 
I have some articles of paper composition on 
which I should like to print a particular 
photograph. Is this possible by the single 
transfer carbon process? Ií so, would the 
paper require any coat? Can I buy this coat- 
ing, as I only want about half a dozen prints? 
W. D. (Canonbury). 
For a single transfer substratum dis- 
solve 1 oz. of gelatine in 20 oz. of water, 
and either soak the paper or coat it with 
this solution somewhat freely. Let it dry. 
Now dissolve ro gr. chrome alum in 2 oz. 
of water, and swab the galatine-coated 
surface with this, and let it sink in and 
dry. Or you can proceed as follows :— 
A: Dissolve gelatine т oz. in water 20 oz. 
B: In 1 oz. of water dissolve 20 gr. of 
chrome alum. Make A and B as warm as 
the hand will bear the containing vessels, 
say 110 F. Now add B to A a few drops 
at a time, stirring the mixture briskly all 
the time. Then bath or coat the paper 
with this *chrome gelatine." | 


Two Accidents. 8 
Inadvertently I put an exposed film into an 
acid fixing bath instead of into the developer. 
I tried freshly made developer. Can I do any- 
thing to bring out the picture? Can a film 
hastily dried before a fire and badly tide 
marked, be restored? F. R. (Llandudno.) 


The fixing bath has dissolved away the 
silver salts required for the making of the 
negative by the aid of the developer. As 
this part is dissolved away you can only 


resign yourself and be more careful for 
the future. The drying marks may some- 
times be somewhat mitigated by soaking 
the film for a few hours in cold or cool- 
tepid water. But here again it is a case 
of take warning. 


Redevelopment. 
In one of your volumes you mention a process 
of intensification by first bleaching and then 
developing with hydroquinone, but the article 
does not say anything about fixing after the 
developing, nor whether the work can be done 
in daylight. T. D. (London, W.). 
Yes, this process can be carried out in 
daylight. This process is used for two 
different effects, i.e., for producing a 
stronger or weaker negative than the 
original, i.e., intensifying or reducing. 
If the second development is carried on as 
far as it will go, an intensification result 
follows, and no fixing bath is required ; 
but if a reduction effect is desired, the 
second development is only carried on a 
little time, and this is followed by a slight 
washing and the usual fixing bath. You 
had better make a few experiments with 
some discarded negatives. 


Retouching Films. 
I have a film camera. Can you tell me how 
to secure a film so as to be able to retouch 
it? W. P. (Hammersmith). 
The film is developed, etc., in the usual 
way, and then when thoroughly dry the 
coated side is lightly rubbed over with a 
drop of retouching medium, and this is 
allowed to dry for half an hour, when it 
may be retouched with suitable pencils. 
If you wish to retouch on the smooth, 
non-coated side, this is first given a sur- 
face like very finely ground glass, by rub- 
bing it with very finely powdered pumice. 
This may be applied with a tuft of rag, 
or washleather, rolled up into a hard ball 
about the size of a walnut. The pumice 
powder is tied up in two thicknesses of 
fine muslin, and then dabbed on the film 
so as to use only the finer grains. The 
rubbing ball is then applied in a *con- 
tinuous spiral" manner. 


Lenses, etc. 
I should be obliged if you could tell me how 
to tell if a lens is an anastigmat, and how 
much it would be likely to cost? I have 
obtained cheaply a projection lantern, which 
appears to be fitted with a good lens. It gives 
a flat image with a trace of colour at the 
edges of object. There is no name on the 
mount. The instrument appears to be of a 
somewhat ancient type, etc. 
H. E. D. (Leicester). 


To test for astigmatism, hang up a 
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watch against a wall. Point the lens to 
the wall, so that the axis of the lens is 
perpendicular to the wall. Arrange for 
the image to fall near the corner of the 
focussing screen. Use the largest stop. 
If you can get the horizontal and vertical 
lines on the watch face both sharp at 
the same moment, you may reckon the 
lens to be practically free from astigmat- 
ism. If the lens is what you call recti- 
linear, it will render straight lines on the 
wall, which come close up to the edge of 
the focussing screen as straight lines. It 
is quite impossible either to estimate the 
original cost or present value of your 
lens from your description. As the lens 
bears no name, it is not likely to come 
from any firm of first rank, and yet it may 
be a quite useful instrument for all that. 
Your description accords approximately 
with a portrait lens of the Petzval type— 
viz., a bi-convex, a plano-convex, and a 
concavo-convex lens. It is a quite usual 
thing to fit a portrait lens to a projection 
lantern. The fact that you get colour 
fringes shows that it is not fully corrected 
for chromatic aberration. 
Antinous Release. 
Is not the pushing action of the Antinous 
release more likely to cause movement of the 
camera than the pneumatic release? 
E. W. (Parkstone). 
In the case of a very light camera deli- 
cately balanced you may be theoretically 
right, but in actual practice there is no 
difference. You need not hesitate to use 
the Antinous release. 
Enlarging without a Condenser. 
I wish to enlarge through my camera and 
use an acetylene cycle lamp. Would it be 
practicable to do without a condenser and sub- 
stitute one or more pieces of ground glass? 
If so, please say how many pieces of ground 
glass, and how far from the negative, 3} by 21. 
S. W. (London, W.). 
Theoretically it is not possible to get 
even diffusion with a sheet of glass, but 
if the light be strong and far away, and 
the negative small, it is possible in this 
way to get what is practically even light. 
On the other hand, the light is so full that 
it is not a desirable plan, on account of 
the low value of the hght. If you do not 
want to use a condenser, a far better plan 
is to use fhe reflector method. Take a 
sheet of smooth, but not shiny, white card, 
and with a couple of threads at. the top 
and bottom give the card a slightly curved 
surface. Place the concave side towards 
and, say, ten to twelve inches from 
the negative. Place the lamp alongside 
the lens so that it throws its light on to 
the card reflector. If you can borrow a 
second similar lamp, place one on each 
side of the lens. If not, give half the ex- 
posure with the lamp on one side, then 
change the lamp over to the other side 
for the second half of the time. On no 
account must light fall direct from the 
lamp-flame into the lens, or you will get 
all sorts of irregular action, fog, etc. 
Reducer Stain. 
Will you please tell me how to remove a 
yellow stain on bromide print, due to hypo 
and ferricyanide reducer? 
J. E. H. (Stoke Newington). 
This is a very difficult stain to remove. 
You may try a 1 in ro solution of hypo, 
freshly made, о” Water 10 oz., thiocar- 
bamide 50 gr., citric acid 50 gr. But, as 
Paddy says, the best way to remove stains 
is not to have them. When using this 
reducer, first bath the print in plain hypo 
solution, then in the reducer, and then in 
plain hypo again, and wash thoroughly. 
All the solution should be freshly made 
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An Attenuated Santa. 

Santa Claus ought to 
have been enjoying a romp- 
ing time lately, and yet, 
although I have wandered 
at large in the busy streets, 
І have never caught sight 
of his burly presence. Nor 


have I ever seen th? corpulent old gentleman, beloved of writers of 
Christmas fiction, who throws copper and silver among the small 


boys in our alley. It is true that plenty of people have been seen 
laden with Christmas presents—people who have fallen ready 
prey to the gentle suggestions, ** Looking for something different ? 
Now, why not a very choice, mild-cured York ham? Or an 
original caddie of choice Kee Mun tea. Or, again, why not a 
camera?” But all these people who are getting and giving 
presents are such jaded and harassed-looking mortals that my 
diaphragm, when it sees them, simply closes down to F/64 on its 
own account. 


The Photographic Present. 


The Christmas season can generally be depended on to provide 
character portraits of a sort. One of the noblest of my own 
pictures, illustrative of real nobility of character and resigna- 
tion, was taken just after the gentleman it represents had 
received from his doting wife a Christmas present in the shape 
of an ornamental tea cosy. Both wife and cosy were present on 
the occasion. But, to the discerning eye, there is a bitterness 
beneath the smile in that portrait, and it is not the sort of picture 
one would wrap round with holly. Ав to the photographic 
present, I question whether it exists to any great extent, except 
in the shape of small cameras which are given by aunts to school- 
boys in the fond delusion that photography may inspire a taste 
for arithmetic. The trouble is that there are not many things of 
complete photographic purpose which are priced at about ten 
shillings, which is a respectable amount to bestow on a present. 
There are plenty ot good things that are higher in price, and 
an equal abundance that are so much lower as to be absurd, such 
as a box of plates, for instance. Have we anything which makes 
a decent photographic present for about ten shillings—which, 
by the way, is about the amount it takes to have a copy of this 
paper sent post free to a friend for a year? Excuse me mention- 
ing it, won’t you? It’s Christmas. 


A Night Out. 


It was with some trepidation that I found my way into the 
Camera Club on the evening when it was given up to the night 
photographers. What mystic ritual should I witness? Would 
there be a round table of men in black masks, who, at a late 
hour, would seize some fearful implements and rush with a 
strange frenzy out into the night? The non-photographic person 
might have had his suspicions aroused by casual expressions, 
such as “ Fifteen seconds, and we had Jones’s shop-front," 
while even the word *' aperture," when considered іп the dark- 
ness of possible burglary or brigandage, has a sinister signifi- 
cance. But night photographers appear to be quite civilised 
people, and if their faces are worn by their stern vigils, at 
least the clouds of smoke very successfully disguise them. 


Revolt in the Ranks. 


But the most worshipful company of night photographers is 
riven in twain. It is the old combat between literal truth and 
what is now called the higher truth. One unbending section 
says that night photographs must be taken at night; the other, 
that they can be taken when you please. The latter section 
seeks cover behind Whistler. Did Whistler paint on Battersea 
bridge at midnight while the clock was striking the hour? 
Can you imagine him fumbling about with his palette, his 
teeth chattering, and his fingers frozen? Апа yet, is not 
" Battersea Bridge " pure painting? Why, then, is it not pure 
photography if, instead of counting the small hours in company 
with a lamp-post, vou get a night effect at mid-day by 
manipulating the exposure? “Correct exposure," said the 
leader of the Go-as-you-pleaseites, “ 18 the exposure necessary 
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for the result you want.’’ At which sophism the eyes of the 
stern, unbending section were with their hearts, and those were 


far away—to be precise, in “ Trafalgar Square in the snow, at 
11 p.m., three minutes at F/8." 


Our Letter Box. 


Harry: How can I manage to get two colours in a silver 
print? 

MazeD Mary: Can you tell me how I can avoid double toning? 
It constantly occurs in my silver prints. 

We have introduced these two querists, and trust that, by 
process of exchange, both their difficulties may disappear. 


ARTISTIC: I believe that the Cadbys work in a studio with 
white walls. I wish to work portraiture in their style, and have 
a good studio. Can you tell me how to whiten the interior? 

The best way is to mix ordinary whitening with water and 
then swallow it. A wine-glass full will generally be found 
enough. Inspection with a laryngoscope will be required from 


time to time, as the effect soon passes away. A repetition of the 
dose is then advisable. 


MaisiE: I have been photographing now for three years, and 
iny friends tell me I am quite above the average. Can you advise 
me how I can get my things into the London Salon? 

We are always ready to oblige a lady. The operation is 
really not difficult. Taking them with you, of course, proceed 
to the galleries at a time when the exhibition is open. Pay your 
shilling at the door, then up a long flight of stairs—ah, we forgot. 
of course there's the doorkeeper—and a man too! What a 
nuisance! Now had he been'a woman, how easy it would 
have been—taking them in your hands—one, two, three, there 
they would have been, right in the exhibition! But we must 
accept facts as they are, and the doorkeeper is a man. Well, 
why not enter the exhibition with your things on? We hope we 
have not misunderstood you. 

BROWNIE: How can I make slides from negatives? 

We are quite glad that you have raised this query, for it ha: 
often occurred to us that there was ample room for a popularisa- 
tion of this excellent use of photography. The negatives may 
be of any character, over, under, or properly exposed. The 
subjects may be portraiture, landscape, or what you please. ‘lhe 
plates may be capable of yielding prints or not. Nothing 
matters. Prepare a strong solution of soda in boiling water. 
Slip the negatives into this one by one. Not less than two dozen 
quarter-plates or a dozen half.plates (and the more the better) 
will be required. Assist the films to leave the glass and leave 
the former in the water. Take the basin containing the films 
to a suitable piece of pavement, or a flight of stone or wooden 
stairs will do. Lay the films on the pavement or stairs gently, 
each touching its neighbour and extending in the line of traffic. 
Keep them damp with a wet cloth till a likely person is at 
hand. Should he step upon them, he will receive all the sensa- 
tions which can be obtained from the ice-slide of our youth. 
Should you have enough films to place them two layers thick, 
the result will be all the more sudden and successful. 


My Old Dark Slide, 


I'm slow to take to any new appliance ; 
Of metal slides I've never got the knack, 
And still I place implicitest reliance 
In my old-fashioned wooden “ double-back." 
What though it jerks, and sticks, and jambs, and twitches 
Each time ’tis fitted in its usual groove, 
And could explain a multitude of hitches, 
And sometimes will not move! 


I love it; by the Yankee term, “ plate-holder," 
This wheezy fav'rite never shall be styled. 
It was the kind and motherly enfolder— 
The dry nurse, say—of my first light-born child. 
And though its flannel case has gone a by-way, 
And all its ornament is absentee, 
It wil be years—that is, if I have my way— 
Ere pensioned off it be. > 
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SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
BEGINNERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


95th 
Lesson. 


HY, it may be asked, 
should a print in one 
colour look better 
than in another? Are 
there any rules for 
the guidance of a 
novice in the matter 
of choice of colour? 
Can we get any help 
from the practice in 
U this respect in other 
graphic arts? It 
may be broadly 
stated that any colour 
used for a mono- 
chrome representation should be pleas- 
ing in itself. That is, a print in rich 
black, or delicate pearly grey, or red 
chalk may be pleasing, but one in a 
bilious yellowish green might be dis- 
pleasing, even though the subject 
were the same. The best rule for 
the novice is that it is well to avoid any 
colour except black, warm black and 
brown for general work, with possibly 
the addition of red chalk for portraits 
under certain circumstances. We would 
not suggest a slavish following of 
workers in other monochrome processes, 
but a walk round the black and white 
room in any Royal Academy will dis- 
close very few etchings, mezzotints, Or 
other monochrome work in anything 
but various shades of black and brown. 
As we have said, portraits will be seen 
executed in red chalk, or in black with 
flesh tints introduced with red chalk. 
The carbon process, which in its 
simplest form was outlined last week, 
gives a wider range of colour than any 
other, and this power should be used 
with due restraint if artistic work 1s 
being done, but the bromide print or 
enlargement may be “toned,” that 1s, 
the colour may be changed from black 
to brown or sepia. The process 1s com- 
paratively simple and certain, so long 
as a few points are carefully borne in 
mind. 

Let us run over these briefly. A weak 
grey print will not tone satisfactorily, 
for even in the deepest shadows the 
colour of the toned image will be yellow 
rather than brown. So the first point 
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to be observed is that our print, whether 
contact or enlargement, should be 
reasonably plucky. Excessive over- 
printing is, of course, undesirable, espe- 
cially as it sometimes happens that the 
toning process acts slightly as an inten- 
sifier, and strengthens the print. 

The next point is that the bromide 
print must be clean. By this we do not 
mean that the high lights must be white 
paper, or that the print must be free 
from any dust and dirt. The character 
of the high lights will depend on the 
subject and method of treatment. The 
print will be free from dust and dirt as 
a matter of course. What we do mean 
by a clean print is a print which has 
been properly exposed and well de- 
veloped, and then evenly and carefully 
fixed, so that there 1s no uneven action, 
no partial fixation, which will produce 
stains in the toning process. The im- 
portance of this cannot well be over- 
estimated. A print may look quite 
even when black, but may show very 
marked stains after toning, such stains 
often being attributed to something 
going wrong in the toning, while in 
reality they are due to defects in the 
print itself. To avoid this kind of 
trouble the print after development 
should be rinsed, and then placed in 
the fixing bath, taking care that it is 
completely immersed immediately, and 
that no air bubbles are formed either 
on the back or the front. With large 
prints it is a good plan to press the 
print under the surface of the fixing 
bath, and to pass the hand gently over 
the entire surface, then turning the 
print over and doing the same on the 
back. This is usually sufficient to en- 
sure even fixation, provided the print 
does not float on the surface of the hypo 
solution. 

Cleanliness of the print goes a little 
further still, however. The hypo must 
be carefully eliminated, for traces of 
hypo will upset the toning, and if hypo 
is present іп appreciable quantities it 
may actually dissolve some of the silver 
bromide which is formed when bleach- 
ing. 

Tasty, the print must be dried before 


ENLARGEMENTS. 


toning. We do not say that a print 
cannot be toned without previous dry- 
ing, but undoubtedly toning can be 
done with greater certainty when prints 
have been dried. In addition, the dry- 
ing hardens the gelatine film, and 
renders it less liable to damage by 
handling during the toning process. 


Now for the modus operandi. We 
require three working solutions. 
(а) Hardening Solution. 

10 per cent. formalin, i.e., 
FOEDE. qascsis qd eae pupa I OZ. 
Т veces Dons 9 OZ. 

(b) Bleaching Solution. 

Potassium ferricyanide ... 1 oz. 

Potassium bromide ......... 1 07. 

Water un t6. saniran 20 02. 

(c) Browning Solution (Stock). 

Sodium sulphide ............ 2 07. 

WAGE up to ТОЛУОЛ Г 10 02. 

For the working solution take— 

Stock solution (с) ............ 1 OZ. 

Water eS 6 oz. 


The reason for keeping a strong stock 
solution of the sodium sulphide is that 
if kept at working strength it decom- 
poses somewhat rapidly. There are 
three kinds of sodium sulphide— the 
commercial, used a good deal in process 
work ; the white or grey ; and the pure, 
used for analytical work. The white 
or grey is the quality which should be 
used for toning purposes. a e 

The preparation of the bleachin 
solution does not present muc diff 
culty. Тһе ferricyanide is not very 
soluble, and if it can be crushed up in 
a mortar solution will be more rapid. ' It 
may be dissolved in about the full quàn- 
tity of water, say 18 oz., and then the 
bromide, which is freely soluble, added, 
afterwards bringing the bulk up to the 
20 02. | 

The prints should first be soaked in 
cold water in a clean dish until limp, 
and then placed in the formalin to 
harden them. Use a sufficient quantity 
to well cover the prints, and keep turn- 
ing the prints over for three or four 
minutes. Then wash for five minutes 
in gently running water. They are now 
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ready for the bleaching bath. As 
bleaching 15 very rapid there 15 no need 
to have a large dish or a lot of solution, 
unless the number of prints 15 consider- 
able In a bleaching solution of the 
strength given an average print should 
bleach in less than half a minute, and 
two or three may be kept in the solution 
at atime. The print is bleached when 
all blackness of image has disappeared. 
As the bath gets weaker after repeated 


use the bleaching takes longer, and 


sometimes the blackness will not disap- 
pear, which may be taken as an indica- 
tion that the bleacher is exhausted. The 
image does not disappear, however; 
after all blackness has gone there is 
still a yellowish brown image, and no 
prolongation of bleaching will remove 
this. 

The prints must next be washed in a 
dish of running water, turning them 
over the while, so that the washing is 
uniform. This washing need not be 
longer than a minute or two, and is 
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mercly to rinse out the excess of bleach- 
ing solution. They are then ready for 
the sulphide bath. Here, again, unless 
a large batch is being put through, 
there 1s no need to mix more than a 
few ounces of the sulphide solution. 
For a few half-plate prints three ounces 
15 sufficient. Тһе prints may be 
browned one at a time, as the darken- 
ing of the print takes place very 
rapidly. Do not attempt to keep the 
sulphide solution. It is far better to 
mix just what is wanted for the work 
in hand, and to throw it away when 
done with. 

When browned the prints must be 
washed, and it is at this stage that there 
is some little risk of blistering, as the 
sodium sulphide solution has a soften- 
ing effect on the gelatine. Take care 
that they lie flat in the dish, and that 
the water does not run on to them, 
but into the dish at one corner, and 
preferably by a length of rubber tub- 
ing. The prints should be turned over 
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a few times, the water running very 
gently. lf a print gets kinked it is 
almost certain to start blistering. 
There are one or two points in con- 
nection with the production of toned 
bromides which are worth mentioning. 
Some papers work better than others, 
that 15, the sepia tone obtained on some 
papers is more pleasing, and the colour 
is obtained with greater certainty. 
When you have found the paper which 
suits your work, it 1s well to stick to 
it, for that grade of surface at all 
events. A paper with a dead matt sur- 
face is not usually suitable, sepia- 
toned prints on a paper with lustrous 
or semi-matt surface having a richer 
appearance. Toned prints on white 
papers do not look well unless the 
highest lights have a slight tint over 
them. A clean white high light in a 
sepia print looks chalky. If, therefore, 
the negative is strong, and inclined to 
give high lights without any deposit, a 
cream-toned paper should be selected. 


VARYING THE COLOUR OF SULPHIDE-TONED BROMIDE PRINTS. 


OR the benefit of readers who wish to 
experiment with the sepia toning bath 
given above, in lesson 095, the following 
should be tried for securing various 
shades of red and brown. ur more 
advanced readers are probably well 
acquainted with the method, but doubt. 
less there are many others to whom the 
procedure is new. | 
The prints are bleached in the manner 
described above, but instead of using the 
browning solution as given, make up the 
sulphide solution as follows : — 


Stock solution (с) ......... 1 02 
Water ен рына солан те» 2: 
Call this sulphide solution 4. 
Now mix up the following : — 
Schlippe's salt (sulphanti- 
moniate of sodium) ...... I OZ 
Water tO: noe ыы бе IO وو‎ 


The Schlippe’s salt сап be obtained 
from the same dealer or chemist who sup- 


plied the sodium sulphide. Its odour is 
also very similar to the sulphide. 

To secure a series of tones from red to 
rich brown, the bleached and washed 
print is placed in either of the following 
baths : — 


1.— Red 
Schlippe's salt solution ............ j oz. 
WAE RSS oe EE 55% 
2.—Red-brown. 
Sodium sulphide solution (4) ... 1 dram. 
Schlippe's salt solution .......... 3 drams. 
Water ыры е өле 5 Oz. 
3.—Warm Brown. 
Sodium sulphide solution (а). 2 drams. 
Schlippe's salt solution ............ 2 ns 
Water тузшш Крнын не visis 5 OZ. 
4.— Brown. 
Sodium sulphide solution (2) ... 3 drams. 
Schlippe's salt solution ......... I dram. 
Water .....2.220 nennen nennt nennen 5 oz. 


5.—Sefia. 
Sodium sulphide solution ......... 4 07. 
Маге СЕЛИТРА ТКТ S. s 
The procedure after toning is as 


described above, and it should be noted 
that the character and tone of the original 
print will greatly affect the final colour 
of the toned picture. It is quite im- 
possible to obtain a rich colour on any 
bromide print—no matter whether red or 
brown is desired—if the original print is 
thin, grey, or flat. А rich-toned, vigorous 
bromide print (not a hard black-and-white 
specimen, but one with full gradation and 
detail and with tones ranging from nearly 
blank paper as spots of high light to prac- 
tically full black as spots of shadow) 
will generally give the best result in any 
of the above toning baths. 

It is worth remembering that a dilute 
solution of permanganate of potash used 
to rinse measures, dishes, and sinks will 
speedily remove all traces of the evil odour 
attached to the sulphide toning baths. 


PRIZES FOR OBSERVANT READERS. 


N spite of the increased difficulty of the last competition of 
this series, which appeared in our Christmas Number, the 
response by our readers has again been very great. | 
The two correct solutions first examined on the morning of 
December 13 were by the following competitors, to whom 
accordingly the prizes of a guinea and half a guinea respectively 
have been awarded :—Ist, James Н. Birrell, 7, 
Crescent, Edinburgh ; 2nd, Miss Brett, Fairhaven, Burgh Heath, 


Surrey. 


The following is a complete solution of the quotations 


given :— 


(1) “Uniform reliability ": Imperial Dry Plate Co., p. xi. 

(2) “Of surprising sharpness”: Goerz, p. xvi. 

(3) “Adaptability to all requirements": Ross, p. 11 Supp. 

(4) “Variety of artistic effect”: Autotype, p. xxii. 

(5) “For contact printing and enlarging”: Wellington, p. xvii. 
(6) “Will save a good deal of waste”: “Enlarging by Day- 


light" (art.), p. 4 Supp. 


(7) “Easily obtained without special apparatus " : Johnson, p. 2 


Supp. 


(8) “Nothing so simple”: Griffin's, p. xxviii. 

(9) “Especially interesting at this season”: Raines, p. xx. 
(то) “Holds its own ”: A. and M. Zimmermann, p. 16 Supp. 
(11) * Full percentage ": Johnson Matthey, p. 14 Supp. 


Hope Park 


(12) “Instantaneous and general work”: Zeiss, p. xxv. 

(13) “Carefully selected tones": Fallowfield, p. viii. 

(14) “General handiness of construction”: Dallmever, p. xxii. 

(15) “No skilled operator required ": Carr Bros., p. xxviii. 

(16) “Cannot stain or injure”: Marion, p. vii. 

(17) “An immense benefit”: “An Easy Method of Making Up 
Solutions" (art.), p. 503. 

(18) “Toning bromide and gaslight prints": A. and M. Zimmer- 
mann, p. xxvi. 


(19) “Brings out the detail”; “Temperature and Development " 


(21 


— 


— 


(27 


p. xiv. 


(cover). 


(art.), p. 574. 
(20) “Possessed by none of the others ": Thornton-Pickard, p. x. 
“Made to fit inside camera”: Sinclair, p. xviii. 
(22) “Always welcomed by the recipient ": Houghtons, p. xxiii. 
(23) “The light is constant": “Fireside Photography ” (art.), 


Р. 573. 
(24) “Unapproached for design”: Butcher, p. iii. 
(25) “Should be your constant companion ”: Boots, p. ii. 
(26) “Square front opening”: Adams, p. xiii. 
“Difficulty in determining correct exposure”: 


Illingworth, 


(28) “The making or showing of slides”: “Philanthropic Photo- 
graphy ” (art.), p. 501. 
(29) “Producing prints of a special quality”: Barnet, p. i. 


(зо) “Much smaller in all its parts ”: Gamage, p. ix. 
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Every week two or three prints entered іп THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWs Weekly Competi- 
tion (Beginners Section) will be criticised on this page. The 
technical data are printed as supplied by the authors; and 


the hints given may be helpful to other beginners dealing with the same class 


of subject. 4. 

T is not to be wondered at that those 

whose lot is cast on land find no little 
attraction in the running water of 
rivers, the strange moving roadway 
which comes out of the unknown and 
goes on to the receiver of all waters, 
the sea. And he whose lot is to dwell in 
the wayside cottage finds wonderment in 
the house on the water. They that go 
down to the sea in ships arouse an echo 
of the far-off Viking days of our common 
ancestry. Thus as most children love to 
build sand castles by the seaside, so 
most camera grown-up children feel 
attracted by boats, ships, and all kinds 
of waterman's gear. Small wonder, then, 
that month by month brings to our 
notice boats and ships, and vet more 
boats and ships. Here, on this page, are 
three quite tvpical examples of pictures 
wherein the boat or ship part has evi- 
dently supplied the motif. Now, in fig. 1 
we have a rather awkward composition. 
First of all, the principal object, viz., the 
ship, is obviouslv too centrally placed, 
so that it seems to divide the distant part 
of the scene into two more or less similar 
portions to the right and left. Then, in 
the right lower corner we have a rather 
muddled collection of objects which 
attract far too much attention. This little 
picture gives one the idea that the photo. 
grapher's eye was caught by the three- 
masted vessel in midstream, and that a 
snapshot was taken without paving much 
attention to anything else, because one 
can scarcely imagine anyone deliberately 
arranging for the half boat—or whatever 
the object in the lower corner may be— 
to come in the picture quite like this. 
One of the first and most useful lessons 
the photographer has to learn is that of 
seeing the contemplated view or land. 
scape or other subject, whatever it may 
be, as the Zens sees it. Тһе eye pays 
chief—and often the only—regard to 
what the mind is interested in, but the 
lens has no mind, no interests, no 
fancies, no  prejudices, and sees the 
beautiful and ugly, the interesting and 
commonplace. In a word, the lens will 
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Fig. 2.—LBB TIDE. 


By Mrs. Curtis. 


depict quite impartially whatever is in- 
cluded within its angle, whether the eye sees 
it or not. Hence we often find included 
forms which we never noticed. This 
is surprise No. 13; but also there is 
surprise No. 2, viz., our print often 


fails to give us effects of colour D | 
shade, D ^ 


contrast, or light and 
which we saw, or thought we 
saw. Thus we often notice the 
charm of subdued colours in 
water-reflection effects, but how 
very seldom do we see anything 
suggestive whatever of this sub. 
dued effect in photographs. Again, 
how seldom does a grass field, 
with or without ortho. plates. 
look ПКе grass, and not like 
sand? and so on. 

In our s?cond example, we have 
a much simpler subject, and the 
consequence is that the picture tells 
its tale with a directness which at 
once engages our interest. Jn fig. т 
the boat in the centre and that in 
the corner are rivals for our attention, so 


By Miss G. M. Lambert. 


Fig, 1.--КАМ5САТЕ. 


that the eye and mind jump backward 
and forward from one to the other, but 
in fig. 2 the single vessel forms a restful 
object for our attention. The distant 
land on our left affords an agreeable 
variety of subject for our attention with- 
out demanding too much 
notice. The least satisfac- 
tory part of the picture is 
the rather too assertive 
and not very interesting 
more or less triangular 
expanse of dark fore- 
ground in the right lower 
corner. 

It should also be 
noticed that we here have 
a very pleasantly геп- 
dered sky which greatly 
helps in the suggestion 
of space and distance. We 
draw attention to this 
point with marked satis- 
faction because begin- 
ners first ignore the sky 
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Fig. 3.—LOW WATER. 
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and show it as blank white meaning. 
less paper, and then comes the awaken- 
ing and swing of the pendulum to 
the opposite extreme by printing in a sky 
showing far too strongly pronounced con- 
trasts and sharply marked cloud forms. 

In our third example we have a rather 
more ambitious composition, for the large 
dark boat, which, of course, is the focus 
of interest, has some competitors in the 
shape of the nearer and smaller boat, 
and also the figure. But while these are 
certainly interesting features, they are not 
of sufficient force to upset the predomi- 
nance of the larger vessel. The sky, also, 
is of quite sufficient interest without being 
Over-assertive. 


By Mrs. Curtis. 


This example well brings out a point of 
some importance in picture making, viz., 
that the relative pictorial importance of 
the various objects in a composition is not 
to be measured by size, i.e., the actual size 
of the objects depicted, or the size or 
space they occupy in the picture. Here, 
for instance, the human figure is so small 
that we can only with difficulty make out 
what he is doing, and yet the fact that 
this tiny dot represents a human figure 
gives it (or him) far more importance 
than would be the case with a patch of 
similar light and shade double the size 
if it represented some inanimate object. 

Also it should be observed that a small, 
dark feature of this kind against a light 
background is more likely to be noticed 
than a similar size light figure against a 
dark background. Of course, it is under- 
stood that the fact of the figure being 
human naturally gives it additional in- 
terest and attraction. 


EW READERS of 
"The А. Р. & P. N.” 

should note that each of the 
Beginners’ articles is complete 
in itself, but the entire series 


forms a highly instructive guide 


for the Amateur Photographer. 


WP) 


Many of the back numbers аге 
out of print, but application to the 
Publisher, 52, Long Acre, London, 
W.C., will bring particulars of those 
still obtainable. 
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MEMORIES, By JOHN A. SOUTHWART. 
Awarded a Prize іп the Weekly Competition, 


December 25, 1011. 
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GITY SALE AND EXCHANGE. 


FAIR MARKET YALUE ALLOWED on any Apparatus i 
Exchange. APPROXIMATE VALUATION post free on receipt 
of particulars. Satisfaction guarantee: ? post free on receipt 


Quarter-plate Soho reflex, latest pattern, with rack 
shade, etc., fitted F/4.5 Zeiss Tessar lens, 
case; the whole set as пем; recent! 

Half-plate Sanderson Regular han 
angle rack adjustment, 


tising front, sky 
Soho changing box, best leather 
cost £20 105.; price £12 17s. 6d. 
, latest pattern, rack rising front, wide- 
| | fitted Goerz patent Series ПІ. F/6.8 double 
anastigmat, Koilos shutter 1 sec. to i-3ccth, three double book-form dark 
Slides, leather case; whole set as new; cost 618 178. 6d. ; price £12 ics. 
Quarter-plate N. and G. square reflex, fitted 5% inch Zeiss F/6.3 Series 
VILa Protar, focal-plane shutter, 1-8th to 1-1,0€cth. and time, revolving 
reversing back, Stc, М. and G. changing box, best leather case, extra 
yv ULL. eye-pieces; splendid condition; cost £36 1с5.; price 


Half-plate Shew Press reflex, fitted 8} inch Goerz F/4.8 Celor lens, rack 


focus, double extension, reversing back, with Goerz-Anschutz focal-plane 
shutter, 5 seconds to 1-1,200th and time, triple-fold hood, etc., back screen. 
three double dark slides, best quality velvet-lined leather case; beautitul 
condition; cost £26; price 615 128. 6d. 

Half-plate Thornton-Pickard Triple Imperial, latest pattern, with three-bar 
front, Aldis Series 111. F/7.7 anastigmat, Thornton-Pickard shutter, two 
book-form slides, tripod, and case; as пем; cost 45; price £3 105. 

15 by 12 Houghton Multiplex combination enlarging and reducing camera, 
as new; cost 44 108.; price £a 153. 

uarter-plate No. 3 Eastman glass-plate folding Kodak, with B. and L. 
R.R., in Unicum, long extension, rack focussing, reversing back, etc., five 
double slides, leather case; nice condition; cost 66 1cs.; price ба as. 6d. 

Quarter-plate Ross focal-plane Foldiag Press, fitted F/6.3 Homocentric, 
focussing mount, shutter speeds 1-1cth to 1-t,ccoth, three best roller curtain 
double slides, changing box for twelve plates, film-pack adapter, in leather 
case; splendid condition; cost £14 15s.; price 
46 as. 6d. 

Quarter-plate Holborn Ilex magazine for twelve 
plates, with Ilex F/7.7 В.В. lens, rack focussing, 
double rising front; good as new; cost £4 48.3 price 
355. 

Quarter-plate Shew pocket Euxit, latest pattern, 
with Cooke Е/6.6 stigmatic lens, compound shutter, 
x sec. to 1-2soth, double rising front, six dark slides 
in wallet, also film-pack adapter, leather case; as 
new; cost £12 6s. ; price £7 175. 6d. 

Quarter-plate Stereo. Co.'s screen focus folding 
Hawkeye, B. and L. Г/8 lens, auto. speeded shutter, 
rack focus, rising front, etc., best leather case; as 
good as new, guaranteed; cost £6 6s.; 398. 6d. 

3¢ by 2} Newman and Guardia Sybil, with Cooke 
F/6.5 stigmatic lens, focussing screen, twelve slides, 
and two cases; nice condition; cost £10; £7 125. 64, 

No. 1 Blocknote vest pocket, with Goerz F/6.8 
Dagor lens, twelve slides, Gaumont nickel changing 
box, twelve plates, three cases; all as new; cost £13 1s. 6d.; price £7 ss. 


H е O. ne 


standard. 
satisfied.” 


34 by 24 No. a Blocknote, fitted Zeiss F/6.3 Tessar, complete with twelve. 


slides, in leather case; as good as new; cost £16 6s. 6d. ; £10 125. 6d. 

5 by 4 Houghton Ensign de Luxe, roll-film and plate-holding pocket, fitted 
Goerz Е.6.8 double anastigmat, Unicum shutter, speeds т to r-10cth scc., 
rack focus, double extension, etc., complete with leather case; equal to 
new; cost 49 5s. ; 65 125. 6d. 

Postcard, latest Lowengard Minimal, with stirrup front, rack focus, F/8 
extra rapid aplanat, Bausch and Lomb automatic shutter and T.-P. patent 
time valve, speeds 3 secs. to 1-1ccth sec., focussing screen, and three slides; 
as new; 42 12s. 6d. 

Quarter-plate Butcher Klirax Model IL, with F/7.7 Uno Aldis lens, 
B. and L Automat shutter, 1 to 1-10oth sec., stirrup front, rack focus, etc., 
six dark slides, and focussing screen; as good as new; cost £4 15.; 
£2 125. 6d. 

Quarter-plate latest pattern Klito de Luxe folding pocket, with double 
extension and stirrup front, etc., F/6.3 foci Ensign anastigmat, Sector 
shutter r to 1t-1coth sec., six dark slides, screen, and telescopic tripod; as 
mew; cost £6 55.; £3 19s. 6d. 

Half-plate latest pattern Thornton-Pickard triple-extension Perfecta field, 
with Unit self-capping focal-plane shutter, Carl Zeiss casket set “С” 
Series VII.a Protars, also extra Carl Zeiss wide-angle Protar in set, all 
modern movements, wide-angle rack adjustment, etc., three book-form slides, 
turntable, threcfold tripod, and best case: the whole set as new, guaranteed ; 
cost £28; £16. 

P.C. Butcher Cameo folding pocket, with Beck F/8 symmetrical auto. 
shutter, т to t-rcoth sec., rack focus, etc., four dark slides, and screen; nice 
‘condition; cost £4 55.; 42 55. 

5 by 4 latest pattern Goerz folding reflex, Goerz Celor F/4.8 anastigmat, 
focal-plane shutter, 5 to 1-1,20th sec. and time, back focussing screen, 
Goerz film-pack :dapter, Goerz best leather case; brand new; unsoiled 
condition; cost £25 as. 6d. ; £418 185. 

5 by 4 latest Ail-British Planex focal-plane reflex, fitted 74 in. Dallmeyer 
Series II. Е/6 three-foci stigmatic lens, improved shutter, speeds $ to t-1,3coth 
sec. and time, revolving reversing back, double extension, etc., three double 
dark slides, and case; as new; cost 422 155.; 415 75. 6d. 


ee 


Lower Walton, 
writes: 

“There is always a certain 
amount of anxiety in choosing. 
a camera from a list, but no 
one need be afraid of the 


apparatus not being up to the 


I am more than 


N.B.—LATEST SECOND-HAND LIST SENT 
GRATIS AND POST FREE ANYWHERE. 


Klito p enlarger, quarter to whole plate, and зі by aj to half.plate ; 
as new; 6s. 

Eastman No. та Folding Pocket Kodak; perfect; cost £2 1с5.; price 215. 

Quarter-plate latest pattern Goerz-Anschutz, with Goerz Dagor Series III. 
Е /o.8 lens, self-capping shutter, 5 secs. to 1-1,2ccth sec., three dark slides, 
Goerz film-pack adapter, in leather case; splendid condition; cost $14 195. ; 
price 49 55. 

Quarter-plate Ernemann Minimum folding pocket, F/6.8 Detective aplanat, 
Sector shutter, speeds 1 to 1-10cth sec., three slides, screen, film-pack adapter, 
and case; as good as new; cost 43 155.; 42 85, 6d. 

Busch 12X Terlux prism binoculars, in leather case; as new; cost £8 55.; 
£4 18s. 6d. 

Latest No. 1a Folding Pocket Kodak, with portrait attachment; 
£2 1238. , 255. ба. 

Quarter-plate latest pattern Adams’ Idento, fitted Ross F/6.8 compound 
Homocentric improved speeded shutter, “С” changing box for twelve 
plates, film-pack adapter, and leather case; recently cost £17 165.; 
410 tas. Od. 

Halt-plate Special Ruby Thornton-Pickard enlarging lentern, best serie: 
objective, 8$ in. compound condenser, long extension front, with rack and 
pinion adjustment, patent revolving and swing and tilt negative carrier 
Russian iron light chamber, with rack adjustinent, complete fittings foi 
incandescent gas, mahogany frame and base; as new; cost £9; 46 78. 6d. 

Half-plate latest pattern Sanderson Regular hand and stand, fitted Goerz 
Dagor Series ПІ. F/6.8 double anastigmat, latest Koilos patent shutter, 
speeds r sec. to r-3coth, rack rising front and wide-angle adjustment, etc., 
Adams’ finder, three book-form dark slides, also postcard Mackenzie- 
Wishart adapter, and twelve postcard plate envelopes, specially fitted and 
interchangeable, best quality solid leather case, and Ashford patent giraffe 
tripod; the whole set as new; recently cost £22 105.; price £12 175. 6d. 

No. 3 Brownie Kodak, with portrait attachment; unsoiled; rcs. 6d. 

Latest No. 3 quarter-plate Folding Pocket Kodak, with speeded shutter ; 
unsoiled; cost £3 125. 6d. ; price £a 125. 6d. 

Klito pattern enlarger, quarter to whole plate; as 
new; 6s. 

Eastman No. 1a Folding Pocket Kodak; perfect; 
cost £42 105.; price 215. | 

Quarter-plate latest pattern Goerz-Anschutz, with 
Goerz Dagor Series III. F/6.8 lens, self-capping 
shutter, 5 to t-1,20cth sec., three dark slides, Goerz 
film-pack adapter, in leather case; splendid condi- 
tion; cost 614 19S. ; price £9 55. 

No. 1 Blocknote vest pocket, with Goerz Е/6.8 
Dagor lens, twelve slides, Gaumont nickel changing 
box, twelve plates, three cases; all as new; cost 
£13 1s. 6d. ; price £7 ss. 

34 by a4 No. 2 Blocknote, fitted Zeiss F/6.3 Tessar, 
complete with twelve slides, in leather case; as good 
as new; cost £16 6s. 6d. ; 410 125. 6d. 

5 by 4 Houghton Ensign de Luxe, roll-flm and 
plate-folding pocket, fitted Goerz F/6.8 double 
Р anastigmat, Unicum shutter, speeds 1 to 1-1coth sec., 
rack focus, double extension, etc., complete with leather case; equal to 
new; cost £9 55.; £5 128. 6d. 

Postcard latest Lowengard Minimal, with stirrup front, rack focus, F/8 
extra rapid aplanat, Bausch and Lomb automatic shutter and T.-P. patent 
time valve, speeds 3 to 1-1ccth sec., focussing screen, and three slides; as 
new; Za 125. 6d. 

Quarter-plate Butcher Klimax, Model I., with F/7.7 Uno Aldis lens, B. 
and L. Automat shutter, 1 to 1-1coth sec., stirrup front, rack focus, etc., six 
dark slides, and focussing screen; as good as new; cost £4 15.; 42 125. 6d 

3b by aj Lowengard Minimal folding pocket, fitted Goerz Dagor Series 
III. F/6.8 double anastigmat, latest Koilos shutter, 1 to 1-30cth sec., rack 
focus, double extension, rising and cross front, etc., complete with six dark 
slides-and focussing screen; practically new; cost £10; £s 18s. 6d. 

Half-plate latest pattern Houghton Triple Victo field, Busch F/8 sym- 
metrical, T.-P. shutter, all movements, two book-form slides, turntable, three- 
fold tripod, and case; as гем; recently cost 44 108. 6d. ; 42 185. od. 

Postcard Goerz Tenax folding pocket, fitted Goerz Dagor Series ПІ. F/6.8 
double anastigmat, compound shutter, rack focus, double extension, focus- 
sing screen, five dark slides, 10 by 15 cm., also adapters, si by 3i postcard 
plates, Goerz film-pack adapter, Premo film-pack developing tank, Goerz 
pattern tri-sectional aluminium telescopic tripod, fitted with ball and socket 
swivel head; splendid condition throughcut; cost £16 2s. 6d. ; £9 17s. 6d. 

Quarter-plate Eastman No. 3 Folding Pocket Kodak, with leather case; 
nice condition; cost 43 18s. 6d. ; 295. od. 

Half-plate Voigtlander Heliar focal-plane reflex, fitted F/4.5 Helinr 24 cm. 
anastigmat, also Heliar telephoto to correspond, rack focus, double exten- 
sion, rising front, revolving reversing back, shutter speeds r-1cth to 1-1,0001Һ 
sec. and time, square onen top, triple-folding decp-focussing hood, four 
double dark slides, and very best solid leather case; the whole set prac- 
tically new; cost £39; price £20. 


Cost 


All Goods are quoted at LOWEST PRICES NET FOR CASH. 
but may be obtained on DEFERRED PAYMENT TERMS, it 
desired. Particulars and Order Forms post free. Write for 
"LATEST" Second-hand List. 


N.B.—ANY APPARATUS DESCRIBED ON THIS PAGE IS AVAILABLE ON APPROVAL TERMS. 


N.B.—ALL COMMUNICATIONS SHOULD BE 
ADDRESSED DIRECT ТО: 


Telegrams—‘‘ EURYSCOPE, LONDON.” 


pr” 26 © 28, KING’S RD., Telephone—2575 Kensington. 


SLOANE SQUARE, LONDON, W. 


Branohes at Fieet Street, Lims Street, and Aidersgate Street, Е.С. 


PLEASE 


MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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Imperial Triple Extension 
STANDS ALONE. 


AWARDED 


GRAND PRIX 


TURIN INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION, 1911. 


MADE AND DESIGNED 
IN OUR FACTORIES 
AT 

ALTRINCHAM. 


CAMERA, умтн THREE - BAR 
FRONT, 


BECK SYMMETRICAL LENS, 


DOUBLE BOOK -FORM SLIDE, 
AND TRIPOD, 
1-PLATE | / 5 / = 


AS ABOVE, BUT WITH GENUINE 


ALDIS g 5 j= 


ANASTIGMAT 
Series III., F/7°7, 

Descriptive Folder Post Free. 
Dept. A. 


A ін —À B. 
5 A k 258 jb 
pe. 
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HIGHEST POSSIBLE AWARD yy) 4) 21 
' x 


THORNTON-PICKARD CO. 
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The Imperial Triple - Extension 
Outfit undoubtedly represents the 
high-water mark 


of value ever 
offered to the photographic world. 


It is made of the best materials 
and fitted by skilled and ex- 


perienced labour. 


No detail has been too insig- 
nificant to command the attention 
of the maker, consequently per- 
fection is assured in all parts. 


ALTRINCHAM. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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CHRISTMAS NUMBER 


COPYRIGHT. | 


CHRISTMAS 
GREETINGS 


and 


BEST WISHES 


to 


ALL 
OUR READERS 


Editorial. 


Christmas ! the favoured time for 
thousands of bounteous feasts, cheery 
social functions and happy reunions. 
It was Washington Irving who, in 
speaking of the pleasurable associa- 
tions cf Christmas, said : “ Amidst 
the general call to happiness, the 
bustle of the spirits and stirring of 
the affections which prevail at this 
period, what bosom can remain in- 
sensible? It is indeed the season 
of regenerated feeling—the season 
for kindling, not merely the fire of 
hospitality іп the hall, but the 
genial flame of hospitality іп ° the 
heart.” 3 
| And what about souvenirs of 
edis Christmas reunions, in the 
hape of photographs? . Naturally 

t this season. people are looking 
ell and cheerful. Be sure to secure 
à picture of the family gathering 
this Christmas. Gfoup them in 
P open if you can; if not, try some 
flashlight or magnesium photos after 
dinner. 


Some interesting examples of 
e Santa Claus” photographs are 
Тезеп g us. Are you going to 


make “Table Top Photography” 
ne of the Christmas games? The 
interesting little contest described 
on this page offers exercise for the 
ingenuity of the entire household. 


THE IMPERIAL DRY PLATE СО., LD., 
CRICKLEWOOD, LONDON, N.W. 


See 
ee 
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LONDON, DECEMBER 25th, 1011. 


Landscapes and °“ Interiors 


THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER ADVERTISEMENTS. 


[ALL RIGHTS RESERVED. 


XMAS FUN WITH THE CAMERA. 


” on the Table Тор. 


PRIZES FOR PHOTOS OF SANTA CLAUS. 


Few winter photographic hobbies 
are more amusing or fascinating than 
table-top photography, of which we have 
made mention in “Imperial Notes” 
for several weeks past. To encourage 
many who have not yet tried this 
method of creating pictures, and by way 
of giving our readers some amusement 
during the Christmas holidays, we are 
offering three small prizes (10s., 5s. and 
2s. 6d.) for the three best photographs 
of a table-top scene. Only one con- 
dition is laid down—that the scene 
must include the figure of Santa Claus. 
Otherwise all is left to the ingenuity of 
the competitor, who may call to his 
aid, in devising and constructing his 
"scene," the fertile brains and clever 
fingers of the whole household. Any 
small Santa Claus doll, ornament, cut- 
out or other small reproduction of Santa 
Claus that happens to be available 
will serve as model for the principal 
figure of the scene. For the rest, 
almost anything can be made good use 
of, provided plenty of originality and 
patience are brought into play. Making 
these photographs will, in some cases, 
afford amusement for the whole family. 
First, there must be a discussion for 
the devising of the scene; next, the 


| 
| 


HOMEWARD BOUND.—A Snow Scene. Ву F.J. BEI 


table must be selected, and the “ stage " | 
rigged up; then comes the manufacture 
of cardboard houses or suitable “ 


in- 
teriors” or "landscapes, апа the 
arranging of suitable backgrounds. 


Twigs will pose as " trees," if а land- 
scape view is being composed, and coal 
or paper as mountains. Апа before 
the scene can be completed, the whole 
household will have been searched for 
suitable toys, ornaments, ог other 
"props," and the kitchen raided for 
salt to serve as snow. Charming little 
pictures may be secured of scenes 
composed in this way, and the photo- 
graphs can be taken by day or night. 
The rules for copying or flower photo- 
graphy will give a guide as to exposure. 
For evening work, with a near-up in- 
candescent gas burner as the illumina- 
tion, from 30 secs. to 4 mins. has been 
found ample. Magnesium ribbon also 
gives good exposures. An experimental 
exposure or two can well be made. 

The closing date of the Competition 
is December 31st, as it is in every 
sense a holiday contest. Prints should 
not exceed half-plate in size and should 
be unmounted. Name and address 
should appear on the back, with notes 
as to plate used, exposure, etc. Each 


entry should be accompanied by a label 
off a box of Imperial Plates. 
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MOTION PHOTOGRAPHS 


can be taken by anyone with the 


KINORA MOTION CAMERA. 


By perfect simplicity and through the economy 
through which it works—celluloid films not being 
necessary —the newly perfected Kinora Motion 
Camera (British in invention and manufacture) 
brings Motion Photography within the range of 
the Amateur's skill and purse. 


The Kinora Camera uses paper films, and the 
total cost of a completed Motion Photograph is 
as follows :— 


40-ft. Negative Spool (640 pictures) 1/6 


Development by Bond's Ltd. .. 1][- 
Reel of complete photograph .. 3/6 
The Kinora Camera is, in appearance, very А : 
much like an ordinary reflex camera, except | The Kinora Camera is as easy to use as a hand 
that A pde duel juae е е; It is Camera. Everything visible in the viewfinder is 
m :nufactu in the style, all metal parts К к 
possible being of Aluminium, for lightness, photographed іп motion as long as the handle 
and the box covered with Morocco leather. is turned. 


The photographs are viewed in a table 
instrument somewhat resembling a stereoscope 
in appearance. These Kinoras can be had in 
a number of models, costing from 198. 


Lanterns, screens, and darkened rooms are 
dispensed with. 


Price of the Kinora Motion Camera, with 
fine specially designed Isostigmar Lens by 
Beck, 819 cash; ог 82 28. down and 17 
monthly instalments of £1 1s. each. 


The Kinora, through which the pictures are 
Write for the ‘‘Golden Book of Motion Photograpky,"" sent post viewed. This instrument avoids the necessity fcr 
free on application. a lantern, darkened room, and inflammable films. 


BOND'S, Ltd., 138, New Bond Street, London, W. 


PLEASE MENTION IMIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS 
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“WELLINGTON” QUALITY 
in the Paper is the secret of 
successful Bromide enlarging 


"U uM 
9 


BROMIDES. 


FOR ALL NEGATIVES AND EFFECTS. 
Тһе PLATINO MATT grades possess a perfect matt surface, and аге 


made іп a fine range of textures—from Special Smooth for rendering all 
detail, to Cream Crayon "Xtra Rough for broad pictorial effects. 


The ORDINARY grades have a delicate sheen, which makes them very 
suitable for negatives on the soft side. It imparts just that touch of brilliancy to 
the deepest shadow which suggests “Ше” and dispenses with waxing preparations. 


CARBON —the grade with the VELVET surface. А great favourite. 


The CANVAS grades possess a pleasing irregular canvas grain, which 
dispenses with the troublesome interposition of Bolting Silk or other 
diffusing material. 


ЕММАМО--а highly glazed surface. The Contrasty grades yield vigorous 


prints from very flat negatives, and are invaluable for process engraving. 


Ask your Dealer to-day to show you specimen prints, and to 


give you a copy of the “ WELLINGTON” Bromide Booklet. 


GRAND PRIX—HIGHEST AWARD—TURIN INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1911. 


WELLINGTON & WARD, ELSTREE, HERTS. 


And at Paris, Berlin, Bombay, Calcutta, Montreal. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS 
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LUSIRA 
PLATINUM 


Of all printing processes Platinum is admit- 
tedly the most artistic. Platinum prints are 
absolutely permanent—and the process is one 
of the simplest to work. 
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GEVAERT PLATINUM PAPER 


is now produced in 


"LUSTRA'-BLACK AND SEPIA. 


OOH : 
M 


S 


The Lustra papers are introduced to meet the 
requirements of those who prefer a very smooth 
surface. The Lustra grades also give great 
richness of effect, the surface having just a 
slight *lustra' or sheen. The surface of these 
grades is very hard, and even while wet it is 
quite impossible for the prints to be at all 
damaged by abrasion. 

SAMPLE SETS. Six pieces of cabinet paper (either 


‘Lustra’ Black or Sepia), and sufficient developing salts, 
for One Shilling, post free. 


GEVAERT, LTD. 


26 & 27, Farringdon St., London, Е.С. 


The reproductions in the design are 
of two booklets that you should have, 
and details of Gevaert Bromide, 
Send a postcard for these booklets. 


December 25, 1011. 
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THe WEEKLY COMPETITION 4 


"THE А. Р. AND P. М.” Weekly Competitions are for the benefit of all readers of this journal. А first prize consisting of ten shillings’ 
worth of materials or apparatus, obtainable from any regular advertiser in the paper, and a second prize, consisting of five shillings’ worth of 
materials, are offered every week for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of production, the only qualification being that 
the producer is a bona-fide amateur photographer. In addition, a prize equal іп узше to the second prize is given for the best mounted print 
sent in every week. Suitability, taste, and care in mounting are the chief points considered when awarding this prize. 

For beginners, and those who have never won an award in any photographic competition or exhibition, a special prize of five shillings’ 
worth of material, obtainable from any regular advertiser in THE A. P. AND P. N., is offered every week. 

Extra prizes are awarded when the quality of the entries is above the average. Each print must have one of the coupons given every week in 
the advertisement pages afhxed to its back, and properly filled іп. 

The prize-winning prints are retained, and right to reproduce in THE A. P. AND P. М. is reserved. All unsuccessful prints are returned, 
accompanied with a written criticism, if stamps for return postage are sent. 

Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know the particular apparatus оғ 
materials they choose for their prizes. The prizes must be selected through the paper, and must not be ordered independently from dealers. 

The Editor’s decision on all matters connected with these Competitions will be final. 
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Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to Francis 
A. Tinker, 43, Firth Park Road, Sheffield. (Title of print, 
“Қ.Р. S. Visitors." Technical data: Plate, Kodak film; stop, 
F/6; exposure, 2 seconds, May; printing process, enlargement 
on Wellington bromide. 

The second prize to Dr. J. L. Heinke, L 14. 10., Mannheim. 
(Title of print, “Portrait of a Lady.”) Technical data: Plate, 
Paget S.R. ortho.; stop, F/8; exposure, 1-1oth second ; time of 
day, 5 p.m., September; developer, pyro; printing process, 
Paget bromide. 

An Extra Prize is awarded to W. C. Squires, Rugeley House, 
Hardwicke Street, Cambridge. (Title of print, *The Court, St. 
Cross, Winchester.") Technical data: Plate, Wellington Anti. 
screen; lens, Euryplan; stop, F/6; exposure, 1-roth second; 
3-times screen ; time of day, 3.3o p.m., August ; developer, pyro- 
soda ; printing process, bromoil. 

The Mounting Prize to H. R. Dorning, 8, Pall Mall, Chorley. 
(Title of print, “Puzzled.”) Technical data: Plate, Paragon 
ortho. ; lens, Ensign anastigmat ; stop, F/8 ; exposure, six seconds ; 
time of day, 11.30 a.m., November ; developer, pyro-metol ; print- 
ing process, bromide enlargement. 


Hon. Mention. 


Fred Hartlev, Nelson; H. M. Kellam, Bolton; Mrs. A. 
Massue, Edinburgh ; D. G. Hyslop, Grangemouth ; Mrs. Brook- 
ing, Wisbech; S. W. Shore, Cricklewood; G. Wansey Smith, 
Finchley; Albert J. Manning, Hereford; Frank W. Gardner, 
Harrow; Percy Merrell, Shrewsbury; Wm. Hill, Leek; H. E. 
Wood, Stoke Newington, N. 

Class I. 


W. J. Sayer, Chatham (2); F. Fouraker, Upper Norwood, 5.Е.; 
W. C. Coates, Willesden Green; Miss Alice Ryves, St. Columb ; 
Francis A. Tinker, Sheffield; Pail Carden, Kennington, S.E.; 
H. P. Dinelli, Hammersmith, W. (2); Hy. Warner, West Ken- 
sington Park; H. E. Pracy, Walthamstow; Mrs. F. Wild, 
Bristol; Miss K. P. Cunliffe, Northwood (2); Miss Elsie Ross, 
Wilmslow; E. G. Evezard, Beckenham ; Walter Arkless, Gates- 
head (4); В. Schleicher, Gladesville, N.S.W.; С. Lucas, 
Clapham Park, S.W.; W. E. Ball, Dulwich, S.E.; J. Ed. Clay, 
Scarborough; Miss F. Barron, Stafford; A. Woodhead, Goole 
(2); Leonard Harrison, Nottingham; A. Austen, Birmingham ; 
Miss N. Hyde, Worcester; Mrs. A. Taylor, Strawberry Hill, 
Middlesex ; C. H. Stableford, Birmingham; A. L. Hitchin, New- 


castle-on-Tyne (2); E. S. Perkins, Newport, Mon. ; Wm. Т. 
Allen, Lewisham ; Chas. T. D. Lindsley, Grahamstown. 


Class II. 

A. Olsen, Denmark; H. Wright, Birmingham; Miss F. T. 
Townsend, Switzerland; G. G. Paton, Belfast; Guy Foyster, 
Ilfracombe ; Miss L. Spence, Colnelly ; F. H. Stallman, W. Nor- 
wood, S.E.; Mrs. S. Edwards, Blackpool ; Walter Arkless, Gates- 
head-on-Tyne (2); Hy. Warner, W. Kensington Park; T. 
Green, Newcastle, Staffs; Geo. Morrison, Grantham ; L. Perry, 
Clapham Common; Miss Dorothy Lloyd, Carnarvon; E. W. 
Withers, Harrogate; Jas. Fuller, Brighton; Ralph Kendal, 
Liverpool. 

Class III. 
All entries not marked in Classes I. and II. have been placed 


in Class III. 


BEGINNERS' SECTION. 

The Beginners’ Prize is awarded to E. H. E. Pidev, 13, Eliza- 
beth Street, Belgravia, S.W. (Title of print, “A Forest Birch.") 
Technical data: Plate, Barnet; lens, Dagor; stop, F/11; 
exposure, three seconds; 5-times screen; time of day, 11.30 a.m., 
October ; developer, pyro-soda ; printing process, bromoil. | 

An Extra Prize is awarded to A. J. Andrews, 39, Station Road, 
Penge, 5.Е. (Title of print, “The Dome Above Mist and 
Smoke." Technical data: Combination print, foreground: 
Barnet S.S. ortho. ; lens, г. r. ; stop, F/8; exposure, и second; 
time of day, ro a.m., November; developer, m.-q. Distance: 
Barnet S.S. ortho.; lens, r. r.; stop, F/8; exposure, 1-2oth 
second; time of day, 11.30 a.m., November; printing process, 
enlarged on Paget P.M. bromide. 

Beginners' Class. 

B. C. Westwick, Mansfield ; O. G. Dixon, Canterbury ; H. E. 
White, Kensal Rise, N.W. ; Stanley Galloway, St. Anne’s-on-Sea ; 
IIarold G. Sears, Bournville; John O. Johns, Polperro; С. A. 
Martin, Gillingham ; W.A. Turner, Bournemouth ; Geo. J. Single- 
ton, Rathmines; C. Geoffrey Williams, Rotherham (2); Thos. 
A. Hudson, Sunderland; A. Babbage, Truro; Frederick Cock, 
Camborne; С. Weise, Eastbourne; R. J. Barnes, Wimborne ; 
Hilton Pearson, Toronto; W. Forbes Boyd, Edgbaston; Miss 
Emily Brampton, Finchley, N.; Geo. Gilbert, Oakamoor, Staffs ; 
Mrs. МсЕ. Kelly, Howth ; John Davies, Plymouth; R. J. Cooper, 
Birmingham; F. T. Goggerel, Glasgow; Percy Fellowes, 
Hendon, N.W.; Miss H. Winter, Leicester; K. G. Austin, 
Bristol ; L. Redman, Salisbury. 


WEEKLY COMPETITION COUPON. "нЕ лматеца рнотосялрнен 
Prints must reach the office not later Avaliable until 
than the first post on Friday, Dec. . 9. an. 6. i 
Title of Print ...... а... —— MT eene 0 
Particulars of Plate, Exposure, Lens, Stop, Time of Day, Date. 3 
Developer, and Printing Росезв............................ Е ран — | 
£ 
00906006000050008500020009002229 99909250500a9090000000090500009459990089999 069o000c09000009906 ТҮТІГІНЕ 8 
£ 


**996980009090600090060900020€9429920500469209800920889 9990900090990 096cs6090992092 eeccese 0500200020: 
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DECLARATION.—I hereby declare that I am а bona-fide Amateur Photographer, and 
that the whole of the work in the production of this photograph was done by me. 1 
agree to abide by the decision of the Editor. 


Name (if a lady, write Mrs. or Miss) .. 


LEKE EJ Фәзеооееееевеегегбееовееегооеәеевееее 


olonial an 


IMPORTANT.—The Coupon must be securely affixed to back of print. and if its return 
is desired a sufficiently large stamped addressed wrapper or envelope must be 
enclosed, otherwise the Editor cannot be responsible for loss or delay. 


State һеге............................. Whether stamped addressed wrapper enclosed for return, 
Mark package outside "' WEEKLY COMPETITION.” 


Coupons of any date can be used b 
Cole 3 Fo Y 


BEGINNER'S COUPON ONLY. 


Prints must reach the office not later 
than the first post on Friday, Dec. 29. 


THE AMATEUR PHOTOQRAPHER 
AND PHOTOQRAPHIO NEWS. 


Available until 
*Jan. 6. 


Title of Print............. ааа ыл — n F— iat 
Particulars of Plate, Exposure, Lens, Stop, Time of Day. Date. 
Developer. and Printing Process 


*9»0999009009090090020€ Фобоооооовоев оъ 


DECLARATION.—I hereby declare that I ат а bona-fide Amateur Photographer, that 
the whole of the work in the production of this photograph was done by me, and that 
I have never won a Prize іп a Photographic Competition or Exhibition. I agree to 
abide by the decision of the Editor. 


Name (if a lady, write Mrs. or Miss) 


PAC OS Geir oid cope Lt нн а ү SS 
IMPORTANT.—The Coupon must be securely affixed to back of print. and if its return 
is desired a sufficiently large stamped addressed wrapper or envelope must be 
enclosed, otherwise the Editor cannot be responsible for loss or delay. 
State here whether stamped addressed wrapper enclosed for return. 
Mark package outside " BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION." 


геееееоовевеееввееееееввеве $9999520090002a500000000900020290* 
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ENQUIRY COUPONS. —Either or both of the above Coupone muet accompany Queries оп Teohnioal, Pictorial, or ойһог mat: ere. 
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GRIFFIN € 


The Monarch 
of the 
Gaslight Papers. 


A paper of surpassing excellence, giving 
refined, delicate prints easily from all classes 3 
of negatives. Top in brilliant results, 24495 орва E 
obtainable simply by varying the exposure. PE 

Of all Dealers, іп 6d. and 1)- packets. 2% 
MEQUIN, the famous developer 


GRIFFINS 
for gaslight papers. aS 2 к ( | / | | (Ы 
Per box of six packets, 1/3. "a" Т-А CI F | X h | 1 Wi 
Per aeris? ja Еа. 6d. M EQU l М ILL 


; есен ас ФАЗШОНҮ PAPER 
oh Һи n B 
PACKETS 
FOR GASLIGHT PAPERS FOR 


ING PURE HIGH-LIGHT e! OIN 
5 
М tx XQUISITE VELVET BLACKS 
г “о 


LONDON 


RODINAL 


FOR PLATES, FILMS, LANTERN SLIDES, BROMIDE and GASLIGHT PAPERS, 
FOR SLOW DEVELOPMENT, 


FOR TANK DEVELOPMENT, 
FOR RAPID DEVELOPMENT, 


i Lili 


Sole 
So t 
GRIFFINS, KINGSWAY, LONDON. JOHN J.CRIFFIN & SONS I» [| Kingsway, LoNpox 


FOR TIME DEVELOPMENT, 
Per 3 oz. bottle, 1/4. FOR OVER - EXPOSURE, 
FOR UNDER - EXPOSURE, 
8о. , 2/8 FOR AMATEURS, 
»16oz , 4/8 FOR PROFESSIONALS, 
FOR LANDSCAPES, 
| FOR SEASCAPES, 
AVERAGE DILUTION - FOR PORTRAITURE, 
For Negatives, 1—25 parts of Water, FOR ARCHITECTURE, 
For Positives, 1—100 parts of water. 


FOR HANDINESS, 
For Timed Development, 1—100 parts of water FOR RELIABILITY, 
FOR KEEPING PROPERTIES, 


FOR ALL and EVERY KIND OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


CHAS. ZIMMERMANN & Co., 


(Photographic), LD. 


13, Bartlett's Buildings, London, Е.С. 


Sele Wholesale Agents — 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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The ‘‘ Houghton” Reflex in use with the simple and perfect that it will 


users. 


All complicated tension adjustments have been abolished. 
It is self-capping, and every action is controlled from the outside. 


The “HOUGHTON ” FOLDING REFLEX is not a camera that 
can be produced in large quantities, It is such a perfect piece 
of apparatus that only the most skilful workers can be employed 
making it. The success of the camera depends on the smooth 
and faultless working of every part, and each model has to be 
built entirely by skilled craftsmen. 


comfortably. 


finest reflex obtainable. 


the “HOUGHTON” FOLDING 
REFLEX is of an entirely new 
type. It has never before been 
fitted to any camera, but it is so 


hood extended. compel theadmiration of camera 


reflexes of the solid or box pattern. 
the first folding reflex ever devised, it was the first 
to be put on the market, and it has been so much 
appreciated that it is regarded by experts as the 


This reflex folds up 
compactly so that 
you can carry it 


ГЕ “ HOUGHTON " FOLDING REFLEX removes 


the objection that is so often raised against 


It was 


The Focal-plane Shutter in BRITISH MADE. 


The “ HOUGHTON” FOLDING REFLEX is a camera for the S троп кейе 


amateur who is content with nothing but the best. 


The “HOUGHTON” FOLDING REFLEX CAMERA is made in Quarter- 
9 x 12 cm. sizes only, and is sold complete as described, with three specia 


Dark Slides, of best quality and finish, with ebonite draw-out shutters, 
Complete, with “Ensign” Anastigmat Lens, f/5.8, Series I., н. огох 12 т 


No. Ix. 
No. 12. 
No. Ip. 
No. 1h. 
No. 1а. 
No. 1b. 


6 in. 
Complete, with « Ensign’ R Anastigmat Lens, f/4. 5, Series IV., 
6 in 


Complete, with “ Cooke ' Е ` Anastigmat Lens, £/4. 5, Series IL, | 
6 in. Я 
Complete, with Goerz “ Dagor ” Anastigmat Lens, f/6.8, 
Series III., біп. ... : 
Complete, with Goerz “ Celor " Anastigmat Lens, £/4.8, 
Series І.Б, 6in. ... . 
Complete, with Zeiss “ Tessar " Anastigmat Lens, (45, 
Series І.с, 6 in. 1 


Camera and Three Double Slides, without Lens 


£21 


25 


24 


24 
24 


24 
18 


piati and 


Double 


10 
10 

0 
10 
10 


10 
0 


co ооо 


Any Photo Dealer can give you further particulars about this camera, or а descriptive booklet 


will be sent free by post on application to 


HOUGHTONS 


The LARGEST oC БІСТШЕЕКЕЕ of CAMERAS and 
PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATU іп Great Britain. 


88 and 89, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, 


TD 
e. 


W.C. 


хі 


* ASOLUTIOT E 


Glaze your 
prints with 
“ENSIGN” 
GLAZING 

SOLUTION 


All you have to do is to soak 
a piece of clean rag or sponge 
with the solution and wipe it 
over the glass or ferrotype 
plate. While the plate is 
wet all over with the solution 
the prints are laid on, limp, 
just as they come from the 
washing water, and then 
squeegeed into contact in the 
ordinary way. When dry, 
the prints drop off, beauti- 
fully glazed with a brilliant 
lustrous finish that vastly 
enhances their appearance. 
If needed quickly, the prints 
can be dried off with heat. 


One firm uses over 
400 gallons a year. 


Another user writes: '' The 
glazing solution is certainly 
grand stuff. I have used it 
for 15,000 postcards, and 
had none of the trouble I had 
with French Chalk, etc. 
The price is insignificant.” 


1/- 


for а 10-oz. bottle, all ready 
for use. 


ASK YOUR DEALER. 
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س — سے س 


NO AIR SPACES IN THEALDIS. 


GOOD 


BRILLIANT NEGATIVES WITH THE AL DIS. 


WRITE FOR 


OUR NEW LIST. POINTS 
ALDIS BROS., 


SPARKHILL, BIRMINGHAM. 


33/-BUYS A /4 РІ Е/6 ALDIS. 


ior ғады zar eng 
к ы 
ow 


et 9% 
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That name 
and mark. 


can only be employed in connection with 


CRITERION 


NONSTRESS BROMIDE. 


It is our registered Trade Mark, and indicates the presence of a quality 
unique in the annals of paper produc ion. 


That quality cannot be obtained in any other photographic paper, 
and it means just this— 


That the delay, annoyance, trouble, and expense associated with 
the stress-mark, common to all other bromides, are entirely and 
‘totally eliminated. 


Think what that means—then ask your dealer for CRITERION 
NONSTRESS BROMIDE. 


He sells it, or if he doesn’t, we'll supply direct on receipt of remittance. 


Remember, there is no other genuine nonstress—hence, insist upon 
Criterion. 


THE BIRMINGHAM PHOTOGRAPHIC Co., Ld. 
7, Stechford, Birmingham. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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ae “BRAY” BURNERS, 


$ by 4 Goerz-Anschutz, Dagor lens, 3 slides, film-pack adapter, 
Suitable for Enlarging Lanterns, 


De 


айй leather CASES COME ЖІК fovcscceceesecchcucsavsovacsebevesnaekecdoosusaceresdecuices 610 о 
44 by 3} Zeiss Minimum Palmos, Tessar lens, F/6.3 3 double 
slides, film-pack adapter, and leather case, up-to-date model, 


ünd very Ane Condition.. aioe ARAS eê 9 6 @ COAL GAS. PETROL AIR GAS. ACETYLENE. 
44 by 3l Voigtlander roll-flm camera, Dynor lens, F/6, Koilos 

shutter, leather сазе -COSU OVEL dO -2;:5::5555::-“%%»4%559-%56%5%5555664е ее 5% 5 12 6 
41 by 3} Goerz Tenax, Syntor lens, film-pack adapter, and BRAY '09 “С” 

ЖАГП CRUS, Very MICE ОТА. GiensestiUrgsisveuilioVag teret Maie dir ts 6 10 o 


UPRIGHT 


44 by 3l roll-him Kodak, canvas case, nearly new, up to date 117 6 


44 by 3} Regular Sanderson, Goerz Dagor lens, 3 slides, and 

о КАЗ GORE ADONE STE BOERS iussa CSS атана vé RES eoa 700 INCANDESCENT 
4.5 by 6 Goerz Vest-pocket Tenax, Dagor lens, 12 slides, and BURNER, 

Bn purses; COUL GUT СОУСА 49 Que exo алалы (EUR ааыа aa ea Aap RA Va 7 5 0 


Patent Gas 


4.5 by 6 No. 1 Blocknote, Zeiss Tessar lens, 6 slides, 2 purses $ 10 o 
64 by 41 No. 4a Folding Pocket Kodak, Goerz Dagor lens, 


үз У далел де EEOC д ruso else sa ИКЕМ ИА 9 oo 
5% by 34 No. 3a Folding Pocket Koda Е, Ross Homocentric lens, 
in: compound- shutter, leather CASE ANNES Salas sh ае бань 6 10 о 
st by 31 No. ҙа Folding Pocket Kodak, with Auto shutter, and 
ААРЧУУ РЕРНИ АРЕ РЕЗЕҢКЕ 310 о 
by 4 Adams' Popular Videx, Zeiss convertible Protar lens, H. I. 1. BURNER, 
vii. a, 6 double slides, and canvas case, nearly new .................. 17 0 О With Patent Gas Adjuster 


64 by 41 Thornton-Pickard Ruby camera, з double book-form 


Slides, turntable stand, time and inst. shutter, 8 by 5 Ross rapid 


Symmetrical EDS. айй Саб ы. мығым кенен дате нан dA IRI SA ina $ 10 о E ERI 
5 by 4 Zeiss Minimum Palmos, Unar ‘lens, F/s, 6 double slides, ES ATMOSPHERIC 
КАШИ ДАШ Т адын NU AEVO кад d FLEX LOS HABE та бекіне V ы 715 0 = TYPE FOR 
5 by 4 Sinclair Unar, Zeiss VII.a Protas lens, 4 double slides, E: 
ЕНШРУ" pater SCORE) ӨТЕР” ЖАБ ERE estu ial кузна дына алла кире ан Cas. 11 10. O ES ACETYLENE қ 
44 by 34 Planex reflex, біп. Homocentric іы ns by Ross, 3 double Ж “ELTA” 
НИЕ” RAG. = T Саулай жену suÀRTXRS 4233 cinta beg dptsgnccvaskiaasiae’ 750 ELTA 
44 by 3} Adams’ reflex, з doub slides film-pack adapter, Zeiss An atmospheric 
convertible Protar lens, VIL a, ei CANVAS case; cost 627 ......... 1110 О burner, the special 
44 by 34 Nettel focal-plane camera, Ross Homocentric lens, feature of which 18 
з double slides, film-pack adapter, and leather case ..................... 6 5 o Ini cam betur 
41 by 31 Talmer camera, by Talbot and Eamer, Cooke lens, III., down & left quitelow 
HOME тұ plates: bag CHANGING ышы ананы ырғын ьа 4 09.0 жар 
, 10| 4 à without carbonising. 
4} by 3} Dallmeyer Popular hand camera, stigmatic lens, III., rr pe ) re 
WEEE жесе Сова. holds. Ча; WIRES” „а окса огоо Ses Gee Kos 315 0 TO beast ЫН AN + , 
4l by 3} Lizars' Challenge A folding hand or stand, Cooke lens, A d t BERE Full Particulars & Prices from 
ЭТ СОЛИСІ ЗЕТТӘ 7127-2-17 uico eria or SRE айн 310 О —————————— GEO BRAY & CO Ltd 
44 by 34 No. з F.P.K., with Auto shutter, and leather сазе... 3 о o U. L. C. BURNER, ° 9 وه‎ 


37, BEDFORD ST., STRAND, LONDON, W.C. Opposite the vivil Service Stores. 
(Established for 30 years at 20, Cranbourn Street.) 


With Patent Gas Adjuster. 


Leeds, England. 


“The Finest Assortment.” 


E13 CAMERAS 3 ART MOUNTING PAPERS 


(Gadsby Series) 120 Varletios 


[С О тиши FOR: OLD mun Complete Sample Book, 6d. free. 


PACKETS (state desired shades): 


CAM E RAs SOLD, 


EX CHANCED. 


ILLUSTRATED ano BARCAIN 4/575 POST FREE. 


` XMAS PRESENTS. 


24 pieces 12 by 10, ог 36 pieces то by 8, Ж/. 
SHEETS, 25 by 20 sie 2d. each 
Orders under 2/-, postage 31. extra. 


W. FRANK GADSBY, 


Specialist in Art Framing and Mounting, 
Braunstone Gate, LEICESTER. 


OUR EXCHANGE SCHEME, 


We are prepared to take old Cameras in part pay- 

ment for New or Secondhand Cameras. etc., of any 

make ; the difference in price, if any, belng paid in 

cash or on an Extended Payment System— 

ecknowledged to be the most liberal ever offered. 
Write for particulars. 


A Kodak makes a useful and 
welcome gift. 
All models іп stock from 5/. upwa ds 


mE WESTMINSTER 
PHOTOCRAPHIC ЕХСНАМСЕ 170 


HLOXFORO STREET, 
ILI. VICTORIA STREET, LONDON. 


INTERESTING LISTS FREE. 


THE SERVICE CO. („эе тр» 
292, High Holborn, London, W.C. ro ا‎ PEIC M UON. THE 
Telegrams : Admitted'y London Phone, : 260 Central. ADVERTISE IN 
"THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER 
AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS." 


PRICE Ө/- NET. Post Free. PHOTOGRAVURE REPRODUCTIONS 
OF THE FOLLOWING: 


PORTFOLIO of PICTURES. v — 


Me!ton Meadows, 
BY THE LATE Fleeting and Far, 


Niagara. 


A. Ho RS LEY — On PLATE-SUNK MOUNTS, Size 15! by 11. 


With a Biozraphy of Mr. A. Horsley Hinton; Notes on his Photographic aims and ideals; and a criticism 
of the Five Pictures, by A. H. Blake, M.A. 


— 


London: HAZELL, WATSON @ VINEY, Ld., 52, Long Acre, London. W.C. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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: SPECIAL :: 
PORTRAIT 


PLATES 


FOR FINE ART ` ART PHOTOGRAPHY. 


YIELD SOFT NEGATIVES WITH SPLENDID 
GRADATION AND FINE MODELLING. 


Perfect 
High-Lights 


Artistic 


Portraiture 


SAMPLES (with booklet) 1-рі. 6d, 5x4 9d. 4-pl. 1/- POST FREE. 


SOLE Manufacturers: 


THE LETO PHOTO MATERIALS Roman Wall House, 
COMPANY, LIMITED, 1, Crutched Friars, London, E.C. 


Factory: Leto Works, Edgware. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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DISTINCTIVE 
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December 25, 1011. 


PRIVATE GREETING CARDS SPECIALISED. 


State quantities required, an 1 Lily white will quote. 


ENLARGEMENTS 


From Negatives 


Cheap Unmounted Line. 
10x8 10d. 12210 in 15 x 12 is, 64. 
Cepying trom Prints 64. each extra, 


HALF-TONE POSTCARDS from Photo or Negative. 
500, 16/6; 1,000, 20/6. Including block. 
COLLOTYPE POSTCARDS (per Subject). 
250, 7/6; 500, 9/6; 1,000, 14/6. 
Black and White Glossy or Matt Photo Postcards 
12, 1/-; 50, 3/6; 100, 5/6. 
Machine printed —50, 2/6; 100, 5/-. 
Automatic New rorem. 


250. 10/.: 500, A cip 1.000, 35/-. 
Short Printe: 1 Titles free, from | Negatives or Prints 


EVERYTHING PHOTOGRAPHIC. 


As the first e to make and print detached phete 
* we are at your service. 


THE HALIFAX PHOTOGRAPHIC СО. 
HALIFAX, ENG. 
Wires: “ Litvwarre.” HALIFAX. 


Use ‘LILYWHITE’ Papers & Postcards. 


PRICE EXTRACT 


from our ' Lily’ art Booklet. 


Tei. 1044. 


Free on napp a an 
ораи dS ges prio, 


Con fainineg oe 
"ri алі т 


Жасақ? 


le 


LILYWHITE 


Papers. 


LILYWHITE 


Postcards. 


PHOTO CHEMICALS 
and. PLATES. 


Unique Service of 
PHOTO PRINTING 
AND ENLARGING. 


9*99760909094909900000000900009000009090090000000000000000000 


DIRECT POSTAL SUPPLY 
at Manufacturers’ Prices, and interested 
application to orders given, is the secret of 
Ом” success. 
Our booklet,“ LILY” edition, is distinctive, 
like everything * LILYWHITE." 
Apply for a copy now, please. 


999990090999009000900000020009000000000000000000000090 


THE HALIFAX PHOTOGRAPHIC CO., 


Halifax, Eng. 
Tele. . 1041. Wires: " Lilywhite," Halifax. | 
ج‎ 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN 


роокз оп Photograph у, 


SPECIAL 
PREPAID SCALE. 


Photogra$hic Businesses sor Sale and Wanted. Photographers requiring Assistants. 
Assistants wanting Situations. Miscellaneous, Professional, and 1 rade Announcements. 


74. per W ord. Minimum, 18. ба. 


LINE to LEADBETTER & PETERS, 

Rotherham, will bring Illustrated Cata- 
logue. P.O.P. postcards 2s 28. 6d., self-toning 
ós. 6d. per 100. 


NY BACKGROUND on our 50 Design 

List, 8 by 6, 6s. ; 8 by 7, 8s.; 8 by 8, 

12s Guaranteed in all detail to give great 

satisfaction. List, stamp. — Pemberton’s, 
Rushton, Blackburn. 


| ARzstic BACKGROUNDS, Interiors, 


Exteriors, Landsca Conservatories, 
8 by б, 5s. 9d. ; 8 by 7,-8s.; 8 by 
T lanes, motors ; desi; ns, ‘stamp. — 108. 
range Avenue, Reading. 


A WEALTHY COMPANY requires Men 
of energy and tact to act as 

tatives. Previous experience not essential, 

but applicants must be of good appearance. 

Adı ress, Box 3,276, Office. of this Journal. 


Educational, 
Scientific, Literary, Medical, and 


all other subjects. Second: ‘hand at half- 


rices; new at 25 per cent. discount. 
atalogue free. State wants. Books 
sent on approval. Books bought. Best 


rices given.—W. G. 
ross Road, London, W.C. 


OPYING EXPERTS.—N 
from any photograph, 
d quarter, 6d.; half, 9d.; whole, 

pes 2d. Also Developing, 
BERE. etouching; best work only.— 
Furniss, The Studio, Langsett Road, Shef- 
field. Established 1894. 


atives made 
enlarged or re- 


Dp? YOU PHOTOGRAPH? Enclose two 
stamps for a sample of Gaslight or Self- 
Toning Paper or Postcards. Cameras bought 
for cash or exchanged. Lantern Slides made. 
Lowest price for all Photo Goods.—Martin, 

chemist. Southampton. 


4 G. DAW ES for reliable Enlarging, 
E. Deve oping: Copying, Printing, Re- 
touching, etc. 12 by 10, ls. unmounted. 


Send for price list.—26, Brown Street, Man- 
chester. (Est. 15 years.) 
NCYCLOPZEDIA OF РНОТО- 


GRAPHIC BRASS-WORK AND 
WOOD-WORK: new edition; fully illus- 
trated; 3d. —Mason and Sons, rmley, 
Grove "Place, Leeds. 


D md 


NLARGEMENTS, first-class work (12 
years’ exporience), personal attention 
to every order. Brilliant enlargements 
from poor negatives by special treatment. 
Mounted on good plate-sunk mounts, care- 
fully spotted, ready for framing, 8 by 6, 1s. ; 
12 by 10, 1s. 6d. ; 15 by 12, 2s. 5d. ; 18 by 15, 
3s. Finest possible results obtained.— 
George Faulkner, 44, Archway Road, Upper 
Holloway, London. 'Phone, North 1, 452. 


B ncc of finest quality, made 
with Cooke and Dallmeyer lenses. 
8 by 64, ee 10 by 8, 1s.; 12 by 10, 1s. 3d. ; 

5 by 12, 8d. Price list ree.—Slater, 
E Ба ышы 


Latest time, 9 a.m. on the TUESDAY prior to Puolicatien. 


-tone same. 
resen- ` 


Foyle, 155, Oharing | 


NLARGEMENTS.—Careful, 
work. Finest results guaranteed. 84 by 


experienced 


H 10 by 8, 1s. 3d.; 12 by 10, 1s. 6d.; 

y 12, 2s. 3d. Competition line, 10 by 8, 
а? 12 by 10, 1s.; 15 by 12, 1s. 6d. Art 
List of Developing, уы Finishing, etc., 
free.—R. and Chapman, The Studios, 
Buckingham. 


NLARGEMENTS.—12 by 10, 8d.; 15 by 

12, 10d.; 18 by 15, 1s. ; 20 by 16, is. 9d. ; 
etc. Finest ' possible results, an returned rà 
24 hours. Postage extra. List free.—M. 


Wood, Studios, Wem, Salop. 


REE OFFER. —A sample bottle of 
‘“‘Toneezy " toning solution will be sent 
free with eig order for 100 P.O.P. post- 
cards, 2s. eing a sufficient quantity to 
A beautiful range of tones is 
obtained by eimply adding a small quantity 
to fixing bath; aps portio, sufficient tò tone 
500 postcards, "1s. 3d . post free.—Droege and 
Co., ت ی‎ printers, 43, Comeragh 
Road, West Kensington, London. | 


REE SAMPLES, P.O.P., Gaslight) Self. 
toning Pos gigantic sarhples ; 
lists, 6d.—City Photo Works, 112, Portland 
Street, Southport. | 


YPONO eliminates hypo and ensures per- 
menence at a cost of one penny per 
thousand half-plates. Expels hypo from nega- 
tives or prints in three minutes. Get some 
to-day. From dealers, 6d. and 1s. per bot., 
or from Marion's, Soho Square, "onde 
W., 9d. and 16. 5d. post free. Can be used 
repeatedly. Pamphlet free. 


ESSONS, Postal and Personal, А Re- 
touching ; also in Operating, Posing, and 
Lighting, etc., in London Studio. Best re- 
touching undertaken. Expert Advice upon 
all matters photographic. Outfits ри 
Send for lists of Noted Ronnie aterials. 
—T. 8. Bruce (Est. 1886), 4, Villas- TON 
Heath, Vale, Hampstead. London. 


M YSTERIOUS Lantern Slides и 


prepared for sketching celebrities on 
screen. Complete outfit, 2s. 6d. rticu- 
lars, stamped addressed envelope.—Durra, 
20, Bank Street, Glasgow. 


VER 20,000 Customers all over the world. 

If you want good, cheap P.O.P., post- 

cards, plates, etc., seud for catalogue and 

samples; free of charge. —Hackett’s Works, 
July Road, Liverpool, E. 


HILIP G. HUNT, 34, Paternoster Row, 

London, E.C.. Printer of Pictorial Post. 
cards from customers’ own subjects in Real 
Photo, Collotype, and Coloured Processes. 
Samples and prices post free. 


OSTCARD PRINTING in all processes. 
Enlargements in Black and White, 
P.O.P. tones, and Carbon effects. Develop- 
ing, Retouching at popular prices. Write 
for list post free.—Droege and Co., photo- 
graphic printers, 43, Comeragh Road, West 
Kensington, London. 


ETOUCHING.—High-class work. Neg 
tives returned promptly.—Shirley Tainb. 
$, Orchard Street, Canterb bury. 


CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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+ 
PATENT 


REFLEX 


NO RUBBER BLINDS. 
The Best for 


Winter Work. The “ N.S.” Reflex. with hood 


arranged to take objects to the 
1. of the worker. 


Old Houses, Havre. Taken with “N.S.” Reflex. 


Complete with 6 inch F/4:5 Zeiss Tessar Lens 
and 3 Double Plate Holders . . > £23 10s. 


JAMES A. SINCLAIR & CO., Ltd., 


54, HAYMARKET, 
Telephone : 8788 Central. LONDON, S.W. 


Telegrams: ° Oraculum, London.” 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN 


GUESSWORK 
DOUBT 
DIFFICULTY 


— 

р 

| Қ»); 1911 
\ THIRD RATE 
RESULTS 
1911) © FAILURE 


М 
- 


Command Success 


in 1912 


THE WELLCOME' 
PHOTO EXPOSURE 


RECORD AND DIARY 
1912 


Will disperse the old year's clouds and 
make you expert in exposure, development, 
etc. It is the world's best and simplest 
guide to ideal results. The ‘ Wellcome’ 
Exposure Calculator which tells the correct 
exposure for any subject by ONE turn 
of ONE scale, is GIVEN FREE with each 


Beautifully printed on superfine paper, 
gilt edges, elegantly bound in art canvas. 


ONE SHILLING 


Of all Photographic Dealers and Booksellers 
and at all Railway Bookstalls. 


BuRROUGHS WELLCOME & Co. 
Snow НІН Buildings, LONDON, Е.С. 


Puo. 597 COPrYRIGUT 


CORRESPONDING WITH- ADVERTISERS. 
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HINTON & CO.'S New 
"Switch" Dark-Room Lamps 


(PATENTED,) 


Instantly changed from Ruby to Orange or other 
colour. Gas, Oil or Candle Switched to different 
colour as easily as Electric Light. 


No. 1 for Electric Light, 35/-, including three 8-c.p. Glow 
Lamps, any Voltage. No. 2 for Gas, 27/6. No. З for ОП, 
18/6. No. 4 {ог Candle, 14/. 

‘lhe great feature of this entirely 
New Lamp 1$ the ease of changing 
the coloured lights, by а siight 


( | 
е 

m ta E 

1. Ly 

7 


Із 


| | | movement 
(ы | ма of smal! 
Ж мш Ж” >? lever. à 
gi > 
| UN 
` X 
© 


quired for 
а short 
time to exainine 
progress of de- 
velopment. Ine 
Lamp Is glaze 
with any two 
colours desired, 
and either of 
which can be 
instantaneously 
lighted by the 
silding ight. The 
whole front of 
Lamp is illumi- 
nated and light 
diflused by the 
The Electric and 


NO. 1 Electric. 


large ground glass front screen, 


Gas patterns are 
t 
38 BEDFORD ST 


also provided 
STRAND W.C. 


with outside 
white lights. 


Write for full 
description. 
Inventors 

and Makers: 


EXCHANGE CLUB 


FOR — — —— — — 
PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


If you would like to exchange some of your 
photographs for those of other photographers 
in America other paris of the world, 
you should jon the ROUND WORLD 
EXCHANGE CLUB, compoeed of readers 
о AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY. 
Send your name on a penny postcard (red 
stamp) for par.iculars, and free specimen copy 
of the magazine. 


AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY, 
203, Pope Building, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


D!RECT OR wanted to complete Board of 

photographic apparatus manufacturing 
Company about to place most important 
novelties on the market. A large business 
assured. One preferred who could assist in 


the business, and eventually act as Managing 

1 „ Qualification, £500 to £1,000. 
"Director" Box 553, Benson's, Kingsway 
Hall, W.C. 


LOOK 


through your Summer negatives, pick out a 
picture you consider worthy to decorate your 
walls and send to us for Enlarging. We will 
make you the best Enlargement your negative will 
produce. 

Unless you have seen your favourite picture 
Enlarged, you have never setgn it at its best. 

Enlarging prices are fully detailed in our Booklet 
"HELP FOR AMATEURS." 


SEND FOR A COPY. 


A. B. HITCHINS & С0., 
10, Vernon Place, Sosthampton Row, London, W.C. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN 
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EXCHANGE 


TERMS.— A4 Ла//еппу perword, prepaid, minimum ба. Latest date, 9 a.m. оп the Tuesday 


prior to publication. 


Deposit of purchase money тау be made with us, subject to а commission oy 2} rer cent., whether 


a sale is effected or not; minimum jee, 15. 


Cheques and money oruers must be made 


payable to the order of Hasell, Watson & Viney, Ld. 
FORWARDING.— Replies forwarded by post on receipt of three stamps. 


WARNING.—Do not send goods on approval to strangers unless you are sure that а deposit (9 
their value has been made with us or other responsible garty. 


Goods on DEPOSIT cannot be received by us unless specially arranged jor. 


In the case of any dispute arising between the buyer and seller of any goods jor which the 
Deposit System may be adopted, our decision shall be binding on both parties; and the 
deposit of money with us shall be regarded аз ап accepiance of this clause. 


Numbered advertisements тау be inserted addressed care of us. 
No reply from an advertiser may be taken to mean that the apparatus for sale has 


been disposed of. 


HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, Ld., 52, Long Acre, W.C. 


CAMERAS, ETC. 


Grand half-plate camera, double extension, 
three book-fold slides, anastigmat lens, 50s., 
cost £7 10s.; 10 by 8 camera, five slides, 
anastigmat lens, case, and stand, perfect con- 
dition, £6, cost £15.—80, Belmont Park 
Road, Leyton. 

Camera, 5 in. by 4 in., hand or stand, 
film, with leather case, guaranteed perfeot, 
practically new ; cost £6, sell 50s. ; approval, 
—Firth, Wynneholme, Ketley, Salop 

Quarter-plate Junior Sanderson, F/5.8, 
Isostigmar, Koilos, three slides, case, as new, 
bargain; £5 10s.—Henderson, 8, Bishops- 
gate, London. 

Quarter-plate folding pocket Ensign, take 
roll films and slides, Ensign Sector shutter, 
Aldis plano-anastigmat lens, six metal 
slides, in two cases, latest model, new; cost 
£4 13s. 6d.; offers.—S. Bull, The Cottage, 
Monks’ Manor, Lincoln. 

We exchange cameras, lenses, microscopes, 
lanterns, field glasses, and every description 
of photographic and optical goods for other 
apparatus of any make, new or second-hand. 

aluations gratis. Call or write, stating re- 
quirements.—City Sale and Exchange, 26 and 
23, King’s Road, Sloane Square, London (one 
minute Sloane Square Station). 


EZENLARGERS, OPTICAL LANTERNS, ETC. 


Biunial lantern, by Archer, with £10 worth 
lenses, complete, £12; patent folding 
lecturer’s lantern, long extension, £3; ex- 
change multifocal lens.—Lawson, Burley 
Mount, Leeds. 

Griffin’s enlarger, quarter-plate, or 5 by 4, 
to 12 by 10; Klito 30s. hand camera, quarter- 
plate. Both new condition; take 15s. each. 
—Potter, 27, Vale Road, Green Lanes, N. 


Second-hand Enlargers. A special list now 
ready, specifying a number of. genuine bar- 
gains in enlarging apparatus for artificial and 
day light; gratis and post free. Also all 
latest up-to-date new enlargers, for cash. 
Exchange and easy payments.— Address, Cit 
Sale and Exchange, 26 and 28, King’s Road, 
Sloane Square, London. 


VARIOUS. 
ERVICE.—Half-plate standard pattern 
ebonised enlarger, with revolving and 
swing carrier, long extension rack, Russian 
iron body, 84 in. condenser, slightly soiled ; 
£4 7s. 6d.—The Service Co., Ltd., 292 and 
293, High Holborn. 
SERVICE.—Jaynay | enlarging 
slightly stock-soiled ; 18s. 6d. 
SERVICE.—Thornton-Pickard — half-plate 
special Ruby enlarger, with best portrait 
objective: slightly soiled; £7 19s. 64. 
SERVICE.—Gas Mirroscope, for 
jecting postcards, quite new; 32s. 6d. 


easel, 


pro- 


SERVICE.—Quarter-plate Craven maga- 
zine camera, Beck R.R. lens, magnifiers, 
duplicator, etc. ; lls. 6d. 

SER VICE.—Half-plate Miral reflex, re- 
versing back model, t. and i. shutter, with 
speeds to 1-90th, no slides or lens; 38s. 6d. 

SERVICE.—34 by 24 Lancaster’s Reflex de 
Luxe, fitted F/4.5 anastigmat lens, three 
slides, best Jeather case; £7 5s.; 12 monthly 
payments, 14s, 4d. 

SERVICE.—Butcher’s Iron Duke 15b 


lantern, with meniscus condenser, triple- 
draw пол. jacket mount, lens; reduced, 


£3 12s. 6d. 

SERVICE. — Interesting — photographic 
novelties, suitable for gifts. Pocket electric 
flashlamps, Kinora motion picture machines, 
from 15s. Mirroscopes, etc., etc.—Service 
Co., Ltd., 292 and 293, High Holborn. 


Second-hand Catalogue. New and revised 
Christmas issue now ready. Describin 
hundreds of first-class cameras and lenses, a 
at bargain prices. Write for copy at once, 
gratis and post free.—Address to City Sale 
and Exchange, 26 and 28, King’s Road, 
Sloane Square, London (one minute from 
Sloane Square Station). 

Illustrated catalogue, 550 pages, free by 
post to апу part of the world. A veritable 
encyclopædia of all that is best and up to 
date in the way of photographic and optical 
apparatus and accessories.—Write at once, 
and secure a copy, to the City Sale and 
Exchange, 26 and 28, King’s Road, Sloane 
Square, London (one minute from Sloane 
Square Station). 


г" best market to buy. sell or exchange 

photographic apparatus. Catalogues 
describing 1,300 bargains post free. Easy 
payments arranged. High-class apparatus 
purchased for cash, or taken in exchange. — 
The Westminster Photographic Exchange, 
Ltd., 111, Oxford Street, and 119, Victoria 
Street, London. 


WANTED. 


LENSES, ETC. 
Wanted, Ross 5 in. Homo F/6.3 lens, 
erfect, in Unicum shutter.—E. B., 
loucester Terrace, Hyde Park, W. 
Wanted, first-class photographic lens; ex- 
change excellent violin, etc.—Berry, 20, 
Brooks Hall Road, Ipswich. 


Wanted for cash, high-class second-hand 
photographic and optical apparatus in thor- 
ough sound condition. Cameras and lenses, 
microscopes, field glasses, enlargers, and lan- 
terns, etc., purchased to any amount. Valua- 
tions gratis. Call or write.—Note address: 
City Sale and Exchange, 26 and 28, King’s 
Road, Sloane Square, London (one minute 
Sloane Square Station). 
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UNRIVALLED FOR EXCELLENCE. 


“ 49 
SQUARE REFLEX CAMERA 
б "SIBYL" POCKET CAMERA 


FIRST PART, OF A A~ NEW VOLUME. 


stered for transmission с?т; пада by the Cana idian Ma azine Post, and as second~ ‘lass news 
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= | ILFORD 
| Cream Drill 
'BROMONA 
: New Variety. 
“ILFORD | 
| Cream Drill 
BROMONA | 
2 Fine Art Prints. 


OF ALL DEALERS. 


iE EDD 7 


da matter in the United States. 


—— THE LETO — 


"PHOENIX 
PLATE. 
FOR UNIVERSAL PHOTOGRAPHY. 


THE FINEST 
PRINTING MEDIUM 
OF THE AGE. 


NEEDS FIXING ONLY. 


Negative Correct 
Mahing ү Exposure 
Simplified. Always. 
POPULAR PRICES. 
OF ALL DEALERS. 


Made in Five Distinct Grades. 
Sample Packet (assorted) 3d. post free. 
Sole Manufacturers: 


THE LETO PHOTO MATERIALS CO., Ltd., 


1, Cru'ched Friars, London, E.C. 
AA Ly, 


P 


ANTI- SCREEN PLATES 


For rapid isochromatic work without a filter. 


07/ 


— 9 — Ao ee ee E 


Write for full particulars to WELLINGTON & WARD, ELSTREE, HERTS. 


RELIABILITY. 


NEWMAN & GUARDIA, DU таб eng es 
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* ILFORD, Limited, : 
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NEW 
PAPERS | 


ТФАЛАЛӨЕ6 Mane 


OZOBROME BROMIDE 


A Stout Paper specially made for the Ozobrome Transfer Process. It will stand 
hard wear and tear, and is pronounced by the inventor of Ozobrome to be perfect 
. in every way for the process. 


BROMOIL BROMIDE 


A Thick Paper with a delicate Semi-Matt surface, having a specially adjusted 
gelatine coating. It will be found to “‘ink up” perfectly, and is the finest possible 
paper for Bromoil work. | 


——=— 


Particulars of the new papers will be found іп the new edition of the 
* Guide to Photographic Printing ” just published. А copy sent post free. 


T. ILLINGWORTH 6 СО, LTD., The Photo Works, Willesden Junction, LONDON, N.W. 


WHEN GOING 
HOME TO-NIGHT 


Buy the 


PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


The paper with the best organised 
news service and more special 
features than any other Evening paper. 
The extra late “Pall Mall" (6 p.m.) 
is the most readable Evening journal 
in London. 


ALL IN DAYLIGHT 
PROGESS FOR 


GLASS PLATES 


Daylight Loading. Daylight Unicading. 
Daylight Developing. 

Ask your Dealer, or write for Particulars: 
A-KLA CO., SALE, CHESHIRE. 
London Agents: TELLA CAMERA 00., 68, High Нефоға, W.@. 
Bristol Depot : 21, NICHOLAS STREET. Demonstrations Daily. 
Or goods may be obtained through ANY LONDON DEALER. 


Special Photographic 
Article by “ Reflector " 


Every Tuesday. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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WRATTEN "LONDON". PLATES 


Non colour sensitive. 


WRATTEN "PANCHROMATIC" PLATES 


The most Colour-sensitive plates made. 


WRATTEN ORTHOCHROMATIC SCREENS 


Of the highest possible efficiency. 


Wratten manufactures are designed to be the best of their kind. They are fully 
described in descriptive booklets, which will be sent, post free, on request. 


WRATTEN & WAINWRIGHT, Ltd. 


s- ue «мылыс-- -G ET eee ^U UNDE PEE d 


Croydon. 


PORTRAITURE ¥ BUSCH BIS-TELAR LENS. 


»-—— PE: The common fault is that the image is so small that it is only just possible to recognise the 


Bu ph Ж person, and details of the face, &c., are quite absent. : = Е 
‚ Ж. Ж If, however, the operator, in order to secure a large head, places the camera in such a position 
| Ш that the lens stares into the face within a few inches of the nose, exaggerated perspective and 
acceutuated definition of the lines, wrinkles or some other feature of the face must result. 
The Bis-Telar will help you in such troubles. You can place the camera much farther from 
the sitter and yet secure a large image without that ‘‘something wrong” which both photographer 
, and sitter realise yet are unable to define. 


WRITE FOR SPECIAL BOOKLETS TO THE 


EMIL BUSCH OPTICAL CO., 
35, CHARLES ST., HATTON GARDEN, LONDON, E.C. 


m 1m‏ س 


| А s | 
Artistic s» 
COLOURS 


Mounts isss 


All our Goods may be had on approval. 


WYNNE’S 


INFALLIBLE EXPOSURE METER, 


THE... 


WATKINS | 
TIME-TANK. 


Sample Book 64. س‎ 
ADAMS BROS. & SHARDLOW LTD | 


37, NEWARKE STREBT, LEICESTER | 
А NEW LINE: Dainty & Effective. 


[EE 

2 in. FANCY MOUEDING in Art Green or Brown, 
with gilt leaf on outside edge. Complete with Glass 
and Backs. Best finish throughout. 


SPECIAL SIZES MADE TO ORDER. 


LRATHERBTTB P.P.C. FRAMES, dainty shades, 1/4 sample dos. 
The BIRMINGHAM MOULDING WARNEHOUSB, 
Great Hampton Street, Birmingham. . 


AN AUCTION SALE OF 
CAMERAS AND LENSES 


is undoubtedly the simplest, best, and the ; 
original Watch Pattern Exposure Meter. is held at STEVENS’ AUCTION ROOMS every 
Friday throughout the се. Catalogues and par- 
oods received are included 
ight found simultaneously for every in early sales.  Estb. 1760. 
stop by the simple movement of ONE Scale. 38, KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. | 


The correct exposure for every speed of out 
plate, on any kind of subject, and under every ticulars on application. 
condition of li i-plate 


8/6 


Price іп bandsome Solid Nickel Silver 

. Cases, 6/6 each; ditto Solid Silver Hall. 

marked, 15/- each: extra Packets of Sensitive 

Paper, 64, each ; Dials and Glasses, 106. per 
r; 


P rinciples of 


Specially 


pai оок» and Speed Cards, Sd. | 
Gem Silver Meter, 7/6 each; Silver Locket | $; designed 
Meter, O. cach; Shutter Speed Tester, 3/6 imple Photography. | ы 


each ; Infallible Print Meter, 5/6 each; extra 


Packets of Test Strips, 64. each By Ғ. H. SPARROW, Н.М. 


with a Thermometer. 
Send for Catalogue. 


WATKINS METER CO., Hereford. 


Full particulars sent on application. Projusely. Hiustrated. | 
THE INFALLIBLE EXPOSURE METER Price 18, net, postage 24. | 
COMPANY, WREXHAM. HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, Lop., | 

52, Long Acre, London. | 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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SUPER-SPEED. 400 H. « ». 


The special feature which we claim to be unique is 
double ortho. efficiency combined with speed, freedom 
from fog, coupled with quality of exceptional merit. 


EXTRA RAPID ORTHO. 225 н ар. 


This is the plate which has always been, and always 
will be, a great favourite. So easy to manipulate. 


MEDIUM ORTHO. 1008 & D. 


A grand tool іп the hands of the stand camera man > 
who does not trouble about speed, and to whom 
latitude and fine quality are the first considerations. 

; * 


BARNET ORTHO. FLAT FILMS, ` 


coated with 225 Н. «Ж D. emulsion. 


BARNET ORTHO. ROLL FILMS. 


In sizes to fit all Roll-Film cameras; non-curling; high speed. 


BARNET ORTHO. SCREEN. 


A scientifically constructed instrument of high finish, from 
3s. for stock size 1,°,. Send for particulars. 


‘ELLIOTT Ө SONS, LTD, BARNET, HERTS. 


Printed and Published Weskiy by the Preprictere MAZELL, WATSON А VINEY, Ld., 52, Long Aere, Londen, W.0.. te whem all | 
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For Winter 
Photography. | 


о aie 


Xtra Speedy 
Plate . . 


The finest а 
plate made. 


Stecked by ALL Dealers at popular prices. 


For Enlarging or Contact. 


Paget Bromide Paper 


Various Grades to suit 
different subjects. 


PAGET PRIZE PLATE CO., Ltd., 


SLOGAS 
for perfect 
prints from 
any negative. 


SLOGAS 


BOOKLET 


FREE 


Send a postcard to-day. 
IT WILL HELP YOU. 


T. ILLINGWORTH & СО, Ltd., 


WILLESDEN JUNCTION, N.W. 


“ALBUMA I >? 
| A true Matt-Surface P.O.P. that does not Crack, Curl, Peel, or Blister. 


: ` PLASTIC, VELVETY PRINTS. 
| | For toning with Gold, Platinum, or both, giving all the tones of Matt C.C. Made іп 12 surfaces, including genuine Japanese Vellum. 


CREAM CRAYON 
BROMIDES 


BARNET SEPIA TONER 


are the mediums used by men of taste for ucing prints of ial quality, and 
have attracted much attention of late at (г Exhibitions. Equally serviceable for 
Enlargements or Contacts. Barnet Cream Crayon Post Cards are recommended. 


ie | ЫНАЛ» DRA А RIA 62 CN (Dhatadranhic\) Ї#4 12% Raetlott c Rida Tanda. 
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GASLIGHT апа 
BROMIDES .. 
DE LUXE 


We want you to give our Bromide and Gas- 
light Papers a trial against any other make. 
Sample packets of two pieces are no use for 
a proper trial, so we have decided to offer 


A Shilling Packet 


` FOR 


Six (1d.) Stamps 


POST FREE. 


You will then have enough paper to satisfy 
yourself of its quality and superiority, and: 
we know you will afterwards insist upon 
being supplied by your Deaier. 


GRADES : 


CASLIQHT. 
xa am ES BROMIDE. | oreste. 
5x4 18 us Matte. matte. 

Portrait 
А 4 “ = Rough Crayon. Matto. 
хь © n Enlarg "E uh peoial Portrait 
10x8 4 Semi-Matte 
12x10 3 ,, Contact piney Special Portrait 


ONLY ONE PACKET TO 
EACH PHOTOGRAPHER, 


either professional or amateur. 


We lose on this deal, but you 
become a regular buyer, 


and this will repay us. 


WRITE NOW. 
THIS OFFER WILL NOT BE REPEATED. 


RAJAR, LIMITED, 
MOBBERLEY, CHESHIRE. 


Telegrams : "RAJAR, MOBBERLEY." 
Telephone: 19, Knutsford. 


PLEASE MENTION 


|for 1912 


THIS JOURNAL WHEN 


December 25, 1011. 


` f An Index to the 
Men and Movements 
of the time. (Мо. 
Political or other bias. 
«| Plain Fads. 


HAZELL'S 
ANNUAL 


3/6 w 


CLOTH 
COVERS: 


А Library of © 
Information on Affairs | | 
IMPERIAL 
FOREIGN 
DOMESTIC 


| Philanthropic 


Political 

Naval & Military Educational 
Financial | Social 
Commercial Scientific 
Agricultural Dramatic 
Industrial . Sporting 
Religious Etc., Etc. 
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SOCIETE ANONYME UTOCOLOR, La Garenne-Colombes, PARIS. 


COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY | 


UTOCOLOR Рр APER UTOCOLOR 


i» ME CE Я Smith's Process. Patented in England, U.S.A., and other countries. 


AUTOCHROME and other color-screen photographs PRINT DIRECT in their COLORS on өй ауы РАРЕК. 
Manipulation as simple as ordinary P.O.P. 


PRICES. | 4} by 3tin. POSTCARDS. 6} by 4 іп. 8} by 64 in. 
Packet of UTOCOLOR PAPER, containing 10 sheets Р TN 2/6 SUR 4/- m 5/6 sie 10/- 
۱ Light Filters for continued use, G. and. M.G. ` per pair ven 3/6 - 6/6 Fs 6/6 e 12/- 
HOMME ч Fixing Bath, A апа В, price of 2 Bottles together, half litre 3/6 one litre, 5/4 
Accessories | » ‘Varnish for Plates, bottle of one-eighth litre "e . 2[8 quarter litre, 4/6 
Instructions are enclosed in each packet of UTOCOLOR PAPER. Obtainable from all Dealers. 


Sole Agents for Great Britain and Ireland: ' 
SANGER, SHEPHERD & CO., Ld., 5, 6, 7, Gray’s Inn Passage, Red Lion Street, HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


THE 
" BRITISHER”’ 


REFLEX, 


Known through- 
out the world. 


NEW DIALS 


For Bee Meters. 


For Brownies, Klito, F.P.K., Essen, 
Ensignette, etc. 


1 Tint, ys Tint, 7d. each. Send for List. 
ڪڪ‎ о RETE EUER ms GESUNDE RI SEE MET а лон сте нет асығыс лды ra] 


NEW 
e DOOR METER. 


Special 
for 
Interiors. 


Frame Pictures 


Anybody can do it. It adds х 
much to home attractiveness to 
have beautifully framed photo- 
graphs, colored pictures, prints, 
etc., and the cost is almost 
nothing if you use 


онилон 


Passe-Partout Binding 


and material. Our line in- 
cludes everything necessary, and 
full instructions whick are so 
simple that anyone, even chil- 
dren can do the framing. Be 
sure you get Dennison's Passe- 
Partout Binding and material, 
then you will be pleased. 


If you have any difficulty in obtaining from 
your dealer, we will send you a complete 
Outfit for 58. Іп any case send for our free 

klet giving full instructions and showin 
colours of Binding. Соорив, DENNISON & 
Wa kpen, Ltd.,7, St. Bride St. ,London.E.C 


British Made of British Materials. 
Write for descriptive and useful booklet, post free. 


FOCAL PLANE 


METER. 


3/7 For Snapshot 
post free. Work. 


A. E. STALEY б CO., 


19, THAVIES INN, 
HOLBORN CIRCUS, LONDON, E.C. 


Send for Catalogue, Free. YOU CAN NOW 
Tanks, Thermometer, Pinholes, Clock, 


Manual, Exposure Notes, &c. INCLUDE YOURSELF 


MUCH HELP FOR rEW PENCE. by using a “КМІР8І” Automatic Release— 


7 Pneumatic 3/6 or Antinous 
bit TEE CO., ің ANY OF YOUR PHOTOGRAPHS, 
OF ALL PHOTOGRAPHIC DEALERS. 


THE KNIPSI MFG. Co., LTD; 11, xcd Victoria Street, 
London, EC 


The Artistic Frame, 2 =~ AN AUCTION SALE. OF 
CAMERAS AND LENSES 


x 24 /. 
ТО GET YOUR GOODS UPON THE 16 / is held at STEVENS’ AUCTION ROOMS every 
PHOTOGRAPHIC MARKET Solid pressed Walnut-Ash, with glass and backs. Friday throughout the year, Catalogues and раг-. 
ADVERTISE ІМ Dainty Leatherette P.P.C. Frames, 1/4 sample doz, | ticulars onapplication. Goods received are included 
“THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER THE BIRMINGHAM MOULDING WAREHOUSE, in early sales. Estb. 1760, 
' G tH ton Str Birmi 
AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS." eMe ок бее нс са 38, KING STREET, COVENT CARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 
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SOROS 
pS 


ANY SIBYL MODEL 
embodies in the 
COMPACTEST FORM— 


HIGHEST EFFICIENCY, 
SCIENTIFIC CONSTRUCTION, 
ACCURATE SHUTTER, 
ACCURATE SCALES, 
FINEST MATERIAL, 
HIGHEST WORKMANSHIP. 


AN ENVIABLE 
CHRISTMAS 


PRESENT, 
Call and ask to see, or write for 


| 
| prices and full particulars to 
NEWMAN & GUARDIA, LTD. (Dept. S.), 


w 
w 


3 سج ص س 


17-18, RATHBONE PLACE, 


Telephone, 3525 Central. OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


E y | ^ 2 
1 J “ J 
ә» р ә > % к. 


у PHOTOGRAPHY f 
THE ONLY METHOD WHICH 
ABOLISHES DARK - ROOMS 
iD glass-plate Photography. 
Just as soon as vou are an ''A-kle" 
photographer yon have finished with the 
drudgery of the dark-room. You can load 
your plates into any of the usual types of 
cameras, and then take them out and 
develop them at once (if you wish to), even 
in bright sunshine, and actually on the 
spot where they were taken! This can 
be done as often as you think fit. 
Isn't it worth your while to send us 
a postcard. and learn all about 31— 
even if you are not yet: a. photo- 
UM grapher? ТЕ is а pleasure 
à to send our handsome 
6 booklets to you. 


Быз] Send for FREE Illustrated 
N Rookleta to the 


A-KLa CO., Sale, Cheshire. 


е” Ln: 
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NEW YEAR GIFTS 


Eminently Suitable for Photographers. 


ROSS’ LENSES AND CAMERAS. 


HIGHEST QUALITY AND FINISH—ALL BRITISH MADE. 


“НОМОСЕМТВІС8.,” rF/45, Ғ/5, Ғ/63, F/68, F/8. 


Suit every requirement. Work at full Aperture, combining Exquisite 
Definition with Zoneless Correction, Flatness of Field and Perfect 
Covering. , 
Adapted to any Camera and to Between-lens Shutters. : 


` CINEMATOGRAPH and PROJECTOR LENSES. 


TELEPHOTOGRAPHIC COMBINATIONS 
With Ross' Telenegative and " НОМОСЕКТКІС” Lenses. 


THE NEW “MULTISPEED” SHUTTER. 


Horizontal Distortion of moving objects entirely eliminated and 
Highest Speeds satisfactorily attained. 


"ARRESTS MOTION." 


"COMPOUND," “КОП,08,” "IBSO," “АОТОМАТ,” and 
other Time and instantaneous Shutters. 


ROSS’ Celebrated *PANROS," “REFLEX,” * TWIN- 
LENS," and New FOLDING CAMERAS. - 4 


The Most Successful and Highest Finished Patterns, For АП 
Requirements of Up-to-date Photography. 


SOLD BY ALL LEADING DEALERS. 


Descriptive Illustrated Price Lists by Post Free. 


ROSS, Ltd., ота. Wonks CLAPHAM COMMON. LONDON, 5. 


‘THREE RAPID SERIES. 
F/3°5 Ғ 4-5 Е/5:6 


Contain only the essentials of perfection. Three 
thin glasses and no cement, and a unique means 
of final adjustment. 

Price list free. 


TAYLOR, TAYLOR? Hopson. 
LONDON.— L еіс este r xcv ror. 
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